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OHAPTEE XVn. 

GEOGRAPHERS AFTER ERATOSTHENES. 

Section 1. — Hipparchus , 

§ 1. Great as were undoubtedly the merits of Eratosthenes as 
a geographer, when we compare the state of the science in his 
hands with what it had previously been, they were far from 
being generally acknowledged in his own day. The philo* 
sophers and writers of the Alexandrian school appear indeed 
to have been pre-eminently distinguished by that spirit of 
jealousy and disposition to find fault with their contemporaries 
and predecessors which has too often characterised men of 
letters and learning in all ages. Accordingly we find that 
Eratosthenes was assailed with severe criticisms, at the same 
time that even his adversaries were obliged to adopt many of 
his conclusions. Polemon especially, a Stoic philosopher of 
considerable reputation, who flourished about the beginning of 
the second century B.c,,^ and who devoted much attention to 
the detailed examination of Greece itself, and its most cele- 
brated localities, attacked Eratosthenes in the most vehement 
manner, and even ventured to assert that he had never visited 
Athens,— a paradox justly treated with contempt by Strabo.^ 

^ According to Suidas (s. v.), lie was He was therefore about a generatioa 
a contemporary of Aristophanes of younger than Eratostlienes. 

Byzantium, and flourished in the reign ^ Strabo, i. p- 15. 
ot Ptolemy Epiphunes, i^.o. 205-181. 
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Of Ms other criticisms we have no acconntj but as Polemon 
appears to have occupied himself with researches of an anti- 
quarian and topographical character/ rather than with ques- 
tions of general geography, it is probable that they would 
have had little bearing on our immediate subject. 

§ 2. A far more formidable adversary presented himself 
in the great astronomer Hippakchus, who though he did 
not write any geographical work himself, devoted a whole 
treatise to the criticism of that of Eratosthenes, and the 
refutation of some of his conclusions.^ Unfortunately this 
treatise is lost to us, in common with the one against which 
it was directed, and we know the views of Hipparchus, 
as well as those of Eratosthenes, only by the very imperfect 
report of them in Strabo, who was himself little versed in 
astronomy, and hence particularly ill qualified to judge in 
such a controversy. The general character of his criticisms 
is however not difficult to discern. Hipparchus regarded 
geography from an astronomer’s point of view, and wm 
strongly impressed with the necessity of basing all geogra- 


® Polemon appears to have travelled 
about Greece very much in the same 
spirit^'that Pausanias did, nearly four 
centuries later ; but he did not com- 
pose any general work on the subject, 
and contented liimself with a number 
of small treatises on special subjects, 
such as one on the otferings in tiie 
Acropolis of Athens, another on those 
of the treasuries at Delphi, &c. Several 
of these are cited by Athenseus and 
other authors. His treatise against 
Eratosthenes is cited by more than 
one grammarian, and appears to have 
borne the special title rrepl r^s ’ABt}- 
v-ficfiv *Eparo(rd4vovs irrridTjjULas (Schol. 
ad Aristoph. Av. s. 11). From the 
chai-acter of his researches Polemon de- 
rived the title of S Tr€pi7}'y^r7}s (applied 
in a very different sense from that in 
which it is commonly given to Diony- 
sius), and from his diligence in col- 
lecting inscriptions from sepulchral 
and other monuments he was nick- 
named d (rrTjAoK^iras (Athenseus, vi. p. 


234, d). He appears, indeed, to have 
been the first instance of what we 
should call in modern days an anti- 
quarian traveller. Concerning his 
works, see Clinton, F.J£. vol. iii. p. 
524. The extant fragments are pub- 
lished by C. Muller, in his Fragmenta 
Hisloncorwm GnEcotum. vol. iii. pp, 
108-148. 

* His work is referred to by Strabo 
as rh, TTphs rhv ^EparoaBeyT} (i. p. 7), but 
whether this was its precise title does 
not appear. He however tells us dis- 
tinctly that it did not profess to be a 
treatise on geography, but merely an 
examination of^ that of Eratosthenes 
GlTnrdpxtp oZv y€(aypa<povyTt dkk* 
^€rd{oj/ri rd kexBeifra eV rjj yeuypacpia 
Tp *EpaTO(r9€vovs, ii. 1, § *41, p. 93). 
Hipparchus flourished from about 162 
to 125 B.c. (See Clinton, F, II, vol. iii. 
p. 532.) His birth is therefore placed 
conjecturally at about 190 b.c. He 
was a native of Nicma in Bithynia. 
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pMcal science upon astronomical observations ^ a truth wbich. 
Eratosthenes indeed had been the first to point out, though, as 
we have seen, he failed in carrying it into effect from the want 
of such observations. Hipparchus was very little better pro- 
vided in this respect : hence his means of really correcting the 
conclusions of his predecessor were very small, while he appears 
to have been led, either by a love of controversy or from 
attaching undue weight to authorities of little value, to dispute 
many of the views of Eratosthenes which were in reality well 
founded. 

§ 3. Hipparchus indeed appears to have clearly conceived 
the idea, which was afterwards adopted by Ptolemy, of a map 
of the earth’s surface, or rather of the habitable portion of the 
earth, according to the views then generally entertained, in 
which every important point should be distinctly laid down 
according to its latitude and longitude, determined by astro- 
nomical observations.® But even in the time of Ptolemy, as 
we shall hereafter see, the construction of such a map, how- 
ever theoretically desirable, was in practice wholly impossible, 
and the great geographer was obliged to content himself with 
positions calculated from itineraries and other such materials 
as he could command.^ Still more was this the case in the 
time of Hipparchus, and his attempt to rectify the map of 
Eratosthenes, though more correct in a few points, was 
disfigured on the other hand by still graver errors. 

§ 4. On most of the fundamental points indeed he was con- 
tented to adopt the conclusions of his predecessor. Thus he 
accepted th^ calculation of Eratosthenes for the measurement 
of the earth’s circumference,® and consequently regarded every 


® Strabo, i. p. 7. ® Strabo, 7. c. 

^ Ptolem. Geogr, i. c. 2. 

® This is distinctly stated by Strabo 
(ii. p. 113), and repeated again in 
another passage (ii, p. 132), where it is 
moreover confirmed by the addition 
that every 360th part will therefore 
contain 700 stadia. Pliny on the con- 
trary tells ns (jff. N. ii. c. 108, § 247) 
that Hipparchus added somewhat less 


than 25,000 stadia (stadiornm panllo 
minus XXV millia) to the measurement 
of Eratosthenes : a singularly vague 
statement, which we have no means of 
explaining, but there seems no doubt 
that it is founded on some miscon- 
ception. Strabo’s testimony is too 
explicit to be set aside, and he un- 
doubtedly wrote with the work of 
Hipparchus before him. 
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one of the 360 parts, or degrees, into which he divided this 
great circle, as comprising 700 stadia.® He adopted moreover 
his notion of a principal parallel of latitude extending from 
the Strait of the Columns to the Gulf of Issus, and passing 
through the island of Ehodes. But instead of placing the 
Sicilian Strait on the same parallel, he justly described the 
line in question as passing somewhat to the south of Syracuse 
an important rectification, which however was unfortunately 
not received by succeeding geographers. In like manner he 
took the meridian passing through Alexandria as a kind of 
principal meridian, from which longitudes were calculated 
towards the east and west. This line he supposed, in common 
with Eratosthenes, to pass through Meroe, Alexandria, Ehodes, 
Alexandria Troas, and Byzantium, as well as the mouth of the 
Borysthenes. It was doubtless from its passing through so 
many known points that it was taken by Hipparchus as the 
basis of his calculation for the division of the known or habit- 
able world into elimata or zones of latitude.^ 

§ 5. This division was undoubtedly the most important con- 
tribution of Hipparchus to scientific geography. Unfortunately 
it is known to us only through the abstract given by Strabo, 
who himself tells us that he was contented wi th a rough abridge- 


® Hipparclms was apparently the 
first to divide the circle into 360°, 
Eratosthenes, as we have seen, did not 
carry the division further than into 
sixty parts. 

^ Strabo, ii. p. 134. The words rh 
yoridhepa rcrpoKOfflots 
(rraSiois are indeed somewhat vague, 
but they probably mean to refer to the 
city, rather t!mn the territory. Both 
Groskurd and the Latin translator 
render them as if the reading were 

'XvpaKOV(T(av. 

- Hipparchus appears to have been 
the first who applied the term K\lfjLara 
in this sense, wiiich was subsequently 
adopted by Ptolemy and later geo- 
graphers. Eratosthenes had, as we 
have seen, anticipated him in drawing 
parallels of latitude through a certain 
number of points upon his chief meri- 


dian, and determining the regions 
through which they would pass. But 
these lines were drawn at irregular 
intervals. Hipparchus introduced the 
important modification of fixing these 
intervals with reference to astronomical 
phenomena, especially to the length of 
the solstitial day. The munner in 
which his statements are repoj-ted by 
Strabo would at first seem to leave it 
doubtful whether he applied the term 
oi cUimta to the circles themselves, or 
to the spaces bounded by them ; but as 
the latter use of the word was that 
generally adopted in subsequent times, 
it is probable that it originated with 
Hipparchus. Strabo however certainly 
describes the parallels or circles that 
formed the limits of eacli diniat not 
the spaces comprised bctwoon them. 
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inentj as sufficient for the purposes of the geographer.^ It 
appears indeed that Hipparchus had calculated the celestial 
appearances and the changes they underwent for every degree 
of latitude,^ proceeding north along the meridian of Alexandria 
from the equator to the pole. This was of course theoretically 
possible for an astronomer, even in his day, but he certainly 
possessed no materials for connecting these results with geo- 
graphy, even in regard to the portions of the earth then known, 
and it is not probable that he attempted to do so. But he 
regarded the whole habitable world as divided by eleven 
parallels of latitude (that is, lines parallel with the equator) 
for each of which he indicated the length of the longest day — 
the simplest and most obvious mode of determining the latitude, 
though of course giving but a rough approximation — together 
with certain other celestial appearances such as were easily 
observed.® He added at the same time the names of the regions 
and places, which, according to his calculation, lay under 
these parallels, and the distances from the one to the other. 
We must here briefly enumerate them as recorded to us by 
Strabo,® though there is unfortunately great reason to suppose 
that they are very imperfectly reported by that geographer. 

§ 6. The first parallel passed through the Cinnamon Eegion, 
and this was regarded by Hipparchus, as it had been by 
Eratosthenes, as the southern limit of the habitable world. It 
was placed by him 8800 stadia from the equator,^ and was 


® Strabo, ii. 6, p. 132. 

^ It may be as ■well to mention, in 
order to avoid misconception, that 
though 1 here and elsewhere nse the 
terius “ latitude ” and ‘‘ longitude ” in 
the sense familiar to all modern readers, 
they were not employed in this tech-- 
nical sense either by Hipparchus, or 
by any subsequtmt geographer untU 
tile time of Ptolemy. At least Ptolemy 
is the first extant writer in whom they 
are found. Tliey were certainly un- 
known to Strabo. 

^ Thus, for example, the inhabita.nts 
of the Eegion of Cinnamon were the 
first for whom the Little Bear was con- 


stantly within the arctic circle ; that 
is, never set; at Syene the greater 
part of the Great Bear was in tlie same 
condition ; to the north of Byzantium 
Cassiopeia fell wholly witliin the 
arctic circle, &c. These notices are 
very imperfectly given by Strabo, and 
have been omitted in the summary 
given in the text. 

« Lib. ii. c. 5, §§ 35-43. 

^ This is distinctly stated by Strabo 
(ii. 5, p. 132), who himself adopts this 
measurement. Eratosthenes, as w^e 
have seen, made the interval only 8300 
stadia (Chapter XVI. p. 639, and Note 
C), but he reckoned the parallel tlirough 
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situated, according to Ms computation, midway between the 
equator and the tropic. Towards the west it passed through 
the sonthermnost portions of Libya, and towards the east 
throngh the southern extremity of Taprobane, or even a little 
to the south of it.® 

The next parallel lay through Meroe — a point which 
assumed a special importance in the eyes of all the Alex- 
andrian geographers — and Ptolemais Epitheras on the coast 
of the Troglodytes. It was distant 3000 stadia from the 
preceding. Along this line the longest solstitial day was of 
thirteen hours. The same line prolonged to the east passed 
through the southern extremity of India. 

The third line was drawn through Syene, and was considered 
as coinciding with the summer or northern tropic. It passed 
about 5000 stadia to the south of Oyrene; and towards the 
east traversed the land of the Ichthyophagi on the coast of 
Gedrosia, and was continued through India. For all places 
along this line the sun was vertical at the summer solstice, and 
the longest day was of thirteen hours and a half. It was 
distant 5000 stadia from the parallel of Meroe. 

The fourth parallel was drawn (apparently for convenience’ 
sake) through Alexandria and Oyrene, at a distance of 5000 
stadia from the preceding, though the line which had a sol- 
stitial day of fourteen hours lay about 400 stadia farther south.® 
Alexandria and Oyrene were thus assumed to be on the same 
parallel, though they really differ by a degree and a half of 
latitude, wMle the same circle was supposed to pass only 900 
stadia to the south of Carthage— which really lies more than 


the Land of Cinnamon as S400 stadia 
to the south of Meroe, while Hippar- 
chus made the difference only 8000 
stadia. 

» Strabo, ii. 5, § 35, pp. 132, 133. 
This expression certainly seems to be 
at variance with the statement of Pom- 
ponins Mela that Hipparchus doubted 
whether Taprobane was an island of 
vast size, or the beginning of a new 
world (prima pars orbis alterius, Mela, 


ii, § 70). But the authority of Mela is 
worth very little, and the silence of 
Strabo on so bold an hypothesis seems 
conclusive against it. Hipparchus in 
this instance doubtless followed Era- 
tosthenes, who had already (as we have 
seen) assumed it as one of the cardinal 
points in his map of the world that 
this first parallel of latitude passed 
through Taprobane. 

® Strabo, ii. 5, § 88, p. 183. 
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five degrees and a half to the north of Alexandria— and was 
thence produced through the middle of Manrusia (Mauretania) 
to the Western Ocean. Such grave errors with regard to the 
position of places which might be naturally supposed to be 
well known, show how far Hipparchus was from being able to 
attain in practice that accuracy on which he laid so much stress 
in theory. The same line produced to the east passed through 
Lower Egypt, a part of Syria/ Babylonia/ Susiana, Persia, 
Carmania, and the interior of Gedrosia to India. 

He next mentioned, as it were in passing, that for Ptolemais 
in Phoenicia, Sidon and Tyre^ the longest day was fourteen 
hours and a quarter. This circle was about 1600 stadia north 
of Alexandria, and 700 north of Carthage. 

§ 7. The next parallel, which corresponded to a solstitial 
day of fourteen hours and a half, and was distant 3640 stadia 
from Alexandria, passed through the middle of the island of 
Ehodes, and just to the south of Xanthus in Lycia, as well as 
through the southern extremity of the Peloponnese, and 400 
stadia to the south of Syracuse. This was the same parallel 
which, according to Eratosthenes, if prolonged eastward, passed 
through Caria, Lycaonia, Oataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates 
and the foot of the Indian Caucasus. 

Hipparchus does not appear to have noticed in treating of 
these elimata the position of Athens, but we learn from other 


^ Our^editioBS of Strabo (ii. 5, § 38) 
ba^e KoIktis '^vpias ml rrjs &P(a ^vpias ; 
but these words are certainly corrupt. 
See Groskurd’s and Kramer's notes. 
It is however impossible to restore the 
true reading. 

® There is little doubt that we should 
here read Ba^vhtayias for BajSvAtovor, as 
we know that Hipparchus himself 
placed Babylon at 2500 stadia farther 
north than Peiusium, which was on 
the same parallel with Alexandria 
(Strabo, ii. p. 88). Hence it could 
only be the southernmost portions of 
the province that conld be in the same 
latitude with Alexandria (see Gros- 
kurd's note on Strabo, ii p. 134). 

^ The mention of these places suffi- 


ciently shows how little Hipparchus 
himself was pretending to scientific 
accuracy. For he could not have been 
ignorant that Ptolemais, Tyre and 
Sidon followed one another at con- 
siderable intervals from south to north, 
the last being in fact more than forty 
minutes (400 stadia) to the north of 
the first. 

^ This statement again differs from 
Eratosthenes, who had calculated the 
difference in latitude between Alex- 
andria and B bodes at 3750 stadia (see 
Chapter XVI. p. 639); but this in all 
probability referred to the of 

Ehodes, while Hipparchus especially 
specifies that the line passed through 
the middle of the island. 
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passages ® that he placed that city 37 degrees north of the 
equator ; just about a degree farther south than its true 
position. So little did he possess trustworthy observations 
even for the best known localities. 

His next parallel was drawn through Alexandria Troas (near 
the entrance of the Hellespont), Amphipolis on the Thracian 
coast, Apollonia in Epirus, and across Italy, passing to the 
south of Rome and north of Naples. The longest day was of 
fifteen hours. As this line derives special interest from its 
connecting Greece with Italy, it is worth while to point out 
that while Alexandria Troas is situated about 15 G. miles 
south of the parallel of 40°, Amphipolis and Apollonia lay more 
than 40 miles north of the same parallel, which again instead 
of passing between Rome and Naples, runs about 50 miles 
south of the latter city. Thus his positions as compared with 
one another deviated from the truth by more than a degree.® 
He placed this parallel about 7000 stadia from that of Alex- 
andria, or 28,800 from the equator.^ 

The next parallel was that through Byzantium and Nicasa — 
the latter place being obviously mentioned in consequence of 
its being the birthplace of Hipparchus himself. He had more- 
over himself made an observation of the gnomon at Byzantium, 
from whence he concluded the latitude of that place to be the 
same with that of Massilia, as determined by Pytheas: an 
unaccountable error, which had the effect of distorting his 
map of all the surrounding regions. Yet this erroneous con- 
clusion was unfortunately followed by all succeeding geo- 
graphers to the time of Strabo.® 


* This is repeatedly stated in Ms 
commentary on the Phenomena of 
Aratus. 

® Tiie actual line on which the sol- 
stitial day is fifteen hours corresponds 
to 41° 21'. All the points indicated 
were therefore materially too far to the 
south, 

^ This corresponds very nearly with 
the truth; as 28,800 stadia, at 700 
stadia to the degree, would give 41° 


10'. As might be expected, Hipparchus 
was correct in his astronomy; it was 
his geography that was deficient. 

® So unaccountable indeed does this 
error appear to M. Gosseliin that he 
endeavours to prove that it was due to 
Pytheas, and that Hipparchus only 
adopted his observations in both cases. 
But the testimony of Strabo is precise 
that Hipparchus found the same re- 
lation of the gnomon to its shadow at 
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The parallel of Byzantium was placed by Hipparchus at a 
distance of 1500 stadia from that of Alexandria Troas : the 
longest day was of fifteen hours and a quarter. It was not till 
one had sailed 1400 stadia farther north that a point was 
reached where the longest day was fifteen hours and a half. 
This line, which was apparently an arbitrary one, not marked 
by any place of sufficient importance to be noticed, was re- 
garded by Hipparchus as just midway between the equator 
and the pole. It therefore corresponded according to his 
calculation with 45° of north latitude.^ This coincides very 
nearly with the sum of his measures in stadia, which give 
31,700 stadia from the equator, while 45° would give 31,500, 
if we reckon, as Hipparchus undoubtedly did throughout this 
calculation, 700 stades to a degree.^ 

§ 8. The next parallel, which was distant 3800 stadia from 
Byzantium, passed through the regions at the mouth of the 
Borysthenes, and the southern portion of the Palus Mseotis. 
Here the solstitial day was sixteen hours in length, but during 


Byzantium that Pytheas had done at 
Massilia ” (Strab. i. p. 63 (hv yap \6~ 
yov e^p7jK€ [llu^eas] rod iy MacrcraXtc^ 
yvdofxovos irphs r^y CKidy, rhv avrhy Kal 
^'liTTi’apxos tcard rhy 6p.6vvp,ov Kaiphv 
eipeTv iv Bv(ayri^ <p7j<ny), ii. p. 115), 
and the very unusual exactness with 
which that proportion is stated (that it 
was in the ratio of 120 to 42 minus 
one-fifth) points clearly to personal 
observation. 

The proximity of Byzantium to 
Nicssa, the birthplace of Hipparchus, 
also explains why he should have taken 
special pains to make observations at 
the former city. 

® The parallel which really gives a 
day*of precisely 15^ hours is 45° 39', 
again showing the near approach to 
accuracy of these calculations of Hip- 
parchus. It was in the application of 
these mathematical inferences to prac- 
tical geography that he failed, from 
the want of correct observations. 

^ There is, however, a difficulty with 
regard to the numbers of Hipparchus, 
which we have no means of explaming ; 


as it is evident that the sum of the 
several distances he has given ought 
to correspond exactly with the measure- 
ment of half the distance from the 
equator to the pole. Gossellin has 
introduced various arbitrary changes in 
the numbers given by Strabo, but some 
of these, as shown by IJkert, are not 
only unnecessary, but erroneous, and 
such a mode of solving a difficulty is 
at best very hazardous. It is clear 
that there is an error somewhere^ but 
where, we are unable to decide. 

We are distinctly told by Strabo, 
with reference to this very part of his 
work, that Hipparchus reckoned 700 
stadia to a degree (ii. p. 132). But we 
must not suppose that he was therefore 
employing a different stadium from 
that in common use. His error, in 
common with Eratosthenes (whom he 
followed), was that of over-estimating 
the quadrant of a gi’eat circle, which 
he reckoned at 63,000 stadia instead 
of 54,000, its true value in round 
numbers. 
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the middle of the summer the twilight lasted almost all 
through the night, the sun being only a short distance below 
the horizon.^ According to the calculation of Hipparchus this 
latitude coincided with that of the northern parts of Gaul ; ^ 
which he thus placed nearly to the north of Massilia, or 
just about the latitude of Paris, 

His next parallel was drawn 6300 stadia to the north of 
Byzantium, and passed to the north of the Pains Maeotis, while 
to the west it lay still through the northernmost parts of Gaul. 
Here the solstitial day was of seventeen hours* duration, and 
the phenomena of the twilight nights were still more remark- 
able. At the winter solstice in the same latitudes the sun did 
not rise more than 6 cubits, or 12^ above the horizon. 

Beyond this again he pointed out that at a distance of 9100 
stadia from the parallel of Massilia, the sun would rise only 
4 cubits, and the longest day be of eighteen hours : and beyond 
that again would come a circle where the longest day was of 
nineteen hours, and the sun in winter would rise only 3 cubits. 
Both these circles he appears to have considered as passing 
through different parts of Britain : but this part of his system 
is very imperfectly known to us, Strabo, by whom alone it is 
reported, having considered it as of little importance to geo- 
graphy, as these extreme northern regions were (in his opinion) 
unknown, and uninhabitable from cold."^ 

It appears certain, however, that Hipparchus, in common 
with Eratosthenes, adopted the leading statements of Pytheas, 
and admitted the existence of an island named Thule, where 
the solstitial day was twenty-four hours long.^ As an astro- 


® Strabo, ii. p. 135. Of course this 
statement, tbougb partly ti*ae of tbe 
supposed parallel of latitude, is wholly 
false as applied to the northern shores 
of the Black Sea, which are really in 
just about the same latitude as Geneva. 
As applied even to the latitude of Paris, 
which is situated in lat. 48° 50V very 
nearly on the line of sixteen hours’ 
day, it is considerably exaggerated. 

3 ii. 1, pp. 72, 75. 


* Strabo, ii. p. 135. He here stops 
with the circle of 0300 stadia nortli of 
Byzantium, biit in another passage (ii. 
p. 75 ) he cites some further observations 
of Hipparchus, from which the account 
given in the text is derived. 

^ This is indeed not distinctly stated 
by Strabo; but as that author through- 
out censures Hipparchus, in common 
with Eratosthenes, for attaching cre- 
dence to the fables of Fythcas, and for 
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nomer Hipparolius would know, that in proceeding north, this 
phenomenon would really oocnr on the Arctic Circle, and hence 
probably he more readily admitted the statement that it had 
been actually observed. 

§ 9. It must be admitted that, notwithstanding many grave 
errors, Hipparchus had really made considerable progress 
towards laying down a correct map of the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean, and had introduced some important 
corrections into that of Eratosthenes. But the case was alto- 
gether otherwise with regard to Asia. Here we have seen that 
the principal parallel of latitude, assumed by Eratosthenes to 
be continued from the Gulf of Issus through Thapsacus, the 
Caspian Gates, and the foot of the Indian Caucasus to the 
Indian Ocean, was really a very fair approximation to the 
truth, as far at least as the Indian frontier. This parallel 
coincided generally with the southern foot of the great range 
that under the names of Taurus, Paropamisus, and Imaus, was 
considered by Eratosthenes as traversing Asia from west to 
east. Hipparchus, however, rejected this view — on what 
grounds we do not know — and carried up almost all the points 
on this line to latitudes far exceeding the truth, placing even 
Thapsacus not less than 4800 stadia to the north of Babylon, 
or more than three degrees and a half beyond its true latitude, 
and the Caspian Gates nearly on the same parallel.® But 
from this point he conceived the great central chain of Taurus 
• — the existence of which, as a kind of backbone of Asia, he 
did not dispute— to have a direction to the north-east, so as to 
remove Hyrcania, Margiana, and Bactria successively farther 
and farther to the north. So far indeed did he carry this dis- 
placement, as to remove Bactria proper (the environs of Balkh) 
which is really in the same latitude with the southernmost 
part of the Morea, to a level with the northern portions of 
Britain.'^ 


following him in the high latitudes, 
■which he assigned to the northern 
parts of Britain, there can bo little 
doubt that he accepted his statement 
with regard to Thule. Had it been 


otherwise Strabo could hardly have 
failed to mention the confirmation of 
his own doubts by so liigh an authority. 
^ Strabo, ii. pj). 7S, 81. 

^ Id.pp.71“75. According to Sirabo’s 
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So for as we can discern from the account given by Strabo 
(which is by no means clear) this astounding error arose prin- 
cipally from his having adopted the erroneous and greatly 
exaggex’ated estimates of the dimensions of India^ given by 
some earlier writers, especially Daimachus. As Hipparchus 
had correctly fixed the extent of India towards the south, in 
accordance with the views of Eratosthenes,® he was unable to 
gain space for the enormous length which he assigned to it 
(from north to south) without removing the mountain barrier 
of the Hindoo Koosh (which all admitted to be its northern 
boundary) much farther to the north than its true position. 
Hence the countries to the north of this, Bactria, Sogdiana, &c., 
were in like manner transported into the far regions of Northern 
Asia, a supposition which, as Strabo observes, is sufficiently 
negatived by the fact of the great fertility and productiveness 
of those provinces.^ 

Another error into which Hipparchus fell was probably con- 
nected with the preceding. He maintained that the river 
Indus had its course towards the south-east, instead of flowing 
from north to south, as had been the received view of all 
geographers from the time of Alexander.^ Of his views with 


own geography, which brought down 
Britain far below its true latitude, 
the parallel of Bactria (as assumed by 
Hipparchus) would pass altogether to 
the north of that island, aud even of 
lerne (Ireland), which he supposed to 
lie considerably farther north. 

® The comparatively correct position 
assigned to the south of India and 
Taprohano by Eratosthenes and Hip- 
parchus was doubtless based upon the 
report that those regions lay within 
the tropic ; an observation erroneously 
applied by others to the parts of India 
visited by Nearchus and Onesicritus, 
but which was of course perfectly true 
with regard to the more southern por- 
tions of the peninsula. 

** Strabo, ii. pp. 73, 75. Strabo 
indeed greatly exaggerates tlie degree 
of cold that must belong to the parallel 
in question, wliich, as he obseryes, 
would fall far to the nortii of Ireland, 


which is itself barely inhabitable ( ! ), 
but the luxuriant growth of vines in 
Hyrcariia and Bactria, on which he 
lays especial stress, is undoubtedly a 
sure criterion of a more southerly 
climate. The great fertility of the 
environs of Balkh and Merv (Bactria 
and Margiana) is attested by all modern 
travellers. 

Throughout this discussion it may 
be observed that Strabo argues soiel^r 
from the probabilities of the case, such 
as climate and natural productions, 
It is evident that he had no astro- 
nomical observations to appeal to, 
which, however rude and imperfect, 
would have been decisive of the ques- 
tion. 

^ Strabo, ii. p. 87. In this instance, 
as in several others, Hipparchus, out 
of opposition to Eratosthenes, returned 
to the views embodied in what Strabo 
calls the old maps (KaOdirep fcV rois 
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regard to the river Ganges we have no distinct statement^, but 
he doubtless considered it as falling into the Eastern Ocean, 
and apparently as having a course about parallel with that of 
the Indus. 

§ 10. This fundamental misconception as to the direction of 
the great mountain chain, led him also to bring up the coasts 
of Carmania and Persia, and the Persian Gulf, far above their 
true position in latitude, and thus distorted his whole map of 
Asia. But besides this great error, his minor criticisms of 
Eratosthenes, with regard to the distances and relative positions 
of many points on his map, specimens of which have been 
preserved to us by Strabo, certainly seem to warrant the obser- 
vation of that author, that they were dictated by a captious 
disposition to demand an amount of accuracy that belonged 
rather to the geometer than to the geographer.^ Hipparchus 
indeed was justified in demanding the most perfect accuracy 
of which the subject would admit, and his theoretical concep- 
tion of what geography ought to be was in advance of all his 
predecessors : but he overlooked the imperfect nature of the 
means at his command, which gave him in reality very little 
power of rectifying their conclusions. 

In several instances indeed he criticized the arguments of 
Eratosthenes, and rejected his conclusions in order to return 
to the views of earlier writers, where these (as Strabo points 
out) w^ere much more erroneous, and those of Eratosthenes 
substantially correct.^ To take a single instance : in regard 
to the regions bordering on the Euphrates, which might be 
supposed to have been better known to the Greeks in the days 
of the Seleucidan monarchy, Eratosthenes placed Babylon 
more than 2000 stadia to the east of Thapsacus, while Hip- 
parchus that it was not more than 1000.^ The real 


apx^LOis irlva^L Karay4yp<XTrraC) : those 
namely before the time of Eratosthenes. 
(See also ii. 1, p. 90.) 

Strabo, ii. pp. 79, 87, &c. 

^ This was the case especially witli 
tlie strange error with regard to the 


position of India. This had been in 
great measure corrected by Eratos- 
thenes, while Hipparchus returned to 
the old view, and carried it to an exag- 
gerated extent (Strabo, ii. 1, §§ 2-4). 

^ Strabo, ii. p. 90. 
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interval is more than 5i'' of longitude or about 240 G. miles, 
(2400 stadia), so that the estimate of Eratosthenes was in 
reality considerably Mow the truth. Throughout the long 
discussion which Strabo has preserved to us, of the geography 
of these regions, and the points connecting them with Alex- 
andria, it would appear that Hipparchus was generally wrong, 
while the views of Eratosthenes were approximately correct. 
It is difficult, however, to pronounce judgement with con- 
fidence in such a controversy without being able to consult 
and compare the original authorities. 

One thing, however, is curious to observe: how both 
Eratosthenes and Hipparchus are aiming at something like 
geometrical correctness, and applying geometrical arguments 
where they had no accurate observations to go on, or even 
approximately correct measurements of distances. But with 
all this, it is impossible not to see that they had an idea, 
though dim and vague, of a kind of triangulation analogous 
to that by which a modern geographer would endeavour to 
connect distant points with which he was but imperfectly 
acquainted. 

§ 11. With regard to longitudes it does not appear that 
Hipparchus was able to make any considerable advance on the 
results obtained by his predecessor. He was indeed, as we 
have already pointed out, the first to indicate the true method 
of determining longitudes by the comparative observation of 
eclipses,® but no such observations were at his command, nor 
have we any account of his having attempted to institute 
them. The very imperfect means at the command of the 
ancients for the measurement of time would indeed have suf- 
ficed to prevent their being made with any approach to cor- 
rectness; but even such rough approximations as they could 
give would have been a valuable assistance. 

Hipparchus indeed wrote throughout as an astronomer, 
rather than a geographer. Hence he does not seem to have 


® Strabo, i, 1, § 12, p. 7. Ptolem. Geogr, i, 4. See preceding chapter, p. 633. 
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obtained, or even sought to obtain, any additional information 
concerning the western regions of Europe, beyond what was 
known to Ms predecessors, though the course of events had in 
his day had the effect of opening out new sources of knowledge, 
of which he might readily have availed himself. In one 
instance we find him recurring to an error which had been 
generally received in earlier times, but had apparently been 
rejected by Eratosthenes,® in making the Danube flow with 
one arm into the Adriatic, and with the other into the Euxine J 
This strange misconception continued indeed to be repeated 
by many Greek writers long after his time. 

§ 12. On one of the fundamental conceptions of geography 
Hipparchus departed from the view which was generally 
adopted in his time, as well as by most succeeding writers. 
He refused to admit that the habitable world was surrounded 
on all sides by sea, or that the Atlantic Ocean was continuous 
with the Indian Ocean, and that again with the sea to the 
north of Scythia.® This scepticism appears to have been 
based, not, as in the case of Herodotus, upon the mere absence 
of proof, but upon certain observations of Seleucus (a Baby- 
lonian author otherwise unknown) with regard to the tides, 
which appeared to Hipparchus to be incompatible with the 
hypothesis of a continuous circumfluent ocean. 

In regard to the question, so much discussed among the 
Alexandrian writers, of the Homeric geography, Hipparchus 
altogether rejected the views of Eratosthenes, and adopted 
the popular explanation, according to which the localities 
visited by Ulysses were identified with well-known places on 
the shores of the Mediterranean.® 


® This is nofc indeed clearly stated by 
Strabo, but may probably bo inferred 
from his expression that Hipparchus 
shared this erroneous opinion “with 
some of his predecessors/’ It was ap- 
parently one of the notions of the 


earlier geographers, which he revived 
in opposition to Eratosthenes. 

^ i. 3, § 15, p. 57. 

® Strabo, i. 1, § 9. 

» Ibid. i. 1, § 2, p. 2. 
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Section 2.-~PoZ^kW. 

§ 1. Just about contemporary with Hipparcbns was an author 
of a yery different character — the historian Polybius* Of Ms 
merits as a political or historical writer it does not belong to 
our present subject to speak, but the publication of his great 
historical work may be considered also as marking an important 
epoch in the progress of geographical knowledge. Polybius 
was the first to avail himself of the new sources of information 
that had been opened out to him by the wars and conquests 
of the Eomans in Western Europe, and which had placed the 
knowledge of those countries on an entirely new footing. As 
he himself remarks, while Alexander had opened the way to a 
more complete knowledge of the East, it was the conquests of 
the Eomans that had first led to a similar acquaintance with 
the West, and had afforded the means of access to regions 
Mtherto almost unknown to the Greeks.^ 

These new sources of information had been hardly beginning 
to be available in the days of Eratosthenes, and although the 
rapid extension of the Eoman power during the half century 
that followed his death (b.c. 196-146), and the repeated wars 
that brought it into collision with the Greek monarchies both 
in Europe and Asia, would seem likely to have awakened the 
interest of the Greeks in general in all that their formidable 
neighbour was doing elsewhere, there is no trace of their 
having taken advantage of the opportunity thus afforded 
them. We have seen how imperfect was the knowledge pos- 
sessed by Eratosthenes of the western countries of Europe, 
Spain, Gaul, and the regions north of the Adriatic : and 
although his successors could hardly fail to have acquired an 
increased acquaintance with these regions, it does not appear 
that this had been yet embodied in any methodical form, so as 
to render it available to the literary public in general. 

§ 2. Polybius himself had indeed enjoyed peculiar advantages 


* Polyb. iii. 59. 
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in this respect from the circumstances of his life and political 
career. Born at Megalopolis in Arcadia about B.o. 204, he 
was the son of Lycortas, one of the most distinguished leaders 
of the Achsean League, and was early initiated in political and 
military affairs. After the Second Macedonian War and the 
defeat of Perseus (b.o. 167) he was one of the Achseans selected 
as men of rank and influence to be sent as hostages to Eome, 
where he remained seventeen years; and during this period 
he had not only the opportunity of studying the political 
institutions and history of Eome, which were still very im- 
perfectly known to the Greeks in general, but he contracted 
close personal friendships with many of the leading Eoman 
statesmen; among others with the younger Scipio Africanus, 
whom at a later period he accompanied during the Third 
Punic War. Polybius was himself present at the destruction 
of Carthage in b.o. 146, and was employed by Scij)io in the 
command of a Eoman squadron to explore the coasts of Africa. 
It is probable also that he accompanied Scipio during the war 
against Numantia (b.o. 134) : at all events it is certain that he 
not only visited Spain and Gaul, as well as Africa, but under- 
took, according to his own account, long and dangerous 
journeys through those countries, extending even to the shores 
of the Atlantic, with the express view of making himself 
acquainted with their geographical position, as well as their 
natural characters and productions.^ At what period of his 
life Polybius undertook these extensive travels we are not 
distinctly told : but it is difficult to place them before the fall 
of Carthage, as, during the whole period of his compulsory 
residence at Eome, he was in a certain sense a prisoner, and 
after he was set at liberty, he returned in the first instance to 
Greece, where he took an active part in public affairs, until 
summoned by Scipio to attend him to the war. His historical 
work was certainly not completed till after the same period ; 
and ended with the destruction of Corinth, b.c, 146. Polybius 


2 Polyb. iii. 59. 
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Mmself sEryived that eyent by more than twenty years, haying 
liyed to the advanced age of 82; Ms death may probably be 
placed about B.o. 122.® 

No historian of antiquity was more fully alive to the im- 
portance of geography, as an aid to history, than Polybius. 
This is not only apparent from the geographical remarks inter- 
spersed through his whole work, but, like his predecessor 
Ephorus, he had set apart one whole book for a systematic 
treatise on geography, in which he had fully developed his 
views upon that subject. Unfortunately this book^ — the thirty- 
fourth of his voluminous work^ — ^is one of those lost to us : the 
fragments preserved to us by Strabo and others being very 
inconsiderable. Prom these fragments, however, combined 
with the remarks introduced in earlier parts of his history, we 
are enabled to gather the following leading outline of his 
geographical views. 

§ 3. He considered, in accordance with the views generally 
received in his time, that Europe was bounded by the Tanai’s 
on the east : and Asia was separated from Africa by the Nile : 
the strait at the Pillars of Hercules of course forming the 
boundary between Europe and Africa.^ The whole of the north 
coast of Africa from the Columns to the Altars of the Philaeni, 
on the shore of the Great Syrtis,^ was subject to the Cartha- 
ginians, who had also extended their rule (previous to the 
Second Punic War) over the whole coast of Spain from the 
Columns to the headland where the range of the Pyrenees 
descended to the Mediterranean,® With the Pyrenees them- 
selves he was well acquainted, and rightly conceived them as 
extending from sea to sea, and separating the Kelts or Gauls 
from the Spaniards. Both these nations he knew to extend 


* For tke clironology of the life of 
Polybius, see Clinton’s FclsU Mdtmici, 
vol. iii p. 526 ; and the excellent 
article on his life in Dr. Smith’s Diet 
of Biogr. vol. iii. pp. 443-448. 

^ Poiyb. iii. 39. 

* The name is here found for the 


first time; but it is mentioned inci'* 
dentally as the well-known limit of the 
Carthaginian dominions to the east 
(iii. 39, X. 40), The legend connected 
with it is first related by Sallust 
{B. Jug, 79). 

» Id. iii, 39. 
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across to the outer sea, or Atlantic Ocean, but of tbe regions 
bordering on that Ocean (with the exception of part of Spain)^ 
he seems to have had very imperfect information. As we have 
already seen he rejected altogether the authority of Pytheas 
and his statements concerning the western coasts of Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, as well as his account of Thule and the 
remoter lands towards the north. At the same time he had 
very little to substitute in their place, and though he had 
evidently some information concerning the British Islands, and 
the lands from whence tin was brought,® as well as concerning 
the northern regions of Europe, it was evidently of a very 
vague and general character. Indeed he himself tells us that 
Scipio was unable to obtain any trustworthy information con- 
cerning Britain from the merchants of Massilia or Narbo, or even 
from those who came from Corbilo, an important emporium 
of trade, situated apparently at the mouth of the Loire.® Un- 
fortunately the part of his work in which he treated specifically 
of these countries is lost to us : and the same thing is the case 
with regard to the few notions he professed to have picked up 
concerning the northern regions of Europe, extending from 
Gaul to the Tanais.^ We may, however, infer from the total 
silence of Strabo, that they contained little, if anything, of 
importance. Polybius was indeed fully conscious of his 
ignorance of these regions, and was content (like Herodotus) 
to leave it in uncertainty whether there was continuous sea 
to the north of Europe or not.^ 


7 He was certainly acquainted with 
the mouth of the Tagus, and seems to 
have obtained particular information 
concerning the western shores of Lusi- 
tania. See a passage cited from Ms 
Srth book by Athenseus, vii p. 302 c. 

* Id, iii. 57. This passage is im- 
portant as being the first where men- 
tion is found of the production of tin, 
in connection with Britain. It is also 
remarkable for the use of the British 
Islands” in the plural, but this ex- 
pression apparently relates to Britain 
and the adjoining Tin Islands (Gassi- 
terides), rather than to the more distant 


and outlying lerne or Hibernia, with 
which it is uncertain whether Polybius 
was acquainted. 

® xxxiy. 10. The name of Corbilo is 
not mentioned by any later writer, and 
its site cannot therefore be fixed. 
Strabo, who cites it from Polybius, says 
only that it was an emporium on the 
river Liger, but from the connection in 
which he mentions it, we may probably 
infer that it was at the mouth of that 
river 

^ Polyb. iii. 37. 

2 Ibid. iii. 38. 
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§ 4. His knowledge of Spain, wkicli ke had himself visited, 
and which had been to a great extent opened up by the wars 
of the Eomans in that country, undoubtedly far exceeded that 
which any other G-reek had ever possessed. His geographical 
account of the peninsula is indeed unfortunately lost, but the 
number of names of towns, as well as of the native tribes, which 
he incidentally mentions, suiSciently attests the extent of Ms 
knowledge. If, indeed, this part of his work was not written 
till after he had accompanied his friend Scipio to the Human- 
tine war, he must have had ample opportunities of infoiming 
himself concerning the political, as well as the physical, 
geography of Spain. He was well acquainted with the great 
rivers : the Bsetis, the Anas, and the Tagus, and even attempted 
an estimate of the length of the last; which he considered to 
have a course of 8000 stadia from its sources to the Ocean.® 
He gave an account also of the great fertility of Lusitania, 
which has every appearance of being derived from personal 
observation ; as well as of the silver mines near Hew Carthage, 
which were still extensively worked in his time, giving em- 
ployment, it was said, to not less than 40,000 persons.^ Their 
produce was estimated at 25,000 drachma a day, which was 
probably an exaggeration. 

Of Gaul he apparently knew much less : though the Eomans 
had now established permanent footing in its south-eastern 
portions and the commercial relations of Massilia with different 
parts of the country had doubtless opened out new sources of 
information concerning the interior, and even the external 
coasts, which were before inaccessible. But the more accurate 
and complete knowledge of Gaul, which had been acquired 
in the time of Strabo, led him to attach less value to the 
statements of Polybius, and consequently we rarely find his 
authority cited, and are left much in the dark as to the actual 
extent of his knowledge. Prom a passage of his work still 
extant, however,® it would appear that he knew the names at 


xxxiv. 7, ap. Strab p. 106 


* Polyb. ap. Strab. p. 147* 


* iii 38. 
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least of the principal nations adjoining the Western Ocean, 
which he promises to give in detail elsewhere. It seems 
certain also that he was acquainted with the outlet of the 
Loire (Liger) into the Atlantic Ocean, and even with the 
existence of the Morini, as a people divided only by a narrow 
strait from the island of Britain.® He appears to have con- 
sidered this as the most northern part of the continent of 
Europe. This circumstance would alone show how complete 
was his ignorance of the adjoining regions. The most remote 
people of the interior of whom we find mention are the Arverni : ^ 
but there is little doubt that his knowledge in this direction 
was really more extensive. 

§ 5. In no respect was Polybius more in advance of all his 
predecessors than in his knowledge of the Alps. The import- 
ance of this great chain of mountains as one of the main 
geographical features of Europe could not fail indeed to force 
itself upon the attention of all observers as soon as the Homans 
had extended their conquests to the foot of the great barrier, 
which encircled Italy on the north, and appeared to cut off all 
communication with the nations beyond. But already before 
the birth of Polybius, Hannibal had shown that it was possible 
to conduct an army across this formidable mountain barrier : 
and the experiment was subsequently repeated by Hasdrubal 
with comparatively little difficulty. The Eomans indeed do 
not appear to have followed their example until a much later 
period, so far as the passage of armies was concerned, as their 
troops could be transported with much greater facility by sea 
to Massilia and the mouths of the Ehone. But there can be 
no doubt that the passes across them were already well known 
and frequented by the neighbouring tribes, and Polybius him- 


« See Pliny, IT, K iv. 23, § 122. 
At the same time it mnst be admitted 
that PHny*s expression (imde per Lug- 
duniim ad portiim Morinonim Britan- 
nicum, qua videtur mensni’am agere 
Polybiiis) is ambiguons, and Pliny may 
have himself supplied the name. 


^ Their name is found in the account, 
of the march of Hasdrubal through 
Oaul, to join his brother Hannibal in 
Italy, as given by Livy (Liv, xxvii. 39 ; ; 
and though this part of the work of 
Polybius is lost, we may safely assume 
that it was derived from him by Livy. 
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self had acquired accurate information concerning them. He 
states indeed expressly that he had himself followed in detail 
the route of Hannibal oyer the mountains his description of 
the localities is lively and picturesque, and as he had himself 
no doubt of the route taken by the great Carthaginian general, 
we may feel confident that he would have set the question at 
rest for all subsequent inquirers had he not unfortunately 
adopted the plan of omitting almost all proper names, whether 
of tribes or places, as barbarous in sound and utterly unknown 
to his Greek readers. To us on the contrary they could 
hardly have failed to convey most valuable information.® 

In the time of Polybius it would appear that only four 
passes across the main chain of the Alps were generally known 
and used : the first, through the Ligurians, following the coast 
of the Tyrrhenian Sea : next that through the Taurini, which 
was supposed to be the one followed by Hannibal; thirdly, 
that through the Salassians (an expression applicable to either 
the Great or the Little St. Bernard); fourthly, that through 
the Ehsetians — the modern Tyrol — which from its great com- 
parative facility must have been frequented in all ages.^ Un- 
fortunately the statements of Polybius on this subject are 
preserved to us only at second-hand by Strabo, and we have 
thus no means of estimating the amount of information which 
he really possessed concerning the passes thus enumerated. 

§ 6. But there can be no doubt that his knowledge of the 
Alpine nations that bordered Italy on the north, and extended 
from thence to the Danube must have been very imperfect. 
It was not till the reign of Augustus that the Roman arms 
were carried into these wild regions : and there was probably 
but little commercial intercourse with the tribes north of the 
Alps until those inhabiting the mountains had been brought 
under the dominion of Rome. But the foundation of the 
Roman colony of Aquileia, as early as B.c. 181, doubtless led 
to more extensive commercial relations with the neighbouring 


® iiL48. 


Note A, p. 37. ‘ Polyb. ap. Strab. iv. 6, p. 209. See Note A- 
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tribes in tMs quarter: and the discoyery soon after of gold 
mines of extraordinary richness in the land of the Taurisci, a 
Norican tribe/ must have tended greatly to increase the com- 
munication with Italy. Such was the effect produced by the 
sudden influx of gold from this source, that we are assured the 
price fell directly throughout Italy by one-third/ 
Notwithstanding the valuable information acquired by 
Polybius concerning the Alps, and its great superiority to that 
of his predecessors, we must not suppose that he had anything 
like a clear geographical acquaintance with the course and 
configuration of that great chain. He was indeed familiar- — as 
any one who had visited the north of Italy must needs be— 
with its great extent, which he estimated at 2200 stadia, 
measured along the plains at the foot of the mountains (a 
statement very much beneath the truth), and he rightly judged 
them to be of much greater elevation than any of the moun- 
tains in Greece or the neighbouring countries. But his mode 
of estimating their height was singularly rude and imperfect : 
for (he said) it was possible for any active man to ascend the 
most lofty of the Greek mountains — Taygetus, Parnassus, 
Olympus, &c. — within a single day, or thereabouts, while it 
would take any one more than five days to ascend the AIps."^ 
Whether this refers to the journey across the passes, or was 
founded upon some vague stories he had heard from the moun- 


® iy rots TavplcTKOis rois NwptKoTs. 
This is the first mention of the name of 
the Noricans, afterwards so familiar to 
the Eoman writers. Pliny (iii. 20, 
§123) appears to regard the Tanriscans 
and Noricans as synonymous terms ; 
while Strabo calls the Tanriscans a 
Norican tribe (iv. 6, § 9), and this 
appears to have been the general view, 
but their position is not fixed by any 
ancient writer. 

® Polyb. ap. Strab. iv. 4, p. 208. 
Prom his description it is evident that 
this gold was derived from “ diggings,” 
very much in tlie same manner as that 
now found in Australia. It often 
occurred in lumps or “ nuggets ” of the 
size of beaus or peas. The works were 


doubtless soon exhausted, and seem to 
have ceased to exist long before the 
time of Stmbo, who refers to them 
quite as a thing of the past. 

^ xxxiv. 10. It is curious to compare 
this with the statement of Strabo that 
the mountains in the land of tine Me- 
duili, which he regarded as the highest 
in the whole range, were 100 stadia in 
the direct ascent of the highest part: 
a very moderate estimate, as his words 
clearly imply that he is not speaking 
of their perpendicular height (rh yovy 
opdiilorarov avrS>v vtj/os crraSiwy ixarhy 
ex^iy (pactl rijy avd$a(TLV, KavdeyBe icdKiy 
T^y fcVl robs opovs rijs *Ira\ias Kara- 
0a<ny. Strabo, iv. 6, § 5). 
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tameers of the time actually required to climb the highest 
peaks, it is in any case a palpable exaggeration. At the same 
time his description of the Ehone (Ehodanus) as having its 
sources ^4n the most northerly parts of the Alps above the 
inmost recess of the Adriatic,” and flowing from thence towards 
the south-west,® suflSciently indicates how vague, or rather how 
utterly erroneous, was his conception of the general configura- 
tion of the Alpine chain. 

§ 7. His knowledge of the geography of Italy was doubtless 
greatly superior to that of any of his predecessors : the more 
northern parts of that country, which had been previously very 
imperfectly known to the Greeks, having been opened out by 
the conquests of the Eomans in Cisalpine Gaul, Liguria and 
Venetia. His account of the great lakes of Northern Italy, and 
the rivers that flowed from them, though distorted in our ex- 
isting copies of Strabo, was evidently originally quite correct,® 
and shows an accurate knowledge of the countries in question. 
But his general description of the peninsula, and the nations 
that inhabited it, which undoubtedly found a place in his 
thirty-fourth book, has been unfortunately lost to us. The 
expression in one passage ^ where he speaks of Italy as a kind 
of triangle, having the Alps for its base, and the promontory 
of Cocinthus for its vertex, would seem at first to indicate a 
very imperfect idea of its figure ; but it is clear that this 
similitude is to be taken only in a very rough and general 
sense, and we learn from another passage cited by Strabo,® 
that he was well acquainted with the peculiar configuration of 
the southernmost part of the peninsula, and its two long pro- 
jecting arms separated by the deep gulf of Tarentum. In like 
manner his description of Cisalpine Gaul, and the relations 
between the two great chains of the Alps and the Apennines 


5 iii. 37. 

« Polyb. ap. Strab. iv. 6, § 12. It 
is admitted by all recent editors, that 
the error in our existing copies, by 
wMcb the Addua is described as flow- 
ing from the Lake Verbanus, and the 


Ticinus from the Lake Larius, is a mere 
fault of the copyists and cannot be 
imputed either to Polybius or Strabo. 

^ ii. 14. 

® Ap. Strab. v. L § 3. 
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ttat bounded it, tbough falling far short of the requirements 
of modern geography, still presents a clear and intelligible 
picture, exceeding almost any similar passage to be found in 
earlier writers. In describing these regions he evidently does 
so in the belief that they were still imperfectly known to his 
contemporaries in general, and takes occasion in passing to 
censure the ignorance that Timseus especially had shown con- 
cerning them. That writer, as having been a native of Sicily, 
might naturally have been presumed to have possessed better 
means of information concerning Italy and the adjoining 
islands than most other Greeks, and probably enjoyed a repu- 
tation on that account ; for which reason Polybius especially 
selected him for criticism, and showed up at considerable 
length the ignorance he had displayed with regard both to 
Italy and the adjoining islands of Sardinia and Corsica.^ 

§ 8. Another quarter in which the wars of the Eomans had 
first led the way to a more accurate geographical knowledge 
was in regard to the countries bordering on the Adriatic, 
Nowhere does the ignorance that prevailed down to a late 
period among the Greeks appear more inexplicable than in 
regard to this inland sea. From a very early period the Greek 
colonies of Apollonia and Bpidamnus (or Dyrrachium), situ- 
ated just within its entrance, had risen to considerable import- 
ance and become the seats of a flourishing commerce : ^ while 
soon after the beginning of the fourth century B.o. the founda- 
tion of new colonies in the islands of Pharos and Issa, and that 
of Ancona on the opposite coast of Italy, must have led to 
greatly increased commercial relations with the adjoining 
nations, and to a more familiar knowledge of its shores.^ Yet 


® xii. S, 4. It is amusiEg to find 
Polybius Kimself, after stating that 
Corsica produced no wild animals, 
except foxes, rabbits, and moufflons, or 
wild sheep, proceeding to give a par- 
ticular account of rabbits, as an animal 
with which he evidently presumed his 
readers to be unacquainted. 

^ This is sufficiently attested by their 
coins, which are found in large numbers 


in the countries adjoining the Adriatic, 
and even far into the interior, and some 
of which belong to quite an early period. 
Dyrrachium (or Epidamnus, as it is 
called by the historian) figures as a 
place of importance in Thucydides, at 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War 
(Thucyd. i. 24). 

® The colonies of Pharos and Issa 
were founded by the Parians about b.c. 
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we find the Greek writers long afterwards continuing to trans- 
mit the old erroneous notions concerning the countries at the 
head of the Adriatic which they had received from their pre- 
decessors. Thus Timseus, as we learn from Polybius, while 
he repeated the old fables concerning the Eridanns, and 
the amber tears of the poplars on its banks, showed the 
greatest ignorance of the real geography of these regions.® 
We have seen also that even Hipparchus, the contemporary of 
Polybius himself and an enlightened geographer, accepted the 
popular notion that the Ister or Danube discharged a part of 
its waters by one arm into the head of the Adriatic : ^ while 
writers subsequent to Polybius were still content to repeat the 
strange misconception that the Hyllic Chersonese on the coast 
of Dalmatia was about as large as the Peloponnese!® The 
wars of the Romans with the Illyrian queen Teuta, and at a 
later period with the Dalmatians, being of necessity carried on 
principally by sea, must have led to a comparatively accurate 
knowledge of the eastern shores of the Adriatic: but the 
description of them by Polybius, which was contained in his 
special geographical treatise, is unfortunately lost to us. It 
appears however that he was still very imperfectly acquainted 
with its geographical form and dimensions, and had a very 
exaggerated idea of its extent,® 


387, with the assistance of Dionysius 
of Syracuse, who was desirous of esta- 
blishing his power over the whole of 
the Adriatic (Diodor. xv. 13). Ancona, 
on the contrary, according to Strabo, 
was founded by fugitives from Syra- 
cuse, who sought to escape from the 
despotism of the tyrant (Strabo, v. p. 
241). Hence Juvenal calls it Dorica 
Ancon.” (Sat iv. 40). It was the only 
Greek colony in this part of Italy. 

^ Polyb. ii. 16. 

Strabo, i. 3, § 15. 

® Soymnus Chius, vv. 773-776. Ac- 
cording to this author, who is doubtless 
following earlier authorities, the 
Danube flowed by five mouths into the 
Euxine, and by two into the Adriatic, 

® Dicsearchus had previously stated 
that the distance from the Peloponneso 


to the head of the Adriatic was greater 
than that from the same point to the 
columns of Hercules, which he esti- 
mated at 10,000 stadia ! (ap, Strab. ii, 
4, p. 105.) Polybius himself gives the 
length of the Adriatic from the l^elo- 
ponnese (opposite to Leucadia) to the 
head of the Gulf of Quamero at 8250 
stadia (ap. Strab. I c.), still an enormous 
over-statement; the real distance being 
less than 600 G. miles. Hence, as 
usual, Gossellin tries to explain. Ids 
error by supposing him to have made 
use of a smaller stade. But as the 
distances j^ven from the l^eloponneso 
to Leucadia, thence to Oorcyra, and 
thence again to the Acroceraunian 
promontory, are all approximately cor- 
yeot, while that along the Illyrian coast 
is greatly in excess, ho ia driven to the 
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§ 9. Another point on which the Eomans had contributed a 
material addition to the accuracy of geographical knowledge 
was by the construction of the celebrated Yia Egnatia, leading 
direct from Apollonia to the shores of the Propontis. The 
value of such a line of high-road, with measured distances, con- 
necting the Adriatic with the JEgean and the Propontis, would 
have been an invaluable resource to the ancient geographers, 
had they known how to avail themselves of it, in the manner 
that a modern geographer would have done. But even as it 
was, it became an important means of rectification of the 
notions previously existing. Eratosthenes, by a strange and 
unaccountable error, had estimated the interval between the 
two seas (the Adriatic and ^gean) at only 900 stadia (90 Gr. 
miles) while Hipparchus, correcting him, had correctly asserted 
that it was more than 2000 stadia,^ Polybius, following the 
line of the Egnatian Way, gave the distance from Apollonia 
to Thessalonica as 267 Eoman miles, or 2136 stadia. From 
thence to Cypsela on the river Hebrus he reckoned 268 miles : 
apparently the road had not at that time been carried any 
farther.® These distances agree almost exactly with those 
found at a much later period in the Antonine Itinerary,® thus 
showing the great value of the new source of information now 
for the first time introduced into geography. Of this Polybius 
was fully aware, and he repeatedly alludes to the great advan- 
tage derived from the lines of Eoman roads, ^^with the miles 
measured and marked along them.”^ But he does not appear, 


expedient of stipposing Polybius to 
bave employed one kind of stade in the 
first part of the passage and another in 
the latter 1 It would seem much more 
simple to admit that the former dis- 
tances were correct, because they were 
well known to the Greeks, the latter 
was exaggerated because it was still 
imperfectly known. The very broken 
and irregular conformation of tlie Dal- 
matian coast would also contribute 
greatly to the difficulty of estimating 
the length of the para'plus^ and the 
strange misconception concerning the 


Hyllic peninsula probably arose from 
the same cause. 

^ Strabo, ii. 1, § 40, p. 92. 

® Polyb. ap. Strab. vii. p. 322. 

® Itin. Ant. pp. 329-332. In the 
itinerary the line of road is naturally 
continued to Byzantium, hut when 
first constructed it was undoubtedly 
directed to the Hellespont, not to the 
Bosphorus. 

^ ravra yh.p vvv fie^rj/iaTtarrat koX 
Kcura crraSiovs okt^ Sia P<y- 
piaicoy iii. 39. See also xxxiv. 

12, concerning the Egnatian Way. 
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anymore than preceding geographers, to have pointed out any 
mode of correcting these itinerary distances, in order to apply 
them to the determination of the geographical intervals, and 
the true position of the points thus connected. The want of 
all power of taking observations of longitude deprived the 
ancient geographers of the most ready and important means 
of correction ; but we find no trace of their applying sys- 
tematically the simple and obvious expedient of deducting a 
given portion of the itinerary distances for the windings of the 
road, in order to arrive at a nearer approximation to the direct 
distances between any given points. 

§ 10, Polybius had himself visited Byzantium, and his de- 
scription of the peculiar site of that city, and the advantages 
it derived from its position, in regard to the trade with the 
Euxine and the Pains Maeotis, is one of the most valuable that 
has been left us from antiquity. It is worthy of remark that 
he prefaces these details with the excuse that they w^ere not 
generally known, on account of the place lying rather out of 
the way of those parts of the world that were generally visited.^ 
It does not appear that he had himself penetrated any farther 
within the Euxine, but he had clearly obtained good informa- 
tion concerning that sea, as well as the Pains Mseotis,^ and 
the connecting strait of the Cimmerian Bosporus : and his 
observations on the currents of the two straits, and the phy- 
sical changes that were going on in the two seas are a very 
interesting specimen of early speculations on physical geo- 
graphy.*^ His inference, that from the great amount of alluvial 
deposit brought down by the numerous rivers flowing into the 


® iv. 38. Zih rb fiiKpbv KeTcOat rcoy 
iTTicrKOirovpL^ycov fjLsp&y rijs otKov/Aeyrjs^ 
Yet he directly afterwards speaks of 
Ms own times as a period when all 
countries were visited and become ac- 
cessible, both by land and sea (rwy vvy 
KaipWf 4y oh Trayrosy ir^cortoy xcd Ttopev^ 
ray yeyoySruv, iv. 40). 

® One proof of this is that he was 
well aware of the small size of the 
Falus Mseotis as compared with the 


Enxine, as he reckons the circum- 
ference of the one at 8000 stadia, of 
the other at 22,000 (iv. 39). Earlier 
writers, as we have seen, had supposed 
the Palus Mmotis to be half as large 
as the Euxine : and even long after the 
time of Polybius very exaggerated 
notions were entertained of its size and 
extent. 

^ Polyb. iv. 39-'42. 
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Euxine and Pains ■ M'seotis, the former sea would gradually 
become shoal, as the latter was already in his day,® and that 
both would eventually be filled up— was unquestionably cor» 
rect in theory; but he seems to have greatly overrated the 
rapidity of the process, chiefly from not having made sufficient 
allowance for the great depth of the Black Sea. Even the 
shallow Palus Masotis, though growing continually shallower, 
is still far from being filled up, and Polybius would doubtless 
be much surprised, could he compare its present condition, at 
the small amount of change that has actually taken place in 
2000 years.® 

§ 11. Of the knowledge possessed by Polybius of Asia we 
have very imperfect means of judging. But there is no reason 
to suppose that he had any important sources of information 
concerning the more distant regions of that country, which 
were not available to Eratosthenes. Indeed he himself in one 
passage spoke of Eratosthenes as the best authority concerning 
the Asiatic provinces from the Euphrates to the Indus.^ At the 
same time there can be no doubt that had his account of the 
campaigns of the Seleucidan kings in the remoter provinces of 
their empire been preserved to us entire, we should have derived 
from it many valuable contributions to the more detailed 
knowledge of those countries. The most important of these 
operations was the expedition of Antiochus the G-reat with a 
view to reduce the revolted provinces of Upper Asia again to 
submission. From the extant fragments of this part of his his- 
tory we learn that Antiochus, after defeating Arsaces, king of 


® Aristotle had already pomted out 
this fact (MeteoTologim^i. 14, § 29), and 
dmwn the same inference as Polybius. 
That pldlosopher observes that the 
Palus Masotis was no longer navigable 
in his day for the same sized vessels as 
it had been sixty years hefors, a very 
curious fact, which he had doubtless 
learnt from Greek traders. Polybius 
tells us tliat in his day the greater part 
of it was only from 7 to 5 fathoms deep, 
and could not therefore be navigated 


hy large ships without a pilot (iv. 40), a 
clear proof of the size of the trading 
ships that frequented the Euxine. At 
the present day the greater part of it 
has still a depth of about 6 or 7 fathoms 
(Admiralty chart). 

® See on this subject the observations 
of Br. Goodenough in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, vol. i. pp. 
105-107. 

T Poiyb. ap. Strab. xiv. p. 663. 
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Parthia, and reducing Euthydemus, king of Bactria/ to sub- 
mission— tliougli leaving Mm the title of king — crossed the 
(Indian) Caucasus, and descended into India, where he re- 
newed with Sophagasenus, the Indian king, the relations of 
friendship contracted by Seleucus I. with Sandiacottus, about 
100 years before, and received from him a number of addi- 
tional elephants. He afterwards accomplished his return 
through Arachosia, and after crossing the river Erymanthus 
(evidently the Etymander, or Helmund) proceeded through 
Drangiana into Carmania, where he wintered.® Some further 
details with regard to this latter part of his march would have 
been peculiarly interesting, as the route from Drangiana into 
Carmania lies across an arid and perilous desert, ^vkich has 
only very recently been traversed by any modern traveller.® 

An incidental notice of the towm of Gerrha on the Persian 
Gulf is interesting as showing the extensive commercial rela- 
tions maintained by the inhabitants with other parts of Arabia, 
from whence they derived large quantities of myrrh and frank- 
incense, as well as with the Greeks of Seleucia. Antiochus 
appears to have intended to reduce the city and neighbouring 
tribes, but was ultimately content to leave them in enjoyment 
of their liberty ; a concession which they however purchased 
by magnificent presents.^ 

§ 12. Prom the few portions that remain to us of this part 
of his history it seems probable that Polybius followed, in 
regard to the remoter provinces of Asia, the same rule that he 
had laid down to himself with respect to Gaul and the Alpine 
tribes, of introducing as few proper names of places as possible, 
except such as might be supposed already familiar to Greek 
ears: like Hecatompylus and Zariaspa. Fortunately it was 
otherwise with regard to Asia Minor, with which the Greeks in 
his day would in general be sufficiently well acquainted ; and 
his accounts of the campaigns of the Eoman and the Syrian 


® Polyb. X. 49, xi. 34. These opera- ® See Chapter XII. p. 521. 

tions may apparently be assigned to ^ Id. xiii, 9. 

the years 206 and 205 b.c. 
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monarclis in that country are among the most Taluahle ma- 
terials for the determination of its geography. These have 
indeed been preserved to ns chiefly at second-hand ; but the 
few fragments of the original that remain are sufficient to 
show how closely the narrative of Polybius has been followed 
by Livy; and we may rely with confidence on the geogra- 
phical details furnished by the latter, in this part of his work, 
being derived immediately and wholly from his Greek au- 
thority. Nowhere is this more conspicuous than in his relation 
of the campaign of the consul On. Manlius against the Gala- 
tians or Gauls then recently established in Phrygia, which is 
at once an interesting piece of military history, and a most 
valuable addition to our detailed geographical knowledge of 
the countries in question.^ The same remark applies to the 
important geographical details, as well as the graphic descrip- 
tions of localities, found in the narrative of the wars of the 
Eomans in Greece and Macedonia, as preserved to us by Livy. 
There can be no doubt that all these details— the value of 
which is acknowledged by all modern topographers — are 
derived directly from Polybius.® 

§ 13. With regard to Africa— at least to the northern parts 
of that continent, bordering on the Mediterranean — ^there can 
be no doubt that Polybius possessed much more ample means 
of information than had been accessible to previous Greek 
geographers. The wars of the Eomans with Carthage, and 
their alliance with the Numidian king Masinissa, had opened 
out the knowledge of regions and countries in this direction, 
which had been previously almost a sealed book to the Greek 
writers. There is little doubt that commercial jealousy ex- 
cluded foreign traders from Carthaginian ports, with the 


® See the remarks of Colonel Leake 
(jism p, 145), who deriYed im- 

portant assistance from this source in 
his able attempt to arrange the geo- 
graphy of Asia Minor with the very 
defective materials at his command, 

® To the same source is undoubtedly 
owing the unusually detailed and 


graphic account by Plutarch of the 
defiles of the river Aous, where Flami- 
ninus defeated Philip V., king of 
Macedonia ; though Plutarch has com- 
mitted the strange mistake of con- 
founding the Aous with the neighbour- 
ing river Apsus (Pint. Flaminin, c. 3; 
Leake’s JVort/tern Greece^ vol. i. p.389). 
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exception of the capital, and perhaps one or two other points : 
and the scanty information possessed by most Greek writers 
upon the extensive regions subject to the Carthaginian rule is 
a remarkable feature in all the earlier geographical treatises. 
But from the time of the Punic Wars the names of the Mas- 
sy Hans, the Masseesylians, and the Maurusians or Mauretanians 
had become familiar to the Eomans, and had doubtless reached 
the ears of the Greeks before they were introduced to them by 
Polybius.^ 

§ 14. But that historian not only possessed all the informa- 
tion that had thus become available to the Eomans in general, 
but he had enjoyed special opportunities of surveying and 
examining in detail the coasts of Africa, having been ap- 
pointed by his friend Scipio, during the Third Punic War, 
to the command of a squadron, with the express purpose of 
carrying on such investigations. In pursuance of this object 
he not only visited the Carthaginian coasts along the Medi- 
terranean — which gave him occasion to describe the island of 
Meninx, near the Lesser Syrtis, and to enter into a detailed 
account of the Lotus-tree, and the manner in which it was 
employed as food ^ — but he extended his explorations beyond 
the Pillars of Hercules, and proceeded to a considerable dis- 
tance along the western coast of Africa. Unfortunately the 
results of this last voyage — of which the narrative, had it been 
preserved to us in the original, would have been one of the 
most interesting and valuable contributions to our geogra- 
phical knowledge — have been transmitted to us in a form so 
imperfect and obscure that they add almost nothing to the 
information we derive from other sources. The narrative of 
Polybius himself is utterly lost: and strange to say, no men- 
tion is found in Strabo of this remarkable voyage, which we 


* Together with these familiar names 
we find mentioned by Polybius (iii. 33), 
a people called the Maccsei, a name 
unknown to later writers. The Macse 
of Herodotus (iv. 175), called by Ptolemy 
(iv. 3, § 27) Macsei, who dwelt on the 


Great Syrtis, can hardly be the people 
meant. 

® Poiyb. xix. 2. See on this subject 
Barth, Wanderuiigm, pp. 259-265, and 
above, Chapter VIII. Hole P. 
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know only from the notice of it in Pliny, who has cited from 
it a number of names and distances ; but these are given in so 
confused a manner that it is impossible to arrange them in any 
intelligible order, or to arrive at any satisfactory conclusion 
concerning them.® We are unable even to discover to what 
distance his actual voyage extended, and what was the farthest 
point reached ; but it seems probable that his own explorations 
did not proceed much, if at all, beyond Cape Noun (about 
600 miles from Cape Spartel); and that the names of head- 
lands, mountains, and rivers, which belong to more distant 
regions, and some of which we recognize from their occurrence 
in the voyage of Hanno, were derived from other authorities. 
The loss of this portion of the work of Polybius is the more to 
be regretted, as there is no doubt from all our knowledge of 
this careful and conscientious author that it was given in the 
original in a thoroughly trustworthy form : and would have 
thrown much light upon the earlier voyage of Hanno, as well 
as upon the geography of the western coast of Africa in the 
time of Polybius. 

§ 15. With regard to the extension of Africa towards the 
south, he did not acquiesce in the opinion generally adopted 
in his time of its being surrounded by the Ocean ; but dis- 
tinctly tells us that with regard to the extreme parts of 
Ethiopia, where Asia and Africa joined, no one was able to 
say with certainty whether there was continuous land, or it 
was surrounded by the sea. The same doubt existed with 
regard to these regions as with respect to those in the extreme 
north of Europe.'^ He did not therefore adopt the theory of a 
circumfluous ocean, but was content (like Herodotus) to leave 
the matter in a state of doubt. 

It is singular that Polybius, while in this instance refrain- 
ing so carefully from any theoretical inference, should have 
adopted without hesitation a view suggested by some previous 
geographers, that the immediate neighbourhood of the equator 


« Note B, p. 40. 


’’ Polyb. iii. 37. 
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was muck less bot than the torrid zones on each side of it, so 
as to be habitable, and that it was in fact inhabited. This 
would appear to point to the existence of some dim and 
floating traditions of the populous and fertile regions of 
Soudan, south of the great desert of Sahara. But he appears 
to haye based it principally upon some supposed astronomical 
causes. No mention is found in Strabo of such a theory as 
ascribed to Polybius,® and it was therefore probably not noticed 
in his history ; but he is reported to have written a special 
treatise on the subject.® 

§ 16. Although Polybius, writing as a historian and poli- 
tician, would naturally give his attention rather to physical 
geography, and the natural boundaries and leading geo- 
graphical features of countries, than to the more technical 
parts of the science, he yet seems to have rightly compre- 
hended the necessity of laying down a correct map of the 
different countries with which he was concerned; and thus 
bestowed considerable pains upon the determination of dis- 
tances, as well as the configuration of lands and seas. He is 
even cited by Pliny, together with Eratosthenes, as one of the 
most diligent inquirers into this branch of the subject.^ But 
from the loss of that portion of his work, which contained a 
formal treatise on geography, the greater part of his state- 
ments of this description are lost to us. We however learn 
from Pliny that he reckoned the distance from the Strait of 
the Columns to Carthage at 1100 Eoman miles (8800 stadia), 
and from thence to the Canopic mouth of the Nile at 
1528 miles, or 12,224 stadia ; while he estimated the total 
length of the Mediterranean from the Straits to Seleucia in 
Syria at 2440 miles or 19,520 stadia;^ a calculation con- 


® Strabo, however, elsewhere inci- 
dentally refers to such a view as being 
entertained by some of the earlier geo- 
graphers (^Kal yap el olK'h(J‘ipa ravrd. 
iffTtVi ScTTrep oXojnai riyes, ii. 5, § 34, p. 
195). 

® irepl TTjS irepl rhv l(rr(p.€pivhv olK-ficrem, 


cited by Gemirms, an astronomical 
writer of the first century b.c., HJhm, 
Asiron, c* 14. 

^ “Polybius et Eratosthenes, dili- 
gentissimi existimati.” Plin. H. N, v. 
6, § 40. 

2 Plin. IT. N. Vi. 33, § 206. This 
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sMembly nearer to the truth, than that of Eratosthenes ; only 
falling short of the real length by about 500 stadia, while 
that of Eratosthenes exceeded it by more than ten times 
that amount.® On the other hand he materially underrated 
the width of the Mediterranean, asserting that its greatest 
breadth — ^which he erroneously conceived to be in a line due 
south from Narbo to the coast of Africa — did not exceed 3000 
stadia.^ In consequence of this error he had to bring down the 
coasts of G-aul and Liguria much too far to the south, and give 
a much narrower form to the Mediterranean, than had been 
supposed by Eratosthenes and his followers, who, as we have 
seen, placed Massilia almost exactly in its true position. He 
estimated the whole width of Europe from south to north,— 
from Italy to the Ocean, at 1150 miles ; drawing his line, 
according to Pliny, through Lugdunum to the port of the 
Morini opposite to Britain.® But in this case, as in several 


sum total was made up of the following 
details : — From the Straits in a straight 
line due east to Sicily he reckoned 1260 
miles and a half, 

thence to Crete . . . S75 miles 

„ Ehodes . . 183 „ 

„ the Chelidonian 

Islands. . the same 
distance, 

„ Cyprus , . 322 miles 

„ Seleucia . . 115| „ 

Here the affectation of precision im- 
plied by the notice of half-miles (d 
passus) contrasts curiously with the 
absence of any indication of the par- 
ticular points in the islands of Bhodes, 
Crete, and even Sicily, from which his 
measurement was taken. The intro- 
duction of Rhodes and the Chelidonian 
Islands between Crete and Cyprus, as 
if they all lay on the same paraUel of 
latitude, is also a grave error. 

3 See Chapter XVL p. 635. 

^ Polyb, ap, Strab. ii 4. § 2, p. 105. 
The effect of this error was greatly 
enhanced by its being coupled with 
another, which was evidently held by 
Polybius in common with all his pre- 
decessors, that the line of the African 
coast, from the Straits to Carthage, lay 


much to the south of its true position ; 
so that, according to his conception, 
the direct distance from the angle near 
Harbo to the point where a meridian 
line drawn from thence would inter- 
sect the parallel from the Straits of 
Gades to the Sicilian Strait, did not 
exceed 2000 stadia, while there re- 
mained 1000 more to the coast of Africa 
(Strabo, Z.e.). But in point of fact the 
African coast, at the point opposite to 
the inmost bight of the Gulf of Narbo 
(which is near Montpellier), lies more 
than 50 G. miles (500 stadia) to the 
north of the parallel of 36°, which 
passes through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
Polybius therefore did not err so much 
in his estimate of the width of the 
Mediterranean at this point (which, 
however, really amounts to 6| degrees 
of latitude or 3900 stadia), as in bring- 
ing down both the coast of Africa and 
that of Gaul far below their true posi- 
tion in latitude. Yet this error, which 
was the more inexcusable, as it was a 
departure from the more correct views 
previously entertained, was, as we shall 
hereafter see, not only adopted, but 
carried considerably farther by Strabo. 

* Plin.H. A.iv.22, §121. “Polybius 
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otliers, we are left mncL. in doubt from the loss of tbe original 
work, and tke careless manner in wMcIi Ms statements are 
reported by Pliny and others. The whole distance hy sea from 
the Straits of Gribraltar to the mouth of the Palus Ifeotis he 
reckoned at 3437 miles, following the most direct course that 
was possible. 


iatitiadinem Europsa ab Italia ad Ocea- 
num scripsit undecies eentena et quin- 
qiiagiiita M. esse, etiam turn incom- 
perta magnitudine ejus.” Pliny adds 
that the true distance from tiie frontier 
of Italy at the Alps “ per Lugdunum 
ad portum MorinorumBritanniciim, qua 
videtur mensuram agere Polybius,” was 
not less than 1318 miles, an enormous 


exaggeration, the origin of which we 
are unable to explain- The distance 
according to the Itineraries does not 
exceed 650 Roman miles. 

The expression “ portum Morinorupi 
Britannicum^* for the jx)rt from which 
men traded with Britain, is singuiai*; 
but this probably belongs to Pliny and 
not to Poiybixxs. 
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NOTE A, p. 22. 

Hannibal’s PASSAGE OF THE ALPS. 

It is impossible witbin the limits of a note to attempt tbe discussion 
of tbe mncb disputed question of tbe passage of tbe Alps by Han- 
nibal. Tbe route wbicb be followed, and tbe particular pass by 
wbicb be crossed tbe mountains were a subject of doubt in the 
days of Livy, and bave continued to be so down to our own time. 
But it may at least be asserted that tbe question bas been brought 
witbin mucb narrower limits by tbe course of modern investiga- 
tions. No one will any longer be found to maintain tbe claims 
eitber of tbe Great St, Bernard or tbe Mont Genevre : tbougb tbe 
former was adopted by Cluver, and tbe latter by D’Anville and 
Gibbon. Tbe choice may be said to lie between tbe Little St. 
Bernard — tbe one supported by Be Luo, and in a more elaborate 
form by Wickham and Cramer, as well as in the recent work of 
Mr. Law (The AZps of Sannihal, 2 toIs. 8vo. Lond. 1866) — and the 
Mont Cenis, wbicb was maintained by Ukert, and with a slight 
modification by Mr. Ellis (^Treatise on MmnihaFs Passage of the AZps, 
8vo. Camb. 1854). I can here only state very briefly the reasons 
wbicb appear to me decisive in favour of this latter bypotbesis. 

1. It is agreed on all bands that tbe question must be decided 
by tbe authority of Polybius alone : neither Livy nor any later 
writer having any clear understanding of tbe subject. Now it is 
certain that Polybius does not intimate that there was in bis day 
any doubt about the matter : be describes tbe march in consider- 
able detail, and notices the special natural features and obstacles 
which bad any marked influence on its incidents, evidently assuming 
that these w^ere well known. But Polybius (as we bave seen in the 
text) was acquainted with only four passes across tbe Alps, and 
after mentioning the second of these, that through the Taurm% hB 
added (as bis words are reported to us by Strabo) “ wbicb was that 
by which Hannibal crossed” (ctra r^v Bta TavpLva)v ^Am^t/Sas 
ap. Strab. iv. 6, p. 209), It is true that we only bave this 
passage at second band : and tbe advocates of tbe Little St, Bernard 
theory reject tbe words just cited, as being an addition of Strabo’s. 
But no one (I think) reading the passage for tbe first time would 
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douM their forming part of the statement derived from PolyMns ; 
and I may venture to add that a long familiarity with the mode in 
which Strabo cites his authorities, confirms the conviction in my 
own mind that they were so derived. 

2. If the authority of Polybius be really as expressed in the 
above words, it appears to me almost decisive in favour of the 
Mont Cenis route. The only two that could reasonably be de- 
scribed as passing through the land of the Taurini, would be this, 
and that over the Mont Genevre, which may safely be pronounced 
untenable, as not agreeing in detail with any of the circumstances 
recorded of the passage. This latter route, which was always 
described in later times as passing through the Oottian Alps, was 
well known and frequented by the Eomans : but it appears to 
have been first followed, and as it were discovered, by Pompey 
when marching from Italy into Spain in b.c. 74, when, as he himself 
states in a letter to the senate, he opened out a route different from 
that of Hannibal, but more convenient for the Eomans (“ per eas 
[Alpes] iter, aliud atque Hannibal, nobis opportunius patefeci.” 
Pompeii Epist. ap. Sallust. JBKsA Fr. iii, 1). This new route was 
almost certainly the Mont Genevre, which was in fact much the 
most direct line into the Eoman province of Gaul and Spain : and 
for that reason the route of the Mont Cenis seems to have fallen 
into disuse after this time. 

3. Without attaching too much importance to the dramatic 
incident of Hannibal’s address to his soldiers, and pointing out to 
them the plains of Italy (Polyh. iii. 54), it is told by Polybius — 
tbe most unpoetical of historians— in a manner that has altogether 
the air of truth. Such a scene would readily find a place on the 
Mont Cenis, which descends directly into the broad valley of Susa 
and in full view of the plain of the Po: while there is no part of 
the Little St. Bernard from which anything else could be seen than 
the upper part of the valley of Aosta, nearly 50 miles from its" 
opening into the plains. 

4. The descent of the valley of Aosta, just referred to, appears to 
mo to present an insuperable objection to the route by the Little 
St. Bernard. Polybius states distinctly that from the time when 
Hannibal had overcome the difficulties caused by the precipices and 
the steep slopes of snow — all of which must have occurred on the 
upper part of the pass — he descended in three days’ march to the 
plains (iii. 56). But as Dr. Arnold, who first appears to have felt 
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the force of tliis difficulty, justly observes, no army could, according 
to any ordinary rate of marcbing, get in three days from the Little 
St. Bernard to the plains of Ivrea. (Arnold’s Sistory of Bome^ 
voL iii. p. 481.) The actual distance is not less than 64 English 
miles. But moreover the march would have lain for the whole 
way through the country of the Salassians, the most untameable 
of robbers, who rendered the passage of the valley insecure for an 
armed force, even in the days of Caesar. (Strabo, iv. 6, § 7, p. 205.) 
Yet no allusion is found to any such difficulties, and though we 
learn from Strabo that Polybius was familiar with the name of the 
Salassians (see the passage quoted in the text) he has never once 
mentioned them in connection with Hannibal’s passage of the 
Alps. 

5, In comparison with these more general considerations, I am 
not inclined to lay much stress upon any of the details that are 
related concerning the march up the valley and the passage of the 
actual heights. The general character of the two valleys of the 
Isere and the Arc is much the same : and Dr. Arnold, who accepts, 
though with considerable reserve, the passage by the Little Bt. 
Bernard, at the same time remarks; “In some respects also I 
think Mont Cenis suits the description of the march better than 
any other pass.” He adds also: “I lay no stress on the Eoche 
Blanche ; it did not strike me when I saw it as at all conspicuous 

a remark in which all unprejudiced observers will concur. But 
moreover there is no reason to suppose that by the word XevKOTrerpov 
Polybius meant to designate any remarkably white cliff, hut simply 
one of those cliffs of bare white limestone so common both in the 
Alps and the Apennines. It is certainly used by him in this 
sense in the only other passage in which the word occurs. (Polyb. 

X. 30.) 

6. In regard to tbe difficulties caused by the snow in descending 
from the summit of the pass (which are described in a very graphic 
and characteristic manner) these certainly seem to imply the ex- 
istence of a greater amount of snow than is found at the present 
day either on the Mont Cenis or the Little St. Bernard. But the 
supposition that the snow-line descended in those days to a lower 
level than it does at present, is by no means improbable ; and a 
very small fluctuation in this respect would produce a considerable 
change in either of the passes in question. The difference in their 
elevation is only about 400 feet. 
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7. Blit tlie new tlieory suggested by Mr. Ellis in 1853, that tbe 
route actually followed by Hannibal was the one now known as 
the Little Mont Cenis, — a lateral pass, which deviates from the 
high road about 7 miles below Lanslebourg, and rejoins it on the 
plateau at the summit — seems to meet several dijBSouIties and agree 
with the details related by Polybius better than either of the alter- 
native routes, while it of course possesses all the same advantages 
in the argument from general considerations as the well-known 
high road over the Mont Cenis. So far as it is possible to judge 
without personal examination of its details, this little known pass 
seems to meet all the requirements of the narrative of Polybius. 

For the earlier literature of the subject I must refer my readers 
to the work of Ukert {Geographie der Griechen u, Homer ^ voL ii. 
pt. ii. pp. 562-566). All the more recent theories have been fully 
discussed by Mr. Law, whose elaborate work has nevertheless done 
but little to advance our real knowledge. 


NOTE B, p. 83. 

WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA ACCORDING TO POLYBIUS. 

It will be worth while to give the passage of Pliny at full. 
After relating the marvellous accounts of Mount Atlas, and 
alluding to the commentaries of Hanno, which he had evidently 
not himself seen, he continues : 

“ Scipione .^miliano res in Africa gerente Polybius annalium 
conditor ab eo accepta classe scrutandi illius orbis gratia circum- 
vectus prodidit a monte eo [Atlanta] ad occasum versus saltus 
plenos feris, quos generat Africa ; ad fiumen Anatiin cccclxxxy 
M. P. ; ab eo Lixum ccv M, P., [Agrippa Lixum] a Gaditano freto 
cxii M. P. abesse ; inde sinum qui vocatur Saguti, oppidum in px’O- 
montorio Mulelacha; flumina Subur et Salat portum EutuMs a 
Lixo ccxiii M. P. ; inde promontorium Solis, portum Risardir, 
Gastulos Autololes, fiumen Cosenum, gentes Sclatitos et Masatos, 
fiumen Masathal, fiumen Barat in quo crocodiles gigni. Bein 
sinum dcxvi M. P, includi montis Baru promontorio excurrente in 
occasum, quod appellatur Surrentium ; postea fiumen Salsum, ultra 
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quod JBtMopas Perorsos, quorum a tergo Pharusios : iis jungi 
mediterraneos Gaetulos Baras. At in ora ^tMopas Baratitas, 
fliimen Bambotum crocodilis efc bippopotamis refertum. Ab eo 
montes perpetuos usque ad eum quern Theon Ocbema dicemus, 
iiide ad promontoriuni Hesperium navigatione dierum ac noctium x ; 
in medio eo spatio Atlantem locavit, ceteris omnibus in extremis 
Mauretanise proditum.” (Lib. v. c. 1, §§ 9, 10, ed. Sillig.) 

Tbe slightest examination of the above extract will suffice to 
show the complete confusion in which it is involved. The greater 
part of the names are indeed otherwise unknown, but some are 
readily recjognized, or may be identified with reasonable certainty. 
Thus there can be no doubt that Lixus is the well-known town of 
the name, which afterwards became a Eoman colony, and occupied 
the site of the modern A1 Araisch, but the distance given from the 
Pretum Gaditanum or Straits of Gibraltar is greatly in excess of 
the truth. Here the entirely different statement of Agrippa, so 
strangely intercalated in the midst of those of Polybius, is much 
more nearly correct, though still considerably in excess. The 
river Anatis is otherwise wholly unknown : and it is impossible to 
determine what point the author took as the commencement of his 
measurements. If the point where the ridge of Mount Atlas first 
descends to the sea be supposed to be designated by the words “ ab 
eo monte,” we must fix on Cape Ghir, which is about 400 E. miles 
(or 430 Eoman) from A1 Araisch : thus falling short of the dis- 
tance given by more than 200 miles. Hence M. Yivien de St. 
Martin, who has analysed the passage of Pliny with great care, 
supposes Gape Noun to be meant, which may be considered as the 
last termination of the offshoots of the Atlas : but the point is not 
really susceptible of determination. Again the river Barat, in 
which crocodiles were found, must doubtless be the same with the 
Baradus of Ptolemy, which is still called the Braa, and is the 
lai-gest river in this part of Africa. In like manner the Bambotus 
is in all probability the same as the large river mentioned by 
Hanno (under the name of Ohretes) as abounding with crocodiles 
and hippopotami, and this, as we have seen, may probably be iden- 
tified with the Senegal. The Theon Ochema also doubtless refers 
to the mountain of that name mentioned by Hanno : but it is quite 
uncertain what headland is designated by the Western Promontory 
(Hesperium Promontorium) ; and the statement that Polybius 
placed Mount Atlas in this part of Africa is entirely inexplic- 
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able, and seems wholly at variance with Ms previous statements 
concerning it. 

If we attempt to apply the few points thus determined to the 
explanation of the rest of the passage, we shall find that they only 
serve to show more clearly the hopeless confusion in which the 
whole is involved. But one thing is clear : that the distances 
from the extremity of Atlas to Lixus and the Straits are given 
from south to norths while the names and details that follow are 
given in order of succession from north to south, though Pliny him- 
self had evidently no idea of the difference. This has been clearly 
shown by M. Vivien de St. Martin, who has entered into an elabo- 
rate examination of the whole passage, and has thrown as mnch 
light on it as it is capable of receiving. (JDe Nord de VAfrigue dans 
rAw%mM, pp. 337-342.) 

The probability is, that if we possessed the original narrative of 
Polybius, we should find it present as strong a contrast to the above 
confused and unintelligible statement, as does the authentic account 
of the voyage of Nearchus to the abstract of it given by Pliny. 
(See Chap. XIII. Note A, p. 542.) 

It is remarkable that in this extract no mention is made of the 
island of Cerne, which confirms the inference, that the voyage of 
Polybius did not extend so far. But if we can depend on the 
accuracy of another passage of Pliny (vi. 31, § 199), Cerne was 
mentioned by Polybius, who placed it at the extremity of Mauretania, 
opposite to Mount Atlas, a description wholly at variance with its 
true position. 
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POLYBIUS TO POSIDONIUS. 


Section 1. — Progress of Roman conquests. 

§ 1. The progress of geographical knowledge from the time 
of Polybius to that of Strabo was in great measure dependent 
on the progress of the Eoman arms. As province after province, 
and kingdom after kingdom, were successively reduced under 
the all-absorbing dominion of the great republic, and tribes 
that had hitherto enjoyed a wild and lawless independence 
were brought under a regular administration, or compelled to 
acknowledge fixed boundaries, and render at least a nominal 
submission to their powerful neighbour, the regions they 
occupied became better known, and assumed a more definite 
character in the mind of the geographer. The materials for 
the construction of a map, or for that accurate geographical 
description of a country which is really impossible without a 
map, were still wanting ,• but the strong administrative turn of 
the Eomans, as well as their habit of constructing high roads 
in all the newly acquired provinces of the empire, tended 
materially to promote the acquisition of a more distinct and 
detailed knowledge of the countries successively added to 
their dominions, while they were at the same time continually 
carrying their arms farther and farther among the semi- 
barbarous nations that encircled their frontiers. 

Thus we find that after the time of Polybius the Eomans 
gradually extended their conquests across the Alps into the 
southern parts of G-auL Here the Salyans or Salluvians, a 
people of Ligurian origin, inhabiting the tract from the Var 
to the neighbourhood of Massilia, were the first to succumb to 
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tlie Eoman arms. In b.c. 125 they , were defeated by the 
consul M. Fnlvins Flaccns; and two years later (b.c. 123) 
their subjugation was completed by the consul C. Sextins 
Galvinns^ who established in their territory the Eoman colony 
of Aqnge Sextise, which has retained to the present day the 
appellation of Aix.^ The Vocontii, who adjoined them on 
the north, occupying the country between the Durance and 
the Isere, soon followed their example, while the Allobroges 
— a more powerful people, who held the mountain districts 
of Savoy and northern Dauphine — were first defeated by 
Cn. Domitius in b.c. 122, and having again renewed the 
contest in the following year, with the support of their neigh- 
bours the Arvemi, sustained an overwhelming defeat from the 
consul Q. Fahius Maximus, who assumed the surname of Allo- 
brogicus in celebration of his victory.^ The Allobroges were 
now reduced to the condition of subjects, but the Arverni were 
left in possession of their independence, which they retained 
to the time of Caesar. Meanwhile the Eomans secured a 
footing in Central Gaul by maintaining a steady alliance with 
the JEdui, who occupied the southern portions of Burgundy. 

A few years later the Eomans extended their dominion 
across the Ehone, and the foundation of the Eoman colony of 
ISTarbo Martins (Narbonne), in b.c. 118, secured the possession 
of this part of the province.® Tolosa, the capital of the Tec- 
tosages, appears to have been at this time on terms of friendly 
alliance with Eome, but having afterwards joined the Teutones 
and Cimbri, on their irruption into Gaul, was taken and 
plundered by the consul Q. Servilius Osepio in b.c. 106 and 
from this time the Tectosages, as well as the more eastern 
tribe of the Volcse, the Arecomici, became subject to Eoman 
rule. The Eoman province in Gaul had now become definitely 
organized, and had acquired the same limits which it retained 
to the time of Csesar. 


^ Livii Epit. lx. Ixi. ; Floras, iii. 2 ; 
Veil. Pat. i. 15. 

* Livii Epit. Ixi. ; Floras, Ic. 


3 Veil. Pat. i. 15. 

Orosiiis, V. 15 ; Justin, xxxii. 3. 
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In Spain on the other hand the subjection of the Lusi- 
tanians after the death of Viriathus (b.O. 140), and the reduc- 
tion of Niimantia by Scipio Africanus, had already brought the 
greatest part of the peninsula under the Eoman dominion at 
an earlier period ; the wild tribes that inhabited the mountains 
in the north — the Cantabrians, the Asturians, and Gallicians— 
alone retaining their independence, which they preserved 
almost unimpaired till the time of Augustus. 

§ 2. The Dalmatians, on the east coast of the Adriatic, were 
defeated and reduced at least to nominal submission by 
L. Metellus in B.c. 119 ; the lapydes or lapodes, also an Illyrian 
people, situated in the modern Croatia, had been already 
defeated by the consul Sempronius Tuditanus ten years before 
(b.c. 129); neither people however became really subject to 
the Eomans before the time of Augustus. The Scordiscans, 
who are called by some Eoman writers a Thracian people, but 
were more probably a Celtic race, settled at this time in the 
south of Pannonia,® first came in contact with the Eoman 
arms as early as b.c. 175; and again in b.c. 135; but they 
attracted little attention till b.c. 114, when they inflicted a 
severe blow on the Eoman arms, having defeated the consul 
C. Porcius Cato and destroyed his whole army ; after which 
they extended their ravages over the whole of Macedonia and 
Thessaly, until they were first checked by T. Didius, and 
ultimately driven across the Danube by the consul M. Livius 
Drusus in b.c. 112.® We however find them again mentioned 
a few years afterwards, in conjunction with the Triballi — an 
old name that here reappears after a long interval — as carrying 
on hostilities within the limits of Thrace.^ The wild tribes 
that inhabited that country were indeed still unsubdued, and 
continued for more than a century afterwards to trouble the 
Eoman governors of Macedonia, or give them occasion to dis- 
tinguish themselves by military successes. But C. Scribonius 


* Concerniug these Celtic tribes in * Liv. Epit. Ixiii. ; Eufrop. iv. 24. 
Pannonia and the neighbouring regions, ^ Eutrop. iv. 27. 

See Sect. 6, Note E, p. 105. 
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Curio in B.G. 75 appears to have been the first Eoman general 
that penetrated to the banks of the Danube.® 

§ 3. While the Eomans were thus extending the limits of 
geographical knowledge in Europe, they had as yet made no 
progress in Asia beyond the regions already well known to 
the Greeks. Nor had the latter been able on their side to 
contribute any important additions to the knowledge already 
available in the time of Eratosthenes and his immediate suc- 
cessors. In this direction indeed the course of events had 
been decidedly unfavourable to the advance of geographical 
science. That Helleni'zation of a large part of Asia, which 
had followed so rapidly upon the conquests of Alexander 
that it had appeared likely at one time to include the whole 
continent from the Mediterranean to the Indus within the 
domain of Greek knowledge and civilization, had met with a 
severe check from the disruption of the Seleucidan empire 
through the revolt of the upper provinces. The kings of 
Bactria, Ariana, and the provinces adjoining the Indus, were 
indeed all of Greek origin,® and probably did their best to 
maintain and encourage the surviving remains of Greek civili- 
zation within their dominions. Nor can it be doubted that 
if they had retained unbroken connection with the more 
westerly provinces of the Syrian monarchy, they would have 
been the means of materially extending the knowledge pos- 
sessed by the Greeks of these regions of Upper Asia, and 
even of India itself. It appears certain that Menander, a 
Greek monarch who reigned in the regions of the Paropamisus 
(apparently about 160-140 had not only established his 
dominion over the whole of the Punjab, and perhaps the lower 
valley of the Indus also, but had carried his arms beyond the 
Hyphasis — the limit of Alexander’s conquests— as far as the 


® Eutrop. vi. 2. 

® This is evident from the purely 
Greek character of their names, as found 
on their coins, and which include such 
well-known names as Lysias, Diomedes, 
Menander, Plato, Demetrius, &o. 


* The date here given is that assigned 
to the reign of Menander by General 
Cunningham ; but it must be confessed 
that this, in Common with almost all 
the other dates of the Baetrian kings, 
is in great measure conjectural. 
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banks of the Jumna, if not even farther.^ Tbe extensiYe trade 
carried on by these Greek rulers with the adjoining regions 
of India is confirmed by the curious fact that more than two 
centuries later the silver coins of Menander and Apollodotus— 
another monarch of pure Greek extraction— still formed the 
ordinary currency at Barygaza and other Indian ports.^ To 
the discovery of these and similar coins in our own days we 
are indebted for reviving our knowledge of the extent and 
long duration of this detached fragment of the Hellenic 
world, concerning which we find but few and scattered notices 
in the extant historians.'^ 

§ 4. It was unfortunate that the rise of the Parthian 
monarchy, almost simultaneously with that of the Grseco- 
Bactrian kings, and its rapid extension over the provinces of 
the table-land of Iran, until it absorbed the fertile regions on 
the banks of the Euphrates and the Tigris,® had the effect of 
entirely cutting off the more distant Greek settlements from 
the Hellenized regions of Syria and Asia Minor. Hence 
doubtless arose the very imperfect knowledge apparently 
possessed by Greek writers of these outlying districts, where 
a certain amount of Greek civilization still lingered ; and the 
absolute want of any additional geographical information 
derived from this source.® 


® Strabo, xi. p. 516. According to 
Ms statement (apparently derived from 
Apoliodorus of Artemita) Menander 
crossed tbe Hypanis, by which he 
evidently means the Hyphasis, and 
advanced as far as the Isamns. Unfor- 
tnnateiy the last name is nnknown, 
and its identification with the lomanes 
or Jumna is merely conjectural. 

® This fact is stated by the anony- 
mous author of the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea (§ 47). That curious 
document will be fully examined in a 
future chapter. 


* See Note A, p. 102. 

® The redaction of Babylonia and tbe 
adjacent provinces by Mithridates I., 
king of Parthia (Arsaces VI,), was com- 
pleted, according to Professor Bawlin- 
son, before b.o. 150 (KawlinsoMs Bisath 
Oriental Monarchy,, -p. 77)^ 

® It is singular that Strabo speaks of 
tbe extension of the Parthian monarchy 
as one of the sources of increased geo- 
graphical knowledge in his day (ii. 5, 
p. 118). Its real efect appears to have 
been precisely the contrary. 
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Section 2. — Greek Writers. 

§ 1. But thongli the Greeks can hardly be said to have 
made any positive contributions to the extension of geogra- 
phical knowledge during this period, there were several writers 
on geographical subjects, whose names merit a passing notice, 
and some of them at least possess the more importance in our 
eyes from the preservation of portions of their works down 
to modern times. Perhaps the first in order pf time among 
these — ^though his age is not exactly known — was Apollo- 
noRXJS, a grammarian of Alexandria,^ and a voluminous writer 
upon various subjects, of which however the only one that has 
been preserved to us is his well-known mythological treatise. 
He was also the author of a commentary on the Catalogue of 
the Ships in the Iliad, in twelve books : a work which appears 
to have been in part of a geographical character — as it could 
not indeed well avoid — but mixed with much matter of a his- 
torical or mythological description. Our knowledge of it is 
derived almost entirely from Strabo, who repeatedly refers to it 
by name, though more often to censure than to praise ; but there 
can be no doubt that he made extensive use of it, where he 
does not acknowledge his obligation—a large part of his own 
work being occupied with discussions and examinations of the 
Homeric Catalogue, similar to those which must have con- 
stituted the bulk of his predecessor’s treatise. 

In regard to the general principles which he applied to the 
investigation of the Homeric geography Apollodorus showed a 
sounder judgement than Strabo is willing to allow, having 
adopted the same view with Eratosthenes, that Homer, while 
showing an accurate and minute knowledge of the geography, 
and even the topography, of Greece itself, and the neighbour- 


Apollodorus was a native of Athens, 
but he studied under the celebrated 
grammarian Aristarchus, and may, 
therefore, be regarded as belon^g to 
the Alexandrian school. His age 
cannot be determined with accuracy, 
but his great chronological work— -com- 


posed, like his T^s vepiohos^ m iambic 
verse — ended with the year 145 b.c., 
and was dedicated to Attains II. Phila- 
delphus, kingof Pergamus, who died in 
138 B.c. (See Clinton’s F. JET. vol. iii. 
pp. 105,119.) 
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hood of Troy/ was almost wholly ignorant of the more distant 
regions of the world ; ® and that it was idle to bring to the test 
of geographical accuracy such passages as those concerning 
the Ethiopians or the wanderings of Menelaus. He rejected 
also the commonly received identification of many of the 
localities mentioned in the Odyssey, such as that of Gaulos 
with the island of Calypso, and Scheria with Oorcyra; and 
considered that the poet had intentionally transferred the 
wanderings of Ulysses to the shores of the unknown Ocean, in 
order that he might be at liberty to indulge in poetic fictions 
without restraint.^ But besides this work, which we find fre- 
quently cited, and which appears to have become a kind of 
standard authority on the subject, Apollodorus also composed 
a formal geographical treatise, in iambic verse, to which he 
gave the name of It contained a regular descrip- 

tion of the three continents,^ and was probably in many 
respects similar to the poetic treatise ascribed to Scymnus 
Chius, to which we shall have occasion to revert hereafter: 
but we have very little information concerning it : the cita- 
tions in Stephanus of Byzantium, though numerous, being 
confined almost entirely to mere names. 

§ 2. Nearly contemporary with Apollodorus was Demetrius 
OF Scepsis,^ who wrote an elaborate treatise, in not less than 
thirty books,^ upon the catalogue of the Trojan allies, as pre- 
served in the Iliad. This is frequently referred to by Strabo, 
and evidently contained a considerable amount of geogra- 
phical information, though the greater part of so voluminous 
a work must have been occupied with historical and mytho- 


® Strabo, vii p. 298. 

^ Ib. p. 44, vii 8, § 6, pp. 298, 299. 

^ Strabo, xiv. p. 677. 

® See the fragments of it collected by 
C. Miiller in his Fragmenta Eistori-^ 
corum Grsecorum, vol. i. p. 449. 

^ According to Strabo (xiii. 1, § 55), 
Demetrina was a contemporary of Orates 
and Aristarchus, which would make 
him somewhat senior to Apollodorus. 


wtts «. uiT u jouhu 

Kiov% at the time when the Romans 
first crossed over into Asia, b.c. 190 
(Id. xiii. 1, § 27). His work was pro- 
bably not composed till long afterwards. 
But it would appear to have been pub- 
lished before that of Apollodorus, who 
is said to have borrowed largely from 
him (Strabo, viii. p. 839). 

* Strabo, xiii. 1, p. 603. 
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logical disquisitions.® Its principal interest in modern times 
arises from the author having been the first to raise doubts as 
to the true site of the Homeric Ilium : a question upon which, 
as Strabo observes, the circumstance of his birth-place having 
been situated within a few miles of the localities, as well as the 
pains he had bestowed upon the subject, entitled him to much 
consideration. Hence his views were adopted by Strabo, and 
have received the assent of many scholars in modern times, so 
far at least as relates to the rejection of the claims of the 
Ilium of his day to represent the Homeric city.® In his 
general views on Homeric geography, and the extent of the 
poet’s knowledge, Demetrius appears to have agreed with 
Eratosthenes and Apollodorus, and consequently incurred the 
censure of Strabo for a want of due reverence for the poet’s 
authority. In particular he denied that Homer had any know- 
ledge at all of the voyage of Jason to the Phasis:'^ a conclusion 
in which most modern critics would agree with him. 

§ 3. A writer whose works had much more important bearing 
upon geography, properly so called, was Agathakchides, a 
native of Cnidus, who was the author of several historical and 
geographical treatises of considerable interest, known to us 
chiefly from their mention by Photius. Among these we find 
included a history of the affairs of Asia in ten books, and of 
those of Europe in not less than forty-nine : besides which he 
composed a separate treatise in five books concerning the Bed 


® This is apparent from the passages 
cited, the greater part of which refer 
to subjects of this class. But from 
some of those quoted by Strabo it is 
evident also that he went fully into 
topographical details (see the references 
to his work collected by Clinton, E. 
yol. iii. p. 527, note ; and by 0. Muller, 
in a note to his Fragm, Hist Grme. 
vol. iv. p. 382). It is indeed almost 
certain that the full topographical 
account of the Troad, pven by Strabo 
in his great work (xiii. c. 1), was de- 
rived principally, if not entirely, from 


Demetrius. 

® Hardly any modern writer has in- 
deed adopted the view of Demetrius in 
identifying the UAxeW with the 

heroic Ilium; but the theory of M, 
Chevallier, placing the site above 
Bunarbashi, would scarcely have been 
so hastily embraced in recent times, 
had not the scepticism of Demetrius 
and Strabo shaken the traditional faith 
in the historic site. 

^ o.px'hv (pTjcTL fiTjB' exSeWi eh 

a7roZ7)fj.lav rod ^Idcroyos^'OfjLripov. Strabo, 
i. 2, § 38, p. 45. 
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Sea and the nations adjoining it.® How far the first two works 
were of a historical and how far of a geographical character we 
are unable to determine with certainty, very few fragments 
haying been preserved to us; but Photius has fortunately 
transmitted to us an abstract of two whole books of the treatise 
on the Ked Sea, from which we learn also that the account of 
the countries and nations adjoining it, which we find in Dio- 
dorus, is derived entirely from the same source : and the two 
abridgements thus serve to supplement one another. Aga- 
tharchides (as we learn from Photius) passed the latter years 
of his life at Alexandria, where he enjoyed the important 
position of tutor to the young king, Ptolemy Soter II. (about 
116 B.o.),® and he had thus every opportunity of acquiring the 
most authentic information concerning the regions in ques- 
tion. Of these he seems to have availed himself with diligence 
and judgement ; and the fragments of his work, notwith- 
standing the imperfect form in which they have been trans- 
mitted to us, are undoubtedly among the most valuable of the 
minor geographical writings that remain from antiquity.^ 

§ 4. The few extracts that are preserved from the first book 
relate only to the capture of elephants and the arrangements 
made for that purpose by the Ptolemies, and to a mythological 
discussion, of very little interest, concerning the origin of the 
name of the Erythraean Sea. Of the contents of the second, 
third, and fourth books we have no information, but they appa- 
rently contained an account of the Ethiopians, properly so 
called, from which it is probable that the interesting account 


* They are pnblisbed (from the ex- 
tracts given by Photius) in Hudson’s 
edition of the Geogra'plii Grseci MinoreSj 
vol. i. ; but by far liie best edition is 
that given by 0. Muller (Geogr. Graeci 
Minor tom. i.), who has printed the 
extracts as given hy Diodorus parallel 
with those given by Photius, so tliat 
the reader can at once compare the 
two ; and has added also some valuable 
notes. 


® Photius, Bihlioth. cod. 213, p, 171, 
ed. Behker. The abstracts of the two 
books w€pl T%s ipvBpas $aXd<X(njs are 
given in cod, 2f)0, pp* 441-460- 
^ ® For the date, and the determina- 
tion of the Ptolemy to whom he thus 
acted as tutor, upon which the whole 
chronology of his life depends, see the 
elaborate investigation by 0. Muller in 
his edition of the Geograiplii Grmci 
Minores, tom. i. Prolegomena, pp. liv- 
Iviii. 
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of their manners and cnstoms, which we find in Diodorus, was 
for the most part derived.^ But it is with the beginning of 
the fifth book that the really valuable portion of onr extracts 
commences. After giving a very curious and interesting 
account of the gold mines, which were still worked in Ms day 
on the borders of Egypt and Ethiopia, near the Eed Sea, ^ he 
proceeded to describe the habits and manner of life of the 
Ichthyophagi, a tribe occupying the western shores of the Eed 
Sea, and who were, as he justly remarks, identical in these 
respects with similar tribes that extended along the coasts of 
Arabia, Oarmania and Gedrosia to the frontiers of India. 
These Ichthyophagi were, as he describes them, a race in the 
lowest state of civilization; living wholly upon fish, but not 
possessing boats, or even nets, with which to catch them, and 
dependent therefore upon what were left upon the shore by the 
receding tide. They went entirely naked, and had their wives 
and children in common : they were said to possess no idea of 
good and evil, and to show a remarkable apathy and indif- 
ference to danger* or pain. It was said also that they drank 
only every fifth day, when they repaired to the few sources of 
water that were to be found at the foot of the nearest moun- 


tains: and some tribes were even reported never to drink at 
all. Some of them dwelt in caves, others formed rude huts 
with the bones of the largest fishes, covered with sea-weed : 
and others again formed holes or dens in the great masses of 
sea- weed that were accumulated on the shore during heavy 
gales.^ 

In connection with these Ichthyophagi he mentioned another 
tribe, to whom the Greeks gave the name of Ohelonophagi, 
from their subsisting almost entirely upon the turtles which 


^ Biodor. iii. c. 2~10. We cannot, 
however, assume that this account is 
wholly taken from Agatharchides, as 
Biodorns claims to have derived his 
information in part from Artemidorus, 
and also to have had personal inter- 
course with Ethiopian deputies during 
the time of his stay in Egypt (lb. c. ii.). 


® Agatharchid. § 23-20, ed. Muller ; 
Biodor. iii. 12-14, These gold mines 
were situated in the mountains near 
Cosseir, now occupied by tlie Ababdeh 
Arabs ; but they have long ceased to be 
worked. 

* Agatharch. §§31-46; Biodor. iii. 
15-20. 
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aboiiiided in these seas: the shells of which also served them 
by way of roofs under which to shelter themselves, as well as 
occasionally as boats with which to cross the sea, for short 
distances*® This tribe however did not dwell near the shores 
of the Eed Sea, but inhabited a group of small islands, ad- 
joining the coasts of Oarmania and Gedrosia, which fronted 
the Indian Ocean. 

§ 5. Agatharchides next proceeded to describe the various 
tribes of Ethiopians that dwelt inland, beyond the regions 
occupied by the comparatively civilized race that held the 
island of Meroe and the district immediately south of Egypt. 
Here he first mentioned the Rhizophagi (Root-eaters), who 
dwelt on the banks of the Astaboras (Atbara) above its con- 
fluence with the Nile, and subsisted, as their Greek name 
implied, mainly on the roots of reeds and other water plants 
growing in the marshes.® Adjoining these were the tribes called 
Hylophagi and Spermatophagi, who fed not only on the fruits, 
but even devoured the leaves and young shoots of trees, which 
they climbed for this purpose with incredible agility.*^ Next 
to these came the Hunters (Oynegetae, called by other writers 
Gymnetes), who inhabited a region abounding in wild beasts, 
so that they were compelled always to sleep in trees. They 
were excellent archers, and were thus able to slay even wild 
cattle, panthers, and other formidable wild beasts, for which 
they lay in wait as they quitted their watering-places.® Again 
to the west of these were the race distinguished as Elephanto- 
machi or Elephantophagi, from their subsisting almost entirely 
on the flesh of the elephants which they killed, with no other 
weapon than a sharp axe, with which they hamstrung the 
huge beasts. So devoted were they to this pursuit that 
Ptolemy had in vain endeavoured to induce them to abandon 
it, in order to assist his hunters in taking the elephants 
alive.® 


® Agatharch. § 47; Diodor. 

Agatharch. § 50 ; Diodor. iii. 23. 
^ Agatharch, § 51 ; Diodor. iii. 24. 


« Id. § 52 ; Diod. iii. 25. 
* Ih. §53-56; Diod. 26. 
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Beyond these to the west were a race of Ethiopians called 
Simi (flat-nosed) and towards the south were a people called 
the Struthophagi (ostrich-eaters), from the ostriches which 
abounded in their country, the chase of which supplied them 
with their principal means of subsistence.^ Not far from these 
were the Acridophagi or Locust-eaters, a very black people, 
who supported themselves to a great degree upon the swarms 
of locusts that periodically visited their country.^ An ad- 
joining region, though fertile and abounding in pastures, was 
said to be uninhabited on account of the multitude of scor- 
pions and large spiders with which it swarmed.^ The remotest 
people of all towards the south were the so-called Oynamolgi 
or Canimulgi, a very barbarous race, but who kept numbers of 
large dogs with which they hunted down the wild cattle that 
roamed in vast herds over their territory.^ 

§ 6. The geographical position of these races is in general 
very obscurely indicated, and was probably but imperfectly 
known to Agatharchides himself; and the names by which 
they are described were obviously of Greek invention, not 
native appellations.® But the notices of their manners and 
habits are very curious, and have been to a great extent 
confirmed by the observations of modern travellers — Bruce, 
Burckhardt, and others ; though it is probable that they never 
were so strongly characteristic of different tribes as they were 
regarded by the Greek geographers. The same statements 
were copied by Artemidorus, and from him again by Strabo, 
and are repeated by Pliny, JElian and other later writers. In 
fact it appears probable that the work of Agatharchides was 
the original source of all the information possessed concern- 
ing the Ethiopian tribes of the interior by either Greek or 
Koman writers down to a late period. 


^ Agatharch. § 57: Diod. iii. 28. 

2 Id. §58; I)iod.in.29. 

® Id. § 59 ; Diod. iii. 30. 

^ Id. § 60; Diod, iii. 31. 

^ Some of these are again found at a 
later period in Ptolemy, who has of 


course given them a more definite posi- 
tion, but it is very doubtful how far we 
can rely upon the names given to such 
fluctuating and barbarous tribes being 
applied to ttm same people at so long 
an interval. 
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He was also the first to recount many curious particulars 
concerning tlie wild animals that were found in these remote 
regions, and with which the hunting expeditions of the Ptole- 
mies had brought the Greeks of Alexandria into acquaintance. 
Thus he described the camelopard, the ostrich, the rhinoceros, 
and several species of apes or baboons, to which he gave the 
name of Cynocephali, Cepi and Sphinxes; the Crocottas or 
laughing hyaena, and the wild bulls, which he erroneously 
supposed to be carnivorous, but justly described as animals 
of terrible ferocity.® After speaking of the huge serpents with 
which these countries were said to abound he gave a very 
curious account of one which had been captured and brought 
alive to Alexandria, where he had himself seen it, and which 
was thirty cubits in length.^ 

It is remarkable that among all these notices of the remote 
Ethiopian tribes we find no trace of the supposed abundance 
of gold among them which bears so conspicuous a part in the 
fables current concerning them in the time of Herodotus ; an 
omission the more singular because gold is really found in 
considerable quantities in the neighbourhood of the Upper 
Nile, and gold mines were actually opened under Mehemet 
Ali at a place called Fazoglo in Sennaar.® Nor do the old 
fables concerning the Pygmies, the men with huge ears, and 
other similar tales appear to have found a place in the pages 
of Agatharchides. The extension of more accurate information 
was gradually displacing all such fictitious creations; it was 
found at least that they did not exist in Ethiopia. 

§ 7. Returning from these remote regions towards the north, 
and the countries bordering on the Red Sea, Agatharchides 
next proceeded to describe the Troglodyte, a people inhabiting 
the mountain ranges that border the Red Sea on the west, at 
more or less distance from the coast, throughout almost its 


® Agatharcli. § 76; Diod. iii. 35. 

^ Agatharch. § 78; Diodor. iil. 36, 
37. 

® As usually happens, however, it 


was found that the reality fell far 
short of the rumours current concerning 
them; and they were soon abandoned. 
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wtole lengtli.® ThoRgli less barbarous than tbe Icbthyophagi 
of tbe coasts, tbe Troglodytes were still in a very rude con- 
dition; they dwelt principally in caves, — ^from whence their 
name— went almost naked, and had their wives in common ; 
but they had extensive flocks and herds, of which they drank 
the milk and blood, as well as consumed the flesh. It was 
their custom to put to death the aged and infirm, as well 
as those afflicted by any protracted disease. Their habits of 
life were doubtless determined in great measure by local con- 
ditions; and those of the mountain tribes who inhabit the same 
ranges at the present time are still very little removed from 
barbarism. But ancient writers were chiefly impressed with 
their habit of dwelling in caves, and hence applied the name 
of Troglodytes to the people adjoining the western shores of 
the Bed Sea from the frontiers of Egypt to the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. 

After this general description of the habits of the Troglo- 
dytes Agatharchides appears to have given in some detail a 
more particular account of the western coast of the Bed Sea 
or the Troglodytic coast, as it was generally termed, not, 
however,— so far as we can judge from our existing abstracts — 
giving a regular Periplus or enumeration of the ports, islands 
and headlands, but merely noticing the more interesting 
and striking natural phenomena. Thus he mentioned the 
hot springs near Arsinoe ; the Scarlet Mountain near My os 
Hormus,^ the extensive bay called Foul Bay (/coAtto? ’A/ca- 
6apro<;) from the rocks and shoals with which it abounded, 
and the island of Topazes, celebrated for the gems of that 
name but did not even notice the important port of Bere- 
nice in the same neighbourhood. From thence to Ptolemais 
Epitheras (the great hunting-station of the Ptolemies) the sea 


® Agatharch. 61-G3; Diodor. iii. 
32,3.3. 

^ Concerning the position of this 
celebrated port, and the bright red 
mountains that serve to identify it (6pos 


jtifArwSes), see Note A, Chapter XV. 
p. 607. 

^ Agatharch. 81, 82; Biod. iii. 
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was said to be yery shallow and abounding in sea- weed and 
sand-banksy so as to be very difficult of navigation for the 
large ships that were required for the transport of the ele- 
phants. But beyond Ptolemais the coast trended towards the 
east, while the sea became deep and open, and presented no 
difficulties to the navigator, though abounding in huge fish 
and sea monsters of various kinds. The adjoining tracts were 
traversed by rivers, which took their rise in the Pseboean 
mountains ^ — a name by which the author must have meant 
to designate the mountains of Abyssinia, though he applies 
the same name to the promontories that close in the mouth 
of the gulf, and form the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb/ It is 
singular that he appears to have given no particulars con- 
cerning these straits, or the cinnamon and spice producing 
lands beyond them. 

§ 8. Instead of this he returned (according to our existing 
abstracts) to the head of the Gulf of Herodpolis or the inmost 
bight of the Bed Sea, and proceeded to describe in com 
siderable detail the Arabian coast of that sea.® Many of 
the points mentioned may be recognized without difficulty, 
though his description, at least as transmitted to us, is un- 
accompanied with any statement of distances. Thus the spot 
named Phcenicon, or the palm-grove, on the Gulf of Heroo- 
polis, may be safely identified with the modern Tor, still famous 
for its groves of palm-trees; the headland that separates the 
Gulfs of Suez and Akabah (now called Kas Mahomed) with 
the small island lying off it, called by the Greeks the Island of 
Seals, are clearly described; the barren and precipitous rocks 
that bound the coast for a considerable distance in one part, 
the swarm of small islands in another, and the marshy and 
wooded tract that succeeds, are found well to agree with the 
observations of modern voyagers.® The names of the different 


® Agatharch. fSt; Dlodor. iii. 41. 

^ Diod. ibid. 

^ Agatharch. §§ 85-94 ; Diodor. iii. 
42-45. 


® Agatharehid. §§ 85-94 ; Diodor. 
iii. 42-44. The same particulars are 
repeated from Artemidorus by Strabo, 
xvi. 4, §18. 
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Arabian tribes are of comparatively little iiiterestj though that 
of the Thamudeni is still to be traced in the modern Thamud, 
a tribe dwelling in the northern part of the Hedjaz. The 
DebaSj who dwelt along the coast in the southern portion of 
the same region/ were noted for their extensive herds of camels, 
their territory was said also to abound in gold, which was found 
also in great quantities in that of the G-asandm or Gasanden- 
ses, further towards the south,^ No gold is now known to 
exist in these regions, 

§ 9. South of these tribes, occupying the south-western corner 
of Arabia, were situated the Sabaehns, a nation of a very differ- 
ent character. It is especially to Agatharchides that we 
are indebted for the glowing descriptions of the wealth and 
prosperity of this people, which gave origin to the name of 
Arabia Felix applied to this portion of the peninsula, and 
which continued to be repeated by Greek and Eoman writers 
down to a late period.® The territory of Yemen is indeed 
naturally the most fertile part of Arabia, but it was the ex- 
traordinary abundance of spices that constituted the great 
wealth of the country. Such was the quantity of these that 
we are told the inhabitants were debilitated by the excess of 
fragrant odours, and compelled to burn bitumen and goats’ 
beards in order to counteract their influence (!). The sea-coast 
produced balsam, cassia, and another fragrant plant, which w^as 
not exported, as its perfume did not last ; in the interior were 
forests of frankincense, myrrh, cinnamon and other odoriferous 
trees, mixed with palms and tall reeds.® But besides the spices 
thus produced in their own country, they imported them in 
large quantities from the opposite coast of Africa (the Eegio 
Oinnamomifera),^ and again exported them to the surround- 


^ Agatharcliid. §§ 92-96 ; Diod. iii. 
45. 

« Id. §§ 97-102 : ap. Diod. cc. 46, 47 ; 
Artemidor, ap. Strab. xvi. 4, S 19 ; 
Plin.il. A. 

® These forests were said to swarm 
witii serpents of very small size, but 
whose bite was deadly (Ib. § 98). They 


are probably the tame as the winged 
terpents described by Herodotus (iii. 
108) as abounding in thete regions, 
and interfering with the gathering of 
frankincense. 

ts remarkable that they are de- 
scribed a's traversing the sta which 
separated them from this part of Africa 
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ing nations. Tlie great wealtli of the country was in fact 
derived mainly from their trade in these commoditieSj which 
was considered as the most lucrative known, and having 
been carried on by the Sabseans for centuries past had been 
the means of accumulating enormous quantities of gold and 
silver in the country. Hence they had magnificent palaces, 
resplendent with gold, silver, and precious stones ; they drank 
from goblets of gold, studded with gems, and even their seats 
and couches were overlaid with silver. Their capital city 
was called by Agatharchides Saba, but it appears, as we learn 
from Artemidorus, to have also borne the name of Mariaba, 
which is still retained in the modern name of Mareb, the 
ruins of which are still extant about 80 miles E. of the present 
capital of Yemen.^ 

§ 10. Besides this trade their ports on the Indian Ocean 
were the resort of numerous ships from the neighbouring 
countries to the east, as far as the Persian Gulf, together with 
many traders from the mouths of the Indus:® and they thus 
became the principal entrepot of the trade with India. We have 
already seen that it was probably through this channel that 
the Alexandrian merchants obtained their Indian commodities. 
The stories concerning the wealth of the Sabseans, as well as 
others concerning their luxurious habits of life, are evidently 
gross exaggerations, but there is no doubt that the country 
was really at this time the seat of an extensive and flourishing 
commerce, which was carried on partly by sea, but to a con- 
siderable extent also by land caravans passing through the 
territory of the Minnaaans (the Hedjaz) to the city of Petra, 
which had already become a great emporium for the trade from 
all parts of Arabia.^ Thither also repaired caravans from 


in vessels made of hides (Bepfiaripois 
TrXotois)^ apparently similar to those in 
use among the Britons. 

® Artemidorus ap. Strab. xvi. 4, 
§19. 

® Agatharchid. § 103. These traders 
are described as coming “from the 


place where AL^xander founded a naval 
station by the river Indus.” The name 
is given in Diodorus (o. 47) as Fotana: 
probably Patf ala is meant, though that 
place was not really founded by Alex- 
ander. 

Agatharchid. § 87 1 Dlodor. iii. 42. 
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Gerrhaj wMcli had become the chief empormia on the east side 
of Arabia, so that its inhabitants were said to rival the Sabseans 
in opulence.® " 

No geographical indications are preserved by Agatharchides 
(to judge from our existing extracts), of the mUr coast of 
Arabia, bordering on the Indian Ocean, and the vague notice 
of certain islands to the south, of great fertility which may 
possibly refer to Socotoraand the neighbouring islets, is of the 
most indefinite character. But it seems probable that an 
allusion at the end of his work ® to some islands recently dis- 
covered in this part of the world must refer to those Just men- 
tioned. His account of the astronomical phenomena observed 
in these southern regions is in great part inaccurate and 
absurd, and can only have been gathered from ignorant navi- 
gators, who did not themselves understand the phenomena 
which they reported.^ 

Upon the much controverted question of the cause of the 
inundations of the Nile, Agatharchides entertained sound 
views, attributing them to heavy and continuous rains taking 
place in the mountains of Ethiopia, from the summer solstice 
to the autumnal equinox ; a fact which was attested, as he 
observes, by the natives of the neighbouring regions.® 

§ 11, One other passage of Agatharchides^ deserves notice 
from the light it incidentally throws upon the navigation of 
his day. After pointing out the contrast between the Ethio- 
pians in the south, and the Scythians in the north, resulting 
from the extremes of climate in the two cases, he adds that, 
after all, the intervals which separate these extremes are not 
so very great. For that many persons sailing with vessels 
carrying cargoes, and having a favourable wind, would reach 
Bhodes in ten days, from the Balus Mmotis : from thence it 
was only four days’ sail to Alexandria, and ten days’ voyage up 


* Agatharcb. §§ 87, 102. 

« Id. ^ 110. 

^ Id. § 104; Died. iii. 48. But we 
have seen that the same thing was the 
case to a considerable extent even with. 


the accounts given by Onesicritus and 
Nearchus as they have been transmitted 
to us. 

® Id. § 112. 

® Agatbarch, § 66 ; Biod. iii. 34. 
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the Nile from thence would suflSce in many cases to reach the 
confines of Ethiopia. So that a continuous voyage of twenty- 
four days was sufficient to pass from the coldest regions of the 
world to the hottest. The shortness of the time here allowed 
for the ascent of the Nile is remarkable, and could certainly 
only apply to very exceptional cases. But the statement 
concerning the time in which the voyage was frequently 
made from the Pains Maeotis to Alexandria is curious and 
instructive. 


Section 3.* — Artemidorus, 


§ 1. Nearly contemporary with Agatharchides was Abte- 
MIDOBUS, a native of Ephesus, but who, like most of his 
contemporaries, studied and wrote at Alexandria. We are 
told that he flourished in the 169th Olympiad (b.c. 104-101 ^), 
and it is certain that his geographical work was not published 
until after that of Agatharchides, of which he made great use. 
His principal work was a general treatise on geography, in 
which, however, special attention was devoted to the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean and Euxine Seas, of which it 
contained a full and detailed Periplus.^ Artemidorus himself 
had examined a large part of the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and had even visited Gades and the Sacred Promontory, which 
he described from personal inspection.® In regard to the west 
of Europe generally he appears to have collected much valuable 
information, and is frequently cited by Strabo as correcting 


^ TMs is the statement of Ms epito- 
mizer Marcian of Heraclea. ^AprefiU 
dwpos 6 ^Eficrms ye^ypcupos mra 

i^KIKO(rr^v ipj/drTjv *0\vfiwidda 
yeyovdsj p. 65, ed. Hudson. 

^ Marcianus of Heraclea, who had 
composed an epitome of his work, speaks 
of it as if it were only a Periplus of the 
Mediterranean, though extending to 
eleven books. But it is certain that it 
contained a description of other regions 


besides. Stepbanus of Byzantium cites 
his statements concerning Taprobane, 
which were found in his ninth book 
(8, Y, Ta7rpo0dv7}), 

® Id. ibid. pp. 64, 65 ; Strabo, iii. p. 
337. He correctly stated that the 
Sacred Promontory (Gape St. Vincent), 
wMch was placed by Eratosthenes at 
five days’ voyage from Gades, was not 
in reality distant from that city more 
than 1700 stadia (Strabo, iii. p. 148). 
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the errors of earlier writers, such as Timseus and Eratosthenes, 
though he fell into others in his turn.^ Throughout his work 
indeed Strabo appears to have made use of Artemidorus as 
one of his principal authorities : but as usual he only cites 
him in peculiar and exceptional cases, where he has occasion 
either to censure his statements, or refer to them as super- 
seding those of his predecessors. In the absence of the 
original work it is impossible for us to judge of the advance 
really made by Artemidorus in the knowledge of Western 
Europe, as compared with Polybius on the one hand, and with 
his successor Posidonius on the other. But it is probable that 
he still possessed very imperfect information concerning the 
external, or Atlantic shores of Spain and Gaul, as well as still 
more of Britain. Marcianus of Heraclea, a late writer, describes 
Artemidorus as a very valuable authority for the geography of 
the Mediterranean, his Periplus of which he regarded as so 
accurate that he himself composed an abridgement of it.^ 
But his knowledge of the external ocean, both towards the 
west and the east, is justly regarded by the same authority as 
very vague and confused. With regard to the Bed Sea indeed 
and the nations adjoining the Indian Ocean, as well as the 
Ethiopian tribes of the interior, Artemidorus seems to have 
done little more than copy Agatharchides, his account of them, 
which has been preserved to us by Strabo,® being in great part 
taken almost word for word from the earlier writer. He, how- 


^ Strabo, iii. pp. 137, 148, 159; i?. 
pp, 183, 185, 198. 

® A fragmeBt supposed to have 
formed part of this abridgement will 
be found in Hudsou’s Geogra^pM Gned 
Minores, tom. i. pp. 60“-74, and is in- 
cluded in the valuable edition by M. 
Miller of the works of Marcianus of 
Heraclea and some other minor geo- 
graphers (8vo. Paris, 1839), as well as 
in the collection of the GeogmpM Grmi 
Minores by C. Miiller (tom. i. pp. 563- 
572). But it seems certain, as pointed 
out by the last editor, that the extant 
fragment does not belong to the 
abridgement of Artemidorus, but to 


that of Menippus, a writer of the 
Augustan age, of whose work Marcianus 
had also made an epitome. 

® Strabo, xvi. 4, §§ 5-19, pp. 769-778, 
No mention is made of Agatharchides 
by Strabo in connection with this de- 
scription, though he elsewhere (p. 779) 
cites him at second hand in respect to 
the origin of tlie name of the Bed Sea. 
It is evident that he had never setui 
Ms original work, and knew only that 
of Artemidorus. The two are printed 
side by side by C. Miilier, from wlienee 
it is readily seen how cdosely the one 
is copied from the other. 
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ever, added a regular Periplus of the Bed Sea, giving the 
distances from port to port, and from headland to headland, 
which are not found in our existing extracts from Agatharchides, 
and are a valuable addition to our geographical knowledge J 
He described also in detail, though without giving distances, 
the coast of Africa from the Straits and the Promontory of 
Deire to the Southern Horn (Noti Keras), under which name 
he designated the eastern extremity of Africa, now known as 
Cape Guardafui.^ He was aware that from thence the coast 
trended away towards the south, but in this direction, he adds, 
nothing more was known of it.® Gn this side therefore 
geography had made no progress since the days of Era- 
tosthenes. 

§ 2. In regard to India on the other hand Artemidorus 
appears to have followed inferior authorities, and his account of 
that country is treated by Strabo as superficial and inaccurate. 
The statement quoted from him concerning the course of the 
Ganges does not however bear out this censure : he described that 
river as flowing from the Emodi Mountains (one of the names 
under which the Greeks designated the Himalaya) towards the 
south, till it reached a city called by the same name (Ganges) 
and then turning to the east and holding that course as far as 
Palibothra and its outflow into the sea.^ His estimate of the 
size of Taprobane — which he stated to be 7000 stadia in length 
and 5000 in breadth® — though greatly exaggerated, did not 

^ The whole length of the Bed Sea simply from west to east. Its large 
he estimated at 14,000 stadia (1400 G. , athuent, abounding in crocodiles and 

miles); which considerably exceeds j dolphins, which he called QEdanes, is 

the truth, the real length being just | otherwise unknown, but it seems pro- 
aboiit 1200 geographical, or 1400 bable that the true reading is Ol^££n 7 s, 
English miles. or ^Ufidvits, as suggested by the most 

® Id. xvi. 4, §§ 14, 15. recent editors, Coray and Kramer {ad 

® r^Kevrdiov aKpccriipLov r^s TrapaKlai loci) ', in which case we have here the 
ravrijs rh N6rov K€pas. Kafi^ayrt Be first mention by name of the Jumna, 
TovTo o>$ cttI ^Mecnfip^piav ovK^ri, ipwiVi * Stephan. Byzant. s. v. Tcmpo^dvr}. 
€xop.€y Kip.4vwv dvaypa<phs ovSg rdirtav Our existing text of Stephanus gives 
Blol rh fjLTjKeri elvai yvdpipLov , Only 500 stadia for the breadth of the 

TrapaXiav. Id. § 14, p. 774. ' island, but that is clearly erroneous, 

^ Strab. XV. p. 719. Though of and there is little doubt that we should 
course not strictly accurate, this de- read, as suggested by Forbiger, 'irevra- 
scription is undoubtedly an improve- for TreyraKoaidoy. 

ment on the received idea that it fiowed ; 
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differ materially from that given by other geographers: the 
vast size of that island having become a received fact in tra- 
ditional geography. Towards the north his knowledge was 
bounded by the same limits as that of his predecessors : 
beyond the Tanais, he stated, nothing was known, but that 
Sarmatian tribes occupied the regions to the north.^ 

§ 3. Artemidorus is censured by his epitomizer Marcianus as 
deficient in accurate geographical knowledge/ by which he 
probably means that he made no attempt to determine the 
position of places by their latitude and longitude (in the 
manner subsequently introduced by Ptolemy) : but it is cer- 
tain that he bestowed great pains upon the determination of 
distances, and not only produced in this manner the most 
accurate Periplus in detail that had yet been put together of 
the internal seas (the Mediterranean and the Euxine), but 
entered into an elaborate computation of the total length of 
the habitable world, from the mouth of the Granges to the 
Sacred Promontory, which is adopted by Pliny as the most 
accurate known to him. It will be worth while briefly to 
compare the results with those arrived at by Eratosthenes.® 

The whole distance from the Indian Ocean at the mouth of 
the Ganges to Gades he computed at 68,545 stadia; a sum 
total which he made up as follows. From the mouth of the 
Ganges through India and Parthia to Myriandrus on the Gulf 
of Issus he reckoned 41,725 stadia: thence by the most direct 


* Pirn. JT. N, il lOS, § 246. ^ 

* rrjs fiey kicpi^ovs yewypacpias Ae(- 
Trerat, Epit. p. 65. 

* We have here the advantage that 
besides the extract given by Pliny (i?. 
N. ii. 108, § 242, foil.), who has con- 
verted the stadia into Eoman miles, we 
find that the measurements agree so 
exactly with those given by Agathe- 
meras {Geograph, i. 4) as to leave no 
doubt that both are taken directly from 
the same source. The two statements 
thus serve mutually to correct one 
another ; and Agatheinerus has in 
many instances supplied details which 
are wanting in Pliny. The numbers 


are, as usual, frequently corrupt, but 
by comparing the two lists, and the 
details with the sums total, they can in 
most instances he restored with reason- 
able certainty. 

It is unfortunate that Artemidorus, 
in stating these distances, appears to 
have reckoned them ail from Gades; 
while Eratosthenes and other writers 
generally reckoned them from the 
strait of the Columns, and we do not 
know exactly the distance assigned by 
Artemidorus between the two. But 
the interval is stated by Strabo at 750, 
or 800 stadia; and the difference is 
immaterial (Strabo, iii. 1, p, 140). 
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course by sea, toucliiiig at Cyprus, Patara in Lycia, the islands 
of Rhodes and Astypalaea, the promontory of Tsenarus in 
Laconia, Cape Pachynus and Lilybaeum in Sicily and Caralis 
in Sardinia, to Gades 26,820.® To this he added 3932 stadia 
from Gades by the Sacred Promontory to that of the Artabri 
(Cape Finisterre)^ which he appears to have considered — con- 
trary to the received opinion among his contemporaries— as 
the most westerly point of Europe. 

§ 4. But besides this computation, which (as will be seen) 
did not differ materially froin that of Eratosthenes, though 
based upon more accurate measurements in detail, Artemi- 
dorus gave another estimate, founded as far as possible upon 
itinerary or terrestrial measurements, which he regarded as 
more trustworthy than those by sea.® This second line pro- 
ceeded across Asia from the mouth of the Ganges to the 
Euphrates, a distance which he reckoned at 41,350 stadia:® 
thence to Mazaca in Cappadocia 2550 ; thence through Phrygia 
and Caria to Ephesus 3320 stadia; from Ephesus across the 
j3Egean Sea to Delos 1600, and thence to the Isthmus of Corinth 
1700 stadia. Thence he drew the line by Patrse, Leucadia, 
Corey ra, to the Acroceraunian promontory and thence across 
the sea to Brundusium, which he placed at 3880 stadia from 
Corinth : thence to Rome by land 2880 stadia. From Rome 


« Hote B, p. 102. 

^ In regard to this number the MSS. 
both of Pliny and Agiithemerus vary 
(see Muller’s note). As we know from 
Strabo that Artemidorus correctly re- 
duced the distance from Gades to the 
Sacred Promontory to 1700 stadia, it 
teems difficult to believe that he re- 
garded the other as projecting more 
than 2000 stadia, or (according to one 
reading) more than 5000 stadia farther 
west. : ■ ' ^ ^ ,,■> 

® The expression alia via, qtm 
certioT^ itinere terrene niaxime patet a 
Gange,’^ is indeed found only in 
Pliny, and not In Agathemerns, hut it 
is certainly most probable that it pro- 
ceeds from Artemidorus and not from 
Pliny himself. 


® No details are here given ; but on 
the former line Agathemerns reckons 
16,000 stadia from the mouth of the 
Ganges to that of the Indus; from the 
Indus to the Caspian Gates 15,300: 
and thence to the Euphrates 10,050; 
making up precisely the sum here 
stated. The point on the Euphrates 
was probably the Zeugma (opposite 
Bir), from whence was the shortest 
overland route to Myriandrus. 

Strabo states (p. 664) that Artemi- 
donis agreed vilh Eratosthenes in 
regard to the direct distance from the 
Euphrates to India; and we know that 
Eratosthenes reckoned in round num- 
bers 40,000 stadia; but doubtless the 
discrepancy was regarded by Strabo 
as immaterial. 
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he followed the line of the Roman roads to Scingomagns at 
the foot of the Alps, a distance of 519 Roman miles or 
4152 stadia; thence to Illiberis at the foot of the Pyrenees 
3747 stadia, and thence through Spain to Gades 6650 stadia.^ 
The whole result thus obtained was 71,560 stadia : an excess 
of more than 3000 stadia over his other estimate, which was 
the natural consequence of the devious course that this second 
line had in fact pursued. Of the extent of those deviations 
Artemidorus had undoubtedly no idea, but it is difficult to 
suppose that he really regarded Ephesus, Corinth, Brundusium, 
Rome, Susa^ Illiberis and Gades, as situated nearly enough 
in the same latitude to allow of a line passing through those 
points presenting any approximation to a measurement of 
the earth’s longitude.^ Yet we find no indication of his having 
applied any subsequent correction to the sum total thus 
attained : and it appears certain that, while Artemidorus de- 
serves great credit for having seen the important advantage to 
be derived from the Roman roads, with their measured dis- 
tances, he still failed to see the necessity of applying to these 
itinerary distances the corrections necessary in order to deduce 
from them any geographical results. 

§ 5. He next proceeded to give in like manner a measure- 
ment of the breadth of the habitable world from the Ethiopian 
Ocean, which he placed 5000 stadia to the south of Meroe ^ — 


^ Agathemeras, § 17 ; Plin. B.N, ii. 
108, § 244. The numbers in the two 
last cases are corrupt and erroneous in all 
our MSS. I have adopted the correc- 
tions proposed by 0. Miiller. The sum 
total being fixed, as Agathemerus and 
Pliny here coincide, the details are of 
less importance. But as the route 
followed by Artemidorus through Gaul 
and Spain is uncertain, we cannot feel 
any security as to the numbers given. 

* It is sufficient to say roughly that 
Ephesus and Corinth are in about 38° 
N. lat., Borne about 42° Susa (Scingo- 
magus), above 45°, and Gades 36|°. 

It appears almost more strange that 
in a sea with which the Greeks were 
so well acquainted as that between 


Greece and Italy, he could suppose 
that a line from Patrse by Leucadia, 
Corcyra, and the Acroceraunian Pro- 
montory to Brundusium would nearly 
coincide with a prolongation of the 
parallel through Ephesus and Corinth. 
But when we come to consider the map 
of the Mediterranean as conceived by 
Strabo, we shall see that it in great 
measure agrees with this assumption 
of Artemidorus. 

^ The mention of this Ethiopian 
Ocean is very remarkable. Though 
Strabo has preserved to us such copious 
extmets from the part of the work of 
Artemidorus relating to the Erythrman 
Sea and the Ethiopian tribes,* there is 
no mention of anything corresponding 
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to the Tanais, Ms extreme limit to the north. This also he 
reckoned along two different lines^ both howeTer proceeding 
from Alexandria by Ehodes to Tenedos and the month of the 
Hellespont, and thence by the Bosphorus to Cape Oarambis, 
from whence it crossed the Enxine to the entrance of the 
Pains Mseotis and thence to the mouth of the Tanais. The 
two calculations (into the details of which it is unnecessary to 
enter) gave as their results 18,056 and 18,690 stadia respec- 
tively from Alexandria to the mouth of the Tanais. Adding 
to these the distance from Alexandria to Meroe, which he 
estimated, in accordance with Eratosthenes, at 10,000 stadia, 
and that to the Ethiopian Ocean at 5000 more, we should obtain 
totals of 33,056 and 33,690 stadia, the last of which cor- 
responds exactly with that given by Pliny (according to the 
best MSS.) of 4212 miles or 33,696 stadia.*^ He thus arrived 
at the same conclusion with Eratosthenes that the breadth of 


the inhabited world was rather less than half its length. Their 
results were however based on a very different calculation; 
Eratosthenes having extended his measurement far to the 
north in Scythia in order to attain the latitude of Thule, while 
Artemidorus carried his farther to the south, to the supposed 
Ethiopian Ocean. 

§ 6. Besides these principal lines, numerous other distances 
are cited from Artemidorus by Strabo, the most important of 
which are those given along a line of itinerary route from 
Ephesus to the Euphrates, wMch he expressly described as 
being the high-road followed by all who travelled towards the 


to tliis expression. It would seem as 
if Artemidorus had supposed the sea 
to sweep round from the Southern 
Horn (which was the farthest point 
hnown to him) at once to the south of 
Ethiopia, Eratosthenes, as we have 
seen, placed the Kegion of Cionamcn 
in the same parallel with the Sem- 
britas on the Upper Nile, at a distance 
of 3500 stadia south of Meroe. 

For the discussion of these numbers 
see the note of C. Muller on Agathe- 
merus in his GeograpM Grmd Minores 


(tom. ii, p. 481). The old editions of 
Agathemerus all gave 8000 stadia for 
the first stage in the measurement — the 
distance from the Ethiopian Ocean to 
Meroe — but all the best MSS. have 
5000 ; and this agrees with the result 
given by Pliny according to the best 
MSS , ; the received text of later edi- 
tions (including that of Siliig) having 
been altered in accordance with a con- 
jecture of Harduin’s, so as to correspond 
with the erroneous reading of Agathe- 
merus. 
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east.® It ascended tlie yaUey of tlie Mseander to Laodicea, 
thence throngli Phrygia, the Paroreios, and Lycaonia, to Ma- 
zaca, the capital of Cappadocia, from which it proceeded to 
the Euphrates, at a place called Tomisa on the borders of 
Sophene in Armenia, which appears at this time to have been 
a town of importance.® From thence a line of route led across 
the chain of Mount Taurus southwards to Samosata, and thence 
across Mesopotamia. East of the Euphrates, according to 
Strabo, the distances given by Artemidorus did not differ from 
those of Eratosthenes ; probably he had in fact no fresh 
materials by which to correct themJ 

The work of Artemidorus appears to have continued for a 
long period to enjoy considerable reputation, probably on 
account of its general and systematic character, as well as the 
accuracy of its details as to distances, dimensions of islands, 
&c. At the same time Strabo, though frequently availing 
himself of its authority, does not place it on a par with those 
of Polybius and Posidonius, nor think it necessary to enter 
into any regular exposition of the system of its author, which 
probably did not differ materially from that of Eratosthenes. 

§ 7. To the same period with Artemidorus belong two other 
writers whose names deserve a passing mention, as they left 
geographical works, which, though now utterly lost, are fre- 
quently cited by later authorities. One of these is Metro- 
DORUS of Scepsis, who was a rhetorician of eminence, and 
played a considerable part in political life. Among his various 
writings, we are told that he left a Periegesis, which must 
have been a work of a distinctly geographical character, and 
from which the statements quoted from him by Pliny and 


® Artemiclor. ap. Strab. xiv. 2, p. 663. 
^Trel Se ris tdhs rerpnrrou avoxn 

ro7s lirl ras avaroXas ddotvopovcriy 
’E</)€crov. At a later period this line of 
route seems to Rave ceased to be fre- 
quented, as it is not found in any of 
tbe Roman Itineraries. Its details 
will be more fully examined in tbe 
chapter on Strabo’s geography of these 


eountries. 

® It is called by Strabo tppo^pioy 
a^i6xoyov (xii. 2, p. 535). and was gwen 
over by Lucullus to Ariarathes, king 
of Cappadocia, as a reward for the ser- 
vices he had rendered in the Mithri- 
datic War. 

^ Strabo, xiv. 2, p. 663. 
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StephaEiis of Byzantium were probably taken. Far more 
numerous are tbe citations from tbe other antbor above 
referred to; Coenelius Alexandeb, snrnamed Polyhistob, 
on account of tbe extent and variety of Ms knowledge. He 
appears to have left a considerable number of works treating 
of tbe geography, as well as tbe history and antiquities, of 
different countries, as Egypt, Syria, Lycia, Phrygia, &c. : but 
unfortunately our knowledge of them is due almost entirely to 
tbe jejune citations of Stepbanus of Byzantium, wMcb gene- 
rally preserve to us nothing more than barren names.^ 


Section 4. — Seymnus Ohms. 


Of a very different character was a little work, which has 
received in modern times far more attention than it deserves, 


from the accidental circumstance of its having been in great 
part preserved to us, while so many more valuable and im- 
portant treatises on the same subject have perished. This is 
the little compendium of geography in iambic verse, com- 
monly known, though without any foundation, under the name 
of SovMNUS Chius. It belongs unquestionably to the period 
we are now considering, being dedicated to a certain Nico- 
medes, king of Bithynia, who, as G. Muller has shown, must 
be the third monarch of the name, who reigned from the year 
91 to 76 B.o.® But the author is in reality wholly unknown. 
The principal fragment was preserved in the same MS. with 
the Epitomes of Marcianus of Heraclea, and was in conse- 
quence first published under the name of that author — an 
attribution clearly erroneous. Holstenius and Isaac Vossius 


* The fragments both of Metrodorus 
and Alexander Polyhistor are coUected 
by C. Muller in Ms Wragmenta Histori-- 
corum Grmcorum^ tom. iii pp, 203-214. 
It is uncertain whether the different 
writings of Alexander quoted by Ste- 
phanus under the names of AljvwrtaKdi 


v€pl KaplaSf rrepl Avicias, &c., formed 
separate treatises, or were parts of one 
great work, but the former hypothesis 
is the most probable. 

® See his Prolegomena in his Geogr. 
Grmd Minores^ tom. i. p. Ixxvii. 
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were the first to attribute it to Scymnus CMus, a writer cited 
more than once by late grammarians as author of a Perie- 
gesis and it continued to pass under his name till the year 
1846, when Meineke, in republishing the extant fragments, 
showed clearly that there were no grounds for ascribing them 
to that writer. The real work of Scymnus Chius, whose age is 
wholly unknown, appears to have been in prose, and the few 
statements cited from him are not in accordance with those of 
our author.^ 

The portions of the work that have been preserved to us 
consist, first, of a long continuous fragment of more than 
700 lines, containing the introduction, a rambling and ill- 
written prefatory discourse, together with the greater part of 
the division of the work relating to Europe. Besides this, 
there are numerous smaller fragments concerning the shores of 
the Euxine, both the European and Asiatic sides, which had 
been incorporated by the author of the anonymous Periplus of 
the Euxine Sea, usually published as a kind of sequel to that 
of Arrian.^ All that related to the rest of Asia and Africa is 
wholly lost to us. 

§ 2. The anonymous author professes to have composed his 
little work in imitation of the chronological treatise of Apollo- 
dorus, and in like manner put it in iambic verse, for the pur- 
pose of its being more easily remembered.'^ Both his style and 
his versification are very indifferent ; and the work is wholly 


ScyiimTis Chius is cited by name 
several times by Stephanus of Byzan- 
tium, and also by the Scholiast on 
Apollonius Bhodius, iv. 284. Nothing 
is known concerning him from other 
sources. 

^ See Meineke’s Preface to his edi- 
tion of Scymnus OMus (Berolin. 1846). 
His views have been adopted by G. 
Muller in his recent edition of the 
GeograpM Grseoi Miriores (tom, i Pro- 
legom. p. Ixxiv-lxxvii). Meineke how- 
ever has retained the name ‘‘utpote 
lonyfo duorum sseculorum usu recep- 
tum,” and, as a matter of convenience, 


I have done the same, when I have 
had occasion to cite the little work in 
question. 

® They were first recovered, and dis- 
tinguish^ from the prose text in wideh 
they are thus incorporated, by Holste- 
nius, whose arrangement of the verses 
has been generally followed by the 
later editors. 

^ vv. 19-35. It is singular that he 
does not advert to the geographical work 
of Apollodorus, which was also in 
iambic verse (see above, p. 49), and 
would seem to furnish a better prece- 
dent. 
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destitute of anything like poetical ornament or character ; hut 
these defects might be excused, if the matter were more valu™ 
able or trustworthy. The book was indeed designed only as a 
popular compendium for general use : and therefore makes no 
pretence to novelty or profound research.® But while its 
writer gives a long list of authors whom he had consulted, or 
professed to consult,® he was wholly without the critical skill 
to compare and discriminate between his different authorities, 
or to discard the statements of earlier writers, which the pro- 
gress of geographical knowledge had shown to be erroneous. 
Thus one of his principal authorities is Ephorus, and he often 
makes unhesitating use of that author, without reference to the 
results of more recent discoveries. The consequence is that 
his book, instead of representing the state of geographical 
knowledge in his own day, is a jumble of confused statements 
belonging to wholly different periods. By far its greatest 
value at the present day arises from the notices taken from 
Ephorus, Timseus, and other earlier authors (cited with their 
names), concerning the foundation of the different Greek 
colonies and cities on the coasts of the Mediterranean. In 
this respect indeed we derive from it some important accessions 
to our knowledge. But in a strictly geographical point of 
view it is almost wholly worthless. 

§ 3. The best part of that which remains to us, is un- 
doubtedly the description of the coasts of the Euxine, which 
is taken principally, as he himself informs us, from Demetrius 


® Its autliox, liowever, claims in one 
passage (v?, 128-136) to have carefidly 
investigated and msited in person not 
only the cities of Ci-reece and Asia 
Minor, bnt those of the Adriatic and 
Ionian Seas, and those of Tyrrhenia, 
Sicily, and other western lands, as well 
as Carthage and a great part of Libya. 
But it is certain that no trace of any 
additional information derived from 
this source is to be found in the poem. 

® Unfortunately this passage of his 
work (vv. 110-125) is corrupt, aud the 


names of several of the authors cannot 
be determined. He professes to have 
followed Eratosthenes most of all, then 
Ephorus, Dionysius of Chalcis, who had 
written five books on the fcricreis, or 
foundations of cities, the Sicilian Cleon 
(a writer very little known, but cited 
also by Marcianus of Hexaclea) and 
Timosthenes. Then follow some lines 
which cannot be deciphered, after which 
he adds the names of Timseus and 
Herodotus. 
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of Callatia, a writer otherwise almost uaknowii,^ bat wlio seems 
to have been judicious and well-informed. Besides tbe Periplus 
of its shores, we find many interesting notices of tbe founda- 
tion of tbe numerous Milesian and other Ionian colonies that 
bordered its circumference.® But of the Scythian tribes on the 
north his account is taken exclusively from Ephorus, and it 
does not appear that any progress had been made in geo- 
graphical knowledge in that quarter. He states indeed that 
the Borysthenes was navigable for forty days from its mouth ;® 
and dwells strongly upon its commercial advantages — its 
quantity of large fish, as well as the flocks and herds, and 
crops of corn on its fertile banks, so that he terms it ^Hhe 
most useful ’’ of all rivers ; ^ but he describes it as inaccessible 
in the upper part of its course from ice and snow. Beyond 
the nations that he enumerates, none of whom were far removed 
from the Euxine, he says that the country was altogether 
uninhabited and unknown. The Tanais, he tells us, was 
according to some a branch of the Araxes — a strange miscon- 
ception, though shared as we have seen, even by Aristotle® — 
but Ephorus described it as flowing from a great lake; a 
statement probably copied from Herodotus. 

§4. With regard to the west of Europe his accounts are 
very confused and erroneous, and evidently reflect the vague 
notions current in the days of Ephorus and Timaeus, without 
reference to the more exact information that was available at 
the time he wrote. Thus he represents the Celts as inhabiting 
the whole western region from the neighbourhood of Cades 
and Tartessus (an old name which he borrowed from Era- 
tosthenes®) to near the head of the Adriatic. He adds a 


^ He is probably tbe same as the 
Demetrms, mentioned without any 
other adjunct by Agatharchides (§ 64), 
as one of the writers who had given 
the best accounts of the northern regions 
of the earth, 
s See Chapter IV, § 2. 

® V. 816. This statement is un- 
doubtedly copied from Herodotus, and 


goes far to show that there is no error 
in the existing text of that author, what- 
ever we may think of the accuracy of 
Ms information, 

^ ovTos $6 TavTCfiy icrrl ypemSecTTaroSj 
v. 813. 

^ Meteorologica, i. 13, § 16. 

* The name of Tartessus, which was 
at first applied to the south of Spain 
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strange story of there being a great northern colnnin at the 
extreme limit of their country projecting like a promontory 
into a stormy sea, from the foot of which the Danube (Ister) 
took its rise,^ That river he conceived, in accordance with the 
notion so long prevalent among the Greeks, to flow with one 
arm into the Adriatic, with another into the Enxine ; and he 
repeats, as usual, the fables concerning the Eridanns, and 
the amber distilling from the poplars on its banks. He also 
places the Electrides, or Amber Islands, near the head of 
the Adriatic ; and what is more remarkable, mentions two 
other islands in the same neighbonrhood as producing the 
finest tin.® 

On the other hand his notices of the Greek colonies on the 
coast of Liguria and Spain, from Massilia and its dependencies 
to Ehoda near Emporium, and even the outlying settlement of 
Msenace near the columns of Hercules, is exact and instructive. 
The same remark applies to his account of the Greek cities in 
Sicily, concerning which he had good authorities; but he 
does not even condescend to mention by name those of Punic 
origin, though Panormus and Lilybseum were undoubtedly in 
his time among the most important cities of the island. His 
account of Italy is in like manner very confused ; here again 
his information concerning the Greek colonies is valuable and 


generally, gradually disappeared as tlie 
Greeks became better acquainted with 
that country, much as the name of 
Cathay has done in modern times. 
jEratosthenes still applied the name to 
the territory near Oalpe; but Artemi- 
dorus, who had himself visited the 
country, denied that any such name 
was found there (Strab. iii. 2, p. 148). 
Others gave the name of Tartessus to a 
river, which Strabo identifies with the 
Bsetis or Guadalquivir; and he con- 
siders the region of Tartessus to be the 
same with the land of the Turduli, the 
modern Andalusia (ibid.). 

It is remarkable that our author de- 
scribes Tartessus as producing in abun- 
dance QLe, trading in) “the stream- 


washed tin of Ganl” as well as gold 
and brass. 

^ Aeyo/JieVTj TapTr/crcroff, troAtsr, 

TTOTafjLoppvTQv Katrcrirepov €k KeAxtJC^S 

Xpvcrov re «al 4^epova’a TrXeiova, 

vv, 164-166. 

‘ VT. 188-195. 

* Svo 8e Kar avrovg eicri PTjarot Keipievat 
KOLiTartrepov tu SoKovcn KakXicrroi^ 4^epeiu. 

vv, 399, 400. 

This is, as far as I remember, the 
only notice connecting the tin islands 
with the Adriatic. It would seem to 
indicate that tin, as well as amber, was 
sometimes brought overland to the head 
of that gulf: but such a trade could 
hardly be carried on to any considerable 
extent. 
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interesting, while Ms notices of the nations inhabiting the 
peninsnla are a jnmble of statements derived from the earliest 
Greek writers, with a few that belong to a later period.® In 
general it may be said that his ethnography of Italy is not at 
all in advance of that of Scylax, who wrote two centuries and 
a half before him ; except that he naturally dwells emphatically 
upon the power and importance of Eome ; ^ a topic that could 
scarcely be omitted by a writer in his time. 

With regard to Greece itself he expressly tells us that he 
followed the authority of Ephorus; ® but this part of Ms work 
is meagre and of little value. He could not indeed be ex- 
pected to add to our geographical knowledge of countries so 
familiar to all. His account of the Adriatic on the other hand 
wa>s taken from Theopompus ; ^ so little did he attempt to avail 
Mmself of the latest and best authorities; and is in conse- 
quence full of errors.^ 


Section 5. — Voyage of Eudoms. 


§ 1. We have seen from the above review how little progress 
was made, through the whole Alexandrian period, after the 
reigns of the three first Ptolemies, in the knowledge of the 
external coasts of Africa or Asia. The commercial relations 
then established appear to have settled down into a regular 
routine, from which there was little, if any, deviation; and 
geographical explorations, or voyages of discovery in the 
modern sense, were very rarely undertaken in ancient times. 
There was however one notable exception during the period 
in 'question, which well deserves our attention, though our 
information concerning it is unfortunately very imperfect. 


® Tims he mentions (Enotria and the 
(Enotrians — an appellation used only 
by the Greeks in early times, together 
with the, Samnites, Lucanians, and 
Campanians (vv. 241~2M). 

^ He calls it ^.arpov n Koivhvr^s tKnjs 


olKOVp.4v7)Sy V. 233. 

® V. 472. ® V. 370. 

^ Thus he repeats the strange state- 
ment that the Hyllic Chersonese (the 
peninsula of Sabioncello) was about as 
large as the Peioponnese. 
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This was the voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzigus, our knowledge 
of which is derived exclusively from the account given by 
Posidonius, and preserved to us by Strabo.^ 

According to this narrative, Eudoxus, who was a man of 
education and of an inquisitive mind, had been sent by his 
native city on an honorary mission to the court of Ptolemy 
Euergetes II. (Physcon), and was much occupied with inquiries 
concerning the course and sources of the ISTile. While he was 
still at Alexandria it happened that an Indian was brought to 
the king by the guards of the Arabian Gulf (the Red Sea), 
whom they reported that they had found alone in a ship which 
had been wrecked on the coast. As soon as he had learnt a 
few words of Greek so as to make himself understood, the 
captive stated that he had set sail from India, and the ship 
having been driven out of her course all his companions had 
perished of hunger, leaving him the sole survivor. He offered, 
moreover, if the king would fit out a ship, to direct them on 
their way to India ; an offer which was accepted, and Eudoxus 
among others took part in the adventure. They accomplished 
the voyage successfully, and having taken with them suitable 
presents, brought back in return a valuable cargo of spices 
and precious stones. Eudoxus however was frustrated in his 
hopes of private advantage, the king having seized and appro- 
priated the whole cargo. But after the death of the tyrant (in 
B.C. 117) his wife Cleopatra who succeeded him in the govern- 
ment,® sent out Eudoxus a second time with more extensive 


® Posidonius ap. Strab. ix. 3, § 4, pp. 
98-100. 

® There is soma little uncertainty 
with regard to the chronology of these 
Yoyages of Eudoxus, but their date may 
be fixed within very harrow limits. 
His first voyage took place in the reign 
of Ptolemy Euergetes II., who died in 
B.O. 117. Cleopatra at first reigned 
conjointly with her elder son, Ptolemy 
Lathyrus, and it was during this period 
that she sent out Eudoxus, the second 
time. But before bis return Cleopatrh 
had quarrelled with her son, and had 


been compelled to leave him in sole 
possession of the sovereignty. This 
took place about b.o. 112, and explains 
the statement of Posidonius that when 
Eudoxus returned from his second 
voyage he found Cleopatra no longer at 
the head of affairs, but her son, by 
whom he was despoiled for the second 
time (p. 99). The expression of Cor- 
nelius Nepos (ap. Plin. ii. 67), that he 
fled from Ptolemy Lathyrus (cum 
Eathyruin regem fugeret), was correct, 
though it does not refer to the reign of 
Latbyrus as sole monarch after the 
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eqnipmeiit He again accomplislied the Toy age in safety, but 
on his retnm was driven out of his course by adverse winds 
beyond Ethiopia. He however found a friendly reception from 
the natives, some words of whose language he wrote down ; and 
brought away with him the sculptured prow of a ship which 
had been wrecked on the coast and was reported to have 
belonged to some navigators who had come from the westward. 
Beturning to Alexandria in safety he was again plundered of 
all the produce of his expedition. But having shown the prow 
which he had brought with him to the sailors and traders in 
the port, it was recognized as belonging to a class of ships 
that were in the habit of sailing from Gades, and some even 
asserted that it was that of a particular vessel that had sailed 
beyond the river Lixus in Mauretania, and had never been 
again heard of. 

§ 2. Eudoxus now abandoned all reliance upon the Egyptian 
monarchs, but being convinced that it was possible to sail 
round Africa, he determined to try the experiment ; and for 
this purpose, after returning to his own country, he embarked 
his whole fortune on board another ship with which he sailed 
first to Dicsearchia in Italy, then to Massiiia and ultimately to 
Gades. Everywhere he proclaimed the object of his enterprise 
and obtained so much assistance that he was able to fit out 
a large ship, with two light vessels, similar to those used by 
pirates, to accompany it, evidently with a view to facilitate his 
landing from place to place. In addition to the crews he took 
on board physicians, artisans of various kinds, and dancing 
girls from Gades; and thus equipped set out ^‘on his voyage 
to India.” At first he stood well out to sea, meeting with 
continual westerly winds ; but after a time the discontent of 
those on board compelled him to approach the land ; where he 


death of liis mother ; which belongs to 
a later period, b.c. 89-81. We may, 
therefore, suppose Eudoxus to have set 
out on his second voyage about b.o. US, 
and to have returned in b.c. 112, or 


111. (See this point fully discussed 
by 0. Muller in the Prolegomena to his 
GeograpM Grmci Minor es, tom. i. p. 
Ivii.) 
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met witis tke disaster lie had feared, his large ship having run 
aground, so that he was unable to get her off again. His crews 
however and cargo were saved, and out of the timbers of the 
lost vessel he was able to construct a third bark, about the 
size of a penteconter. He then resumed his voyage, until he 
reached a tribe of Ethiopians who spoke the same language 
with those that he had previously visited on the eastern coast 
of Africa, and whose words he had written down. From these 
he learned that their territory adjoined that of Bocchus, king 
of Mauretania. 

At this point— for what reason we are not told, but probably 
on account of the small size of his vessels — he determined for 
the present to abandon the enterprise and return northwards. 
On reaching Mauretania he sold his barks and proceeded 
by land to the court of Bocchus, whom he endeavoured to 
persuade to fit out a fresh expedition. Finding however after 
a time that his efforts were imavailing and that his life was 
in danger, he fled from Mauretania, and took refuge in the 
Eoman territory. But his spirit was still unbroken; he re- 
turned to Gades, and there fitted out another large ship, with 
a penteconter to accompany it. On his former voyage he had 
discovered an island abounding in wood and water, but unin- 
habited ; and he now took with him agricultural implements, 
seeds and building materials, with' a view to establish himself 
there for the winter, if his voyage should be delayed. 

§ 3. Here the narrative of Posidonius unfortunately breaks 
off abruptly ; of the subsequent fortunes of Eudoxus he knew 
nothing; but he accepted his conclusion, though certainly 
based on most inadequate evidence, that Africa could be 
circumnavigated, Strabo on the contrary treats the whole 
story with contempt, and reproaches Posidonius for his cre- 
dulity in giving credit to an old wife’s tale, which he regards 
as on a level with the fictions of Euhemerus and Antiphanes.^ 
There is certainly no foundation for this ; the story of Eudoxus, 


^ Strabo, ii. 3, § 5 , pp. 100-102. 
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as related by Posidonins, contains notMiig either absurd or 
incredible ; the most remarkable point in it— tbongb one that 
attracted least attention — his haying accomplished two direct 
voyages to India and back, is rendered not improbable by the 
facility with which the same voyage was performed at a later 
period, from the time of Hippaliis onward. In regard to Africa 
we do not know how far he advanced along either the eastern 
or western coasts of the continent, but there is no reason to 
suppose that he proceeded very far. The expression beyond 
Ethiopia ” probably means no more than that he was carried 
to the coast south of Cape Guardafui, at that time the limit of 
the Greek knowledge in this direction; while on the other 
side we are distinctly told that the farthest tribes whom he 
visited bordered on the dominions of king Bocchus, and were 
therefore not very remote from Mauretania.® His only con- 
tribution to the proof that Africa was really surrounded by 
the ocean w^as derived from the idle story of the ship’s prow 
being one that came from Gades, on which certainly no reliance 
could be placed,^ and in this respect Posidonius undoubtedly 
merits the censure of Strabo, for having admitted this as con- 
clusive proof, while he rejected the story of the circumnavi- 
gation as told by Herodotus. 

It is a striking instance of the carelessness with which such 
statements were repeated at second hand by ancient writers, 
that Pliny quotes Cornelius Nepos as relating that Eudoxus, 
in making his escape from Ptolemy Lathyrus had sailed round 
from the Arabian Gulf (the Red Sea) all the way to Gades ! ^ 
The readiness with which such stories were credited arose not 
merely from the general belief that Africa was bounded by a 


® Strabo, 1. p. 100. This statement 
would seem to exclude the supposition 
of his having advanced beyond the 
Great Desert, and come in contact 
with the negro tribes on the coast 
visited by Hanno. 

® It is indeed true that fragments of 
wrecks have been occasionally carried 
for very long distances (see the case 
quoted by Humboldt, Cosmos^ vol. in 


note 163, Engl. transL). But the cur- 
rents on the east coast of Africa would 
be altogether unfavourable ; and the 
evidence of identity (the chief point of 
all) appears to have been very ques- 
tionable. 

^ Plin. R, N. ii. 67, § 169. The same 
statement is made by Pomponius Mela 
(iii. 9, § 90), also on the authority of 
Cornelius Nopos. 
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circumfluous ocean, but from the erroneous idea that that 
ocean was far less distant to the south than it really was. Had 
the continent possessed the form supposed by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo, its circumnavigation would have been a com- 
paratively easy affair,® 


Section 6. — Boman Wars : the Jugurthine and Mithridatie 

Wars, 

§ 1. Meanwhile the Eoman arms were opening the way for a 
more accurate knowledge of Northern Africa. We have seen 
that the acquaintance possessed by the Greeks with that 
region was substantially bounded by the Carthaginian terri- 
tory on the west, and that though they were familiar with the 
^ara]plus or voyage along the coast of the Mediterranean from 
Carthage to the Straits of the Columns, they had little, if any, 
knowledge of the interior. The Carthaginians themselves 
appear to have had but few settlements of importance along 
this line of coast : and if they carried on any trade with the 
tribes of the interior, from this all foreigners would doubtless 
be jealously excluded. But as early as the Second Punic War, 
the Romans came of necessity into contact with the Numidian 
tribes which had previously been connected with Carthage 
only ; and the opposite part taken by the two great divisions 
of the nation— the Massy lians and Masssesy Hans— under their 
respective chiefs, Masinissa and Syphax, must have rendered 
all Eoman writers familiar with these two leading divisions of 
the Numidian race.® The result of the war was to place the 
whole Numidian territory from the frontiers of the narrow 
province still left to Carthage, to the river Mulucha, which 
separated it from Mauretania on the west,^ under the dominion 


® See the maps representing the 
form of the known world as conceived 
bv both these geographers. 

' ® The names both of the Massyli 
and Masssesyli are found in Polybius 
(iii. 33), That of the Maccjei men- 


tioned by the same writer, in con- 
junction with them, is not found in 
any later author. 

^ The river Mulucha, called by 
Strabo Molochath, which still continued 
in the time of Pliny to he the limit 
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of Masmissa, and subsequently of his son Micipsa. But until 
the ambition of Jngnrtha involved him in war with Eome, it is 
not probable that anything had occurred to lead to any more 
accurate knowledge of the countries in question. We learn 
indeed that Eoman and Italian traders had established them- 
selves in considerable numbers in a few of the towns^ such as 
Vaga and Cirta, which nearly adjoined the Eoman province, or 
were but little removed from the sea : ^ but it is probable that 
they extended their relations little farther to the west, and 
the statement of Sallust that before the Jugurthine War the 
Eomans were known only by name to the Mauretanians/ may 
be accepted as nearly, if not literally, correct. The Gsetulians 
beyond the range of Mount Atlas towards the interior were 
merely wild nomad tribes, wanting the first elements of civili- 
zation, and apparently as yet unvisited by all but native 
traders. They were for the first time enlisted by Jugurtha, 
and rendered him valuable assistance as irregular cavalry. 

§ 2. The operations of the war were not of a nature to throw 
much light upon the geography, at least of the more remote 
parts of ISTumidia, and they are very obscurely related by 
Sallust. The farthest point to which the Eoman arms were 
carried towards the south was Capsa, a short distance to the 
north of the Tritonian Lake, and surrounded by barren deserts, 
notwithstanding which it was attacked and taken by Marius. 
That general appears also in his last campaign to have carried 
his arms as far as the frontiers of the kingdom of Bocchus, 
near the river Mulucha : but this part of his operations is very 
imperfectly described. No part of Numidia was at this time 
permanently annexed to the Roman dominion : after the final 
defeat of Jugurtha in b.c. 106, it was placed under the govern- 
ment of Hiempsal, and it did not become a Eoman province 


between the Mauretanians and Massse- 
sylians, may be clearly identified with 
the Wad el Maloush,or Maleya, which 
falls into the Gulf of MeHllah, near 
the present boundary between Algiers 
and Morocco. 


® Sallust, Bell, Jugurth, o. 21, 26, 47. 

® Id. ibid. 19, Mauris omnibus rex 
Bocchus imperitabat, prseter nomen 
cetera ignarus populi Eomani, itemque 
nobis neque belio neque pace antea 
cognitus,’' 
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till the time of Csesar, b.c. 46, Mauretania still retained its 
independence, but it was brought into more frequent relations 
with Eome during the civil wars of Sertorius in Spain. 

§ 3. It is in connection with the wars last alluded to, that 
we find the first distinct mention of a discovery which ever 
after retained its place in ancient geography. We have seen 
above (p. 60) that Eudoxus of Cyzicus was reported to have 
discovered in his voyage along the west coast of Africa an 
uninhabited island, abounding in wood and water, of which he 
conceived so favourable an opinion that he set out on his 
second voyage with the idea of establishing himself there for 
the winter. The account is too vague to enable us to deter- 
mine whether this might be Madeira or one of the Canary 
Islands : it is certain that there is no small island nearer to the 
mainland at all answering this description. Other indications 
also point to the fact that the existence of these outlying 
islands in the Atlantic was at this time well known to the 
traders of Gades. Among these the most familiar is the story 
told by Plutarch ^ of Sertorius having fallen in near the mouth 
of the Bsetis with some sailors who had just arrived from 
^Hhe Atlantic Islands,” which they reported to be two in 
number, separated only by a narrow strait, and distant about 
10,000 stadia from the coast of Africa. They enjoyed the 
most perfect of ^climates — warm, without excessive heat — with 
only as much rain as was desirable, but soft and damp winds 
continually blowing, so as to maintain an equable temperature, 
and produce an unexampled degree of fertility. Not only 
were the islands well adapted for tillage and the growth of 
fruit-trees, but they produced of their own accord such abun- 
dance of fruits of various kinds as would suffice to support a 
whole population without toil or labour. These fortunate con- 
ditions led the mariners of Gades to identify the islands in 
question with the Islands of the Blest, of which the Greek 


^ Pint. Sertorius^ c. 8. The same book of Iiis Histories^ fr. 67, 68 : from 

story -Wi-xs related by Sallust in the first whom Plutarch probably copied it. 
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poets tad sung : an assumption subsequently adopted by 
almost all Greek and Eoman writers. Sertorins^ wbo was at 
the time with difficulty making head against his enemies, was 
disposed to sail away at once to these happy abodes and settle 
himself permanently there: but bis crews were unwilling to 
follow him, and he was compelled to abandon the idea. Hence 
^^the Islands of the Blest” continued until a much later period 
to float in a state of dim geographical vagueness bordering on 
the mythical.® The name of the Fortunatae Insulae was after- 
wards applied more specially to the group of the Canary 
Islands ; but; the account given in this — the earliest notice of 
the discovery of any of these outlying Atlantic islands —and 
especially of their great distance from the mainland of Africa, 
certainly seems to point to Madeira and Porto Santo as the 
two islands in question.® 

§ 4. At this period Gades was undoubtedly one of the most 
important emporiums of trade in the world : her citizens having 
absorbed a large part of the commerce that had previously 
belonged to Carthage. In the time of Strabo they still 
retained almost the whole trade with the Outer Sea, or Atlantic 
coasts, both of Africa and Europe: and carried on extensive 
fisheries on the coast of Mauretania, while they sent large 
ships on long voyages both in the Ocean and the Mediter- 
ranean.^ The terms in which Strabo speaks of the extent of 
the trade of Gades and the opulence of its merchants, as com- 
pared with the narrow limits and natural disadvantages of the 
islet on which it stood, remind one strongly of the parallel 


* See especially tlie well-known 
poetical description of them by Horace 
in one of his Epodes (JSpod, 16, w. 
41“66), a passage which was in great 
probability suggested by this very inci- 
dent in the life of Sertorins. 

® Not only does tlie description of 
the peculiarly damp and equable cli- 
mate apply much better to Madeira 
than to any of the Canary Islands, but 
the whole account especially described 
the islands as situated in the midst of 
the Ocean, and though the distance of 


10,000 stadia from the continent is in 
any case a gross exaggeration, it is 
impossible to believe that it could have 
been applied to islands like Lanza- 
rote or Fuerteventura lying only about 
50 or 60 miles from the mainland. 

The incidental notice of them by 
Strabo (iii. 2, § 13, p. 150), as situated 
‘* not far from the promontory of Mau- 
retania opposite to Gades” seems to 
point to a similar conclusion. 

^ Stnibo, iii, 5, § 3, p, 168. 
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case of Venice in the Middle Ages. And we learn from inci- 
dental notices in the history of Eudoxus, already related, that 
this was already the case at least a century before the time of 
Strabo.® The general insurrection of the native tribes of the 
Iberian peninsula, which had been aroused by Sertorius, led to 
extensive military operations for their reduction, and when 
Pompey returned from thence to Italy he erected on the 
summit of the pass across the Pyrenees a monument as a 
trophy, which recorded that he had reduced to subjection not 
less than 876 towns in that country.^ The number is doubtless 
an exaggeration, more especially if we regard it, as Pliny 
certainly did, as confined solely to the eastern province or 
Hispania Citerior. But we have no details of these campaigns, 
and are therefore unable to judge how far they contributed 
to extend or improve the geographical knowledge of the 
peninsula. 

§ 5. During the same period the Eoman arms were actively 
employed in the East, and here the operations of Lucullus, 
and afterwards of Pompey, against Mithridates and Tigranes, 
undoubtedly added largely to the geographical information of 
the Eomans in regard to portions of Asia that were previously 
very imperfectly known either to them or to the Greeks. Mith- 
ridates, the sixth monarch of the name, who had succeeded in 
B.c. 120 to his paternal kingdom of Pontus,’^ including portions 
of Paphlagonia and Cappadocia, had gradually extended his 
arms over the neighbouring nations towards the east and north, 
including the region known as Lesser Armenia (west of the 
Euphrates, between that river and Cappadocia) and the whole of 
Colchis, with the other wild tribes that extended from thence to 

* Id. ii. 3, § 4, p. 99. be regarded as an Independent sove- 

® Plin. iii. 3, | 18. reign. It extended from the frontiers 

1 The kingdom of Pontus had been of Colchis on the east to the Halys on 
founded, soon after the death of Alex- the west ; but its limits on the south 
ander (apparently about 318 b.o.), by were probably never very clearly de- 
Mithridates the son of Ariobarzanes, fined, and its rulers were almost per- 
who is usually styled Mithridates II., petually engaged in hostilities with 
though he was really the first monarch those of Cappadocia, a country of which 
of the dynasty who had any claim to Pontus had originally formed part. 
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the Caiicasiis, So extensive indeed had his power and influence 
become, that Parisades, the ruler of the petty Greek kingdom 
that had so long maintained itself on the shores of the Cim- 
merian Bosporus, was induced to place himself under the 
sovereignty of Mithridates, in order to obtain the protection 
of Hs arms against the northern barbarians, — -the Sarmatians 
and Eoxolani, who were now pressing hard upon the Greek 
settlements in this quarter.^ The same course was subse- 
quently adopted by the free cities of Ohersonesus and Olbia. 
The generals of Mithridates, Diophantus and Neoptolemus, 
fully answered the expectations entertained from them : they 
defeated the barbarians in several battles, and carried their 
victorious arms to the Tanais on the one side, and to the Tyras 
(Dniester) on the other, where a fort called the Tower of 
Neoptolemus, near the mouth of the river, served to mark the 
limit of his temporary dominion.® But even beyond these 
limits he concluded alliances with the Bastarnse and the Getae, 
who at this period occupied the tracts from thence to the 
Danube, and both these nations are said to have contributed 


auxiliary contingents to the forces w^hich he brought into the 
field against the Eomans.^ 

§ 6. Meanwhile the extension of his power towards the west 


2 Striibo, vii. 4, § 8, p. 309. The 
name of the Roxolani here appears for 
the first time. They evidently dwelt 
at this period in the steppe country of 
Southern Eussia ; but Strabo himself 
admits that his notions of their position 
were very vague (vii. pp. 294, 806). 
The kingdom of the Bosporus, of 
which Panticapmum was the capital, 
and which is familiar to all scliolars 
from the intimate relations with Athens 
maintained by its kings, Leucon and 
Parisades, in the days of Demosthenes, 
disappears from history during the 
intermediate period, until we find it 
again mentioned upon this occasion. 
But from the recurrence of the name 
there can be no doubt that this last 
Parisades belonged to the same dynasty 
with the earlier monarchs. 


3 Id. vii. pp. 306, 307, 809-312. It 
was during these operations that 
Neoptolemus was said to have de- 
feated the barbarians in a combat of 
cavalry on the ice, on the very same 
spot in which he had the summer before 
defeated them in a naval engagement 
(Strabo, vii. p. 807). 

^ Appian, Mithridat 69. The 
lazyges, who are termed by Appian, as 
well as by Strabo (vii. p. 306), a Sar- 
matian race, also figure among these 
auxiliaries. This is tficir first appear- 
ance in history. They were at this 
time among the tribes nortli of the 
Euxine, apparently in the plains be- 
tween the Tyras and Borystlieues, but 
their exact position is not clearly indi- 
cated. 
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aad sonth. was checked by the petty sovereignties that beninied 
Mm in on that side^ and wMcb, though individually unable to 
oppose him, were supported by the power and iniuence of 
Eonie.® It was not till b.o. 90 that he ventured, by dispos- 
sessing Nicomedes III. of his' kingdom of Bithynia, and 
Ariobarzanes of that of Cappadocia, to provoke a collision 
with the great republic : and in b.o. 88 he overran, and made 
himself master almost without opposition of the Eoman pro- 
vince of Asia. The operations of the war that followed (b.o. 
88-84) were however confined to Greece and the nearer parts 
of Asia Minor, and have therefore little geographical interest : 
it was not till the war was renewed in B.c. 74, and Lnciillus 
was appointed to the command, that they assumed a different 
character. That general indeed proceeded at first with great 
care and caution, and when after defeating Mithridates before 
Oyzicus, he followed him into his own dominions, he was 
delayed for a considerable time by the protracted siege of 
Amisus. It was not till the spring of b.o. 72 that he attacked 
Mithridates himself in his head-quarters at Cabeira, and de- 
feated him in a great battle which compelled him at once to 
seek refuge in the dominions of his son-in-law Tigranes, king 
of Armenia.® 

§ 7. That monarch had on his part become the founder of a 
power that for the moment appeared to rival, if not to surpass, 
that of Mithridates himself. Beginning only as the ruler of 
the cold and barren highlands of Armenia, he had successively 
annexed several of the neighbouring provinces, including 
Sophene, Atropatene, and Gordyene-— the last of which he had 


® At the time when Mithridates VI. 
ascended the tlirone, the dominions of 
Borne in Asia Minor comprised, besides 
what they termed tlie province of Asia, 
Phrygia, Lycaonia, and Cilicia Trachea. 
Cappadocia and Bithynia were still 
ruled by independent monarchs, as was 
Paphlagonia also, but the petty dynasts 
of that country held only the interior— 
the kings of Pontus having already 
extended their dominion over the sea- 


coast as far as the coniines of Bithynia, 
including the flourishing city of Sinope, 
which under Mithridates became the 
capital of his kingdom. The Galatians, 
who had been settled in Asia since the 
time of Attains I. of Pergamus, still 
maiatained their independence under 
their native rulers. 

® For the history of this war see 
Appian (Mithridatica, 7 1-88), and 
Plutarch (Lucull. 7-2*1). 
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wrested from the Parthian kings: and had afterwards taken 
advantage of the divided state of the Syrian monarchy, to 
overrun the whole of the provinces that still remained subject 
to the Seleucidan kings, from the Euphrates to the sea, together 
with the northern part of Mesopotamia. After the fashion 
of so many oriental kings, he had sought to immortalize 
himself by the foundation of a new capital, to which he gave the 
name of Tigranocerta, and which he peopled in great measure 
with captives carried off from his new conquests, including 
many Greeks from the cities of Cilicia and Cappadocia.^ 
As soon therefore as the Armenian monarch had decided to 
espouse the cause of Mithridates, and declared war against 
Rome, Lucullus determined at once to strike a blow at the 
heart of his dominions, by marching direct upon Tigranocerta. 

In order to effect this he had to cross the Euphrates — which 
was now for the first time passed by the Roman arms — as well 
as the rugged chain of Mount Taurus : but all these obstacles 
were successfully surmounted : and Lucullus, advancing 
through Sophene,® and crossing the Tigris in the upper part 
of its course, appeared before Tigranocerta, and laid siege to 
that city before Tigranes had completed his preparations for 
defence, or Mithridates had arrived to support him. The 
Armenian monarch in vain endeavoured to avert the fall of 
his capital : he was defeated in a great battle, Tigranocerta 
was taken ; and after halting for some time in Gordyene, 
Lucullus advanced northwards with the view of penetrating 
into the heart of Armenia itself. He was again encountered 
by the combined forces of Mithridates and Tigranes at the 
passage of the river Arsanias, where he again defeated them 
with great slaughter. But when he wished to follow up his 
advantage by pushing on at once to Artaxata, the ancient 
capital of Armenia, the discontent of his troops compelled Mm 


^ Appian, Mithridat c. 67; Pint. 
LueuU, 21, 26; Strabo, xii. 2, p. 539. 
See Note 0, p. 104:. 

® Sophene was the district bounded 
by the Euphrates on the west, by the 


Murad Chai on the north, and extend- 
ing on the east to beyond the western 
source of the Tigris. Its name is 
mentioned for the first time on this 
occasion. 
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to abandon the idea, and to return southwards across the 
Taurus, where he laid siege tO'Msibis in Mygdonia, as the 
Greeks now called the north-eastern district of Mesopotamia.® 
The reduction of this important fortress was the last of the 
brilliant exploits of Lucullus: the discontent and mutinous 
disposition of his troops not only prevented him from following 
up his successes in the ensuing summer, but compelled Mm to 
retreat into Pontus, and remain there in a state of inactivity, 
while Mithridates, supported by Tigranes, recovered a great 
part of his former dominions.^ 

§ 8. These campaigns of Lucullus in Asia derive a special 
interest from their being the first occasion on which the Roman 
arms were carried across the Taurus into the regions adjoining 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, which subsequently became for so 
long a period the constant battle-field between them and their 
Oriental neighbours the Parthians and Persians. They were 
also the first to bring either Greeks or Romans into somewhat 
closer acquaintance with the upland regions of Armenia, a 
cold and dreary tract, concerning which we have scarcely any 
information since it was traversed by Xenophon and the Ten 
Thousand in their marvellous retreat from the banks of the 
Tigris to the Euxine.® Unfortunately our accounts of these 
operations are extremely imperfect: neither Plutarch nor 
Appian, from whom our information is principally derived, 
troubled themselves much with the geography of the countries 
in question, and several of the leading points are subject to 
much doubt. Even the position of Tigranocerta cannot be 
considered as satisfactorily determined®: and the river Ar- 
sanias must be included in the same category/ Talaura also, 
a mountain fortress of Mithridates, where he deposited a great 


» The Bame was givea to it (as we 
are expressly told by Strabo (xvi. 1, p. 
747), by the Macedonians, evidently 
with reference to the region of the same 
name in Macedonia, but its origin is 
not explained. 

Nisibis, which afterwards played so 
important a part in the wars between 


the Eomans and Parthians, here ap- 
pears in history for the first time. 

V Appian, Mithridat. 84-91; Pint. 
ImeuU. 24-83. 

® Xenophon, Anah. iv. See Chapter 
X. p. 35L 

3 See Note 0, p. 104. 

^ See Note D, p. 105. 
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part of his treasures,® has not yet been identified. Artaxata, 
the former capital of Armenia, which was reported, by a very 
strange tradition, to have been founded by Hannibal,® was situ- 
ated in the valley of the Araxes, about 15 miles below Erivan, 
It probably became again the capital of Tigranes, when he was 
compelled by Pompey to withdraw within his original frontiers, 
and still retained that dignity down to a later period. 

§ 9. When Pompey succeeded Lucullus in the command, 
B.c. 66, he found that Mithridates had recovered the greater part 
of his original dominions, while Tigranes also had reoccupied 
Armenia Minor and great part of Cappadocia. But the move- 
ments of the Eoman general were rapid and decisive. He 
quickly defeated Mithridates, drove him out of Pontus, and com- 
pelled him to take refuge in Colchis, while he himself struck into 
the heart of Armenia and was advancing directly upon Artaxata, 
when he was met by Tigranes, who laid his tiara at his feet, and 
purchased favourable terms of peace by this abject submission. 
He was, in consequence, left in possession of Armenia Proper, 
while the provinces of Sophene and Gordyene were erected 
into a separate principality for his son. Pompey next advanced 
northwards in pursuit of Mithridates, passed the river Cyrus or 
Kur, and defeated in succession the two warlike nations of the 
Albanians and Iberians, who had sought to oppose his progress 
in arms. Both these tribes appear on this occasion for the 
first time in history : they had in all probability hitherto main- 
tained a wild independence in their mountain homes, without 
acknowledging the rule either of the Persian or the Macedonian 
kings. The Iberians occupied the upper valley of the Kur, 
and the mountain slopes that separated it from the basin of the 
Euxine, while the Albanians held the lower valley of the same 
river, and the mountain tract from the foot of the Caucasus to 
the shores of the Caspian.^ Pompey himself was desirous, after 
defeating the army of the Albanians, to have penetrated in 
person as far as the Caspian Sea, and actually advanced within 

® Strabo, xi. p, 528 ; Pint. JjmulL Bh 
^ Plut. Pomp. 34. 


* Appian, Mithridat 115. 
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three days’ march of its shores; but was deterred, we are told, 
by the number of venomous reptiles he encountered,® an idle 
tale evidently got up by the natives.® 

§10. Meanwhile Mithridates had effected his retreat in 
safety to the Bosporus. After wintering at Dioscurias— the 
extreme limit of Greek civilization in this quarter — ^he had 
forced his way at the head of an army all along the eastern 
coast of the Euxine, from thence to Phanagoria on the Asiatic 
shore of the Bosporus — a march of unprecedented difficulty, 
both from the rugged and mountainous character of the 
country and the warlike and lawless disposition of the in- 
habitants. The whole of this tract between the Caucasus and 
the Euxine was occupied by a number of wild tribes, speaking 
different dialects, and regarded by the Greeks as different 
nations, to whom they gave the appellations (evidently much 
modified to suit a Greek ear) of Heniochi, Zygi, and Achaei.^ 
With some of these different tribes, Mithridates had already 
entertained relations, partly of a peaceable, partly of a hostile 
character ; and on the present occasion also he appears to have 
effected his passage in part by negotiation and the influence of 
his name, as well as by force of arms.^ But under all circum- 
stances the accomplishment of this march of more than 300 
miles through a country that presented the greatest natural 
difficulties, and that had never previously been traversed by an 
army, is certainly one of the exploits that redounds the most to 
the credit of the Pontic king. 

Pompey did not attempt to pursue the fugitive monarch 
beyond the Phasis; and contented himself with sending his 
fleet to watch his proceedings at the Bosporus, while he himself 
proceeded southwards to complete the subjugation of Syria. It 


® 'Pint. Pomj). 36- 

® It is curious to find tliat the same 
fable is still current in this neighbour- 
hood, and is gravely repeated by an 
intelligent German traveller, who was 
assured that the Mughan Steppe (be- 
tween the lower course of the Araxes 
and the Caspian) was wholly impassable 


in summer from the multitudes of ser- 
pents with which it swarmed. (Kohl. 
Beism in Sud-Bussland. vol. ii. p. 170. 
See the remarks of Petzholdt, Der 
Kauhasus, vol. i. p. 198.) 

^ Strab. xi. p. 497. 

® Appian, c. 102; Strab. 

xi, p. 496. 
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was on tHs occasion tHat for the first time he carried the 
Eoman arms into Judaea, and entered Jerusalem at the head of 
an army, B.o. 63. Before that time it was probably very little 
known to the Eomans. He appears to have considered that 
no further danger was to be apprehended from Mithridates, 
who had been driven to the shores of the Palus Maeotis, while 
it would be a difficult and hazardous enterprise to attempt 
to follow him into these remote regions. The aged monarch 
was, however, very far from being disposed to acquiesce in his 
defeat, and after having established himself at Panticapaeum, 
which still continued to be the chief centre of civilization and 
trade in these parts, and confirmed his power over the sur- 
rounding districts, he began to extend and strengthen the 
alliances which he had already formed with the Scythian and 
other tribes that occupied the steppes extending from the shores 
of the Borysthenes to those of the Danube. His object was to 
combine these various nations, including the Bastarnse and the 
Get88, as well as the Gaulish tribes, who were at this time 
settled between the Danube and the Adriatic, the Scordiscans, 
Boians,^ &c., into one great mass, and putting himself at their 
head to cross the Alps and throw himself at once upon Italy, 
where he conceived the Eomans to be still the most vulnerable. 
But this gigantic scheme was nipped in the bud by the defec- 
tion of his own troops, as well as of the recently annexed Greek 
cities. His son Pharnaces put himself at the head of the revolt, 
and Mithridates was compelled to put an end to his own life 
(b.C. 63). With him perished all his projects, and w^e hear 
little of any incursions of the barbarians from this quarter 
until a much later period.^ 

§ 11. On the side of the Danube indeed the Eoman arms had 
made but little progress, though the successive Eoman generals 
who were appointed to the province of Macedonia repeatedly 
endeavoured to earn the distinction of a triumph by hostilities 
against the barbarians that adjoined them on the north. It has 


» See Kote E, p. 105. 


^ Appian, Mithridat 107-111. 
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been already stated, tbat 0. Scribonius Gurio in b.o. 75 was the 
jSrst Eoman general who penetrated to the banks of the great 
river. But he appears to have merely made a hasty expedition 
thither and returned. The nation over whom he celebrated a 
triumph was the Dardanians, who at this period appear to have 
held the mountain tract at the head of the valley of the Morava, 
on the confines of Moesia and Illyricum. His successor, 
M. Lucullus (the brother of the conqueror of Mithridates), 
turned his arms against the Bessi, a Thracian tribe who occu- 
pied the mountain range of Haemus (the Balkan) and the 
upper valley of the Hebrus, and after subduing them, overran 
the open country of Moesia, as far as the right bank of the 
Danube* He did not indeed attempt to secure the possession 
of this region, which was not reduced to the form of a Eoman 
province until long after; but turned his arms against the 
Greek cities on the shores of the Euxine, and took or reduced 
to submission Tomi, Istrus, Odessus, Caliatia, Mesembria, and 
Apollonia.® For these successes he was rewarded with a 
triumph on his return to Eome in b.o. 71. But no real progress 
was made at this period towards the subjugation of any of the 
tribes north of Mount Hsemus; while these continual petty 
wars tended to keep up a feeling of irritation and hostility 
towards the Eomans among the barbarians adjoining their 
northern frontier, of which the design of Mithridates was ably 
conceived to take advantage. 

§ 12. Both Lucullus and Pompey had entered more or less 
into relations, partly hostile, partly amicable, with the king 
of Parthia, and Lucullus is even said to have at one time 
meditated turning his arms against that monarch, leaving 


® Appian, lUyr. c* 30 ; Eutrop. vi. 
10. Bat there is much, coafusion in 
the lists of these towns. Appian #s« 
tinctiy states that there were six ot 
them; and proceeds to enumerate Is- 
trus, Dionysopolis, Odessus, Mesembria, 
Oallatis, and Apollonia, (The text is 
corrupt, but the two last names may be 
safely restored.) Eutropius, on tho 
other hand, gives Apollonia, Oallatis, 


Parthenopolis (a name otherwise un- 
known), Tomi, Histrus, and Burziona, 
evidently the Bizone of Strabo (vii. 6, 
p. .319), but an obscure town, I have 
chosen the six most important names ; 
bnt there is no reason to doubt that 
he captured the smaller towns also. 
Apollonia alone was destroyed ; tho 
others were probably admitted to 
favourable terms. 
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Mithridates and Tigranes to themselves.® Plutarch indeed 
does not hesitate to ascribe to that general the blame of the 
subsequent disasters of the Eoman arms in this quarter ; it 
being, as he asserts, the trophies erected by him in Armenia 
close to the Parthian frontier, and the capture of Tigranocerta 
and Nisibis, that excited Crassns to emulate his glory by 
assailing the Parthians themselves.’^ But it is certain that 
from the time that Syria was reduced to a Eoman province 
and their frontier was thus carried to the Euphrates, the out- 
break of hostilities between the two powers became inevitable. 
The Parthians at this time held the whole of Mesopotamia, up 
to the frontiers of Armenia, having recovered possession of the 
districts of which they had been deprived by Tigranes. 

§ 13. The ill-fated expedition of Crassus (b.o. 53) was not 
calculated to throw any light upon the geography of these 
regions, and our knowledge of its details is, as usual, during 
this period of Eoman history, very scanty and imperfect. It 
is certain however that he crossed the Euphrates at the point 
known as the Zeugma,® nearly opposite the modern Bir, where 
a bridge of boats had been permanently established by the 
Seleucidan kings, in consequence of which it appears to have 
already become the customary place of passing the river, instead 
of Thapsacus.® From hence he might either have advanced 
through the north of Mesopotamia, by Edessa and Nisibis, 
keeping near to Mount Masius on his left, till he reached the 
Tigris, and then descended the left bank of that river, or he 
might at once have descended the valley of the Euphrates 
(as the younger Cyrus had done), keeping the river on Ms 
right, so as to secure Mm supplies of provisions. Instead of 
adopting either of these courses he appears to have taken an 
intermediate line, and marched through the open plains of 
Mesopotamia where his troops suffered severely from heat and 

® Pint. Lucull. c. 30. I poses it to liave been the same place 

^ Id. ihid. c. 36. j where Alexander had crossed the 

® Dion Cass. xl. 17. His statement i Enphrates, See the next note, 
of this fact may be received without 1 ® See Note F, p. 106. 

question, though he erroneously sup- i 
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drought He did not however advance many days’ march 
before his progress was arrested by the Parthian army ; and 
it seems probable that the Roman historians exaggerated 
the natural difficulties that he met with, in order in some 
degree to extenuate his disaster. The farthest point that he 
reached was a river, called by Plutarch the Balissus,^ which 
must in all probability be the same as that called by other 
writers, the Beliche, or Balichas, and still known by the name 
of Nahr Belik, which falls into the Euphrates near Rakka. It 
was here that his first defeat took place, and that his son was 
killed ; ^ after which he fell back upon Carrhse, a fortified town 
that was at this time held by a Roman garrison. Of the site 
of this place, which was the scene of his final disaster and 
death, there is no doubt ; it is still called Haran, and is situated 
about 60 miles from Bir, where Crassus crossed the Euphrates.^ 
The statement of Plutarch that when Orassus set out on this 
ill-omened expedition, he looked forward not only to the total 
defeat of the Parthians, but to carrying his arms beyond their 
frontiers to the Bactrians and Indians and the external ocean 
shows the fixed impression that that sea was to be found imme- 
diately beyond the two nations in question. 


Section 7, — Posidonius, 

§ 1. Contemporary with the events which we have been 
passing in review, was an author, who though, like Hippar- 
chus, he did not compose any strictly geographical treatise, 


^ Plat. Crass. 23. 

2 TMs first battle seems to have 
been fought in the neighbourhood of a 
place called Ichnse, which we know 
from Isidore of Oharax to have been 
situated on the river Balichas (the 
BelilO» only 5 schceni (150 stadia) from 
Nicephorium on the Euphrates (Isidor. 
Mans. Tartli. %V). 

® Plut. Grass. 27-31; Dion Cass. 1. 
25-27; Oros. vi. 13. The defeat and 
death of Orassus are mentioned by all 
these writers in connection with 


Carrhm ; but the spot where he was 
finally surrounded and slain, was near 
a place called Siunaca, situated on the 
heights bordering the plain of Mygdo- 
nia. Crassus himself, with the re- 
mains of his army had broken up from 
before Carrhrn with the view of gaining 
these heights, when he was intercepted 
by the treachery of Surenas. (Plut. 
Crass, c, 29 ; Strabo, xvi. 1, § 23, p. 
747.) 

^ Id. ihid. c. 16; 
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yet exercised considerable influence upon tbe progress of geo- 
grapbical science^ and whose writings are among those most 
frequently referred to by Strabo, either as authorities, or for 
the purpose of criticism. This was Posidonius, a philosopher 
of the Stoic school, who was born at Apamea in Syria about 
the year b.c. 135, and became the successor of Panmtius at 
Ehodes, where he enjoyed the reputation of being one of 
the most distinguished philosophers of his day, and formed 
friendly relations both with Cicero and Pompey, He was sent 
ambassador to Eome on the part of the Ehodians, during the 
last illness of Marius, B.c. 86 ; and visited that city again for 
the last time in b.c. 51, when he was not less than 84 years of 
age.® Besides several works of a purely philosophical charac- 
ter, he left a great historical work in not less than 52 books, 
forming a continuation of that of Polybius, and extending 
to the end of the Mithridatic Wars, of the whole course of 
which he had been himself a contemporary witness. This 
history, like that of Polybius, appears to have contained many 
notices of a geographical character, accounts of the manners 
and customs of the various nations mentioned, and observa- 
tions on physical phenomena, which were in some instances 
at least the result of his own experience, as he had travelled 
extensively, and visited in person the coasts of Spain, Gaul, 
and Liguria.® His only work that was more specially con- 
nected with geography was one ''On the Ocean;” in which he 
appears to have treated fully— as was indeed almost inevitable 
in connexion with such a subject— of the figure and dimen- 
sions of the earth, and the general principles of mathematical 
geography. 


® For the dates and facts of the life 
of Posidonius, see Clinton (F. JH. vol. 
iii. p. 540), and the account of Ms life 
refixecl to the fragments of his works 
y 0. Muller in his Fragmenta Eidori- 
corum Grsecorum^ vol. iii. All the ex- 
tant fragments of his writings are col- 
lected by Bake (Posidonii Mhodu 
Beliqum Doctrine, 8vo. Lugd. Bat. 
1810) ; those that have any bearing on 


history or geography will be found in 
the work of Muller already cited. 

® The period of his life at which he 
travelled thus extensively is uncertain ; 
but it was probably in his earlier years. 
At all events it was certainly Wore 
the publication of his historical work, 
in which he embodied many notices 
that were the result of his personal ob- 
servations and inquiries. 
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§ 2. It was apparently in this work ^ that Posidonius intro- 
duced Ms new attempt to determine the circumference of the 
earth, which he undertook independently of that of Eratos- 
thenes ; and arrived at a widely different result. His method 
however like that of his predecessor was scientific and sound 
in theory. Having observed that the star Canopus, which 
from its brilliancy had attracted the especial attention of the 
Greeks from the time they settled in Alexandria, was only just 
visible on the horizon at Khodes, while at Alexandria it rose 
to a height equal to a fourth part of one of the signs of the 
zodiac, or a forty-eighth part of a great circle ; assuming more- 
over (as Eratosthenes had done before him) that Ehodes and 
Alexandria were on the same meridian, and that the interval 
between them was 5^000 stadia, he arrived at the conclusion 
that this distance was a forty-eighth part of the whole meri- 
dian circle, and therefore the circumference of the earth was 
240,000 stadia.® This conclusion did not differ very widely 
from- that of Eratosthenes, while it was somewhat nearer to 
the truth. Yet it was based upon two material errors. In 
the first place he accepted without enquiry the rough popular 
estimate of 5000 stadia for the distance between Ehodes and 
Alexandria ; though this was greatly in excess of the truth, 
and founded merely on the vague estimate of navigators.® 
But on the other hand his supposed observations of Canopus 
were grossly inaccurate, the real difference in latitude between 
Alexandria and Ehodes being only about 5° 15', or less than 
a sixtieth part of a great circle, instead of a forty-eighth! It 
was only because these two enormous errors in great part 
counteracted one another that the result was apparently so 
fair an approximation to the truth. 

Unfortunately Posidonius seems to have subsequently become 
aware of the error in his estimate of the distance between 


^ I say ‘^apparently/’ because we are 
told that Posidonius wrote also a treatise 
Trepi icocrpLov, and another irepl piere^poDV^ 
in either of which such a subject might 
well liavo been introduced; and Cleo- 


medes does not mention the name of 
the work from which his account is 
taken. 

* Cleomed. Cyd. Theor. i. c. 10, p. G2. 
See Chapter XVI. p. 
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Ehodes and Alexandria, and adopted the reduced computation 
of Eratosthenes — which was itself, as we have seen, founded 
on eahulation^ not on measurement , — of 3750 stadia for the in- 
terval between the two. Bnt as he retained his own assump- 
tion,— founded on supposed observations, but of so rude and 
vague a character as to give utterly erroneous results— that 
the difference of latitude between the two was equal to of a 
great circle, or 7 J degrees, it followed that he reduced the whole 
circumference to only 180,000 stadia, or just three-fourths of 
his former computation.^ Yet, by a strange fatality, this con- 
clusion, the result of such a complication of errors, came to be 
generally accepted by the later Greek geographers in pre- 
ference to that of Eratosthenes, and was even adopted by the 
great astronomer Ptolemy. 

§ 3. While Posidonius thus reduced the supposed cir- 
cumference of the globe, his estimate of the length of the 
‘^habitable world,” — which, as we have seen, was considered 
in his day as the only proper subject of geography — did not 
materially differ from that of Eratosthenes. He made it indeed 
somewhat less, reckoning it at about 70,000 stadia,^ which 
he considered as being just about half the circumference of 
the globe, as measured on that circle of latitude : i.e. on the 
circle passing through Rhodes and the Straits of Gibraltar, 
along which the greatest length was always measured. Thus, 


^ Strabo, ii. 2, p. 95. It is true that 
the account here given of the mode by 
which Posidonius arrived at this second 
result, is mainly conjectural. For 
Cleomedes, to whom we are indebted 
tor the details — perfectly clear and 
intelligible in themselves— of the pro- 
cess by which Posidonius attained his 
first result, of 240,000 stadia, does not 
say anything of his having subse- 
quently altered it; while Strabo and 
other writers, who refer to him as the 
author of the measurement mahing 
the circumference 180,000 stadia, do 
not allude to his having come to any 
other result. The mode of reconciling 
the two, adopted in the text, was first 


suggested by Eicciolo (an Italian astro- 
nomer of the seventeenth century), who 
was followed by Lalande and other 
writers on astronomy, as well as by 
Gossellin ; and tiie exact coincidence 
of the numbers (48 times 3750 being 
precisely equal to 180,000) is such as to 
leave bardly a doubt of its correctness 
(see Ukert, Geogr. vol. ii. p. 48), 

^ Eratosthenes, as we have seen, 
made it more than 77,000 stadia. But 
this included an addition at each end, 
which were probably omitted by Posi- 
donius, who expressly called the Sacred 
Promontory the westernmost point of 
theworld. 
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lie observed, there would be only so many myriads of stadia 
(70,000) to be traversed by any one who, setting out from the 
west, with an east wind, would sail to India.^ It is cnrioiis to 
find him, like Eratosthenes, again speculating on the circum- 
navigation of the world, and anticipating by so many centuries 
the project of Columbus of sailing direct from Spain to the 
Indies. 

§ 4. On another point, which could be merely the result of 
speculation, we find Posidonius concurring with Eratosthenes 
and Polybius in assuming that the tract immediately under 
the equator enjoyed a milder temperature than the burning or 
torrid zones to the north and south of it.^ In regard to the 
unity of the ocean, and the possibility of circumnavigating 
Africa, Posidonius also held the same view with Eratosthenes 
and Strabo : maintaining its theoretical possibility, but not 
admitting that it had been ever actually accomplished. It 
was in connection with this subject that he related the curious 
history of the voyage of Eudoxus of Oyzicus, which has been 
already examined.® 

§ 5. Another subject, on which Posidonius appears to have 
been the first Greek writer that arrived at clear ideas, was that 
of the tides. For this he was indebted to his journey to Spain, 
where he spent some time at Gades, and from his own obser- 
vations, coupled with the information he received from the 
natives, acquired a distinct knowledge not only of the diurnal 
recurrence of the tides, but of their monthly cycles of vari- 
ation, which he correctly ascribed to the influence of the moon, 
and its different positions with regard to the sun : so that the 
highest tides, as he observed, always coincided with the full 
moon, and the lowest with the half-moon, or intermediate 
quarters.® 


® *T7ro]/06t 5^ (5 HocrciScSwos) rb rijs 
olKOv/iL€y7]s fi^KOS ivTa •Tfov fxvpidScoy (rra- 
dlay vTT&pxoy ^fiKrv elmi rod SAov k^kAov 
Ka0* tv eXXTiTcrai, Siarr€f (pTjcrly, dwh r^s 
StJcrewsr eijpq) irXecav iy roaavrais jiivpido'iv 
eXSoi hv ^is ^lybovs. Strabo, ii. 3, p. 


102 . 

^ Posidon. Fr. 72, ed. Miiller. 

® Posidon. ap. Strab. ii. 3, p. 98. For 
the voyage of Eudoxus, see Chapter 
XVIII. p. 74. 

® Id. ib- iii. 5, pp. 173, 174. 
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Posidoums, who enjoyed a high reputation as a physical 
philosopher, was naturally led to pay particular attention to 
the phenomena connected with physical geography, especially 
those of Yolcanoes, earthquakes, &c. He was the first to record 
the appearance of a new islet, among the Liparaean Islands, 
thrown up by Yolcanic agency, between Hieja and Euonymus : 
and his account of the circumstances attending the outbreak 
is almost precisely in accordance with those of modern obser- 
Ters, who have witnessed similar phenomena.^ He* was indeed 
strongly impressed with the changes in the earth’s surface 
that had been produced by movements of elevation or subsi- 
dence (as they would be termed by a modern geologist) owing 
to earthquakes and similar causes : and even went so far as 
to suggest that the Atlantis of Plato might not be a mere 
fiction, but that an island equal to a continent in size might 
really have disappeared and sunk into the depths of the 
ocean.® 

§ 6. It is unnecessary to refer more particularly to the 
numerous scattered notices that are found in Strabo, cited 


from Posidonius, especially in regard to Spain and Gaul, for 
which he appears to have been one of the principal authorities 
followed by the later geographer.® One curious statement may 
be mentioned, that the greatest depth of any md^ thai had been 
measured was that of the Sardinian Sea which was not less 
than 1000 fathoms.^ He stated that tin was found in the 
interior of Spain, north of Lusitania, and among the Artabri, 


^ Posidon. ap. Strab, vi. p. 276. The 
date of this event is fixed by Pliny (JY. 
N. ii. 88, § 203) to the year 126 B.C., 
which coincides with the expression of 
Posidonius, that it had occurred within 
his own memory. 

* (irt ^j/Sexerai TrXdo'fx.a etpcu 

rh 'ir€pl T7JS v^iffov rr}s ^ArXcarridos, 
Strabo, ii. 3, § 6, p. 102. 

® It was from Posidonius that Strabo 
derived his strange story of an island 
at the mouth of the Loire, inhabited by 
a race of women whom he calls Sam- 
nitse, who were wholly devoted to the 


celebration of Bacchic rites (iv. 4, § 6, 
p. 198). 

The same tale is repeated by Diony- 
sius Periegetes (vv. 560-569), who 
writes the name Amnitse. 

* Posidon. ap. Strab. i. 3, § 9, p. 54. 
The fact is true that there is “a pro- 
digious depth of water around Sardinia 
and Corsica,” to use the words of 
Admiral Smyth (Mediterranean^ p. 
137) ; but that it had ever been sounded 
in ancient times to a depth of 1000 
fathoms may well be doubted. 
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but was brought also from the islands of the Oassiterides and 
the British Islands to Massilia.^ This is the first instance in 
which we find mention of the overland trade in tin, which 
was certainly an established practice in Cmsar’s time : but 
Posidonius, who had himself visited Massilia, had doubtless 
acquired his information in that city. 

One point on which Posidonius entertained strangely erro- 
neous views was in regard to the distance between the Euxine 
and the Caspian, which he estimated at only 1500 stadia.^ 
Strabo, who reckons it double this width, or 3000 stadia,^ justly 
remarks that this error is the more inexcusable, as the recent 
campaigns of Pompey against the Iberians and Albanians had 
opened the way to better information concerning these 
countries. It is remarkable that Posidonius added, that he 
believed the distance from the Palus Mmotis to the Ocean 
was not much greater,^ This notion of the proximity of the 
northern ocean to the Mseotis and the Caspian seems to have 
become gradually implanted in the minds of the Greek geo- 
graphers at this period from their belief in the direct commu- 
nication of this external sea with the Caspian. Their knowledge 
of the geography of these regions was too imperfect to lead them 
to see the necessity for a large tract of land to the north, to 
supply the waters of the Tanais and other great rivers. 

In one instance Posidonius appears to have been misled by 
Ms own experience. For, having encountered contrary winds 
on his return voyage from Gades to Eome, and been driven 
about by them between the Gymnesian Islands and Sardinia 
and the opposite coast of Africa, so that he did not reach Italy 
till after a voyage of three months, he erroneously assumed 
that the east winds blew with the same regularity and violence 
In this part of the Mediterranean that the Etesian winds did 
in the seas more familiar to the Greeks.^ 


* Posidon. ap. Strab. iii p. 147. 

3 Ibid. xi. 1, § 5. 

* Ibid. § S. s Ibid. §5. 

® Strabo, iii. 2, p. 144. It was during 
tbis voyage that he on one occasion 


approached near enough to the coast of 
Africa to observe the apes on the shore, 
of whose appearance and habits he gave 
a lively description, which is cited by 
Strabo (xvii. p. 827). 
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PosidoBiiis appears to have been the first who compared the 
form of the inhabited world to that of a sling, broader in the 
middle and tapering at the two ends : a simile adopted by 
several later geographers, though conveying but little idea to 
a modern reader.^ 

§ 7. To the period immediately following Posidonius may 
probably be assigned two astronomical writers whose works have 
been preserved to ns, though their names are otherwise unknown 
and their date cannot be fixed with any certainty. Of these 
Cleomedes, the author of a treatise called ^^The Circular 
Theory of the Heavenly Bodies,” ® containing an exposition of 
the received views concerning the magnitude and figure of 
the earth, its position in the centre of the universe, and the 
motions of the sun, moon, and stars, expressly disclaims all 
pretension to originality, and says that the doctrines which it 
sets forth are not the opinions of the author himself, but are 
compiled from various writers ancient and modern, but are 
chiefly derived from Posidonius.® It is probable therefore 
that the little work in question is in fact an epitome of the 
views of Posidonius. Its principal interest arises from his 
having preserved to us the accounts which we have already 
examined of the mode of proceeding adopted by Eratosthenes 
and subsequently by Posidonius to determine the circum- 
ference of the earth.^ Cleomedes, as well as Posidonius him- 
self, belonged to the Stoic sect of philosophers, who were at 
this time the upholders of scientific astronomy, as opposed to 
the Epicureans, who adhered to the popular notions on astro- 
nomy, and ridiculed the notion that the earth was spherical 
and situated in the centre of the universe. Thus we find 
Lucretius in his well-known poem arguing strongly against 
the idea of the tendency of all things to a centre, which 


^ Agatliemerus, i. § 2. 

® KvkXik^ ®€(apla rS>v in 

two books. It is publish.e<i by Bake, 
8vo, Liigd. Bat. 1820. Gonceming its 
author and bis probable date, see Sir 
G. Lewis’s Hist of Ancient Astrommyj 


p. 216,*^ and the articde Cleomedes, in 
Dr. Smith’s Diet, of JBiogr, yoI. i. p. 792. 
® ii. ad fin. 

* See above, p. 95, and Chapter 
XVI. p. 621. 
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had been the basis of cosmography ever since the time of 
Aristotle.*'^ 

§ 8. Gemihus, of whom like his supposed contemporary 
Cleomedes nothing is known concerning his life or date, has 
left a work under the title of An Introduction to the Celestial 
Phsenomena/’ ^ which is in fact an elementary introduction to 
astronomy, very similar in its scope and character to that of 
Cleomedes. It is therefore in like manner of interest as em- 
bodying what were then the generally received notions con- 
cerning those cosmographical relations of the world which are 
necessarily connected with the general principles of geography. 
Both these writers may probably be placed between the time 
of Posidonius and that of Strabo, and the system enunciated 
by them is obviously the same as that which is summarized by 
the great geographer as generally recognized in his time by 
all persons who had received a liberal education.^ 


* Lucretius de Berum Natura, i. vv. 
1052-1082. 

^ Elcraycoy)^ els rk ^aivofj.4va. It is 
printed by Petavius in Ids Uranologium. 


Concerning its author, see Sir G. Lewis 
I c. and the article Geminus in Br. 
Smith's Diet of Biogr, vol. ii. p. 238. 

^ Strabo, ii. 5, § 2. 
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NOTEA, p. 47. 

GEEEK MOHABCHS OF BAOTEIA. 

The researches of recent arehseologists in India and the ad» 
jacent regions towards the north-west, have thrown a great deal 
of light upon the ohscnre notices which were found in ancient 
writers in regard to the existence of this Greek monarchy in 
Bactria, Ariana, and the upper valley of the Indus. They have 
revealed to ns the names of not less than thirty monarchs, who 
rnled in this part of Asia, during the interval between the founda- 
tion of the monarchy, ahont 250 b.c., and its destraction or snhjn- 
gation hy the Scythian tribes : a fact recorded by Strabo (xi. 8, § 2), 
without any indication of its date, but which may probably be 
placed about 120 b.c. Unfortunately the total absence of dates 
upon these coins leaves their chronological arrangement in a state 
of hopeless uncertainty. Two points alone seem to he clearly 
established : it may be inferred from the purely Greek character of 
the names, that the descendants of the original Greek settlers con- 
tinued to retain the government in their own hands till the down- 
fall of the monarchy ; and secondly, that there must frequently have 
been two or more contemporary sovereigns ruling at the same time 
in different parts of the widely-extended dominions, which were 
occasionally united in the hands of one powerful monarch. This 
is indeed sufficiently evident from the number of kings, whose 
existence is established by their coins, as compared with the limited 
period to which they can be assigned. But as soon as we attempt 
to trace the division in detail, and determine what kings or 
dynasties reigned in one province, and what in another, we are 
met by difficulties almost equal to those attending the chronology. 
The inferences drawn hy the latest numismatical inquirers point 
to the fact, which is indeed sufficiently probable in itself, that the 
range of the Hindoo Koosh frequently formed the limit between 
two separate kingdoms, and that one Greek ruler established 
himself in Cabul and the Funjah, while another maintained the 
provinces of Bactria and Sogdiana north of the great mountain 
range. It appears also probable that the latter provinces were 
overrun hy the Scythian invaders to whom Strabo refers, and their 
Greek rulers expelled, some time before the last Greek monarchs 
were dispossessed of the Punjab and the adjacent regions. 
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Til© reader wiio wislaes for more information concerning tiie 
Greet monarcMes in tliis part of Asia, will find tJie subject fiilly dis- 
cussed bj Prof. Wilson in bis Ariana Antiqua (4 to. Lond. 1841), wbo 
bas brought together all that was known in his time. The results 
of more recent researches are embodied in a series of papers by 
Gen. Cunningham in the Numismatic Chronicle (N S. vols. viii., ix., 
X., and xii.) ; and still more recently the whole subject has been 
examined anew by Dr. A. von Sallet in the Zeitschrift fiir Numismatih, 
vol. vi. pp. 165-209. But it must be confessed that these dis- 
coveries, interesting as they are to the numismatist, have con- 
tributed very little to our positive knowledge, either in a historical 
or geographical point of view. 


NOTE B, p. 65. 

MEASUREMENTS OF MEDITERRANEAN AOCORDINO TO 


ARTEMIDORUS. 

The details as given by Agathemerus for this part of the line 
are : — 

Prom Myriaiidrus to the Cleides off Cyprus .. 1400 stadia. 

thence to the promontory of Acanias 1300 „ 

to the Chelidonian Islands off Lycia .. 1300 „ 

to Patara in Lycia .. 800 „ 

to Ehodes .. .. .. .. 700 „ 

to Astjpal 83a across the Carpathian Sea .. 940 „ ^ 

to the headland of Tmnarus .. .. .. 1450 „ 

to Cape Fachynus in Sicily .. -. .. 3600 „ 

to Lilyb^um .. .. .. .. 1520 „ 

to Caralis in Sardinia .. .. .. 2800 „ 

and thence to Gades, passing by the Gymnesian 
Islands .. .. .. .. .. 10,000 „ 


Here the large round number and the want of details show that 
the estimate was but a vague one. 

In regard to the above numbers I have adopted the corrections 
proposed by C. Miiller for those marked with asterisks, not that 
I consider them free from doubt, but the discussion of these details 
is of little importance: the sum total being clearly established by 
the agreement of the numbers as given in Pliny and Agathemerus. 
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NOTE 0, p. 87. 

TIGEANOCEETA. 

Tiie site of the capital of Tigranes lias been tbe subject of miieb 
doubt. It was placed by D’Anville and other early writers at Sert 
or Sort on tbe Bobtan Tscbai, tbe Centrites or eastern arm of tbe 
Tigris ; but this is clearly an error arising from tbe apparent re- 
semblance of name, wbicb is a mere fallacy, tbe termination certa 
or heria signifying merely a city (Appian, Mithr. 67). There are 
no ruins at Sort, nor does tbe site accord with tbe few particulars 
recorded of Tigranocerta. St. Martin, on tbe other band, follows 
tbe Armenian historians, who are unanimous in identifjdng Tigra- 
nocerta with Amida (tbe modern Diarbekr), tbe celebrated fortress 
on the Tigris, which plays so conspicuous a part in tbe later wars 
of tbe Eomans with tbe Persians. Tbe same view is adopted by 
Mr. Ainsworth, but is open to the unanswerable objection that 
Lucullus is distinctly described as crossing the Tigris before be 
advanced upon Tigranocerta ; and no mention of that river is found 
in connection with tbe siege of tbe capital (St. Martin, Memoires sur 
VAmienie^ vol. i. p. 171“173; Ainsworth’s Travels in Asia Minor ^ 
vol. ii. p* 361). Moreover, tbe manner in wbicb tbe name is intro- 
duced by Pliny, who thus describes tbe cities of Armenia, ‘‘In 
majore (Armenia) Arsamosata Eupbrati proximum, Tigri Carcatbio- 
certa, in excelso autem Tigranocerta ; at in campis juxta Araxem 
Artaxata ” (JET. K vi. 9, § 26), certainly indicates its occupying a 
lofty situation, not on either of tbe great rivers. On tbe other 
band, Tacitus, in whose time Tigranocerta retained its ancient 
name and was still a place of importance, places it on a river 
which be calls Nicepborius, and at a distance of only 37 Eoman 
miles from Nisibis (Tacitus, AnnaL xv. 4, 5). Tbe latter statement 
is at variance with all other inferences. Perhaps the most plausible 
conjecture is that wbicb identibes Tigranocerta with tbe city after- 
wards called Martyropolis, tbe site of wbicb seems to be clearly 
fixed at a place called Meja Parkin, about 27 miles N, of the Tigris 
and N.E. of Diarbekr (see Kiepert’s Map of Asia Minor). St. 
Martin identified Martyropolis with Carcatbiocerta, a city described 
by Strabo (xi. p. 527) as the capital of Sopbene, but this may pro- 
bably be sought farther westward, Strabo, however, in one passage 
(xvi. p. 747) distinctly places Tigranocerta in the region called 
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Mygdonia, sontii of Mount Masxus ; and in another (xi. p, 522), 
though less definitely, he affirms the same thing. In both these 
passages it is mentioned in connection with Msibis. Unfortu- 
nately a third passage (xi. p. 532), where he meant to describe its 
position more accurately, is corrupt, and cannot be restored with 
any certainty. Indeed the whole comparative geography of these 
regions is still a mass of confusion. 


NOTE D, p. 87. 

EIYEB AKSANIAS. 

The river Arsanias, though not noticed by Strabo, is mentioned 
by Pliny (v. 24, § 84) as an affluent of the Euphrates, and it again 
played an important part in the operations of the Eoman generals 
in Armenia against the Parthian king Vologeses (Tacit. Annal, 
XV. 15 ; Dion Cass. Ixii, 21). But the only clue to its identification 
is that suggested by St. Martin, that it is the same with the Aradzani 
of Armenian writers, a name applied by them to the river otherwise 
known by its Turkish name of Murad Tchai, which is in fact the 
southern arm of the Euphrates, and in some respects the more im- 
portant of the two. In this case the military importance of the 
river is fully accounted for (St. Martin, Mem* de VArmenie, vol. i. pp. 
52, 171). It may be observed that no Greek writer mentions the two 
arms of the Euphrates. Xenophon, where he speaks of crossing 
the Euphrates on his retreat through Armenia (Anah. iv. 5, § 2) 
must undoubtedly refer to the southern branch, or Murad Tchai: 
but he has no mention of the northern branch, which fiows by 
Erzeroum. Yet it is this latter river which is exclusively desig- 
nated under the name of Euphrates by Strabo (xi, p, 527), as well 
as by Pliny (v. 24, § 83). 


NOTE E, p. 90. 

GAULS ON THE DANUBE. 

We find repeated mention in the wars of Mithridates of these 
Keltge or Gauls, who are represented as bordering upon the Danube, 
or as situated near the head of the Adriatic. They may very 
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probably have been a remnant of those who invaded Greece and 
Macedonia after the death of Alexander, who had remained behind 
in Pannonia and the adjacent regions. Strabo distinctly tells ns 
that the Boii and Scordisci, who at one period occupied this tract^ 
from which they had been in his time expelled by the Dacians, 
were tribes of Celtic or Gaulish origin (vii. pp. 293, 313). He 
ascribes also the same origin to the Tanriscans, who occupied a 
part of the regions called by the Eomans Noricum (Ib. p. 293). 
This position sufficiently explains the importance attached to their 
co-operation by Mithridates, in regard to his proposed invasion of 
Italy (see Appian, MitJiridat c. 119). He is not likely to have 
entertained any relation with the Celts of Gaul itself, in the 
Eoman sense of the term ; nor would their alliance have been of 
material assistance to his plans. The ethnology of these regions 
at this period is extremely obscure, but there seems no doubt that 
there existed to a considerable extent Gaulish races, intermixed 
with the Illyrian and Thracian tribes (Strabo, L c,)* All these 
tribes were, at a later period, included under the name of Pan- 
nonians, when the Eoman province of that name was constituted ; 
but they appear to have in reality belonged to different races, and 
composed a very heterogeneous assemblage. 

At this peiiod, so far as we can gather from Strabo, it would 
seem that the plains of Wallachia and Southern Hungary, north 
of the Danube, were occupied by the Getae ; while the Bastarnse, 
a Sarmatian tribe, held the tract extending from the Tyras 
(Dniester) to the mouths of the Danube. 

It is certain that Mithridates from an early period — probably as 
soon as he had extended his own nominal dominion as far as the 
Dniester — ^had begun to form diplomatic relations with the nations 
beyond that river to the west, and to raise auxiliary levies among 
them. Some of these were undoubtedly Gauls : and we find 
Bitmtus, a leader of Gaulish mercenaries, in immediate attendance 
on Mithridates at his death, when he was called on by the fallen 
monarch to despatch Mm, on the express ground of his long and 
faithful services (Appian, JfMndaA c. 111). 
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NOTE F,p. 92. 

ZEUGMA. 

This fact is more than once mentioned hy Strabo, and is essen- 
tial to a clear comprehension of the geography of Mesopotamia. Bnt 
unfortunately that geographer has himself fallen into error by con- 
necting the Zeugma, which was in his day become well known as the 
established place of passage of the Euphrates, with that at Samosata, 
considerably higher up the river ; hence he repeatedly designates 
it as the Zeugma of Commagene (to Kara — and 

in one place distinctly states that it was close to Samosata — (’Atto 
"^afJLOcrdrm rrjs H^ojjLfiaynjv^s ^ 'rrpbs ry Bta/3dcr€L Kal t(^ Zeuyjuan Keirat, 
xiv. 2, § 29, p. 664). The distance also which he gives, of 2000 
stadia from Thapsaous, would agree much better with Samosata 
than with the other Zeugma. 

But the position of the trae Zeugma is fixed by the distances 
given by Isidorus (nearly a contemporary of Strabo) in proceeding 
from thence to Nicephorium on the Euphrates, as well as by that 
given by Strabo himself (p. 749) of 1400 stadia (140 G. miles) to 
the Gulf of Issus, which is very nearly correct. Pliny also gives 
the distance of the Zeugma from Samosata at 76 Eoman miles, 
which is a very fair approximation. 

The fact is that there appear to have been in all three places of 
passage in habitual use. 1. That at Thapsacus, which continued 
to be in use from the earliest ages till after the time of Alexander, 
but was disused long before the time of Strabo. 2. That opposite 
to the modern Bir, which came to be generally adopted under the 
Seleucidan kings, on account of its being the nearest and most 
direct line from their capital of Antioch, and to which the name of 
“the bridge” (Zeugma) came in consequence to be applied. 3. 
That at Samosata itself, which was apparently the customary place 
of passage for persons coming from Cappadocia and Asia Minor 
(see Strabo, xiv. p. 664). But this must always have been a cir- 
cuitous and inconvenient route from Antioch. 

A considerable town gradually arose at the second of these three 
places, which retained the name of Zeugma, and appears to have 
risen to importance under the Eoman Empire, as numerous coins 
are found with this name. There had previously been a city 
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founded by Selencns on the oppoisite bank, doubtless with a view 
to secure the passage of the river. This is called by Strabo 
Seleuoia, by Isidorus Apamea, and must have occupied the site of 
the modern Bir, or Birehjik, which is still the habitual place of 
passage of caravans. (See Chesney’s Euphrates,') 
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CHAPTEE XIX, 

CMSAn's WAES. 

§ 1, While the Eoman arms were extending the dominions 
of the great Eepnblic both towards the east and the west : and 
her subject provinces now formed an uninterrupted chain 
from the Euphrates to the Atlantic coasts of Spain, towards 
the north they were still confined within extremely narrow 
limits; and even the range of geographical knowledge in this 
direction was still surprisingly scanty. We have already 
marked the successive steps by which the Eomans had esta- 
blished themselves in the south-east of Gaul/ and formed in 
that country a regular province extending from the Alps to 
the Oevennes and the Garonne, and northward to the Lake 
I Lemannus (the Lake of Geneva), which marked at this period 

the most northerly limit of the Eoman Empire.^ Within 
these boundaries there can be no doubt that a strong tincture 
of Italian civilization was rapidly diffusing itself, as it had 
already done through the kindred province of Cisalpine Gaul 
on the other side of the Alps : Eoman traders had established 
themselves in large numbers in the principal towns of ^^the 
province,”^ and the two Eoman colonies of Aquae Sextim and 
Narbo became, as in so many similar cases, important centres 
; of civilization, as well as strongholds in support of the Eoman 

dominion. But since the subjection of the Allobroges and 
the annexation of Toulouse and its territory no attempt was 
I made to extend the actual limits of the Eoman territory in 

j ' 'this direction. 

I ^ See Chapter XVIII. sect. 1 . of Osesar, of “the Province,” without 

I 2 Cjes. de B, Q. i. 2. any further distinction, should be still 

I 3 Qiqqxo, Omt pro M, retained as a proper name by the re- 

I It is singular that the name thus gion sowell known even at the present 

applied by the Romans before the time day as Provence, 
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The Senate indeed pursued to some extent the same policy 
as elsewhere, by entering into relations more or less friendly 
with the different tribes or nations bordering upon the Eoman 
province : more especially with the two powerful tribes of the 
Arverni and the ^dui, both of whom were honoured with the 
title of allies and friends” of the Boman people."^ Even the 
German chieftain Ariovistus, who had crossed the Ehine with 
a numerous body of his countrymen, and established himself 
in the territory of the Sequani (Franche Comte) received a 
similar appellation.® But while the Eoman Government 
could not regard with indifference the movements and political 
relations of the barbarian nations on its immediate frontier, it 
appears to have refrained from anything like active inter- 
ference : a policy which was observed with unusual moderation 
by successive governors of the province for a period of about 
half a century. 

During this interval however the newly established province 
in Gaul had been almost overwhelmed by the passing tempest 
caused by the invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones — a move- 
ment which for a time was sufficient to strike terror into the 
hearts of the Eomans themselves. Whatever may have been 
the original abodes or ethnic relations of these two allied 
nations — a question upon which there is much difference 
of statement among ancient writers, and equal diversity of 
opinion among modern ethnographers®— there can be no doubt 
that they invaded the Eoman province from the north, in con- 
junction with the Helvetians and Ambrones — both of them 
undoubtedly Gaulish tribes: and after defeating successive 
Eoman consuls, who had in vain endeavoured to stem the 
tide of invasion, they poured like a flood over the province 
from the Alps to the Pyrenees. But this formidable inroad, 
like many similar irruptions of the northern barbarians under 
the Eoman Empire, seems to have swept over the country 


* Cais. de B.G. i. 33, 43. Tacit. Annal. xi. 25. ® Cses. B,G, i. 43. 

® See Latham's Germama r>/ Tacitus, p. 133. 
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without leaying any permanent traces : and after the great 
defeat of the Tentones by Marins in the plains near Aqnfie 
Sextise (b.c. 102), the Eoman province appears to have speedily 
relapsed into a state of tranquillity, 

§ 2, The whole aspect of affairs was altered by the appoint- 
ment of Csesar in b.g. 59 to the government of Transalpine 
Ganl, which he for the first time combined with that of the 
Cisalpine province of the same name.'^ His object in accepting 
the command was undoubtedly to rival the fame which Pompey 
had earned by his successes in the East, and he made no 
secret of his intention to reduce the whole of Gaul under 
the dominion of Eome.^ In the course of nine years that 
he remained in command, b,o. 58~50, he carried on hostilities, 
either in person or by his lieutenants, in almost every part of 
the country, from the Ehone to the coast of Brittany, and 
from the Pyrenees to the mouths of the Ehine ; and when he 
finally quitted the province to carry on the Civil War, he 
could fairly boast of having reduced the whole of Transalpine 
Gaul to a state of subjection as complete as that in which he 
found the original Eoman province. 

The first occasion for the exercise of his arms was furnished 
him by one of those national movements that appear to have 
been so common alike among the Gaulish and German races. 
The Helvetians, who had previously taken part in the great 
invasion of the Cimbri and Teutones, had determined to emi- 
grate in a mass from the abodes they then occupied, with a 
view to establishing themselves in a more fertile region in the 
west of Gaul. Their superiority in arms to the greater part 
of the Gaulish tribes was an acknowledged fact, due, according 
to Caesar, to the continual wars with the neighbouring Germans, 


The povinces of Cisalpine Gaul 
and Illyricum had been in the first 
instance conferred upon Caesar by the 
people, for a term, of five years, at the 
instigation of the tribune Vatinius, to 
which the senate afterwards added 
Transalpine Gaul also. 

® This is distinctly stated by Cicero, 


in his oration De Frovinciis Oonsulari- 
hus, held as early as the spring of b.c. 
56. “ 0, Osesaris longe aliam video 
fuisse rationem. Non enim sibi solum 
cum iis, quos jam armatos contra popu- 
lum Bomanum videbat, bellandum esse 
duxit, sed totam Galliam in nostram 
ditionem esse redigendam,’^ c. 13, § 32. 
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in wliich they^ were involved by tbeir exposed situation in 
immediate proximity with those formidable warriors.® Count- 
ing on this superiority and on the terror of their name, they 
had hoped to traverse the central districts of Gaul with little 
difficulty. But the intervention of Osesar completely changed 
the state of the case. . He fell upon their rear-guard as they 
were passing the Arar (Saone), and cut to pieces a large 
number of them, belonging to the tribe or pagus of the 
Tigurini.^ Following up the march of the main body, he 
pursued them through the land of the j3Eduans, defeated them 
a second time un the neighbourhood of Bibracte, and completed 
their destruction within the borders of the Lingones, where 
the remnant of this formidable host was compelled to sur- 
render at discretion. 

This first campaign is memorable not only for the ability 
and boldness with which Caesar pushed forward into the heart 
of Gaul, to a distance of more than 150 miles from the frontier 
of the Eoman province; but still more from the picture it 
presents to us, by an eye-witness and an observer of first-rate 
intelligence, of one of those great national movements, such 
as we read of in earlier times among the Gauls, and which 
became so frequent among the German and Slavonian nations 
before the close of the Eoman Empire. The Helvetians left 
home (according to documents found in their camp and cited 
by Caesar) to the number of 368,000 souls, including men, 
women and children. Less than a third of these (about 
110,000) returned to their native country after their final 


» Gm. B. G. i. 1. 

^ The Helvetians were at this time 
divided into four principal fagi or 
cantons, of wMch the Tigurini were 
one; another, the pagus Yerbigenns, 
is also mentioned by Csesar (B. G, i. 
27); the names of the other two are 
unknown, but the hypothesis adopted 
by Walckenaer {G€ogr, des Gaules, 
vol. i. p. 311), and favoured by Dr. 
Long, that they were the tribes men- 
tioned by Strabo (iv. p. 183, vii. p, 293), . 
under the names of the Ambrones and 


Toiigeni or Tugeni, as taking part in 
the invasion of the Oimbri, is certainly 
plausible enough. Both names sub- 
sequently disappear from history. 

The neighbouring tribes of the 
Bauraci, Boii, Tulingi, and Latovici 
joined the Helvetians in this move- 
ment, but are expressly distinguished 
from them (ibid. v. 29). Of these the 
Bauraci certainly dwelt in the neigh- 
bourhood of Basle ; the Boii came from 
Xoricum (Cses. I c.) ; the other two 
are unknown. 
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defeat.^ Yet their chiefs appear to have fonad no difficulty 
in moving this unwieldy mass across a large part of G-auh and 
had it not been for the intervention of Caesar, there is no 
reason to doubt that they would have successfully effected 
their original project of a national emigration. 

§ 3. Caesar’s second campaign (in the same year with the 
preceding, b.o. 58) brought him in contact with a still more 
formidable enemy. For some time previously to his arrival 
the Gauls had suffered severely from the incursions of the 
German tribes beyond the Rhine : and one of these German 
leaders, a chieftain named "Ariovistus,^ had succeeded in esta- 
blishing himself in possession of a large portion of the territory 
of the Sequani, while fresh swarms of invaders had either 
already crossed the Rhine, or were assembling on its banks 
with a view to occupy the more fertile and better cultivated 
lands on the other side of it. In this state of things the 
Gaulish chiefs implored the succour of Csesar, who imme- 
diately took advantage of the opening : and after a fruitless 
pretence of negotiation, attacked and defeated Ariovistus in 
the plains of Upper Alsace, about 50 miles from the Rhine.^ 
The slaughter was immense ; the remains of the German army 
were driven across the river; and for some time all attempts 
on their part to recross it in this direction were effectually 
checked.® 


® Cais. B. €r. 1 29. Tlie statement 
that only 92,000 of the original emi- 
grants — -just a fourth of the whole — 
were capable of bearing arms, shows 
how large a proportion of women and 
children took part in a migratory move- 
ment of this character. 

® Ariovistus is called by some modern 
writers, king of the Suevi, but he is 
never so termed by Csesar, who styles 
him simply a “king. of the Germans” 
(rex Germanorum, B. G. i. 31). The 
forces under his command were a mixed 
multitude from a number of German 
tribes, who appear to have flocked 
around his standard for the sake of 
gain. The onurnoration of these tribes 


in c. 51 does not seem to imply that 
the Suevi were in any predominant 
numbers. 

* The site of this battle cannot be 
determined with any precision. The 
statement that the routed Germans 
fled from the field for about fifty miles 
to the banks of the Rhine (c. 53 extr.), 
does not prove that this was the shortest 
distance to that river. But it renders 
it improbable that it was fought so 
near the Rhine as the site between 
Miilhausen and Thann which is fixed 
upon by the Emperor Napoleon (Bis- 
toire de Jules Cesar ^ vol. ii. p. 86). 

» Cms. B, G. i. 37'-54. 
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The political consequences of this victory were imineiise. 
It may be said to have practically decided for centuries the 
question whether Gaul should become a Eoman province or 
be subjected to its German neighbours. It is at the same time 
interesting to the geographer as the first occasion on which a 
Eoman army ever came in sight of the Ehine — ^that great 
river that was to form for so long a period the much contested 
barrier between them and the barbarians. 

§ 4. The campaigns of the following year (b.c. 57) were 
spread over a much wider field. After the close of his opera- 
tions in the preceding year Caesar had established the winter 
quarters of his legions in the land of the Sequani, instead of 
withdrawing them within the limits of the Eoman province : 
a step which was justly regarded by the Gauls as a sign of his 
intention to subdue the whole country.^ The consequence 
was that all the tribes of the Belgae, who at this period 
occupied the whole region north of the Seine and Marne, 
combined together to expel the Eoman intruders.^ The Eemi 
alone adhered to the Eoman cause, and with the assistance of 
the intelligence furnished by them, and the support in arms of 
the JEduans, CsBsar was able to carry the war at once into 
the enemy’s territory. He crossed the river Axona (Aisne), 
defeated the combined forces of the Belgians who had attacked 
his camp, reduced in succession the Suessiones, Bellovaci and 
Ambiani ; and followed up his advantage by a decisive defeat 
of the JSTervii, the most formidable and warlike of all the 
Belgian tribes. The Aduatuci, who occupied the country 
about the confluence of the Sambre and Meuse, were the last 
to oppose the Eoman general in arms, but their capital city 
or stronghold was taken after a short siege, and its fall was 
followed by the submission of aU the remaining Belgian 
tribes. 

While Caesar himself was thus engaged in the north of 
Gaul, he had detached P. Crassus with a single legion to the 


« Cm. B. G. ii. 1. 


^ See Note A, p. 135. 
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regions bordering on the Western Ocean. His lieutenant was 
apparently faTonrably received, and was able to announce the 
submission and friendly disposition of the tribes known to the 
Gauls by the name of Armoricans, who occupied Brittany and 
the west of Normandy. These comprised the Veneti, Osismii, 
Curiosolitae, Unelli, Esuvii, Aulerci and Eedones. The nations 
along the course of the Loire, the Namnetes, Andes, Turones, 
and Carnutes were equally favourable : P. Orassus took up his 
winter quarters among the Andes,® while other legions were 
stationed among the Turones and Carnutes, and Omsar himself 
repaired to Italy for the winter in the belief that the whole of 
Gaul was effectually subdued.® 

A few months sufficed to show the futility of this confidence. 
Already before the middle of the winter Servius Galba, who 
had been dispatched with a single legion to keep in order the 
Alpine tribes in the upper valley of the Rhone— the Nantuates, 
Veragri and Seduni, was attacked in his winter quarters, and 
though he repulsed the assailants with loss, he was compelled 
to abandon the intention of wintering at Octodurus (Martigny) 
where he had first taken up his quarters, and descend into 
the more tranquil regions on the Lake of Geneva. The 
object of Caesar in posting one of his legions in these moun- 
tain regions was to secure the passage of the Pennine Alps 
(the Great St. Bernard)— a pass which was already frequented 
by traders, though exposed to many dangers and subject to 
heavy exactions from the tribes who occupied it.^ This pur- 
pose was for the time wholly frustrated : and we hear nothing 
of its resumption by Caesar during his Gaulish wars. 

§ 5- In the following spring, b.c. 56, a much more formidable 
danger arose among the Armorican tribes in the north-west of 
Gaul, which had been lately reduced to submission by P. Crassus. 


® It was doubtless on this occasion 
that P. Crassus collected the infor- 
mation concerning the Cassiterides or 
Tin Islands, which is referred to by 
Strabo (iii- 5, § 11). 

® Cses. i?. O.ii. 


* “ Causa mittendi fuit, quod iter per 
Alpes, quo magno cum periculo, mag- 
nisque cum portoriis mercatores ire 
cbnsuerant, patefieri volebat” (B. G. 
ilL 1). 
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These trihes, finding that what the Eomans aimed at was not 
merely nominal submission, but real subjection, conspired 
together with the ?iew of expelling the invader. They were 
essentially a maritime people, especially the Veneti, who held 
the chief control over the neighbouring seas, having many ships 
of large size, with which they traded to Britain, and by the 
habit they had acquired of navigating these stormy seas, had 
attained a complete monopoly of the commerce of the adjoining 
regions.^ With them were united the auxiliary squadrons 
of the other Armorican states already alluded to ; but besides 
these they obtained assistance from the more distant Morini 
and Menapii, and drew succours from the opposite island of 
Britain— the name of which here appears for the first time in 
Eoman history.^ 

The war was long protracted and laborious ; principally owing 
to the nature of the country, which is admirably described by 
Geesar. The land of the Veneti — the present department of the 
Morhihan — ^was low and rocky, intersected by shallow inlets of 
the sea, on the promontories and tongues of land between which 
their towns were situated, in positions almost inaccessible by 
land, and difficult of approach by sea on account of the shoals 
and rocks, and rapid alternations of the tides, to which the 
Eomans were little accustomed. It was not till towards the 
end of the summer that Caesar was able to assemble a fleet 
capable of coping with that of the Veneti and their allies, who 
were able to put to sea with not less than 220 ships, fully 
manned and equipped, and far superior in size and strength 
to those that the Romans could bring against them.^ The 
account given by Cassar of the ships used by the Veneti is 
remarkable, and shows an advance in navigation far beyond 
that usually ascribed to these semi-barbarous nations. They 
were of large size, rising so high out of the water that 
the Eomans could hardly assail them with missiles, and even 
when they raised turrets on their galleys these did not equal 


® Cces. B. 6r. iii. 8. 


® Ibid, iii. 9. 


^ Ibid, iii, 14, 
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in height the poops of tlie Gaulish ships. At the same time 
they were built wholly of solid oak, so that the beaks of the 
galleys made very little impression upon them. Their sails 
were made of hides or leather to withstand the Tioleuce of the 
gales in these seas, and their anchors were fastened with chains 
instead of cables.® The Roman fleet was composed in part of 
long ships or galleys hnilt in the Loire expressly for the occa- 
sion, partly of vessels furnished by the Gaulish tribes, of the 
Pictones and Santones who adhered to the Roman alliance.® 
But the courage and skill of Decimns Brutus, who commanded 
it, triumphed over all the advantages of the enemy, and he 
defeated the allied fleet in a decisive action with such loss, 
that it was immediately followed by the submission of the 
Veneti and of all their maritime allies. 

The other operations of the year were of comparatively little 
importance. But while Caesar was engaged in the war with 
the Armoricans, his lieutenant P. Orassns had reduced to sub- 
jection almost the whole of Aquitania, extending — as the term 
is used by Caesar — from the Garonne to the Pyrenees. A few 
mountain tribes alone remained in arms, whom he was deterred 
by the lateness of the season from following into their rugged 
fastnesses.^ Caesar himself before the close of the season made 
an expedition against the distant nations of the Morini and 
the Menapii, who had made no signs of submission, but they 
retreated before his approach into the vast forests and marshes 
with which their country was almost wholly covered, into 
which he found it impracticable to pursue them.® 

§ 6. At the close of this third year’s campaign, as remarked 
by Dr. Merivale, “ the only members of the Gaulish race 
who retained their liberty were the mountain tribes of the 
Pyrenees and the amphibious wanderers of the Waal and the 
Scheldt.”^ But Csesar did not want employment for his 
legions, and the campaign of the following year (b.c. 55) was 

^ Caesar, B. G. iii. 13, 14. 

« Ibid. 9, 11. 

Ibid. 20-27. 


Mbid. 28, 29. 

^ Midory of Rome^ vol. i. p. 358. 
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rendered memorable as the first occasion on which the Eoman 
arms were carried across the Ehine into Germany, and across 
the sea into Britain. 

The occasion for the former enterprise was furnished in the 
first instance by the Germans themselves. The Usipetes and 
Tencteri, two German tribes that had occupied a territory on 
the right bank of the Ehine, in the lower part of its course,^ 
finding themselves hard pressed by the powerful nation of the 
Suevi, who were gradually extending themselves to the west, 
and subduing or expelling all the tribes that lay between them 
and the Ehine, had crossed that river and established them- 
selves in the territory of the Menapii. Hence they spread 
withont difficulty into the adjoining regions, and were ex- 
tending their incursions on every side when Csesar arrived in 
that part of Ganl, and after a brief negotiation attacked and 
defeated them between the Mense and the Ehine, driving 
them with great slaughter into the one river or the other. 
But a large body of their cavalry succeeded in making their 
escape across the Ehine, and took refuge in the land of the 
Sugambri,^ who made common cause with the fugitives, and 
refused the demands of Caesar to deliver them up, alleging 
that the Eomans had no right to interfere beyond the Ehine. 
At the same time the Ubians, the only people on the right 
bank of that river who had entered into friendly relations with 
Eome, entreated Caesar to cross the Ehine with a view to strike 
terror into the Suevi and their allies. He in consequence con- 
structed a bridge across the river — a work which was accom- 
plished with marvellous celerity, being completed within ten 
days from its first commencement^ — and passed it with his 


^ CsBS. B. G. iv. 1. Both these names 
here appear for the first time, but 
are afterwards repeatedly mentioned 
during the wars of the Eomans with 
the Germans. They were on this oc- 
casion efiectnally driven out of Gaul, 
and never again crossed the Ehine. 

^ See note to next page. 

^ B. G. iv. 18. The exact place 
where Csesar constructed this cele^ 


brated bridge cannot be determined, 
but it may be fixed within definite 
linaits. The history of the campaign, 
combined with the natural geography 
of the country, and the course of the 
river, leave no doubt that it must be 
placed between Coblentz and Ander- 
nach, probably in the neighbourhood 
of Xeuwied (see Ukert, Germania, 
p. 18, note). 
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wtole army. But the Suevi aud Sugambri, ou the first intelli- 
gence of the construction of the bridge^ had withdrawn into 
the interior of the vast forests with which their territories 
abounded. Thither Csesar did not think fit to follow them, 
and after laying waste the lands of the Sugambri near the 
river he contented himself with this demonstration, and re- 
crossed the bridge, after having spent only eighteen days on 
German soil.^ 

§ 7. He had previously made up his mind to undertake an 
expedition against Britain ; an enterprise to which he was pro- 
bably urged more by the desire of the fame to be earned by 
being the first Eoman general to set foot in that remote and 
little-known island, than by any hope of real advantage. The 
summer was indeed so far advanced that he could not look for 
any great results, and he took with him only two legions, 
intending this first expedition, if we may trust his own account, 
rather as a mere reconnaissance than as a serious invasion. 
Sailing from the Portus Itius, a seaport on the coast of the 
Morini,^ which afforded the shortest passage into the island, 
he crossed the Straits of Dover, and succeeded in effecting a 
landing in the face of the enemy, probably in the neighbour- 
hood of Deal,® But he scarcely penetrated at all into the 
interior, his cavalry, which had sailed from a different port, 
having failed in accomplishing their passage, while his fleet 
suffered severely from a storm, accompanied by the unwonted 
phenomenon of spring tides. Under these circumstances he 
determined to return to the mainland; and contented himself 
with repulsing an attack of the Britons on his camp, which was 
followed by a pretence of submission on the part of some of the 
neighbouring tribes. 

§ 8. The very imperfect success of this first attempt only 
stimulated him to make greater efforts in the following spring 


^ Ibid. 19. This is the first occasion 
on which the Sugambri or Sicambri, 
the name of whom was afterwards so 
familiar to the Romans — the “csede 
gaudentes Sicambri” of Horace— 


appear in history. They dwelt at this 
period on the right bank of the Rhine, 
north of the Ubii. 

^ See Note B, p. 136. 

« See Note 0, p. 137. 
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(b.c. 54). He caused a large number of sHps to be built for tbe 
express purpose of the invasion, and assembled not less than 
600 sucb vessels, besides 28 ships of war.*^ With this great 
fleet, on board of which he carried five complete legions and 
2000 cavalry,® he effected the passage of the Straits without 
any loss, and landed at the same place as the year before, but 
this time without opposition, the natives having withdrawn 
into the interior at the sight of so formidable an armament. 
His first action was fought on the banks of a river about twelve 
miles from the sea-coast thence he pushed on into the interior 
of the island as far as the more important river Tamesis 
(Thames), which bounded the territory of Cassivellaunus, king 
or chief of the Trinobantes. This chieftain had been appointed 
to the supreme command of the British forces, but appears to 
have abandoned the defence of the maritime districts as hope- 
less, and withdrew at once across the Thames, the line of which 
he hoped to defend against the invader. Osesar reached that 
river at a distance of about 80 miles from the sea, at a spot 
which, according to the information which he had received, 
was the only one where the stream was fordable he here suc- 
ceeded in forcing his passage and capturing a town ” or 
stronghold of Cassivellaunus not far distant.^ This was the 
farthest point to which he penetrated. Several of the neigh- 
bouring tribes hastened to send deputies and make overtures 
of submission,® and their example, after a short time, was fol- 
lowed by Cassivellaunus himself. Cassar, apprehensive lest the 
war should be protracted until the close of the summer, and 
desirous of returning to Gaul, admitted them to favourable 
terms, and contented himself with demanding hostages and the 
imposition of a nominal tribute.^ 

The military operations in Gaul during the remainder of the 
season had no especial interest in a geographical point of view. 


CSQS. V.2. 

« Ib. 8. 

® Probably the Stour, which flows 
by Canterbuiy and Kichborough. 


* oee iNoxe n, p, 

® See Note E, p. 139. 
® See Note P, p. 139 

* Ibid. V. 22. 
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The revolt of the G-erman, or semi-German^, tribes of the 
Ebnrones and Treveri, though they succeeded in cutting off 
one division of his army under Titnrins Sabinns and Anriin- 
cnleins Cotta, and gravely endangering two others, was nn- 
snccessfnl, and failed in producing any permanent result, 
Caesar had judiciously posted all his legions, with a single 
exception, in the territory of the Belgians (in the wider sense 
of the word) : this being apparently the only part of Gaul 
where he expected any outbreak. He himself took up his 
winter quarters at Samarobriva (Amiens), which appears to 
have been one of the most considerable towns in those 
regions. 

§ 9. The conquest of Gaul was however still far from being 
complete, and the three following campaigns (b.c. 53, 52, and 
51), were all employed in putting down insurrections of the 
native tribes that combined in defence of their liberties before 
they were finally compelled to acquiesce in their subjection to 
the Eoman yoke. The first of these was principally confined 
to the Belgian, or rather German, tribes of the Treveri and 
Eburones, and the assistance sent them from beyond the 
Ehine, from the powerful nation of the Suevi, led Csesar to 
cross that river for the second time. His passage was effected 
on this occasion a little higher up than before, but in the same 
part of its course. He did not penetrate any farther into the 
interior than on the previous occasion. He was received in a 
friendly manner by the TJbii, whose territory immediately 
adjoined the Ehine ; but found that the Suevi had retired on 
his approach to the farthest limits of their territory, where a 
vast forest, called by O^sar the Silva Bacenis, separated them 
from the Cherusci^on the east; and hither he judged it im- 


® B. G. vi. 10. This is the first 
mention of the name of the Ohernsci, 
afterwards so familiar to the Romans 
during their long wars in Germany. 
They appear to have dwelt at this time 
between theWeser and the Elbe. The 
forest called by Osesar Bacenis (a name 


not found in later writers), which he 
describes as “silva infinita magnitu- 
dine” would therefore correspond to 
the Harz and the range of the Teuto- 
burger Wald, on the borders of West- 
phalia. 
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prudent to follow them. He therefore withdrew a second time 
across the Ehine, after a brief stay on the German side of the 
river.® Nevertheless, he availed himself of the opportunity to 
collect many interesting particulars concerning the nations, 
inhabitants, and natural productions of Germany, with which 
the Eomans now for the first time became acquainted.'^ 

§ 10, The following campaign (b.c. 52), in which the 
standard of revolt was raised by Vercingetorix, at the head of 
the Arverni, and was followed by a general defection of almost 
all the Gaulish tribes — even the faithful H5dui being carried 
away by the contagion of example to join in the movement — 
was in a political sense one of the most important of all, and 
never did the military genius of Caesar show itself more con- 
spicuously : but his movements were confined within the limits 
of Gaul itself, and he had no occasion to carry his arms beyond 
the districts with which he was already acquainted. Hence the 
operations of this year, interesting as they are in a military and 
topographical point of view, cannot be considered as having con- 
tributed materially to the extension of geographical knowledge. 

The same remark applies to the desultory hostilities of the 
following year (b.c. 51), which were confined to successive par- 
tial revolts in different parts of Gaul — among the Bellovaci 
and Treveri in Belgium, and among the Pictones and adjacent 
tribes in the west. The last blow was given to this final move- 
ment by the reduction of Uxellodunum, a fortress of great 
natural strength,® in which the last of the rebel leaders had 
taken refuge. The capture of this stronghold may be said to 
have completed the conquest of Gaul. From this time the 
whole country from the Khone and the Ehine to the Western 


® Cses. B. G, vi. 9, 10, 29. 

^ Ibid. 21-28. 

® The position of Uxeilodunnm may 
be now considered as established be- 
yond a doubt. It occupied a hill, now un- 
inhabited, called the Puy dTssolu, near 
the north bank of the Dordogne, wit to 
the limits of the district still called 
Quercy, a name derived from that of 


the Cadurci, its ancient inhabitants"— 
but near the frontiers of the Limousin, 
This site, which was first suggested by 
D’Anville (Notice de la Gaule, p. 729), 
and adopted by Thierry (Hist de$ 
Gaulois, vol. iii. p. 220), has been fully 
confirmed by researches made on the 
spot by order of the Emperor Napoleon 
III. (See his Vie de Cesar, vol. ii. p. 343.) 
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Ocean, passed, without any further attempt at resistance, under 
the ordmary administration of a Eoman province, and rapidly 
acquired, in. all but the remotest districts, a strong tincture 
of Eoman civilization. 

§ 11. With regard to Gaul itself the effect of these succes- 
sive campaigns of Julius Ogesar was to bring the whole of that 
great country within the domain of definite geographical 
knowledge. For the vague ideas and arbitrary assumptions of 
previous authors were substituted the distinct and clear state- 
ments of an able observer and remarkably lucid writer. Our 
good fortune in possessing the original work in its integrity 
renders this contrast still more striking to us, and in esti- 
mating the results thus obtained we must bear in mind that 
had we possessed in like manner the complete works of some 
of the Greek writers, especially Polybius and Posidonius, we 
should probably have found that they possessed, though in a 
somewhat vague and imperfect form, a knowledge of many 
nations, as well as physical features of the country, that are now 
for the first time found mentioned in the pages of Caesar. 

But whatever allowance may require to be made on this 
account, it is certain that Caesar’s own record of his observa- 
tions and operations in Gaul must have formed for the Eomans, 
as well as for ourselves, the first foundation of all accurate 
knowledge of that country. The brief geographical summary 
with which he opens his work states clearly the ethnological 
division of the country into three portions, the inhabitants of 
which, as he distinctly tells us, differed from one another in 
language, institutions, and laws. These were the Aquitani 
in the south, the Belgm in the north, and the Celts or Gauls 
proper in the intermediate portion. Their boundaries also are 
clearly marked, the Gauls being separated from the Aquitani 
by the river Garumna or Garonne, and from the Belgm by 
the Seine and Marne, and here, as well as in other passages, 
we find him well acquainted with all the principal rivers 
which, in the case of Gaul especially, form the leading 
features in the physical geography of the country. Not only 
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are the Seine, Loire, and Garonne repeatedly mentioned in 
Ms Commentaries, but their tributaries, the Marne (Matrona), 
the Aisne (Axona), and the Allier (the Elaver), were equally 
well known to him. He describes also clearly the course of 
the mountain ranges of the Cevennes (Mens Cebenna), the 
Jura, and the Tosges (Vosegus), as well as the great forest 
tract of the Ardennes (Silva Arduena), which at that period 
constituted so important a natural feature in the north of 
GauL^ His repeated campaigns in Belgium rendered him 
familiar not only with the course of the Ehine and the Meuse 
(Mosa),^ but with those of the Sambre (Sabis), the Scheldt 
(Scaldis), and even the Waal (Vacalus), which he correctly 
describes as a branch of the Ehine, flowing into the Meuse.^ 
But his knowledge of the island of the Batavi, which he con- 
ceived to be intercepted between the two rivers, was derived 
only from hearsay, and was necessarily imperfect. 

§ 12. Still more complete and accurate was his knowledge 
of the different nations and tribes that inhabited the country 
at the time of its conquest. Here his position gave him ad- 
vantages which no ordinary geographer would have possessed : 
and where he enumerates the nations that on different occa- 
sions combined in arms against him, with the force of their 
several contingents, or that successively submitted to his yoke, 
we may feel confident that his lists are based on authentic 
materials. Such lists are found, of the Helvetians and their 
allies in the first book, of the Belgic tribes in the second, of 
the Armorican nations and the Aquitanian tribes in the third, 
and a more general enumeration, comprising all the principal 
populations of Gaul in the seventh book, when they formed a 
general league under Vercingetorix. An examination of these 
lists is one of the most satisfactory things in ancient geo- 


® His statement of its extent — ^that 
it covered a space of more than 500 
miles in length, from the Rhine and 
the borders of the Treveri, to the con- 
fines of the Nervii and the Bend— is 
indeed in any case a great exagge- 
ration; but ho here doubtless followed 


some vague popular estimate. B, G. 
V. 3, vi. 29. 

^ It must be mere chance that the 
name of the Moselle does not occur in 
the Commentaries. 

2 B. G, iv. 10, 
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graphy : the greater part of the names are recognized at once 
from their having continnecl down to a recent period to give 
name to the provinces or districts where they dwelt, or being 
still retained in those of their chief towns. A comparatively 
small number only have disappeared, and these for the most 
part were either obscure or insignificant tribes, or, as in the 
case of the German races in Belgium, have been effaced by 
the continual waves of invasion that have swept over that 
part of Gaul. 

In many cases also the towns may readily be identified 
from their preserving the names of the tribes to which they 
belonged, while in others they retained the same names under 
the Roman Empire, and are therefore well known. Such was 
the case (among others) with Avaricum (Bourges), Agedincum 
(Sens), Genabum (Orleans), and Lutetia (Paris), the position 
of which upon an island in the Seine is distinctly noticed.^ 

It is a fact peculiar to the geography of Gaul that in the 
great majority of cases the chief towns of the several tribes 
gradually lost their own separate appellations, and were known 
only by those of the tribes to which they belonged. Thus 
Samarobriva, the capital of the Ambiani, became Ambiani, 
whence its modern name of Amiens; Avaricum of the 
Bituriges in like manner passed into Bourges; Noviodunum 
of the Suessiones into Soissons, and so in numerous other 
instances. In all these cases, however, the change can be 
readily followed : and no doubt can exist as to the identifica- 
tion of the cities, which have continued to occupy the sites of 
the original capitals. 

The case is otherwise with the great strongholds of the 
Gauls at Gergo via and Alesia, both of which sites were sub- 
sequently abandoned, when their strength as fortresses had 
ceased to be of value. Both of them, however, can fortu- 
nately be identified beyond a doubt: the hill of Gergovia 
having always retained its original name, though uninhabited ; 


B. a, Yii. 57. 
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wMle that of Alesia is still marked by tlie Tillage of Alise 
8te. Eeiae, ill a commanding position on Mont Anxois; about 
12 miles from Mon tbard. It is probable also that Bibractej 
repeatedly mentioned by Csesar as the capital of the JSdni, 
and commonly identified with the Eoman city of Angnsto- 
dnniim (Antun), really occupied a much stronger and more 
eleTated position on the hill called Mont Beiivray, some dis- 
tance further west.^ Uxellodnnnm, though a site of great 
natural strength, does not appear to have ever been a town of 
much importance. 

§ 13. But if we are struck with the accuracy, as well as the 
extent, of Caesar’s information concerning Gaul — a country 
which he had traversed in all directions during a space of 
ten years — the case is very different with regard both to Britain 
and Germany. In some respects indeed the information ob- 
tained by Caesar with respect to these two countries was even 
a more valuable addition to the stock of geographical know- 
ledge previously existing than his contributions to that of 
Gaul. For the notions concerning them to be derived from 
any earlier sources were so utterly vague and unsatisfactory, 
that the amount of knowledge he was able to collect upon the 
subject — imperfect as it was — ^was of the highest value, as 
supplying at least a certain portion of definite and trustworthy 
fact. He himself tells us that when he attempted to gather 
information concerning Britain from the Gaulish traders who 
were in the habit of visiting the island, he was unable to learn 
what were its magnitude and dimensions, by what nations it 
was inhabited, or even what were the largest and most com- 
modious ports.® Considering that an extensive trade was 
undoubtedly carried on between the two countries, and 


See D’Anville, Notice de la Gaule^ 
p- 156; and a note to Napoleon’s F«e 
de C^sar,. vol. ii. p. 67. 

5 B. (r. iv. 20. “ Itaqne vooatis ad 
se nndique mercatoribns, neqne quanta 
esset insulae magnitudo, neque quae 
ant quantse nationcs incolerent, neque 
qnein u.siira belli haberent aut quibus 


institutis uterentur, neque qui essent 
ad majorum navium multitudinem 
idonei portus, reperire poterat.” 

A passage that is instructive as show- 
ing the difficulty of procuring inform- 
ation from such sources, and the con- 
sequent uncertainty of all statements 
derived from them. 
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that the southern or maritime districts of the island were 
inhabited by tribes of Belgian origin, who retained the names 
of the parent races from which they had sprung, ® and pre™ 
served at least some degree of political connection with them, 
it is impossible to doubt that this ignorance was in part 
assumed; but it serves clearly to prove the difficulty of 
obtaining such information, and fully accounts for the vague 
character of the reports circulated by previous writers. 

§ 14. Osesar himself did not, as we have seen, advance far 
beyond the Thames : he landed on both occasions at the same 
point, and returned to it again to re-embark for Gaul. His 
opportunities of personal observation were therefore very 
limited, and he does not appear to have held personal inter- 
course with any of the more important nations of the island, 
except the people of Cantium or Kent — who were, as he remarks, 
by far the most civilized people in the country, and differed but 
little from their neighbours in Gaul — and the Trinobantes, 
who occupied a tract north of the Thames, probably com- 
prising the modern counties of Essex and Hertfordshire. His 
information concerning the tribes of the interior was there- 
fore derived chiefly from hearsay ; as was necessarily the case 
with his general geographical notices. He describes the 
island^ as of triangular form, one of the angles being formed 
by the projecting point of Kent (Cantium), another by a pro- 
montory extending towards the south, in the direction of 
Spain. The coast between these two, which faced that of 
Gaul, was about 500 miles in length. The west coast, opposite 
to which lay Hibernia, was said to be about 700 miles in 
extent; while the third, which faced the north (north-east) 
was not less than 800 miles. Hibernia® was estimated at about 


^ B, G.y,12. 

^ Ibid. V. 13. 

® “ Alterum vergit ad Hispaniam at- 
qne occidentera solem ,* qua ex parte est 
Hibernia, dimidio minor, ut £estimatur, 
quam Britannia.” Ihid. This is the 
first mention in any extant author of 
the name of Hibernia, though there 
can bo no doubt that the name at least 


was hnowB to the Romans long before, 
as was that of lerne to the Greeks. 

T expression of “ vergit ad Hispa- 
niam” is very singular; but would 
seem to imply that he conceived the 
position of Britain somewhat in the 
same manner that Strabo did ; though 
he distinctly placed Ireland to the weM 
of it, and not to the north. 
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twO“tliirds of the size of Britain, from which it was separated 
by a strait of about the same width as that from Britain to 
Gaul. Midway between the two was an island called Mona: 
besides which numerous other islands were scattered around the 
principal one, in some of which it was asserted that at the 
winter solstice there was continuous night for thirty days.® Of 
this Ca 3 sar could get no definite account, but he ascertained by 
obserYations instituted on purpose with water-clocks that even 
in the parts of Britain visited by himself, the nights at that 
season (the late summer) were shorter than in Gaul.^ The 
climate was also more temperate, and the cold in winter less 


severe. 

It is remarkable that no allusion is found in the Oommen- 
taries, either in this passage or elsewhere, to the celebrated 
Cassiterides or Tin Islands, in connection with Britain, though 
it cannot be doubted that it was the richness of Cornwall in 
this respect that led to the extensive trade with Britain carried 
on by the Veneti from Bretagne; who probably transported 
the ore from thence to the mouth of the Loire.® Cagsar was 
erroneously informed that tin (plumbum album) was found in 
the interior of Britain ® — a statement which, if it were not 
intended to mislead, can only be ascribed to the ignorance of 
the Belgian tribes in the south-east of the island concerning 
the remote corner in the south-west. Pearls, which had been 
supposed to be produced in Britain in large quantities, were 
found to be in fact neither large nor of fine quality.^ 

§ 15. Still more imperfect was the acquaintance possessed 


® lUd. It is evident that this is 
only a reappearance of the confused 
traditions about Thule; but from the 
expression of Osear (de quibus insulis 
nonnulli seHpserunf) it seems that he 
is here referring to the statements of 
earlier authors (Greet or Latin) rather 
than to anything he heard in tlie 
country. 

^ “Nos nihil de eo percontationibus 
reperiebamus, nisi certis ex aqua men- 
suris breviores esse quam in continenti 


noctes videbamus.’' Ibzd. 

® The information on this subject 
collected by P. Crassus has been already 
referred to (see Note 8, to p. 115). 

® “ Nasoitur ibi plumbum album in 
medlterraneis regionibns,’’ v. 12. 

The British pearls are not alliidtcl 
to by Ciesarj though asserted by some 
later writers to be one of the tempta- 
tions that induced him to attempt tlie 
conquest of the island. (Suet. Cms. 
47, See Chapter XXIII. Note A.) 
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by Gaisar with. Germany, so far as it rested on personal obser- 
vation. Though lie twice crossed the Rhine with an army, 
and might undoubtedly boast of being the first Roman general 
who ever set foot on German soil, he penetrated on each occa- 
sion but a very small distance into the interior, and has fur- 
nished us with no details of his operations. But from his 
alliance with the Ubians, who at this period occupied the right 
bank of the Rhine, as well as from the numerous German 
prisoners taken from Ariovistus, he appears to have had the 
means of obtaining information concerning the neighbouring 
tribes and nations, as well as the character of the country in 
general, of a more trustworthy character than would have been 
within the reach of any ordinary geographer. Thus we find all 
the principal tribes that he mentions — the Suevi, the Sugainbri 
or Sicambri, the Usipetes and Tencteri, as well as the Ubii 
themselves, and the more distant Cherusci, all noticed under 
the same names by which they shortly afterwards reappear in 
history ® : and though their limits and places of abode cannot 
be said to be distinctly indicated, this was inevitable, at a 
time when the leading geographical features of the country 
were as yet unknown, and there were no towns or fixed points 
to determine the locality of each tribe.® A very large part of 
Germany was undoubtedly at this period covered with primeval 
forests. Of these Caesar mentions two by name, the great 
Ilercynian Forest, which had already been known by name at 
least to Eratosthenes and Posidonius, and was reported to extend 
over a space of nine days’ journey in width, and more than 
sixty days’ journey in length: its extension in that direction 
being unknown. It began on the confines of the Helvetii and 


® Of fne tribes tha^ 1) ad furnished 
their contingents to the army of Ario- 
vistns {B. G. i. 51)— the names of which 
were cloubtless learnt from the cap- 
tives— the Tribocci, V angionea, and 
Xemetes, were petty tribes dwelling on 
the left bank of the Rhine : the Snevi 
and Marcoinaiini are well-known Ger- 
man nations; while the Hanides and 


Sediisii are supposed to have come from 
more distant regions to the north. 

® Caesar did not penetrate far enough 
into the interior to become acquainted 
with any of the great rivers — the Ems, 
the Weser, and the Elbe — which natu- 
rally figure so prominently in the 
subsequent wars of the Romans in 
Germany. 
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Raiiraci (witM the modem Black Forest) and thence continixed 
along the northern bank of the Dannbe, to the confines of the 
Dacians and Anartians,’ where it quitted the course of the 
river and turned to the north, into regions which had never 
been visited.^ The other, to which he gives the name of Bacenis 
Silva, he describes as separating the Suevi from the Cherusci 
this evidently corresponds with the forest of the Harz, and that 
subsequently known as the Teutoburger Wald. 

§ 16. Caesar’s account of the manners and habits of the 
Grermans,^ as distinguished from the Gauls, brief as it is, is 
clear and charajcteristic, and agrees well in its general features 
with that collected at a later period by Tacitus. His notices 
of the wild animals on the contrary that were found in the 
vast forests of Germany, were necessarily derived from hearsay, 
and are not unmixed with the same fables which we find still 
current in the days of Pliny. 

Of his ethnographical observations undoubtedly the most 
important is that in which he remarks that while the German 
races in his day were perpetually pressing upon the Gauls 
and tending to establish themselves across the Rhine, the 
contrary had previously been the case, and Gaulish tribes had 
formerly crossed the Rhine and established themselves on 
German territory. This accords well with the fact that we 
find at an earlier period races of Gaulish origin, the Boii, 
Taurisci, and others extending down the valley of the Danube 
even to the frontiers of Dacia and Illyricum.^ 

§17. The Civil Wars of the Romans, that preceded the 
final establishment of the Empire, from their being confined 
within the limits of the Roman dominions, were naturally 
little calculated to promote the extension of geographical 
knowledge. The only exception was the remarkable march 
of Cato from Cyrene to Dtica, which would possess much 


This mention of so obscure a people 
as the Anartians is very singular. A 
tribe of that name is found in the list 
given by Ptolemy (iii. 8, § .5) of the 
Dacian tribes, but they are not men- 


tioned by any other author. 

« Cm, B, G. vi. 25. 

® Ib. vi. 10. 

V m vi, 21-24. 

“ See Chapter XVIII. p. 90. 
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interest for the geographer, had its details been preserved to 
ns. Blit nnfortnnately these are wholly wanting, W learn 
only from Strabo that he marched round the Great Syriis in 
thirty days from Berenice ; ® and if any reliance can be placed 
upon the poetical statement of Lucan, that he completed the 
whole march to the fertile districts of the Carthaginian terri- 
tory within two months : ^ a marvellous proof of the endurance 
and hardiness of the Koman soldiers. He was at the head of 
an army of more than 10,000 men, but we are not told what 
proportion of these he led in safety to join the army of Scipio 
in Africa. The exploit is certainly one of the most remarkable 
of its kind on record, and may well be compared with the march 
of Alexander through the deserts of Gedrosia.^ 


^ ’E« rai/TTjs T%s Tr6\€(as (Bepej/iKTjsSQ.') 
TpCaKOffratos ireptcSSeucre ^6prtp 
MdpKOs Kdrup, Kardycav (TTpaTidp ttKciS- 
POOP ^ fivpicap apSpcopj els fiepifi SieX^prap 
^^peiiDP o&Seucre 5e ire^hs ip dp.fj.(p 

^aQeict. Kal /ca^/Aacrt, Strabo, xvii. 3, p. 
836. This is the only definite and 
trustworthy information that we pos- 
sess concerning this remarkable march. 
Plutarch furnishes scarcely any par- 
ticulars, while the bombastic descrip- 
tion of it in Lucan, to which it chiefly 
owes its celebrity, is as vague as it is 
inflated. Tlie real distance from Bere- 
nice (Benghazi) to Cape Mesurata, 
whicli fijrms the western boundary of 
the Syrtis, is, according to Dr. Barth, 
who himself performed the journey, 
more than 105 German or 420 geo- 
graphical miles. Captain Beechey 
estimates it at 426 G. miles. Strabo 
himself in another passage states the 
circumference of the Great Syrtis at 
3930 stadia (Barth, Wandertmgen, p. 
358; Beechey^s Tripoli^ p. 256). It is 
most probable that Strabo would reckon 
his march from one dty to another, or 
from Berenice to Leptis Magna, which 
is about 50 miles farther westward. 
The march from thence to the Cartha- 
ginian territory would* offer compara- 
tively little difficulty. 

Mr. Merivale has been misled by the 
confused narrative of Lucan into sup- 


posing that it was the Lesser Syrtis 
which alone was the scene of this 
crilous march, but the testimony of 
trabo is clear and explicit, and per- 
fectly consistent witli the natural 
features of the country. This has 
unaccountably been overlooked by Mr. 
Long. 

* Lucan, ix. 940. When Plutarch 
speaks of his traversing the sandy 
desert for seven days continuously 
(Cato^ 56) he must clearly refer to 
some special portion of the march. 

* The same enterprise had indeed 
been successfully accomplished at a 
much earlier period by Ophelias, ruler 
of Gyrene, who in b.c. 308 conducted 
an army of Greek mercenaries from 
that city to the support of Agathocles 
in his war against Carthage. He 
also tnok two months on the march 
(Diodor. xx. 41, 42). His army was 
reported, as well as that of Cato, to 
have suffered severely from venomous 
serpents. Absurdly exaggerated as are 
the tales concerning these found in the 
Greek and Roman writers, they are 
not altogether without foundation. 
Several species of snakes whose bite is 
of a most deadly description are found 
in the sands of Northern Africa, espe- 
cially the African Cobra and the 
Derastes or Horned Viper. Others 
attain to a large size. Dr. Barth in 
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§ 18 . Hostilities were also carried on upon the eastern 
frontier of the Eoman Enapire during the interval of repose 
that preceded the final contest between Antony and Octavian, 
and the operations of the former against the Parthians were 
attended with some successes and deserve a passing notice. 
The history of this war was written by his friend and com- 
panion Deilius/ whose work was used by Strabo, and appears 
to have thrown some additional light on the countries bor- 
dering on Armenia and Mesopotamia. But our knowledge of 
these campaigns is too imperfect to estimate their value in 
this respect. We learn however that, after the way had been 
cleared for him by the successes of his lieutenants, Ventidius 
and Canidius — the first of whom defeated the Parthians and 
drove them back across the Euphrates, while the second re- 
duced the Armenian king, Artavasdes, to submission, and even 
carried the Eoman arms for the second time against the Iberians 
and Albanians^ — he himself advanced at the head of a great 
army through Armenia, into Atropatene, a province hitherto 
unknown to the Eoman arms, and which constituted a subordi- 
nate kingdom dependent upon the Parthian monarchy. Here 
he laid siege to a city called by Plutarch Phraata, and by 
Dion Cassius Praaspa, which is described as a great city, in 
which the king of Media (Atropatene) had deposited his wives 
and children for security.® It was a fortress of great strength, 
and the efforts of Antony to reduce it proved ineffectual. 
Unfortunately its site is very imperfectly indicated. But it 
appears to be certainly the same place which is called by 
Strabo Vera,® and if this be the case it may probably be iden- 
tified with the remarkable mountain fortress now known as 


one instance killed a snake between 
8 and 9 feet in length (p. 268) ; but no 
such gigantic monsters as the Pythons 
and Boas of India are known in Mrica 
at th e present day. 

Strabo, xi. p. 523; Tint Anton. 
c. 25, 59. This is the same Pellius to 
whom Horace has addressed the well- 
known ode (Carm. ii. 3;. 


^ Pint. Aifdon. 34 ; Dion Gass, xiix. 
24. Plutarch eyen asserts that Cani- 
dius on this occasion advanced as far 
as the Caucasus tov KavKaaov 

vpo%xB€v\ a statement that must doubt- 
less he received with some allowance. 

® Pint, .dwtow. 38. 

® 0%a. Straho, xi. 13. p. 523. Un- 
fortunately the text of Strabo in this 
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Takht4-Siileimaii, for wMcli Sir H. Eawlinson lias claimed the 
name of the Atropatenian Ecbatana.^ Be this as it may, it is 
certain that Antony on this occasion carried the Eoman arms 
in this direction farther than any preceding, or indeed than 
any subsequent, general. 

Haying been compelled to abandon the siege, he commenced 
his retreat towards Armenia, but suffered severely from drought 
and thirst in traversing the arid plains of Atropatene (the 
modern Azerbijan), as well as from the continual harassing 
attacks of the Parthians. It was not till after twenty-seven 
days’ march, during which they were engaged in almost per- 
petual hostilities, and are said to have lost not less than 24,000 
men, that the Eoman army reached the river Araxes, after 
crossing which they found themselves in safety, within the limits 
of a friendly country.^ The distance from Phraata or Vera to the 
Araxes is given by Strabo, on the authority of Hellius, at 2400 
stadia, or 240 G. miles. Sir H. Eawlinson, who was himself 
well acquainted with the country, points out the accuracy with 
which the details of this march are given by Plutarch, evidently 
following the authority of Detlius : among other incidents the 
sufferings of the Eoman soldiers were on one occasion greatly 
augmented by their coming to a stream of salt water which is 
undoubtedly the Aji, a river flowing a few miles to the north 
of Tabriz, the only one of this nature in all Azerbijan.^ 

On the other hand the route by which Antony had advanced 
into Atropatene is very obscurely indicated. Strabo indeed 
represents him as being purposely misled by the king of 


passage is corrupt, and it is impossible 
to determine the connexion of this 
name with the preceding clause of the 
sentence in which is found that of 
Gazaca, a well-known name, corre- 
sponding to the Armenian Gandsak, a 
treasury. Groskurd, Kramer and O. 
Miiller consider the two names as 
refeiTing to two distinct places— the 
one being the winter, the other the 
summer residence of the kings of Atro- 
patene — and it is difficult to resist this 
conclusion. Sir H. Eawlinson, on the 


contrary, identifies the two, as merely 
different appellations of the same place 
(Geogr. Journ. Z. c.). The name of 
Gazaca occurs in Ptolemy and Am- 
mianus Marcellinus, as well as in 
Stephanus of Byzantium : that of Vera, 
I believe, is not found in any other 
writer. 

^ Eawlinson in Geogr. Journal, voL 
X. p. 65, <fec. 

^ Plut. Anton. 41-49; Dion Cass. 
Xlix. 28-31. 

® Id. ibid.pp. 113-117- 
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ArmeHia, who caused him to take a circuitous and lahorions 
route from the Euphrates instead of the more direct and easy 
one.^ But this may well be doubted. The direct route from 
the Zeugma (at Bir) would have led him through the same 
country as had been traversed by Grassus, and exposed him to 
a repetition of the same disasters. By keeping to the moun- 
tains through Commagene, Sophene, and the southern provinces 
of Armenia, he avoided exposing himself to the attacks of the 
Parthian cavalry, while the alliance of the Armenian king 
secured his northern flank. Artavasdes however, though at 
first acting as the ally of Antony, abandoned him in the time 
of his need — a defection for which the Roman triumvir at a 
later period punished him by invading his kingdom and 
depriving him of the sovereignty.® 

It is during this period that we find the first notice of the 
city of Palmyra, against which Antony detached a predatory 
expedition, on account of the wealth which the inhabitants 
were reported to have accumulated by their extensive com- 
mercial relations, with the Syrians on the one side, and the 
Parthian provinces on the other.® 


* Strabo, xi. 13, p. 524. 

* Plutarch, Ant 50 ; Dion Cass. xlix. 
39, 40. On this occasion Antony 
advanced irom Nicopolis in Lesser 
Armenia, and pushed on direct upon 


Artaxata, the Armenian capital, of 
which he made himself master. 

® Appian, B. C. v, 9. This expe- 
dition appears to have taken place in 
B.C. 41. 
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NOTE A, p. 114. 

BELGIAN TRIBES. 

The enumeration on tliis occasion of the various Belgian tribes, 
and tbe forces they were able to muster, is a document of tbe 
highest interest, and furnishes the foundation for all inquiries into 
the geography of this part of Gaul. 

The nations mentioned by Caesar, most of whom can be deter- 
mined, and their site fixed with the greatest clearness, are as 
follows : 

The Bellovaci, whose capital city still retains the name of 
Beauvais. 

The Ambiani, whose name is still found in that of Amiens. 

The Atrebates who gave name to Artois and its capital of Arras. 

The Caletes whose name is still found in that of the Pays de 
Caux, the part of Normandy adjoining the sea, from the mouth of 
the Seine to that of the Bresle. 

The Yeliocasses in the Vexin,the district between the Beauvaisis 
and the Seine. 

The Veromandui in the Vermandois, a portion of Picardie around 
St. Quentin. 

The Suessiones in the diocese of Soissons. 

The Eemi, who were in alliance with Caesar, in that of Seims. 

In all these cases the names alone suffice to fix the locality 
beyond dispute. In the case of the Nervii, the most powerful and 
warlike of all the Belgic tribes, the name has disappeared, though 
still mentioned by Tacitus and Ptolemy; but their position is 
certain : they occupied the region of Hainault and the diocese of 
Cambrai, extending eastward to the Sambre. In like manner the 
Morini held the sea-coast adjoining the Straits of Calais from the 
mouth of the Somme to the Scheldt, and the Menapii the still more 
northerly district about the mouths of the Scheldt and the Meuse. 

The Aduatuci were situated to the north of the Nervii, about the 
confluence of the Sambre and Meuse : their chief city is supposed, 
though on doubtful evidence, to have occupied the site of Namur. 

The Eburones must be placed to the north of these last, apparently 
in the district subsequently occupied by the Tungri (Tongres); 
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while tlie three nations associated with them by Csasar as dis- 
tinctly German tribes (qni nno nomine Germani appellantnr), the 
Condrnsi, Casrasi, and Psemani, are otherwise wholly unknown. 

The powerful nation of the Treveri (certainly a German tribe) 
did not take part with the Belgians on this occasion, but is 
repeatedly mentioned elsewhere in the Commentaries : they held 
apparently the whole of the subsequent diocese of Treves, on each 
side of the Moselle, and extending to the left bank of the Bhine. 
The same was the case with the Mediomatrici, (Cass. B. G, iv. 10, 
vii. 75) whose name survives in the much abbreviated form of 
Metz, the ancient diocese of which probably coincided with the 
limits of their territory. The Ubii at this time dwelt on the right 
bank of the Ehine, opposite to the Treveri, 


NOTE B; p. 119. 

Cesar’s passage prom gaul to Britain. 

Both the point of departure, from which Caesar sailed on his 
expedition to Britain, and that where he landed in the island, have 
been of late years made the subject of much controversy. Mr. 
Long, who is the most recent writer that has examined the ques- 
tion, arrives at the conclusion “ that it will never be settled 
whether Cassar sailed from Wissant or from Boulogne,*’ {Decline 
of the Boman Bej)uhlic, vol. iv. p. 433.) Without presuming to 
“ settle ” the question, I may briefly state the reasons which in my 
opinion are decisive in favour of Wissant ; the conclusion adopted 
by B’Anville, Gossellin, Walckenaer, as well as more recently by 
M. de Sauloy, Caesar tells us that he selected the Portus Itius, as 
his point of departure, because it was the most convenient passage 
to Britain, about thirty miles from the continent (quo ex portu 
commodissimum in Britanniam trajectum esse cognoverat, circiter 
milium passuum xxx a continenti. B, G, v. 2). Now Wissant is the 
nearest port to Britain, and was on that account much used in the 
middle ages. This was a point that could be readily ascertained 
by a mere inspection of the coast. It is true that the distance is 
less than the 30 (Boman) miles stated by Ceesar; but we have 
repeatedly had occasion to observe that the ancients had absolutely 
no means of determining distances at sea with any approach to 
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accuracy. The difference is inconsiderahle : Wissant being about 
22 English or 23| Eoman miles from Dover: while Gessoriacum 
or Boulogne is nearly (if not quite) 30 English miles from Eollke^ 
stone, the nearest point of the British coast. It is certain that 
after the Eomaiis had permanently established themselves in Gaul, 
and came to have frequent intercourse with Britain, Gessoriacum 
came to be the customary port of communication between the two : 
but if we suppose this to be the Portus Itius of Cmsar we have to 
account for the change of name, of which we have no similar 
instance in regard to any other name mentioned in the Com- 
mentaries. 

I entirely concur with Mr. Long in believing the Icium or 
Itium Promontorium of Ptolemy (ii. 9, § 2) to be Cape Grisnez, the 
only headland of importance along this whole line of coast, and 
which must in all ages have attracted attention; though the 
geographer has in this case much misplaced its position. But if 
Cape Grisnez be the promontory of Itium, the Portus Itius would 
1)6 naturally looked for in its immediate neighbourhood : and the 
name would suit much better with Wissant, which is barely 3 miles 
from Cape Grisnez, than with Boulogne which is nearly ten. 

For a fuller discussion of this subject I must refer tny readers to 
Mr, Long’s article Itius Portus in Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography^ and to his Appendix to his History^ vol. iv. already cited, 
as well as to the work of M. F. de Saulcy (Les Camjgagnes de Jules 
Cesar dans les Gaules, Paris, 1862, pp. 1 25-224). The arguments on 
the other side are ably brought forward by Mr. Lewin {Invasion of 
% JwZma Ocesar, 8vo., London, 1859). 


NOTE 0, p. im 

LANDING OF OJESAE IN BEITAIN. 

This point, like that discussed in the preceding note, after 
having been legarded as a settled question by most English his- 
torians and topographers from Camden down to our own day, has 
of late been much disputed. It would far exceed the limits of a 
note to enter into the details of the controversy, for which I must 
again refer my readers to Mr. Long’s valuable History of the Decline 
of the Roman RepMic^ vol. iv. Appendix L, who has, in my opinion, 
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snccessfolly refuted tlie arguments of those who contend that Ceesar 
must have landed to the westward of Dover, in the neighbourhood 
of Hjthe or Lympne, The contrary seems certainly implied in 
the expression of Caesar that, on his second voyage, when his ships 
had drifted with the tide, he found at dawn of day that he had left 
Britain tehind him on his left (“ longius delatus ^stu orta luce sub 
sinistra Britanniam relictam conspexit,” v. 8). This passage is in 
my opinion decisive of the whole question. It is not only clearly 
intelligible, but appropriate and graphic (as Caesar’s language 
generally is) on the supposition that the fleet was carried through 
the Straits of Dover heyond the South Foreland, where the coast 
trends away to the north. The advocates of the opposite theory 
fail to give any intelligible explanation of it in accordance with 
their views. I will only add that the distance of 12 miles from 
the place of his landing to the river where the enemy first disputed 
his advance would just about bring him to the banks of the Stour. 
This question has also been fully investigated by M. F. de Sauloy, 
in the work cited in the previous note, who arrives at the conclusion 
that Caesar sailed from Wissant and landed at Deal. 


NOTE D, p. 120. 

PASSAGE OF THE THAMES. 

The precise spot at which Caesar crossed the Thames has been a 
subject of much controversy, and cannot yet be said to be deter- 
mined with certainty. But it may be placed with reasonable 
assurance within narrow limits. It could not have been lower 
down than Kingston, because the tide comes up as far as Teddington, 
just below that town : and there is no reason to place it higher up 
than Chertsey. At the present day the river is fordable at many 
points between these towns, the most practicable of such fords 
being at Sunbury. But the name of Coway Stakes, still given to a 
spot on the north bank of the river, near the mouth of the Wey, 
and the tradition preserved by Bede, that the stakes still visible in 
his day in the river-bed were those which had been driven in to 
prevent the passage of C^sar, certainly give a strong probability to 
the supposition, adopted by Camden and others, that this was the 
very spot where he crossed the river. Its distance from the sea 
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would also accord sufficiently well with the statement of Csesar 
that the Tamesis was about 80 Eoman miles from the sea (B. G, v. 
11), This estimate could obviously have reference only to Ms 
own march from the neighbourhood of Beal. The direct distance 
from the Thames to the nearest part of the coast of Sussex he had 
no means of knowing. (Caesar, B. G* v. 18 ; Orosius, vi. 9 ; Bede, 
EisL Eccles, i. 2 ; Camden’s Britannia^ voL ii, p. 168. See also the 
Archmologia, vol. ii. pp. 141-158, and a note to the Emperor Napo- 
leon’s Hist, de Gesar, vol, ii. p. 191.) 


NOTE B, p. 120. 

THE CAPITAL OF OASSIVELLAUHUS. 

Mr. Merivale supposes this “oppidum” of Cassivellaunus to 
have been on the site of Verulamium, but there seems to me no 
foundation for this. It is precisely in reference to this “ oppidum ” 
of Cassivellaunus that Csesar explains what was meant by the term 
among the Britons — a mere stockade or enclosed space in the midst 
of a forest where they took refuge with their flocks and herds in 
case of an invasion. “ Ab his cognoscit non longe ex eo loco oppi- 
dum Cassivellauni abesse silvis paludibusque munitum, quo satis 
magnus hominum pecorisque numerus convenerit. Oppidum autem 
Biitanni vocant, cum silvas impeditas vallo atque fossa munierunt, 
quo incursionis hostium vitandse causa convenire consuerunt ” (B. G, 
vol. V. 21). There would be little reason why such a temporary 
stronghold should become converted into a Eoman town. 

Other writers place it in the neighbourhood of Wendover, a diver- 
gence which sufficiently shows the utter absence of any real clue to 
its position. 


NOTE E,p. 120. 

BRITISH TRIBES. 

The names of these tribes as given by Caesar (B. (r. v. 21) are 
the Cenimagni, Segontiaci, Ancalites, Bibroci, and Cassii : none of 
which are mentioned by any later writer or are found in Britain 
under the Eoman dominion. Hence they cannot be placed with 
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any certainty, tliOTigla there are some reasons for supposing the 
Segontiaci to have occupied a part of Berkshire, of which Silchester 
was the capital. (Beale Poste, JBesearches, p. 155.) It 

has been proposed by some editors to read ‘‘ Iceni, Cangi,” for the 
unknown name of the Cenimagni, but there is no authority for so 
arbitrary a change. It was first proposed by Lipsius in a note on 
Tacitus (Amal xii. 32), and has been adopted by the recent editors 
Nipperdey and Oehler : but it is improbable that so powerful a 
tribe as the Iceni should have submitted so readily. It is much 
more likely that the names thus enumerated by Caesar should have 
been comparatively unimportant tribes on the banks of the Thames 
(say in Buckinghamshire and Berkshire) which at a later period 
had been absorbed into the more important tribes, or were too 
insignificant to attract notice. 

The Gassii are assumed by Dr. Latham (D^cA of Anc, Geogr. s, v.) 
to be the people of whom Cassivellaunus was king, but this is not 
stated by Cassar, and is certainly at variance with this incidental 
notice of their submission, while Cassivellaunus still held out. 
Cassar does not mention over wLat people that chieftain originally 
ruled : he had established himself on the throne of the Trinobantes 
by the murder of the previous king — the father of Mandubraoius 
{B, (?. V. 20)~-~but it is not clear whether this was his original 
kingdom, or an addition made to his previous dominions. The name 
of Cashiobury (near Watford, about 7 miles S.W. of St. Alban’s) 
may possibly, as suggested by Dr. Latham, retain some trace of that 
of the Gassii, but the evidence of a single isolated name is very 
precarious. 
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Section 1, — Boman Umpire under Augustus. 

§ L The aunexation of Egypt as a Eoman province (b.c. 30) 
completed in great measure tbe fabric of tbe Eoman Empire, 
in tbe form which it retained with comparatively little alter- 
ation during a period of three centuries. The whole extent 
of the Mediterranean Sea, which still continued to be the centre 
of the ancient world, was now encircled by an uninterrupted 
chain of provinces, either directly subject to the Eoman ad- 
ministration, or held by tributary and dependent kings, who 
enjoyed their nominal sovereignty only at the pleasure of their 
all-powerful neighbour. The number of these vassals or pro- 
tected states still continued to be more considerable in the time 
of Augustus than at a later period, the greater part of them 
having afterwards been gradually absorbed into the vast 
monarchy of Eome. It will assist us in considering the state 
of geographical science under the Eoman Empire, its progress 
and its limits, if we take a brief preliminary survey of that 
Empire itself, as it was first constituted under Augustus, as 
w^ell as of its relations with its immediate neighbours. 

Commencing with the West, the whole of Spain had been 
reduced to a state of subjection, and was divided into three 
provinces. Some of the northern tribes, indeed, the Cantabri 
and the Astures, who held the rugged mountain regions 
adjoining the Bay of Biscay, had still maintained their inde- 
pendence, until after the accession of Augustus, and were not 
finally subdued until the year 22 b.c.^ 

^ Dion Cass. liii. 25, liv. 5. Strabo, 1 with the allusions to these wars in 
iii. p. 156. All scholars are familiar | Horace (“ Cantaber non ante doma- 
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The conquest of Gaiil had been completed by Julius Osesar, 
and the whole country, from the Pyrenees to the Rhine and 
the Ocean, passed without difficulty under the dominion of 
Augustus. The foundation of numerous colonies, and the con- 
struction of roads in all directions tended rapidly to dissemi- 
nate Roman civilization through all parts of the country ; and 
while the Roman armies on the Rhine were kept in almost con- 
tinual hostilities with their neighbours, the Germans, on the 
other side of that river, Gaul itself appears to have enjoyed 
almost undisturbed tranquillity. 

It was especially to Agrippa that Gaul was indebted for 
much that contributed to promote its prosperity. It was he 
that first laid out and constructed four great lines of road, all 
proceeding from Lugdunum (Lyons) as a centre, of which one 
traversed the central provinces as far as the Santones on the 
Western Ocean, another led to the Rhine ; a third to the 
Northern Ocean, adjoining the Bellovaci and Ambiani; and 
the fourth southwards to the province of Narbo and Massilia.® 
It is from the same period that dates the distribution of Gaul 
into four provinces ; the old Roman province of Gallia Nar- 
bonensis in the south, Belgica in the north, and Gallia Lug- 
dunensis, which extended from Lugdunum to the farthest 
extremity of Armorica, but was bounded by the Loire to the 
south : the whole territory from that river to the Pyrenees 
being included under the name of Aquitania, though the people 
of that name, as described by Caesar, did not extend north of 
the Garonne.^ 

§ 2. No attempt was made either by Augustus or his immediate 
successor to follow up the imperfect designs of Julius Caesar, 
by renewing the invasion of Britain. We are told indeed that 
on two occasions— once before the downfall of Antony, and 


bills,” Carm. iv. 14, 41 ; “Cantabrum 
indoctum juga feiTe nostra,” Ibid. ii. 
6, 2, etc.). Tbe name of the Astures 
appears to have excited less attention, 
and is not found in the Roman poets 
of this period; 1 hough it has survived 


to onr own days in that of the Asturias. 
^ Strabo, iv. p. 208. 

® This division continued in use till 
the time of Constantine, and is recog- 
nised both by Pliny and Ptolemy. 
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again at a subsequent period (b.c. 27) —the emperor enter- 
tained the project of an expedition to the British Islands but 
he contented himself with the more practical and easier task of 
settling the administration of Gaul, and accepted friendly oyer- 
tnres from the princes and chieftains of the island, without 
insisting on the payment of a regular tribute.® 

With Germany, on the other hand, the relations of the 
Romans were becoming continually more frequent, and though 
they were generally of a hostile character, they could not but 
add materially to the knowledge previously possessed of these 
wild and thinly-peopled regions, hitherto so little known either 
to Greek or Roman writers. The expeditions of successive 
Roman generals, who carried their arms as far as the Weser 
and the Elbe, will deserve to be noticed in their chronological 
sequence. But no part of Germany beyond the Rhine was per- 
manently added to the Roman dominions under Augustus. 
It was not till a considerably later period that the Roman 
frontier was carried to the line stretching across from the 
Rhine to the Danube, so as to include almost the whole of 
Suabia. 

§ 3. On the southern side of Germany the case was very 
different. It was here that the Roman Empire received by far 
its most important accession under Augustus, by the conquest 
of what may be briefly called the Danubian provinces, including 
Rhaetia, Vindelicia, Noricum, and Pannonia. Strange as it 
appears to us at the present day, it is an undoubted fact that 
while Italy was extending its power to the Western Ocean on 
the one side, and to the Euphrates and Araxes on the other, 
the wild tribes on its own northern frontier had never been 
subdued, and the valleys and defiles of the Alps were still held 
by races of hardy and vigorous mountaineers, who defied the 
power of Rome and disdained even the semblance of submission. 
It was not till long after the accession of Augustus to the 
imperial power that he turned his attention in earnest to the 


Dion Cass. xlix. 88, liii. 22, 2.5. 


* Stra}) 0 , iv. p. 200. 
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subjugation of tbese tribes, wbo bad recently proYoked bis 
interference by lawless incursions into Cisalpine and Helvetian 
Gaul, in wbicb they bad displayed even more than their accus- 
tomed barbarity. They were, however, effectually reduced to 
subjection (in b.c. 15) by the two step-sons of the Emperor, 
Drusus and Tiberius, their strongholds in the mountains 
stormed, and a considerable part of the population compelled 
to emigrate. The Ehaetians, who held the mountains adjoining 
Tridentum (Trent), and extended from thence through the 
Tyrol into the Grisons, were the first to succumb ; but the 
Vindelicians, who occupied the northern slopes of the Alps, 
were subdued within the same summer, and the Roman frontier 
was carried at once to the Lake of Constance and the Danube.® 
The foundation in the newly acquired territory of the colony 
of Augusta Vindelicorum (Augsburg) which speedily rose to 
be one of the most flourishing and important colonies of the 
empire,^ tended materially to consolidate the new conquest. 
Noricum, a district which had previously maintained friendly 
relations with Eome,® shared the same fate, apparently on very 
slight grounds of provocation.® 

The Pannonians, on the other hand, did not succumb without 
a vehement and long-continued struggle with the Eoman power. 
On their south-western frontier they immediately adjoined 


® Dion Cass. liv. 22; Strabo, iv. 6, 
p, 206; Veil. Pat. ii. 96. These were 
the campaigns which are celebrated by 
Homce in two of the finest odes of his 
fbtirth hooh, which was published 
within a few years afterwards (Oarnj. 
iv. 4, and 25). The name of the 
Vindelici appears on this occasion for 
the first time. That of the Blissti 
was known to Polybius (ap. Strab. 
iv, p. 209) ; but it is hardly likely that 
tlia.t author had any real acquamtance 
with the tribes on "the other side of 
the Alps. The two nations appear 
throughout as intimately connected 
with one another, and were probably of 
common origin. 

^ It is termed by Tacitus {Germania, 


c. 41), “ splendidissima Eaetiss pro- 
vincim colonia.’’ 

® A king of Noricum is mentioned 
by Csesar (Bell. Civ. i. 18) as sending 
an auxiliary force of 300 cavalry to bis 
support at the outbreak of the Civil 
War. He must therefore have esta- 
blished friendly relations with him 
during the time that he held the com- 
mand in Cisalpine Gani. But the ex- 
tensive use among the Bomans of Noric 
iron, which appears to have been the 
principal source of their supply of that 
indispensable metal, implies the exist- 
ence of extensive commercial relations. 

® Dion Cass, liv, 20. See Note A, 
p. 144. 
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that of the Eomans, and their native hardihood led them to 
molest their richer neighbours by continual incursions. An 
extensive commerce was already carried on from Aquileia, in 
the land of the Veneti — one of the most flourishing cities of 
Northern Italy— over the pass of Mount Ocra into the valley of 
the Save, and thence to the Danube:^ and this it became an 
important object with the Eoman government to secure. 
Hence we find Augustus, as early as b.g. 35, conducting an 
expedition in person into Pannonia, which ended with the 
capture of their strong city of Siscia on the Save,^ a blow which 
was followed for a time by the submission of the whole people. 
They were however far from being effectually subdued : we 
find them again in arms in b.c. 15, when they invaded the 
Eoman province of Istria : and it was not till a.d. 8 that they 
were finally reduced to subjection.^ 

§ 4. But if it is remarkable to find provinces so nearly 
adjacent to Italy retaining their independence to so late a 
period, it is still more surprising, according to our modern 
notions, to learn that this was the case to a great extent even 
with tribes on the south side of the Alps, and which we are 
accustomed to consider as altogether included within the limits 
of Italy. Yet it is certain that many of these mountain tribes 
were, at the time when Augustus first ascended the throne, 


^ Strabo, vii. p. 314. Strabo cor- 
rectly points out that this pass was the 
lowest part of the Alpine chain which 
extended from the Eh«etian Alps to 
the country of the lapodes, where it 
rose again to a more considerable ele- 
vation. The lapodes occupied a part 
of the modern Croatia , extending from 
the Save and the Kulpa, to the Gulf 
of Quarnero at the head of the Adriatic. 
They were a wild and warlike race, 
who were first reduced to subjection by 
Augustus. 

- Dion Cass. xlix. 36, 37. Accord- 
ing to the boast of Augustus himself, 
this was the first occasion on which 
the Pannonians were assailed by the 
Eoman arms (Monum. Ancyr. p. 35). 

Biscia was situated at the junction 


of the Kulpa (Oolapis) with the Save, 
a position which gave it an importance 
analogous to that of Belgrade in modern 
days. The site is still marked by a 
village named Siszek. 

® Dion Cass. Iv. 29-34; Veil. Pat. 
ii. 110-116; Suet. Tib. 16 ; Mon. Ancyr. 
p. 35, The alarm at Eome on this last 
occasion was great, principally no 
doubt on account of the proximity of 
the enemy, who were actually design- 
ing to invade Italy by the pass of 
Mount Ocra ; and could thus have 
been at the gates of Eome, it was said, 
within ten days ! Hence also Sueto- 
nius (2.c,), with obvious exaggeration, 
calls the war “gravissimum omnium 
externorum bellorum post Punica.’’ 
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eitlier altogether independent of the Eoman authority, or, if 
nominally tributary, yet exempt from all practical control, and 
ready at any time to break out into hostilities. Such was the 
position of the Salassi, who occupied the great valley of A.osta, 
from its entrance at Ivrea to the foot of the mountain passes at 
its head. They had indeed been attacked and defeated as 
early as b.c. 143 by the Consul Appius Claudius, and in 
B.c. 100 the Eoman colony of Eporedia (Ivrea) was settled at 
the mouth of the valley. But they continued to retain their 
lawless and predatory habits, and committed constant depre- 
dations upon the neighbouring colonists, as well as upon all 
who had occasion to pass through their country. In one 
instance they plundered the baggage of a part of Cmsar’s 
army; and compelled Decimus Brutus on his retreat from 
Mutina in b.c. 43 to purchase his passage by the payment of a 
large sum of money It was not till after repeated campaigns 
that they were finally reduced to subjection by Tereiitius 
Varro in B.c. 25 ; a result that was attained only by the almost 
total extirpation of the tribe.^ At the same time the founda- 
tion of the Eoman colony of Augusta Prsetoria (Aosta) at the 
point of junction of the two passes of the Great and Little 
)St. Bernard, served to secure those two important lines of 
communication.® 

Very much the same state of things existed also in regard 
to other Alpine tribes in somewhat similar situations, such as 
the Camuni — whose name is still retained in that of the Val 
Camonica — the Lepontii at the head of the Lacus Verbanus or 
Lago Maggiore; — the Triumpilini, in the Val Trompia, &c. : 
all of which were seated on the Italian slope of the Alps. 


* Strabo, iv. p. 205. 

® Id. ibid. Dion Cass. liii. 25. 

® It is certain that from this period 
onward the only three passes of the 
Alps from Italy into Gaul that were in 
habitual use were : 1, that through 
the Cottian Alps (the Mont ’Genevre), 
which led down the valley of the 
Durance into that of thelihone; 2^ the 


Little St. Bernard (per Alpes Graias), 
which led from Augusta direct to Lug- 
dunum, and was much the siiortest 
route into central Gaul ; 3, the Great 
St.^ Bernard (per Alpes Penninas), 
which was the direct road to the Lake 
Lemannus and the country of the 
Helvetians. 
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The Maritime Alps were in like manner held by Ligurian 
tribeSj who retained their independence till the year 14 b.g., 
when they were for the first time reduced to subjection^ 
Augustus after this carried a high road through their country, 
and to commemorate the final conquest of the Alpine tribes 
erected a monument at the highest point of the pass, record- 
ing the names of not less than forty-four “ Gentes Alpinm 
devictae.” The monument is still standing, at a place called 
Turbia (a corruption of Tropaea Augusta), though in ruins : 
but the inscription has fortunately been preserved to us by 
Pliny,® and is one of our most important authorities for the 
topography of the Alpine tribes. Many of them, however, 
are of course obscure names, otherwise unknown, and which 
cannot be determined with any certainty. 

But even thus the whole of the Alpine regions were not yet 
incorporated with the Roman Empire. There still remained 
twelve petty tribes, placed under a native king named Cottius, 
who having been uniformly friendly to the Romans, had given 
no pretext for hostilities, and continued to enjoy the nominal 
sovereignty of a small mountain territory, standing in much 
the same relation with the Roman Empire that the ^^ pro- 
tected ” native princes hold with the British Empire in India. 
His capital was Segusio, now Susa, and an inscription still 
extant records the names of the civitates ’’ subject to his 
rule.® It was not till the reign of Nero that this petty princi- 
pality was formally included in the Roman dominions: and 
the name of the Cottian Alps attached to the portion of the 
range adjoining the Mont Genevre, continued to perpetuate 
until long after the memory of their obscure ruler. 

§ 5. On the other side of the Adriatic, Illyricum and Dal- 


Dion Cass. liv. 24. 

^ Plin. iii. 20, s. 24, § 136. The in- 
scription bears the titles Imp. xiii. 
Tr. Pot. xvii, which prove that this 
monument was not set np till b.c. 7. 

® It is still visible on a triumphal 
arch at Susa erected by Cottius himself 
in honour of Augustus; and is given 
in Orelirs In^criptioneA Latinfe Sdectse^ 


No. 626. Most of these names are 
otherwise unknown, and were doubt- 
less those of obscure and petty tribes ; 
but among them are those of the 
Medulli and Gaturiges, who occupied 
the valleys on the Gaulish side of the 
Mont Genevre, and wo thus learn that 
the dojninions of Cottius extended on 
both sides of the Alps. 
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matia were for the first time reduced to permanent subjection 
as a Eoman proyince under the reign of Augustus. Illyricum 
had been indeed conquered as early as B.o. 167, when after the 
defeat of its king Gentius, it was reduced to a condition 
analogous to that of Macedonia, though it did not then receive 
the formal organization of a province. But at a later period we 
find it placed under the government of Julius Caesar, at the 
same time with the two Gauls : and at this date it seems to 
have already passed into the ordinary condition of a Eoman 
province. Nor do we hear of its causing him any trouble ; 
except a plundering incursion of a people called the Pirustae on 
its south-eastern frontier.^ But the Dalmatians, a race of hardy 
and stubborn mountaineers in the northern part of the province, 
were certainly still unsubdued at this time : and when, in 
B.o. 34, Augustus (then only triumvir) undertook their re- 
duction in person, he encountered an obstinate resistance, and 
his efforts were attended with but partial success.'^ The Dal- 
matians, as well as their neighbours the Pannonians, appear in 
arms again and again : it was not till a.d. 10 that they were 
finally reduced to subjection by Tiberius, who received the 
honour of a triumph over them, at the same time as for his 
more celebrated victories over the Germans.^ From this time 
the Eoman province of Illyricum extended from the frontier of 
Epirus to the Save : it was often called, at least in official 
language, Dalmatia, from the prominent part assumed by the 
people of that name : but the general designation of Illyricum 
was commonly retained by geographers and historians.^ 


' Cajsar, B. G. y.l. 

2 Dion Cass, xlix. 38. This out- 
break on the part of the Dalmatians 
seems to have originated during the 
Civil War, when the generals of 
Pompey and Caesar were striving with 
one another for the possession of llly- 
ricum. On this occasion Gabinius, the 
lieutenant of Csesar, was defeated by 
“ the barbarians ” with a loss of more 
than 2000 men, and compelled to fall 
back upon Salona (Hirt. B. Alex, c, 43). 
The towns of the sea-coast, Salona and 
ladera especially, were at this time 


flourishing and civilized places (Ib. c. 
42, 43), and faithful subjects of Rome, 
though the barbarians of the interior 
were still unsubdued. 

2 Dion Cass. Iv. 34; Veil. Pat. ii. 
116; Suet, m. 16. 

Thus Suetonius, in the passage just 
referred to, says : Toto Iilyrico,quod 
inter Italiam, regnumque Noricum, 
et Thraciam, et Macedoniam, interque 
Danubium flumen et sinum maris 
Adriatic! patet, perdomito et in ditio- 
nem redacto.” See also Tacitus (Annal. 
ii. 44 ; Hint. i. 9, 76). 
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§ 6. Immediately adjoining Illyricum on the east lay the 

extensiye province of Moesia, including the whole of the 
countries now known as Servia and Bulgaria, extending from 
the inountain barrier of the Balkan (Mt Hsemus) to the 
Danube. This tract also was a recent addition to the Roman 
Empire. The conquest appears to have taken place in b.g. 29, 
when Marcus Crassus (the grandson of the triumvir), having 
been led across the Hasmus in pursuit of the Dacians and 
Bastarnae, who had attacked the Roman allies, was not content 
with driving those nations back across the Danube, but re- 
duced the Moesians themselves to subjection.® It does not 
appear that Moesia was at this time converted into a Roman 
province, but this must have taken place not long afterwards. 
It had certainly assumed the character of an ordinary province 
before the accession of Tiberius.® 

At this time therefore the Danube formed the northern 
boundary of the Roman Empire, from its sources in the Her- 
cynian forest almost to its mouth. The Peninsula of the 
Dobrutscha, formed by the abrupt deflection of the river to 
the north, when it has reached within 50 miles of the Buxine, 
was alone excepted; this barren and pestilential region was 
not annexed to the Roman dominion till a later period.^ On 
the sea-coast the town of Tomi — so well known as the place 
of banishment of the unfortunate Ovid — marked the extreme 
limit of their power, and might be justly regarded as the 
farthest outpost of civilization.® The wild barbarians of the 


® Dion Cass. li. 23-27. 

On this occasion the name of the 
TribalH, -which had disappeared from 
history for nearly three centuries; is 
once more mentioned. 

^ Tacit. Annal. i, 80. Augustus 
himself in the Moniimeutum Ancyra- 
num (p. 35) speahs of having not only 
carried the frontiers of the Empire to 
tlje Danube, and driven back the 
Dacian army across that river, but that 
his own armies had followed them 
across the Danube and compelled the 
Dacians to submission ; a circumstance 
not mentioned by any historian. 


^ At the time when the Itineraries 
were compiled, the Eoman territory 
was extended to the Danube : the 
frontier town of Noviodunum -\va.s ap- 
parently situated near Tultcha 
Ant. p- 220). 

® Thus the poet's exclamation was 
no exaggeration : 

Longius liac nihil est, ni>i tantum fdgas et 
hostis 

Et marift adstricto qua?, coit unda gelu. 
Hactenus Euxini pars est Eomana sinistri ; 
Proxima Basternas Sauromaiaique tenent. 

Tristia, ii. 195-198. 

The Greek colony of Istrus or Istro- 
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plains beyond were in tbe babit, as the poet tells ns, of 
carrying their depredations up to the very walls of the city.® 

§ 7, North of the Danube there were only nomad or half- 
civilized tribes, inhabiting the vast plains of Hungary and 
Southern Enssia; and known to the Eomans only by their 
occasional irruptions into the adjoining provinces, and the 
hostilities to which these incursions gave rise by way of re- 
prisals. The principal of these nations at the period we are 
now considering were the Dacians, the Bastarnae, and the 
Sarmatians, more commonly known to the Eomans by the 
vague term of Scythians. The Dacians occupied the whole of 
what now forms the southern part of Hungary, the Banat and 
Transylvania: they appear to have been at this time gathering 
strength under a king named Boerebistas, and had reduced or 
exterminated some of the neighbouring tribes,^ but the more 
prominent part which they henceforth assumed in Eoman history 
was probably owing principally to the immediate proximity 
in whicli they now found themselves to the Eoman frontier.^ 
The question of the relation in which the Dacians stood to the 
Getse, w'hom we find in possession of these same countries at 
an earlier period, was one on which there existed considerable 
difference of opinion among ancient writers : but the prevailing 
conclusion was that they were only different names applied to 
the same people.^ Even Strabo, who describes them as distinct, 
though cognate tribes, states that they spoke the same lan- 
guage.^ According to his distinction the Getse occupied the 


polls was indeed situated 250 stadia 
farther north ; and was certainly still 
in existence, but it seems to have been 
at this time a place of little import-^ 
ancc (it is called a tvoKixviov by Strabo, 
vii. p. 319), and was not occupied by 
the Romans. 

The site of Tomi seems to be now 
clearly established at Kustendjo (the 
Constantiana of l^rocopius), one of the 
best ports along this line of coast. 

Ovid. Tnstia. 

^ Strabo, vii. 3, p. 30r. 

- All readers of Horace are familiar 


with the prominent manner in which 
the ^‘rugged Dacian” (Daciis asper) 
figured in the imagination of the 
Romans of his day among the fierce 
barbarians still banging on the out- 
skirts of the Empire (Horat. Carm. i. 
35, 9; ii. 80, 18; iii. 6, 14, 8, 18). 
Hostilities were carried on with them 
on several occasions during the reign 
of Augustus, but with no important 
result. 

® Strabo, vii. p. 304 ; Dion Gass. ii. 
22 . 

^ Strabo, 1. c. 
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inore easterly regions adjoining the Enxine, and the Dacians 
the western^ bordering on the Germans. Probably the name 
of Getce, by which they were originally known to the Greeks 
on the Eiixine, was always retained by the latter in common 
usage : while that of Dacians, whatever be its origin, was 
that by which the more western tribes, adjoining the Panno- 
nians, first became known to the Eomans.® 

The Bastarnse, who had already become known by name at 
least to the Eomans as early as b.c. 168, when they furnished 
an auxiliary force to Perseus, king of Macedonia, and who now 
reappear as the neighbours and allies of the Dacians, are a 
people of whom very little is really known. They are dis- 
tinctly termed by Dion Cassius a Scythian (meaning probably a 
Sarmatian) race ; but Strabo says of them that they adjoined the 
Germans and were almost of German race themselves : and the 
same conclusion is adopted by Tacitus, who though including 
them among German nations intimates some doubt as to whether 
they were really Germans or Sarmatians. Other writers describe 
them as Gauls, or of Celtic race.® Their place of abode at this 
period is not clearly defined ; but they appear to have been 
situated east of the Carpathians, between them and the Sar- 
matian people called by Strabo the Tyrigetas.^ 

§ 8. The tract adjoining the lower course of the Danube on the 
north, and extending from thence along the coast of the Euxine 
to the Borysthenes, seems to have been held at this period en- 
tirely by Sarmatian tribes. These pressed closely on the 


® The name of Dacians is first found i 
in OiBsar {B, G. vi. 25), where he 
speaks of the Dercynian Torest as ex- 
tending along the Danube to the con- 
iines of the Dacians and Anartians. 
He therefore appears to have considered 
them as immediately adjoining the 
Germans on the east. 

« Diou Cass. li. 23 ; Strabo, vii, p. 
306 ; Tacit. Germ. c. 46. For a full 
discussion of the question concerning 
the Bastarnce, and the difierent pas- 
sages of ancient writers relating to 


! them, see Zeuss, Die Deutselien, pp. 
127-130 ; XJkert, Geogr. vol. iii. pt. ii. 
pp. 427, 428 ; Schafarik, Slavische 
AUerthumerj vol. i. p. 303. 

^ Strabo, 1. g. But the Peucini, 
whom all writers agree in associating 
with the Bastarnse, are described by 
him as inhabiting, and deriving their 
name from, the island of Pence at the 
mouths of the Danube. Ovid also 
speaks of the Bastarnse and Sauromati 
as inhabiting the country iiniuediately 
beyond Tomi (Tristia, ii. 198). 
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Eoman outposts in this quarter: Tomi, as we learn from the 
unhappy Ovid, was assailed by Sarmatian as well as Getic 
marauders, and even the population of the town was com- 
posed in great part of Sarmatians as well as Getse.^ Beyond 
the mouths of the Danube the Romans seem to have had little 
intercourse, and certainly exercised no political influence over 
the population. At the mouth of the Borysthenes indeed the 
Greek colony of Olbia or Olbiopolis still maintained its posi- 
tion, and must have continued to carry on a considerable 
amount of trade with the interior. In like manner the little 
kingdom of the Bosporus still subsisted at the entrance of the 
Sea of Azov and retained a nominal independence, though 
acknowledging the supremacy of the Roman Emperors.® It 
continued to preserve some tincture of Greek civilization 
down to a late period. 

§ 9, Returning to the south of Mcesia, the two important 
regions of Macedonia and Thrace were very differently situated 
in their relations to the Roman Empire. Macedonia had long 
been reduced to the condition of a Roman province; the ex- 
tent of which however considerably exceeded the limits of 
Macedonia properly so called. On the west it comprised a 
considerable part of what had previously been reckoned as 
Illyricum, so as to extend to the Adriatic and include the two 
important points of Dyrrhachium and Apollonia: while to- 
wards the east the coast-line, of Thrace along the ^gean, as 
well as the Thracian Chersonese, were also annexed to the 
province of Macedonia. The whole of Thessaly also was 
subject to the same jurisdiction. The province was traversed 


® Ovid, Tristia, ii, 191. Tlielazyges, 
a Sarmatian tribe, wbo are first men- 
tioned among tbe barbarian nations in 
this quarter, with whom Mithridates 
entered into alliance (Appian, Mithri- 
dat. c. 69), reappear in Ovid, and were 
apparently at this period one of the 
most powerful branches of the Sar- 
inatians. 

Another name found in Appian, in 
the tame passage, the CoralU, also 


recurs in Ovid in one passage only, in 
which he adds the epithet “ flavi 
(jEx Fonto, iv. 2, 37). 

“ This is clearly proved by their 
coins, which form an unbroken series 
from tbe time of Augustus to that of 
Constantine. They bear the head of 
the reigning Eoman emperor on the 
one side, and that of the king of Bos- 
porus (with the title of Bacn\€vs') on 
the other. 
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from one extremity to the other by the Egnatian way, one of 
the most important highways in the Empire, leading from 
Dyrrhachium. and Apollonia to the Hellespont, and thus 
forming the main line of communication between Italy and 
the Asiatic provinces. It had not however as yet been regu- 
larly constructed any farther than Cypsela on the river 
Hebrns.^ 

Thrace on the contrary had not at this period been regularly 
incorporated with the Roman Empire. The southern coast, as 
we have just seen, had been annexed to the government of 
Macedonia : the rest of the country continued under the rule 
of native princes, who acknowledged the supremacy of the 
Eoman Emperors, while retaining the title of king, and the 
control of their internal administration. Before the accession 
of Augustus, and especially during the Civil Wars, we find 
the Eoman governors of Macedonia engaged in almost con- 
tinual hostilities with some of the Thracian tribes, among 
whom the Bessi and the Odrysae seem to have at this time 
held the predominant place. Ultimately the latter obtained 
the upper hand, and having had the sagacity to attach them- 
selves to the Roman alliance became masters for a time of all 
Thrace. Their king Ehoemetalces, who was established on the 
throne by Augustus, retained Ms power for a considerable 
number of years, and appears to have reduced the Thracian 
tribes to a state of comparative tranquillity.^ But the dis- 
sensions between his successors led to repeated interference 
on the part of Rome, and Thrace was ultimately reduced to a 
Roman province under the reign of Claudius. The flourishing 
city of Byzantium was never subject to these Thracian princes 


^ Strabo speaks of the Egnatian "Way 
as $€^r}fJ.aTicrfih7) Kara }iiXiov Ka\ Karecr^ 
rriXiafievT^ Kui/zeAcoj/ Kal ‘^Efipov tto- 

rajjLov (Yii. 7, p. 322), in a maimer 
which must refer to his own time. 
Cicero indeed at a considerably earlier 
period, calls it “ via ilia nostra, qiise 
per Macedonian! ost usque ad Melle^- 
pontum militaris” {Orat. de Frovinc, 


Consular, c. 2, § 4). But it may have 
been opened for military purposes 
without having received the complete 
finish to which Strabo refers : or the 
words of Cicero may not be intended 
to be construed strictly. 

2 I)ion Cass, liv. 20, Iv. 30; Tacit, 
Anml. ii. 
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and still retained under the Eoman Empire its nominal in- 
dependence and autonomy.^ 

Greece, with the exception of Thessaly (which, as we have 
seen, was united with Macedonia), constituted a Roman province 
under the name of Achaia."^ A large part of the cities indeed 
enjoyed a nominal autonomy, of which xithens affords a well- 
known example, but they were subject to Rome for all but 
municipal purposes. The greater part of the country had 
already fallen into a state of depopulation and decay, which 
afforded a melancholy contrast with its former greatness. The 
newly founded Roman colonies constituted almost the only 
exceptions, among which Corinth held the chief place, and 
after its restoration by J. Caesar rose rapidly a second time 
to be one of the most flourishing commercial cities in the 
Mediterranean. Delos, which had for a time taken its place 
and become an important emporium of trade, especially as the 
great central mart of the slave trade, appears never to have 
recovered the blow it sustained during the Mithridatic War, 
and was still in a decayed condition in the time of Strabo.® 
Some of the other small islands of the J^Egean were rendered 
familiar by name to the Romans from their being frequently 
used as places of banishment for political exiles.® 


® It retained this position till the 
reign of Severus, 'when, having sided 
with his rival Pescennius Niger, it sus- 
tained a memorable siege of three 
years, after 'which its walls were de- 
stroyed, and it was reduced to a state 
of comparative insignificance till the 
time of Constantine (see Gibbon, c. 5). 

^ It is singular that Greece did not, 
for a long time after its conquest, con- 
stitute a separate province, but was 
either united with, or treated as a mere 
dependency of, Macedonia. It was not 
definitely organised as a separate pro- 
vince till the reign of Augustus. See 
Marquardt, Mandhuch der Momuclien 
Altertliumer, voL iii. pp. 121-128; 
Hcrtzberg, Gesch. Griechenlands unter 
der Bomer, vol. i. p. 504. 

® Strabo, x. p. 486. Delos had been 
made a free port by the Romans after 


the defeat of Perseus in b.c. 187 ; appa- 
rently with a view to injure the trade 
of Rhodes. Polyb. xxxi. 7, §10. But 
its great commercial prosperity did not 
begin till after the fall of Corinth. 
Concerning its great importance and 
prosperity at this period, see Cicero, 
Orat ^pro Leg. Manil. 18, § 5*5. 

® Juvenal, Sat i. lZ\ vi. 563 ; x. 
170. Tacit. ii. 85; iii, 68 ; iv. 

21, 30, &o. The province of the islands 
(Insularum provincia) was not consti- 
tuted till a much later period. At 
this time the Cyclades were apparently 
included iu Aobaia, and the Sporades 
and Ashitic Islands in the province of 
Asia. The important island of Crete 
was, by a singular anomaly, annexed 
for administrative purposes to the 
Oyrenaica. 
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§ 10. The Eoman domimons in Asia had received no consider- 
able addition^ since they were first extended to the Euphrates and 
the frontiers of Armenia, by the arms of Lnculliis and Pompey. 
But within those limits many changes had taken place, and 
their political relations with the native princes still continued 
in an nnsettled state. Many of these changes had resulted 
from the Civil Wars of the Eomans : princes and dynasts were 
dethroned or restored, according as they favoured the one 
side or the other, and provinces transferred from one petty 
sovereign to another at the will of the victorious leader. But 
it is unnecessary here to follow these successive arrangements, 
which for the most part had a mere transitory political effect, 
without permanently affecting the geographical boundaries 
of the countries in question. A very brief glance at these 
relations, as they subsisted in the reign of Augustus, will 
suffice for our present purpose. 

The Eoman province of Asia was far from including the 
whole of what we are now in the habit of designating as Asia 
Minor. As originally constitxited, it corresponded to the 
dominions of the kings of Pergamus, in the enlarged form 
that these had assumed after the defeat of Antiochus the 
Great, when the Eomans had rewarded the support of Eumenes 
in the war, by extending his limits to the Taurus. The 
monarchy thus created was left by the will of Attains III. 
to the Eoman people (b.o. 133), and after the defeat of 
Aristonicus was incorporated as a Eoman province, B.o. 129. 
It included the whole of Mysia and Lydia, with JEolis, Ionia 
and Caria, except a small part which was subject to Ehodes, 
and the greater part, if not the whole of Phrygia. A portion 
of the last region was however detached from it, and after 
various fluctuations of boundaries, that of the Eoman province 
of Asia was fixed so as to comprise the three districts of which 
Laodicea, Apamea, and Synnada were the capitals, excluding 
the eastern and south-eastern portions, which were annexed to 
Galatia.'^ 


' For a more detailed view of tlie I must refer my readers to the exed- 
provinces of Asiii Minor at this period lent maps ])y Dr. 0. Miiller of the 
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§ 11. Bitliynia had in like manner been formed in the first 
instance out of the kingdom of the same name, which had 
passed, after the death of its last monarch, Mcomedes III., in 
B.c. 76, into the hands of Borne. It received, however, after the 
defeat of Mithridates the Great, a material accession of terri- 
tory, and as constituted at that period by Pompey, it extended 
along the shores of the Euxine as far as Themiscyra, thus 
including the whole sea-coast of Paphlagonia, with a part of 
that of Pontus. A petty dynasty of princes still continued to 
rule over the interior of Paphlagonia, which was first united 
to the Eoman province by Augustus. 

The rest of the kingdom of Pontus was not incorporated 
with the Eoman dominions after the defeat of Mithridates, or 
even after that of Pharnaces by Caesar. It still continued to 
be subject to the rule of a dynasty of princes, originally 
selected by the Eoman Emperors, and virtually dependent 
on them, but still retaining full powers of local administration. 
At the time of the accession of Augustus it was governed by 
a Greek named Polemon, who had been appointed by Antony, 
but was retained in his power by Augustus. This he trans- 
mitted after a tranquil reign to his widow Pythodoris, from 
whom it passed to their son, Polemon II., at whose death, in 
the reign of Nero, a.d. 63, this part of Asia was for the first 
time organized as a Eoman province under the name of Pontus 
Polemoniacus. The two last kings had materially extended 
their dominion towards the east and north, and had reduced 
the wild tribes that inhabited Colchis and the eastern coasts 
of the Euxine to a nominal submission : the first Polemon had 
also made himself master of the Bosporus, and the Greek 
cities at its entrance. But no attempt wus made by the 
Eomans to retain these conquests ; their dominion along the 
Euxine never appears to have extended farther than the 
confines of Colchis.® 


Kingdoms of the Successors of Alex- 
ander in Br. Smith’s Atlas of Ancient 
Geography, pi, 5, 6. 

« Sirabo, xi. 2, p. 49(>. The tribes 


[ along the coast from tlie borders of 
Colchis to those of the Greek settle- 
ments on the Bosporus (the region 
occupied in inodeni times by the Gir- 
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Soiitli of Bithynia lay the proyince of G-alatia, also one of 
the most recent additions to the Eoman Empire. This region 
had continued, from the time of its first occupation by the 
Gauls to that of Caesar, to be governed by chiefs with the title 
of tetrarchs, each presiding with quasi-regal authority over a 
portion of the country. But after the death of Caesar, De'iotarus 
made himself king of the w^hole country, and his successor, 
Amyiitas, who w^as appointed by Antony, received from the 
triumvir a large accession of territory, including Lycaonia, 
Isauria, Pisidia, a part of Phrygia, and Cilicia Trachea. Having 
conciliated the favour of Augustus, Amyntas remained in 
possession of these dominions till his death in B.c. 25, but on 
that event his kingdom was put an end to, and the provinces 
subject to his rule were incorporated with the Empire under 
the general name of Galatia, with the exception of Cilicia 
Trachea, w^hich was handed over to Ariobarzanes, king of 
Cappadocia. Thus the province of Galatia, in the Eoman 
sense of the term, was far more extensive than the limited 
region previously known by that name, and extended from the 
confines of Bithynia and Paphlagonia to the range of Mount 
Taurus.® 

§12. Cappadocia, an extensive province occupying the 
eastern portion of the great interior table-land of Asia Minor, 
still continued to be ruled by its native dynasty, who had 
earned the favour of the Eomans by their steady support in 
the wars against Mithridates and Tigranes : an alliance which 
w^as however almost forced upon them by circumstances, those 
monarchs being their most dangerous enemies. Cappadocia 
at this time extended eastward to the Euphrates so as to 
include the fertile district of Melitene, between that river and 
the chain called Anti-Taurus.^ Armenia Minor, lying also 


cassians) are described by him as a race 
of lawless pirates, whose depredations 
the Roman governors took little pains 
to restrain. In the reign of Hadrian, 
as we learn from Arrian {Feriplm 


Maris FJuxini, § 26), Dioscnrias was 
still the limit of the Roman dominion 
on this side. 

® See Note B, p. 200. 

* Strabo, xii. 1, p. 534. 
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on the west of the Euphrates between Cappadocia and Pontus, 
was not reckoned to belong to the kingdom of Cappadociaj 
though actually held by the last king Archelans. After the 
death of this monarch in a.d. 17, his hereditary dominions 
were converted into a Eoman province:^ but Armenia Minor 
remained a separate and nominally independent sovereignty 
at least till the reign of Vespasian. 

In the south-west corner of Asia Minor the districts of Lycia 
and Pamphylia may be regarded as practically forming one 
province, though they were not formally united ds such until 
the reign of Claudius.^ The cities of Lycia indeed continued 
in the time of Augustus to retain in name at least their 
independence, and to form a league for their self-govern- 
ment: but they were under the protection of the Eoman 
authorities, and doubtless in great measure subject to their 
control.'^ 

Cilicia, a country clearly marked out by nature, and in- 
habited by a people who formed a separate nation from the 
time of Herodotus, had nevertheless undergone strange vicissi- 
tudes in its political condition. It first came in contact with 
the Eoman arms on account of the piratical incursions of its 
inhabitants. These gave occasion to a Eoman prmtor, M. 
Antonins, being sent against them as early as b.c. 103, and we 
subsequently find repeated mention of Cilicia being assigned 
as a province to Eoman generals. But this was merely as the 
theatre of hostilities : a province of the name was first consti- 
tuted in B.c. 75, by P. Servilius Isauricus, who subdued the 
Isaurians, and followed up his victory by reducing to submission 
the rugged mountain country known as Cilicia Trachea. The 
rich and fertile tract forming the eastern portion of Cilicia, 
and known as Cilicia Campestris, was at this period still 


^ Tacit. Anndl. ii. 42 ; Strab. Z. c. 

^ Sueton. Claud. 25. 

^ The condition of the Lycian cities 
at this period, as forming a federal 
league but a Eoman dependency, is 
well illustrated by their coins, which 


bear the head of Augustus, but with- 
out his name or imperial title ; while 
on those struck under Claudius the 
full imperial titles immediately appear. 
(See Warren, On Greeh Federal Coinaqe. 
P-as.) 
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subject to tbe kings of Syria, who retained possession of it till 
tbe time of Pompey. That general wrested it from tbe bands 
of Tigranes, king of Armenia, and united it with tbe portion 
already occupied by tbe Eomans (b.o. 64). At tbis time tbe 
province of the name comprised in addition numerous out- 
lying districts — Pampbylia, Pisidia, Isauria, Lycaonia, a large 
part of Phrygia, and tbe island of Cyprus. Such was the 
extent of tbe Eoman province of Cilicia, when Cicero was 
appointed to tbe charge of it as Proconsul, b.o. 51. But these 
arrangements were broken up by M. Antony : tbe extraneous 
districts were finally separated from Cilicia, and that province 
reduced within its natural limits. But tbe western portion, or 
Cilicia Trachea, was banded over by Augustus to Arcbelaus, 
king of Cappadocia : and was not reunited to the Eoman 
Empire till tbe reign of Vespasian. A petty dynasty of 
native kings, of whom tbe names of Tarcondimotus and 
Philopator alone are known in history, still maintained its 
nominal sovereignty in tbe mountain tracts of Amanus, on 
tbe eastern frontier of Cilicia, but tbe boundaries of their 
territory are very imperfectly known. Cyprus, which bad for 
a time been united with Cilicia, was constituted by Augustus 
a separate province, and retained its distinct government from 
that time forwards. 

Tbe province of Commagene, on tbe west bank of the 
Euphrates, which bad been subject to the Seleucidan kings 
of Syria, was at this period still governed by a native dynasty, 
though under the protection of Eome. It was united to tbe 
Empire for a time by Tiberius, but again placed under a 
native ruler by Caligula, and finally reduced to a province by 
Vespasian in a.I). 73. Its capital was Sainosata, a strong town 
on the Euphrates, in a position commanding tbe passage of 
the river, which rendered it an important point in the wars 
between the Eomans and Partbians.^ 


^ It is first mentioned in history 
during the campaign of M. Antony 
against the Parthians (b.o. 36) ; and its 


military importance is attested both by 
Strabo and Jostiphiis (Strabo, xvi. p. 
749; Joseph. AnL xiv. 15, § 8; Bdl 
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§ 13. The extensiye proyince of Syria had been subject to 
Rome;, and ruled by Eoman governors, ever since its conquest 
by Pompey in b.o. 64. But though it was organized as a 
Roman province, and is repeatedly mentioned as such, it was 
far from being brought under one uniform and regular 
administration; and its condition at this period was extremely 
complicated. Judaea, though it had been twice conquered, 
first by Pompey, and a second time by M, Antony, was at this 
time still governed by its own king, Herod, commonly called 
the Great, though tributary to the Roman Emperor, and 
acknowledging his supremacy.® Damascus again belonged to 
a native prince of the name of Aretas, of Arabian origin, who 
held also Bostra, with the surrounding district, and Petra, but 
was certainly tributary to Rome. Native dynasties also reigned 
in Ohalcis, Emesa, and the district of Abilene. The Roman 
policy indeed appears to have been at this time to maintain all 
these petty princes in nominal sovereignty, but practically 
dependent upon Rome. It was only by slow degrees that they 
were successively absorbed under the imperial administration, 
and it was not till the reign of Trajan that the province of 
Syria could be considered as forming a complete organic 
whole.'^ The outlying city of Palmyra— the name of which is 
first mentioned during the wars of M. Antony in Syria — was 
certainly at this period independent and preserved a position 
of neutrality between the Romans and Parthians, while it 
carried on trade with both.® It does not appear however to 
have as yet risen to a place of great importance, as its name is 

Jud. vii. 7, § 1). It bad a bridge over throne by Augustus in b.c. 30, till his 
the Euphrates, apparently the only death in b.c. 4. 

one between the Zeugma and the nar- ^ For the details, see Marquardt, 
row gorges of Mt. Taurus^ from which Handhuch der Romualien AlUrthilmer^ 
the river emerges about 30 miles above Th. iii. pt. i. pp. 175-194; who has 
Samosata. Tliis came to be one of worked them out with great care aad 
the most frequented passages of the diligence. 

Euphrates under the Roman Empire. ® Appian, B. Ctv.Y*9 ; Tim. H.N, 
The modern town still retains the name 
of Samsat. 

Herod reigned over Judsea, from 
tlie time of his confirmation on the 


V. 25. This is clearly implied by 
Pliny as continuing to be the case even 
in his time. 
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not mentioBed by Strato, Tlie period of its, prosperity dates 
' only from tbe time of Hadrian, by wbom it was united to tbe: 
EomaB proYmce, 

§ 14. Beyond the Euphrates to the east lay the extensive, 
and still powerful, monarchy of the Parthians, who at this 
period held undisputed rule over Mesopotamia and Syria, as 
well as the broad regions beyond, which had previously formed 
part of the Persian Empire. Media Atropatene (the modern 
province of Azerbijan) was, as we have already seen,® held by 
a separate dynasty of rulers, who were however the constant 
allies of the Parthians, and probably to a great extent de- 
pendent upon the greater monarchy . Armenia on the contrary 
may be considered as being in some degree dependent upon 
the Eoman Empire, though always retaining its own kings. 
But after the expedition of M. Antony to Artaxata, and the 
deposition of Artavasdes, the succeeding monarchs were for 
some time appointed by the Eoman emperors, and though these 
were repeatedly expelled by their own subjects, or by the 
neighbouring kings of Parthia, it is clear that both Augustus 
and Tiberius not only claimed, but repeatedly exercised, the 
right of nomination to the vacant throne.^ The national 
feeling of the Armenians however inclined rather to the Par- 
thians than to the Eomans, and the possession, or rather the 
supremacy over this important province continued to be 
the subject of repeated contests between the Eoman and the 
Parthian monarchs, from the time of Augustus to that of 
Trajan. 

With the Parthians themselves Augustus had the wisdom to 
avoid any open collision, and while shrinking from taking 
up the project of the dictator Caesar to avenge the defeat of 
Crassus by a war with Parthia, he was able to gratify the pride 
of the Eoman people by procuring the return of the standards 
taken on that occasion. This result was greatly facilitated by 


® See the preceding Chapter, p. 1S2. 

^ See a summary of these relations in Tacitus (Amial ii, 3, 4, and 56). 
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the domestic dissensions of the Parthian royal family, and the 
competition of rival claimants for the throne. They even con- 
sented to accept as their king a Parthian prince who had spent 
many years at the court of Angustns, and might therefore be 
looked upon in some degree as appointed by that emperor.^ 
The circumstance was celebrated with triumph by the Eomans, 
and from this period it became a favourite policy with suc- 
ceeding emperors to interfere whenever it was possible, in the 
disputes that were continually arising with respect to the Par- 
thian succession. .But no attempt was made till the reign of 
Trajan to extend the Roman frontier on this side by any 
permanent conquests. 

§ 15. It is singular that Strabo^ speaks of the establishment 
of the Parthian empire as one of the causes that had con- 
tributed to the extension of geographical knowledge in his day. 
The real effect would appear to have been just the reverse. 
By destroying the Greek monarchy in the provinces of Central 
and Upper Asia, they cut off to a great extent the communi- 
cations of all the interior of that vast continent with the Greek 
world, and isolated almost completely the provinces in the far 
East, on the borders of Bactria and India, which still retained 
some traces of Hellenic civilization. The Greek element 
indeed, with its characteristic vitality, continued to maintain 
itself under the Parthian monarchy, as it did subsequently 
under the Turks. Seleueia on the Tigris, a city of Greek origin, 
and in great part peopled with Greeks, was an opulent and 
thriving commercial city, and doubtless maintained relations 
more or less frequent with the distant provinces of the empire. 
The names of two Greek writers are also preserved to us, who 
were born in cities subject to the Parthian rule, and who 
undoubtedly contributed something to geographical knowledge. 
Apolloboktjs of Aktemita (a town of Assyria) wrote a 
history of Parthia, which is repeatedly quoted by Strabo,"^ and 


® Tacit. Annal. ii. 1, 2. 

3 Strabo, i. 2, p. 14 ; xi. 6. p. 508. 

* There is no clue to the date of this 


ApoHodorus. When Forhiger (Geogr. 
voL 1 p, 350, note) calls him a contem- 
porary of Posidonius, this is a mere 
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from which, we should doubtless have derived much interesting 
information bad it been still extant: but though Strabo refers 
to him as having thrown much additional light upon the 
geography of Upper Asia, especially of Hyrcania, Bactriana, 
and the neighbouring countries/ it does not appear that Strabo 
himself had derived much benefit from his work. The only 
instance in which we distinctly learn that he had improved 
upon the knowledge of previous authors, was in regard to the 
river Ochus, the modern Attrek, which had been unknown to 
the earlier geographers, while others had confounded it with the 
Oxus. As it flowed through Hyrcania, and in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the original province of Parthia, it was 
repeatedly mentioned by Apollodorus.® The same author 
appears to have given, incidentally at least, an account of the 
Greek monarchy in Bactria, which would have been of especial 
interest to us but there is no evidence of Strabo having any 
additional geographical information concerning those coun- 
tries, beyond what he derived from Eratosthenes and the histo- 
rians of Alexander. 

§ 16 . Another writer, not referred to by Strabo, but fre- 
quently cited by Pliny, is IsiuoEus of Chaeax, a city of 
Babylonia, near the head of the Persian Gulf. He appears to 


conjecture ; but as it is not very likely 
that he would have written a history 
of the Parthians before they had at- 
tained to their great power, he may be 
fairly presumed to have lived within 
the first century B.O. His native place 
of Artemita was situated on a river 
called sola, at a distance of 500 stadia 
from Seleucia. It is mentioned as a 
place of consideration both by Strabo 
(xvi. p. 744) and by Isidore of Charax 
(| 2), who distinctly terms it a Greek 
city. 

* Strabo, ii. 5, § 12, p. 1X8. 

® Strabo, xi. pp. 509, 515. It is 
not to be wondered at, tliat the Ochus 
should haf e been unnoticed by earlier 
writers, as it is really a stream of no 
great importance. In modern times 
the Attrek, though it has,. been sud- 
denly brought iato notoriety in con- 


nexion with the advance of the Bussians 
in Central Asia, was until lately very 
imperfectly known to geographers, and 
was confounded with the Tejpnd (the 
river of Meshed) which does not flow 
into the Caspian (see Wilson’s Ariana^ 
p. 146). The Attrek rises in the same 
range of hills as the Tejend, but has 
from the first a westerly course, and 
falls into the south-east comer of the 
Caspian, about fifty miles north of 
Astrabad. The recent travels of Mr. 
V. Baker in this region liave thrown 
much light on its geography, and at 
the same time have shown how imper- 
fectly it was previously known (Baker's 
Clouds in the East, 8vo, 1877). See 
also a valuable paper by Capt. G. 
Napier in the Journal of Geogr, Soc, 
voh xlvi. 

Id. xi. p. 516. 
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have written m tlie reign of Augnsttis, ttougE the statements 
on this subject are rery confused and contradictory.^ He is 
quoted by Athenmus as having written a work called llapdia<? 
•7r€pLr}y7]rcKo<?f in which he gave full details concerning the 
pearl fishery/ so that it could not be a mere dry geographical 
treatise. But he must also have composed a more general 
work on geography, as Pliny repeatedly cites him as an 
authority concerning measures and distances in other parts of 
the world/ and regards him as having more recent and trust- 
worthy information than Artemidorus and other earlier writers. 
There is still extant under his name a very brief treatise called 
in our manuscripts Xradfiol UapOtKol^ which, as its title implies, 
is nothing more than an itinerary, giving the distances, first, 
from Zeugma on the Euphrates to Seleucia on the Tigris, then 
from that city across the passes of Mount Zagrus to Ecbatana, 
and thence by Ehagse and the Pylse Caspiae, through Hyrcania, 
Parthia, Margiana, Aria, and Drangiana to Alexandria or 
Alexandropolis in Arachosia,^ where the Parthian empire 
ended. It has every appearance of being an extract, or 
abridged summary from his larger work: and in the great 
dearth of information concerning the countries it traverses, is a 
document of some value to us for the correction of our other 
authorities. But it is in itself very meagre and slight, and 
the paucity of details concerning the route eastward from 


® They are fully considered and 
examined by 0. Miiller in the Prolego- 
mena to his Geographi Grasci Miriores 
(pp. Ixxx-lxxxv), who supposes him 
to be the writer meant by Pliny, who 
was sent forward by Augustus to ex- 
plore the eastern regions, when his 
grandson Caius Csesar was about to 
lead an expedition into those countries. 
The name of this author, who is called 
by Pliny ‘‘terrariira orbis situs recent- 
issimnm auctorem,^* is given in our edi- 
tions as Dionysium, and has been erro- 
neously supposed to be the same with 
Dionysius Periegetes, This error had 
been already exposed by Bemhardy 
(ad Dionys. Perieg. p. 496), who sug- 


gested that Isidorus was the person 
really meant, a conclusion adopted by 
C. Miiller. Be this as it may, all in- 
dications seem to concur in placing our 
author in the reign of Augustus, or at 
aU events very little after it. 

^ Athenseus, iii. p. 93 d. 

VPiin. H.N. it 242, 246; iv. 102, 
121 ; V. 40, &c. All these citations 
refer to questions of general geography, 
such as the dimensions of Europe, 
Africa, &o. 

® This Alexandria was undoubtedly 
identical with the modern Candahar, 
which is still the capital of the adja- 
cent regions. 
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Seleiicia, as compared with the portion, west of the Tigris, 
seems to prove how very imperfect was the information avail- 
able at this period concerning the provinces of Upper Asia. 
Nor do we find that the details contained in this little 
treatise— such as they are — were made use of by subsequent 
geographers. Strabo was certainly unacquainted with the 
writings of Isidorus, whom he never mentions, and Pliny, 
though repeatedly referring to his larger work, never cites his 
authority in regard to the Parthian provinces. 

§ 17. The Greek dynasties that had subsisted for a period 
of nearly two centuries in Bactriana and the adjoining pro- 
vinces south of Paropamisus, had long before this been over- 
whelmed by the irruption of a race of barbarians from the 
north,® and probably the last traces of Greek civilization were 
by this time extinct. Beyond the Parthian Empire to the 
north and east there was nothing to be found but Scythians 
and Indians. With the Asiatic tribes included by the Greeks 
under the former appellation, it is not likely that the Eomans 
at this period held any communication whatever : the Scythians 
who are mentioned by historians as well as poets ^ as sending 
embassies with offerings of friendship to Augustus, were in all 
probability European Scythians from the neighbourhood of the 
Euxine. But it was otherwise with the Indians. What was at 
this period the extent and character of the commercial relations 
with India carried on by the Komans, or rather by the Alex- 
andrine Greeks under their authority, is not very clearly 
known, though it was certainly not inconsiderable. But we 
learn from Dion Cassius and Strabo that during the sojourn of 
Augustus at Samos in b.O. 20 among the numerous embassies 


® The date of this event, as of almost 
all others connected with the history of 
these Grseco-Bactrian dynasties, is very 
nnoertain ; but the conquest of Bactria 
proper by the Scythian tribes, who are 
termed by Strabo Sacse (xi. 8, § 2), 
appears to have taken place about b.c. 
128. Greeic rulers, however, certainly 
maintained themselves in the districts 
south of the Hindoo Koosh to a con- 


siderably later date ; and it is probable 
that their dominion in these provinces 
was not finally overthrown till about 
90-80 B.O. 

* Sueton. Oct. 21 ; Herat. Carm, iv. 
14, 42. lu the Monnmeiitum Aneyra- 
num (p. 30) the Scythians ai’e men- 
tioned in conjunction with the Bastarnm 
and SarmaUe. 
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that came to do him honour was one from 'Hhe Indians,” sent 
by a king named Porus, who professed to be lord oyer six 
hundred (!) other kings. They brought, among other gifts, a 
gigantic serpent, and some real tigers, which were said to be 
the first ever seen by the Eomans.® One of the deputies also 
astonished the Greeks at Athens by burning himself alive on a 
funeral pile, in the same manner as Oalanus had done when 
returning with Alexander from India. We have no clue to the 
part of India from whence the embassy was sent, or the real 
name of the prince who sent it — that of Porus being evidently 
only a Greek appellation : but it was probably the reduction of 
Egypt under the Eoman authority that had made the Indians 
acquainted with the fame of the new ruler of so large a portion 
of the East.® 

§ 18. But although the Eomans had acquired no real geo- 
graphical knowledge of the far East in addition to that long 
possessed by the Greeks, they had yet heard the name at least, 
though in a very vague manner, of a people who gradually 
assumed an important place in geography — the Seres. There 
can be no doubt that this was owing to the extension of com- 
mercial relations, which had been the means of making them 
acquainted with silk, an article ever after in great request with 
Eoman ladies, and which gradually became one of the most 
important objects of trade. But its real nature, as well as the 
country from whence it came, were still equally unknown. The 
well-known line of Virgil— 

Veileraque ut foliis depectant teama Seres ^ 


® Dion Cass. li?. 9 ; Strabo, xv. p. 
720. See Note C, p. 201. 

^ Mr. Merivale seems mclined to 
doubt tlie reality of this embassy, but 
I can see no ground for such a suspicion. 
Nicolaus of Damascus, who is referred 
to by Strabo, had himself seen and con- 
versed with the envoys at Antioch, and 
is a trustworthy authority. 

It would appear, indeed, as is not 
improbable, that this embassy was fol- 
lowed by others ,* as we find Augustus 
himself boasting that repeated missions 


had been sent to him from Indian 
monarchs. “Ad me ex India regum 
legation^ ssspe missse sunt, nunquam 
antea visse apud queraquam Roman- 
orum prinoipem” (Monum. Ancyran. 
p. 36, ed. Zumpt.). 

^ Georg, ii. 121. It is remarkable 
that this line is the earliest notice of 
the Seres, and the production of silk, 
that is found in any ancient writer, 
though the name is here introduced as 
one that would be familiar to his 
readers. Horace also uses the term 
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represeiits the popular notion, wMch continued prevalent in 
the time of Pliny, that it was stripped from the leaves of trees. 
The Seres from whom it came were probably regarded as an 
Indian nation by tliose at least who troubled themselves to 
have any definite idea upon the subject. But whether it was 
brought by sea to Alexandria, or overland through the 
Parthian dominions, we have no information.® The latter 
hypothesis is, however, the most probable. 

§ 19. "With Arabia the Romans had as yet had very little 
intercourse. Even the district immediately south of Palestine, 
commonly known as Arabia Petraea, which was subsequently 
annexed as a Roman province, was at this period still subject 
to a native prince. It was occupied by a tribe named by the 
Greeks and Romans Nabataei, and their capital city of Petra was 
already a place of considerable trade, the resort of numerous 
merchants, both Romans and Greeks,® but its great commercial 
prosperity belongs, like that of Palmyra, to a later period. 
The expedition made by AElius Gallus in the reign of Augustus, 
with the view of reaching the fertile districts of Arabia Felix, 
deserves a separate notice. 

Egypt passed under the Roman dominion, and was con- 
verted into a Roman province without any change in its 
boundaries. These are indeed so strongly marked by nature 
as to be hardly susceptible of alteration. Towards the south 
alone the limit between Egypt and Ethiopia might admit of 
some doubt ; but here also the Romans acquiesced in the esta- 


‘‘ SericcB sagittse ” (Carm. i. 29, 9), and 
repeatedly alludes to the Seres as one 
of the barbarian races hanging on tlie 
skirts of the Roman Empire {Carm. i. 
32, 56 ; iii. 29, 27 ; iv. 15, 28); but all 
these notices evidently refer to the 
nomad tribes of Central Asia. It is 
singular that Horace has no mention of 
silk. 

Strabo alludes to the textures called 
Serica, which he describes as carded off 
the bark of certain trees (roiavra 
/cal ra Sijpt/ca, e/c rivcci/ (pXoLwv ^aivo- 
fjihrjs ^vcrcrov^ xv. i. p. G95). The 


account of Pliny (vi. 17, § 54) is more 
precise, but not more accurate. 

® According to Elorus (iv. 12, extr.), 
the Seres actually seat an embassy to 
Rome at the same time as tlie Indians, 
but this cii’cumstance is not mentioned 
by any writer of authority; and the 
silence of Augustus, where he is enu- 
merating all similar cases that had 
added lustre to his reign (Mon, Ancyr. 
Z.C.), seems conclusive against its 
authenticity. 

® Strabo, xvL 4, § 21. 
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blished line of demarcation, and Syene became tke frontier 
fortress of the Eomans, as it had been under the Persian 
governors. Ethiopia was still entirely independent, and was 
governed by a queen named Candace, whose capital was at 
Napata, just below the fourth cataract, but who doubtless 
reigned also over the adjoining regions of Meroe.^ 

§ 20. West of Egypt, the fertile though secluded region of the 
Oyrenaica, which still retained to a great degree the prosperity 
that it had enjoyed ever since the foundation of the first Greek 
colonies in that favoured land, had been long before united 
with the Eoman Empire, Having been separated from the 
Egyptian monarchy after the death of Ptolemy Physcon 
in B.o. 117 it constituted a separate kingdom under his son 
Ptolemy Apion, who, at his death in b.o. 96, left it by his will 
to the Eoman people.^ It was not however formally reduced 
to a province till b.o. 67, when, after the conquest of Crete by 
Metellus Creticus, that island was united for administrative 
purposes with Cyrene, and the two together constituted one 
province. Strange as this arrangement appears, it continued 
unchanged till the time of Constantine. The valley of the 
Catabathmus formed the limit between Cyrenaica and Egypt, 
while towards the west the province extended to the Altars 
of the Philseni,® which marked the frontier on the side of 
Africa. 

The Eoman province of Africa, as constituted under Augustus, 
was one of great extent, and included not only the district 
usually known under that name, from the Lesser Syrtis to 
Carthage and Utica, but the long tract of coast extending 
from the Lesser to the Greater Syrtis, where it met the 


* Strabo, xvii. p. 820. The investi- 
gations of Lepsius have clearly esta- 
blished the site of Napata, which was 
situated at a place called Merawi, a 
few miles below the conspicuous iso- 
lated mountain called Jebel Barkal, at 
the foot of which are extensive re- 
mains of temples and pyramids, that 
belonged to the Ethiopian capital, 


though detached from it (Lepsius, 
Brief 6 ms Aegypten, p. 240), 

® Liv. Bpit. Ixx. ; Eutrop. vi 9. 

A Sallust B. Jugurth. W, 79. The 
legend from which this spot derived 
its name is first told by Sallust, but the 
name is already mentioned by Polybius 
(lii. 39) as marking the limit of the 
Carthaginian dominion. 
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Oyrenaica at tlie Altars of tlie PMlasni. It thus included not 
only the modern territory of Tunis, but great part of that of 
Tripoli also/ The whole of this latter district had formed 
part of the dominions of Carthage until after the Second Punic 
War, when it was wrested from their hands and consigned to 
Masinissa, together with Numidia and Gaetulia* But after the 
defeat of Jugurtha it was again reunited with the province of 
Africa, which thus comprised almost exactly the former Car- 
thaginian territory. Towards the south, the desert formed 
the natural boundary: but the outlying oasis of Cydamus 
(Ghadamis) appears to have acknowledged the Eoman supre- 
macy, and been regarded as belonging to the province while 
even the more remote Garamantes (the people of Pezzan) were 
made to feel the force of the Eoman arms and compelled to a 
nominal submission/ 

§ 21. The extensive regions of Numidia and Mauretania 
had undergone repeated changes in their territorial division. 
There is indeed no natural separation between the two: and 
the name of Numidians, which is only a corruption of the 
Greek Nomades, though adopted by the Eomans and used as 
a proper name, could never have been a true ethnic appellation. 

At the time of the Second Punic War the Numidians were 
divided into the two great tribes of the Massy li and the Mas- 
ssesyli. The former occupied the territory from the liver 
Tusca, which formed the limit of the Eoman province of 
Africa, to the Ampsaga on the west;^ while the Masssesyli 


^ Tlie city of Teptis Magna, origi- 
nally a Phoenician colony (Sallust, 
B. J. 78), was the capital of this part of 
the province, and held much the same 
prominent position as that of Tripoli 
at the present day. The only other 
towns in the region of the Syrtes, as it 
was sometimes called, were OSa, on the 
site of the modern Tripoli, and Sabrata, 
the ruins of which are still visible at a 
place called Tripoli Vecchio (Barth, 
Wander U7igen, p, 277). Tiie three 
together gave the name of the Tripolis 
of Africa to this region, as distinguished 


from the Pentapolis of Cyrenaica. 
Hence the modern appellation. 

* Koman inscriptions have been 
found at Ghadamis (see Barth, Wande^ 
rungen, p. 249) ; and it appears to have 
been connected by established caravan 
routes with Tacape and Leptis. 

® See Tacitus {Annals, iv. 23, 26). 
The expedition of Cornelius Balbus 
against the Garamantes will be con- 
sidered hereafter. (See p. 184.) 

^ The Tusca was a small stream, 
flowing into the sea at Tabraca, the 
site of which still retains the name of 
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extended from the latter river to- the Mulncha, which separated 
them from Mauretania. As late as the Jugurthine War this 
river still formed the boundary between the kingdoms of 
Jiigurtha and of Bocchus.® But in consequence of the part 
taken by Juba, the last king of Numidia, in the Civil War 
between Pompey and Osesar, his kingdom was confiscated by 
the victor, and became a Roman province in' b.o. 46. The 
historian . Sallust was its first governor. But Juba IL, the 
son of the preceding, having gained the favour of Augustus, 
was reinstated by him in his paternal dominions, in the 
general settlement of affairs after the death of Antony, 
B.o. 30. A few years afterwards however the emperor altered 
this arrangement and united the eastern portion of Fumidia 
with the Roman Empire, while he gave Mauretania in its place 
to Juba, who thus ruled over the whole tract from the Atlantic 
Ocean to the river Ampsaga. The kingdom thus constituted 
naturally took the name of Mauretania, which was thus ex- 
tended over the larger part of what had previously been called 
Numidia. It was not till the reign of Claudius (a.d. 42) that 
Mauretania, in this new acceptation of the term, was incorporated 
with the Roman Empire : it was then divided, on account of its 
great extent, into the two provinces of Mauretania Tingitana 
and Mauretania Csesariensis, which were separated by the river 
Mulucha, that had previously formed the boundary between 
Mauretania and Fumidia. 

The extent of Mauretania along the Atlantic coast is not 
clearly defined, hut it seems to have extended, nominally at 
least, as far as the point where the chain of Mount Atlas 
descends to the sea,® in about F, latitude. The southern 
slopes of Mount Atlas, and the fertile, date-producing tract 
that intervenes between the foot of that range and the great 


Tabarkah, It is about 50 miles east 
of Bona. Tbe Ampsaga was the river 
wliicli flowed by Ciita (Gonstantina), 
and entered the sea west of the con- 
spicuous promontory called Tretum, 
now the Seven Capes. 


® Sallust, B. Jug. 19, 92, 110. 

® Pliny, however, lias no account of 
the province beyond Sala, opposite the 
modern ^ town of Sallee (in lat. 31°), 
and it is probable that there were no 
towns or settlements farther south. 
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desert of the Sahara, was the native abode of the Gsetnlians, 
an aboriginal race/ who had never owned more than a pre» 
carious and nominal allegiance to the Mauretanian and Numi- 
dian kings. This did not hinder their breaking out into 
frequent revolts, one of which, under the reign of Juba, was so 
serious that he was compelled to call in the aid of the Eomans, 
and the Eoman general Cornelius Cossus, who was sent against 
them, assumed the surname of Gsetulicus in honour of his 
victory.^ Unfortunately we have no details concerning this 
campaign, which might otherwise have thrown some light 
upon the very little known geography of these regions. 


Section 2.— Roman writers, — JvJba. 

§ 1. It would have seemed natural to suppose that while the 
Eomans were thus extending their dominion, or carrying their 
arms into almost every part of the known world, their atten- 
tion would have been strongly attracted towards the study of 
geography, and that we should have found numerous writings 
upon this subject. But so far from this being the case we find 
hardly any Eoman author of note, who had either earned or 
deserved any reputation as a geographer. P. Terentius Vaebo 
Atacinus, a younger contemporary of his more celebrated 
namesake, wrote a free translation of the Argonautica of 
Apollonius Ehodius, which obtained a considerable reputation 
in his day : he was also the author of a poem on geography 
and cosmography in general, which is cited by Pliny among 

^ Sallust, writing from Punic autho- Civil War in Africa (Hirt. B. Afr. 32, 

rities, distinctly tells us tliat the Gmtu- 35, &c.), as well as during that with 

Mans and Libyans were the earliest Jugurtha (Sallust, B. J. 19, 80). 
inhabitantsof Africa (E./wgfwrtTi.o. 18), There can be little doubt that they 
a statement that\ doubtless deserves were the same people whose descend- 
more credit than the absurd fables by ants, under the name of Berbers and 
which he follows it up, in order to con- 'I'uarieks, still occupy the valleys of 

nect them with Hercules. Mount Atlas, as well as the oases of the 

The relations of the Gcetulians to Great Desert, 
the Numidian kings are well illustrated ^ Dxon Cass. Iv. 28 ; Flor. iv. 12. 

by the part they played during the 
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the authorities of which he had made use for this part of his 
work,® but we know almost nothing about it. Other treatises^ 
cited under the names of Libri Navales, de Ora Maritima and 
Littoralia, or de Littoralibus, are by some ascribed to this 
Yarro Atacinus, by others to M. Varro, the friend of Cicero 
and author of so great a variety of works, that they may well 
have comprised some of a geographical character: but nothing 
more is known concerning them.^ Coenelius Nepos also, who 
is frequently quoted by Pliny among his authorities for the 
geographical portion of his work, must have given consider- 
able attention to geography, though we do not learn that he 
composed any treatise especially devoted to that subject. 
Among the statements for which he is cited as responsible 
is the strange story of the Indian navigators, who had been 
carried all round the north of Asia and Europe till they found 
themselves on the coast of Germany, and were sent by a king 
of the Sue vi to Metellus Oeler, who was at that time proconsul 
of Gaul.^ He stated also that " a certain Eudoxus, sailing from 
Egypt in order to escape from king Ptolemy Lathyrus, and 
setting out from the Eed Sea, had effected the navigation to 
Gades.”® This entire perversion of a case, the real facts of 
which are known to us from Posidonius, is a sulBcient proof 
how little value can be attached to these random stories.'^ 
But if such tales do little credit to the judgement of Cornelius 
Nepos, it must be added that he appears to have bestowed 
considerable pains on the collection of measurements and 
estimation of distances, for which he is frequently cited by 
Pliny.® Unfortunately we have no means of judging of the 


® Plin. E. N, lib. i. in the Catalogue 
of authorities for books iii. iv. and v. 

On this subject, see the article 
Vaebo in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Biogr, 
Yol. iii. p. 1227. 

- Piin. E. N. ii. 67, § 170. The same 
tale is more fully told by Mela, on the 
same authority, aud he adds “ Cornelius 
^^epos ut recentior, auctorltate sic 
certior ” (iii. 5, § 45). 

® “ Nepos Cornelius auctor est. 


Eudoxum quendam sua setate, cum 
Lathurum regem fugeret, Arabieo sinu 
egressum Gades usque pervtctum.” 
Plin. I e. § 169. 

^ Pliuy himself in one passage cen- 
sures him for the greediness with which 
he caught up idle tales (quseque alia 
Cornelius Nepos avidissime credidit, v. 
b§4). 

« E.N. iii §4; iv. 12, §77. 
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sources from :wliicli Ms conclusions were deriTed, where they 
differed from those of earlier writers. 

§ 2. The historian Sallust (0. Sallnstius Crispns) who, as we 
have seen, was the first governor of Numidia after it was 
reduced to a Eoman province, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to collect information, geographical as well as historical, 
concerning the adjoining regions, which enabled him to give, 
in Ms history of the JngnrtMne war, an interesting sum- 
mary of the geography of that part of Africa. But he tells 
us himself that he could obtain no satisfactory information 
concerning the nations of the interior.® He learnt only that 
above the Humidians {L e, farther inland) were the Gsetiilians, 
part of whom were a settled race and dwelt in huts, others 
were uncivilized and without any fixed habitations: beyond 
them were the ^Ethiopians, and after that desert regions 
parched up by the burning sun.^ From the citations of later 
authors he appears to have introduced similar geographical 
notices in the lost books of his Histories, but nothing has been 
preserved to us beyond a few isolated fragments. It appears 
that he described the Tigris and Euphrates as flowing from 
the same source, in the mountains of Armenia.^ 

§ 3. Another writer, apparently a contemporary of Sallust, 
but known to us only from the citations of Pliny, was Statius 
Sebosus, who appears to have made careful inquiries con- 
cerning the Oceanic coast of Africa, and the islands which lay 
off it. According to the information he was able to collect, 
the first of these was Junonia, situated 750 miles from Gades, 
to the west of which were Pluvialia and Capraria, and 250 miles 
farther, lying off the coast of Mauretania towards the south- 
west, the Fortunatse, which bore the names of Convallis (or 
Invallis according to some MSS.) and Planaria.^ It is im- 
possible to identify these with certainty, but it is clear that 


» Sail, R 17.* 

1 Ibid. 19. 

® Sail. Hut. iv. Fra^m. 194, ed. 
Gerlach. But it may well be doubted 


wbetber the words “ uno fonte ” are to 
be taken in a literal sense. 

» Plin. F. N. Vi. 92, § 202. 
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some of tliem at all events mast be referred to the groap of 
the Canary Islands, to which the name of the Fortnnatse 
InsTilse was afterwards generally applied. Those previously 
known to Sertorins, as we have already seen, appear rather to 
have been the two islands of Madeira and Porto Santo.^ 

§ 4. A much more important contribution to geographical 
knowledge was the work of the younger Jtjba, the second of 
the two Numidian monarchs of the name. Having been 
carried to Eome by the dictator Caesar as a mere child, after 
the death of his father in b.o. 46, he received his education 
there, and devoted himself to study with such success that he 
soon came to be esteemed one of the most learned men of his 
day.® He became also the intimate friend of the young 
Octavian, who ultimately restored him to his father’s kingdom, 
which he subsequently exchanged (as already mentioned) for 
the more extensive dominion of Mauretania. His principal 
work was a history or description of Africa,® a task for which his 
position gave him unparalleled advantages. It is frequently 
cited by Pliny, and appears indeed to have been one of the 
chief authorities upon which that author relied, both for the 
geographical description of the country, and for the natural 
history of the wild beasts with which Africa abounded. But 
as it is only in a few instances that Pliny directly cites his 
authority, we cannot justly estimate how much Juba really added 
to what was previously known. Of the interior of Africa in- 
deed he appears to have had little more knowledge than his 
predecessors. But he was certainly the first author of the 
extraordinary theory concerning the origin of the Nile, which 
was adopted and received by several ancient authors. Accord- 


^ Other statements of Sebosns con- 
cerning the Gorgades or Islands of the 
Gorgons — those which were visited by 
Hanno — and the islands of the Hespe- 
rides, which he placed at 40 days’ 
voyage (!) beyond them, are treated by 
Pliny himself as very vague and uncer- 
tain (Plin. H. K vi. 31. § 201). 

“ He is called by Avienus (de Ora 
Marit'imaj v. 279), 


Octaviano principi acceptissimtig 
Et litterarum semper in studio Juba. 

Plutarch also terms him o' 'n-dpTwy ia-ro- 
piKciraros fiaorikeeay (Vit Sertor. 9), and 
Athenseus (iii. p. 83 b.) dy^p TToXvp.a- 
deararos. 

® Ai^vku. Pint. Parallel. Minor. 23 ; 
Athenasus (1. c.) cites it more generally 
as TOC nepl Ai^vTjs o'vyypdjj.fjLara. 
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ing to this account, wMch was given as the result of his" special 
inquiries/ the Nile had its source in a mountain of Lower 
{I e. western) Mauretania not far from the Ocean ; it almost 
immediately formed a lake, which contained crocodiles, and 
fish of the same species as were found in Egypt7 On issuing 
from this lake it buried itself for some days’ journey, and flowed 
underground through a sandy and desert tract, till it reap- 
peared in Mauretania Csesariensis,^ where it formed another 
and larger lake, distinguished by the same animals. It then 
lost itself again in the sands and pursued an underground 
course for twenty days’ journey to the nearest Ethiopians, when 
it broke out again by the source which was called Niger. 
Thenceforth it separated Africa from Ethiopia, and its banks 
became fertile, covered with forests, and abounding in wild 
beasts ; it then cut through the midst of the Ethiopians and 
assuming the name of Astapus, flowed onwards past Meroe and 
other islands, into Egypt.® 

§ 5. Juba also made diligent inquiries concerning the 
Fortunate Islands, which, according to the information he 
obtained, were five in number, which he named Ombrios, 
Junonia, Capraria, Nivaria and Canaria, all of them obviously 
names given by voyagers or geographers, and all but one of 
Latin origin. No mention is made of their being inhabited, 
but they abounded in all kinds of fruits and birds, and some 
traces of buildings were found. Large dogs also were said to 
be found in great numbers on the island, called from that 
circumstance Canaria,^ two of which were brought to the king. 
Date-palms also abounded on this island, though not in any of 


l He mentioned by name ‘‘ alabetse, 
coracini, et silnri/’ of which* tbe first 
name is not found elsewhere in Pliny’s 
work ; the coracini and silnri were both 
abundant in the Nile, and the former 
even said to be peculiar to it. Plin. 
M. N. ix. §§ 44, 68; xxxii, § 56. The 
preciseness of this statement is very 
remarkable, whatever we may think of 
the inference drawn from it. 


® This must of course refer to the 
inland portion of the province, south of 
the range of Atlas : though the name 
was usually applied only to the region 
adjoining the Mediterranean. 

See Note D, p. 201. 

^ This is obviously one of the etymo- 
logical fancies, or fictions, so common 
among both Greek and Koman writers. 
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the otters. Besides these Juba was the (if we may 

construe the expression of Pliny literally) of some islands off 
the coast of Mauretania, where he established a factory of 
purple, from which circumstance they derived the name of 
Purpurari^.^ 

Besides his work upon Africa, Juba was author of a treatise 
on the geography of Arabia, which was also regarded by Pliny 
as one of the most trustworthy accounts of that country, and 
was the authority that he principally followed in describing it. 
It was dedicated to Cains Caesar (the grandson of Augustus) 
when he was about to proceed on his expedition to the East 
(b.c. 1).^ It is remarkable that neither this work, nor that 
on Africa, is ever alluded to by Strabo, who appears to have 
been wholly unacquainted with the writings of Juba.'^ 

§ 6. But if the Koman writers contributed but little to the 
progress of geography, so far as related to the knowledge of 
distant countries and nations, the mere extension of the 
Eoman Empire, and the gradual introduction of their im- 
proved system of organization and administration into all 
parts of their dominions must have added greatly to the 
accuracy and completeness of the knowledge already possessed 
of the vast portion of the world which was subject to their 
swEy. The construction of roads was one of the special objects 
of attention with all Eoman governors : these were care- 
fully measured and marked with milestones : itineraries of the 
distances along them were preserved and carefully recorded, 
and they thus obtained a means of geographical measurement, 
defective indeed according to the requirements of modern 
science, but still far superior to anything previously possessed.® 
The Itineraries that have been transmitted to us are of much 


^ Plin. K, K vi. 31, § 201. See Note 
E, p. 202. 

3 Id. xii. 31, § 56. 

* Tills may perhaps have arisen fi*om 
the work of Juba having been com- 
posed in Latin. Dr. C. Muller indeed 
supposes Juba to have written in Greek, 
and has included his remains among 


his Wragmenta Sistoricorum Grseeorum 
(vol. iii.), but I am not aware of any 
proof of this, and considering the cir- 
cumstances of his life, it would appear 
much more probable that he should 
have written in Latin. 

* See the use made by Strabo (vih 7, 
p. 322) of the Egnatitm Way. 
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later date, but it cannot be doubted that similar compilations 
existed from tbe earliest periods of the Eoman Empire. 

§ 7. M. Agkippa, the friend and supporter of Augustus, who 
was a man of first-rate administrative talent, and had, as we 
have already seen, been the first to introduce a system of high 
roads into Gaul,® was particularly active in promoting this 
branch of geographical knowledge. He caused a map of the 
whole world, as then known — the Eoman Empire and the 
adjacent countries — to be set up in the portico of Octavia at 
Eome, and accompanied it with a detailed commentary, stating 
the distances from one important point to another, and the 
length and breadth of the different provinces.^ These were 
doubtless derived from the itineraries, wherever such existed ; 
and Pliny speaks in the highest terms of the diligence and 
care which he bestowed upon this compilation, which he 
quotes as the highest authority in all cases where he was 
likely to have had official information.® Agrippa, however, 
did not confine himself to such limits : he not only gave the 
distances in countries, such as the northern shores of the 
Euxine, which were not indeed subject to the Eoman govern- 
ment, but were still familiar and accessible; but he added 
those concerning countries of which he had nothing but the 
vaguest knowledge. Thus he stated the distance from the 
mouth of the Danube to the Northern Ocean at 1000 Eoman 
miles, and the breadth of the tract between the Scythians and 
Germans, from the desert of Sarmatia to the river Vistula at 
400 miles.^ He even ventured to estimate the length of the 


® See above, p. 142. 

^ It appears very probable that the 
anonymous work repeatedly cited by 
Strabo under the title of “the choro- 
srrapher ’* (o' xa>po 7 p({(j>os), w’-as either 
the commentary thus appended by 
Agrippa to his map, or was directly 
derived irom it. 

® Thus with regard to Spain, after 
pointing out the discrepancies between 
different statements as to the measure- 
ment of the provinces, Pliny adds; 
“ Agrippam quidem in tanta viri dili- 


gentia, prssterque in line opere cura, 
cum orbem terrarum orbi spectanduni 
propositurus esset, errasse quis credat, 
et cum eo Divum Augustum? Is 
namque complexain earn porticum ex 
destinatione et cum commentariis M. 
Agrippse a sorore sua inchoatam 
peregit ” (K A. hi, 2 , s. 3, § 17). 

9 “ Agrippa totum eum tractum ab 
Istro ad Oceauum bis ad decies centena 
M. pass, in longitudinem, quadringeiitis 
in latitudinem ad fiumen Vistulam a 
desertis Sarmatise prodidit” (Pliti, IT. A, 
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northern coast of Europe along the shores of the Ocean^ but 
this Pliny himself pronounces to be altogether vague and 
uncertain:^ and Agrippa himself, in reporting the supposed 
length and breadth of Britain and Ireland, appears to have 
done so with an expression of doubt. ^ 

The map of Agrippa was evidently painted upon the wall of 
the portico. That this was not an uncommon practice, we learn 
from an incidental statement of Varro, that he found his friend 
Fundanius and others contemplating a map of Italy painted 
on the wall of the temple of Tellus.^ Maps also, though of 
course on a less extensive scale, were painted on boards, and 
geography was thus made a matter of popular instruction.^ 

The construction of this map and the accompanying com- 
mentaries may probably have given rise to the popular notion, 
which we find in later writers, that Julius Csesar had ordered 
a general measurement of the world to be made, which was 
completed under the reign of Augustus.® This notion also 
was undoubtedly connected with the supposed decree ‘'^that 
all the world should be taxed,” and with the real fact that 
a census of the population of the Empire was ordered and 
accomplished by Augustus f a measure which must have been 


iv. 12, s. 25, § 81). The numbers are 
differently given in the MSS., and 
admit of much doubt. This passage 
also deserves remark as the first in 
which the name of the Visttila occurs. 

» Flin. ,ff.i\^.iv. 14,s.28, §98. 

^ Id. ib. 16, s. 30, § 102. ‘‘ Agrippa 

longitndinem bccc m. pass, esse: 
latitudinem ccc m. eredii, Eandem 
Hibernim latitudinem, sed longitudinem 
CO M. passuum minoremt;” It is re- 
markable that the length and breadth 
of Fritain thus given are really very 
fair approximations : those of Ireland 
are greatly in excess, but the know- 
ledge of that island possessed by the 
Komans was always very imperfect. 

® “ Offendi ihi 0. Fundanium sooerum 
meum,et 0. Agrium equitemRomanum, 
et P. Agrarium publicanum, spectantes 
in pariete pictam Itaiiam.” Varro de 
Re Rust i. 2. Tlie custom of painting 


mich maps upon walls was continued 
in Italy down to modern times ; and 
they may still be seen on the wails of 
several palaces. 

^ Thus Propertius : 

Conor et e tabula pictos ediscere mutidos. 

V. 3, V. 31. 

® See the detailed account of this 
pretended measurement in the Prooe- 
mium to the Treatise on Cosmography 
ascribed to Julius Aethicus, appended 
by Gronovius to his first edition of 
Pomponius Mela, Lugd. Bat. 1722. The 
question will be further considered in 
a future chapter. 

® Concerning this census, see Mar- 
quardt, Handhuch der Rdmisehe Alter- 
tMmer, vol. iii. p. 56 ; Huschke, Uher 
den Census zur Zeit der Geburt CJirlsU^ 
p. 13, and Hoeck, Rom. GescJi. vol. ii. 
pp. 392-426. 
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the means of accumulating a vast mass of geographical as well 
as statistical information. The care bestowed by the Bomans 
upon the administration of their provinces must have been 
constantly tending in the same Erection, and though the 
means of anything like a mathematical survey were still 
almost wholly wanting, the political geography of the Empire 
was undoubtedly making continual progress. 


Section 3. — Military Expeditions. 

§ 1. Whatever positive additions were made to geographical 
knowledge under the reign of Augustus were the result of 
military operations and expeditions into the countries bordering 
on the Boman Empire. One of the most important of these, 
though in great measure baulked of its intended object, was 
the expedition of JElius Gallus into Arabia, a full account of 
which has been preserved to us by Strabo.’ Gallus was praefect 
of Egypt under Augustus, and his enterprise was undertaken 
at the command of the emperor himself, who was not only 
stimulated by curiosity, but tempted by the accounts that he 
had heard of the great wealth of the southern Arabians. He 
was encouraged also by the promises of the Nabataean Arabs, 
who were at this time, as we have already seen, in a state of 
semi-dependence upon Borne; but their chief Syllaeus, upon 
whose guidance Gallus mainly relied, proved faithless, and the 
failure of the expedition was in great part attributable to his 
treachery. 

The Boman general began by transporting his whole army, 
amounting to ten thousand men, including contingents fur- 


7 Strabo, xyI 4, §§ 22-24, pp, 780- 
782. Strabo himself had been on inti- 
mate terms with JEiins Gallns, who 
was praefect of Egypt at the time that 
he visited the country, and had made 
the ascent of the Nile in his company 
(xvh. p. 816). Hence his narrative 
possesses special claims to onr con- 


sideration. 

.dBlins Gallus must not be confounded 
with Cornelius Gallus, who was the 
first governor of Egypt appointed by 
AugustiTS (Strab. p. 819). The 
date of the expedition in question is 
assigned by Dion Cassius to the year 
24 B.C. (Dion Cass. liii. 29). 
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nislied by the Jews and Nabatseans, by sea from Oleopatris in 
Egypt (at the head of the Gulf of Suez), down the Eed Sea to 
a port called Lence Come, which was a place of importance, 
carrying on a considerable trade with Petra by carawans. 
Here he ims compelled to halt the whole summer and the 
following winter, in order to recruit his troops, which were 
suffering severely from an epidemic arising from the hardships 
and discomforts encountered by them on their passage. This 
had lasted fifteen days, and he had lost many of his ships 
upon the rocks and shoals with which this part of the Eed 
Sea abounds. When at length he was able to resume Ms 
march, he advanced for many days through a country extremely 
deficient in w^ater to the territory of Aretas, a kinsman of 
Obodas the king of the Nabataeans, by whom he was received 
in a friendly manner ; and furnished to some extent with 
supplies. After traversing this comparatively fertile district 
for 30 days, he entered upon a tract which was completely 
desert, and inhabited only by wandering Arabs ; this was 
called Ararene, and occupied him not less than 60 days till 
he arrived at a city called Negrana, in a fertile and settled 
region. This he took without difficulty, but after six days’ 
march from thence he was met by the barbarians, who encoun- 
tered him at the passage of a river, but were defeated with 
great slaughter, while the Eomans lost only two men. After 
this he took a city named Asca, and another named Athrulla, 
from whence he proceeded to attack a city called Marsiaba, 
belonging to a tribe named the Ehammanitse, who were subject 
to a king of the name of Ilasarus. But being frustrated in 
his attack, and suffering from want of water, he determined to 
retreat, though he was assured by captives that he was within 
two days’ march of the Land of Spices.^ On his return march 
he found out how much he had been misled by his faithless 
guide, and accomplished with little difficulty in sixty days 


* Svh fjih oSy ^fiepcov odhy &w€crx€ rijs apcofiaro^^Spov, mBdvep ray alxP'a^dirojy 
oLKovfiy ^y. Strabo, p. 782. 
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the same distance that had occupied him six months on his 
advance; returning in the first instance to ISTegrana, nine 
days’ march ; thence in eleven days to a place called the 
Seven Wells (Hepta Phreata), and thence through a peaceful 
country by two villages called Chaalla and Malotha to a place 
named Egra, situated on the sea-coast, and subject to the Mng 
of the Nabateans, where he was able to embark his troops and 
transport them by sea to Myos Hormus. 

§ 2. Detailed as is this account in comparison with many 
similar notices,® it is almost impossible to extract from it any 
definite geographical information. Even the point from whence 
Gallus set out on his march, Leuce Come, though described as 
an important emporium of trade— a position which we find it 
still occupying near a century later ‘—has been much disputed, 
but the probabilities certainly preponderate in favour of a 
place called Howara, situated in exactly 25° of N. latitude, 
and distant about 200 miles from Kosseir ; Egra, the place to 
which he returned, must apparently have been not far from 
Leuce Come, as the manner in which Strabo contrasts the 
time occupied on his advance and his return implies that he 
must have come back (approximately at least) to the same 
point from which he set out.® Hence we may infer that the 
farthest point reached, Marsiaba, could not have been much 


® Tims Pliny, tliongli dwelling upon 
the importance of the expedition of 
Oallus as the only one which had 
penetrated into the interior of Arabia 
(Bomana arma solus in earn terram 
adhuc intulit JElius Gallus ex equestri 
ordine), contents himself with giving 
us the names of the towns which he 
destroyed, without any indication of 
their geographical sequence or position, 
except that Oaripeta (a name not found 
in Strabo) was the farthest point to 
which he penetrated (Flin. H. N. vi. 
28, § 160). Dion Cassius, who also 
gives a brief history of the campaign 
(liii. 29), mentions no name except 
Athloula (*'A0AovAa), evidently the same 
with the Athrulia of Strabo, but which 
he regards as the farthest point at- 


tained. 

^ See 'the Periplus Maris Erythrsei, 
§19. 

2 Nor could be have found the means 
of transport across the gulf, till he re- 
turned to the friendly country of the 
Nabatseans. But the position of Egra 
is as uncertain as that of Leuce Come. 
Ptolemy indeed places a town of the 
name in lat. 26® ; but little reliance 
can be placed on his latitudes, and as 
he does not mention Leuce Come at all, 
he gives no clue to their relative posi- 
tion. Egra must have been situated 
to the south of Leuce Come, as Gallus 
could never have returned, without 
knowing it, to a point beyond that from 
which he started. 
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more than 60 days’ march— about 700 miles at the utmost- 
distant from Leuce Come. This would bring us to the borders 
of Yemen^ which would accord with the account of their having 
reached a comparatively fertile country, and with the state- 
ment (on which however very little dependence can be placed) 
of their having approached within a few days’ march of the 
Land of Spices. But Marsiaba itself cannot be determined 
with any approach to certainty. The name is probably identi- 
cal with Mariaba, but it is very uncertain whether it is the 
same with the celebrated city of that name, the capital of the 
Sabseans, for it is certain that there were several towns of 
the same name. In the present imperfect state of our know- 
ledge of the interior of Arabia all further investigation seems 
hopeless.; the name of the Ehammanite is otherwise wholly 
unknown, and all such appellations of the subordinate tribes 
of Arabs must in all ages have been very fluctuating and 
uncertain.^ 

The accounts brought back by Gallus, as derived from 
hearsay information, of the great wealth of the Arabians, 
especially the Sabseans, coincided with the notions previously 
entertained upon the subject.'^ But it is remarkable that 
both Strabo and Pliny, while dwelling upon the abundance of 
spices and precious stones produced in their country, ascribe 
the great accumulation of wealth in their hands to the circum- 
stance that while they were continually receiving gold and 
silver in exchange for their own productions, they spent 
nothing in return upon goods imported from other countries.® 

§ 3. Immediately connected with the expedition of JElius 
Gallus into Arabia and more successful in its results, was that 
of Petronius into Ethiopia. That country, as has been already 
mentioned, was at this time governed by a queen named 
Candace, said to have been a woman of masculine energy of 
character, who took advantage of the Eoman forces in Egypt 


® See Note F, p. 204. 

* See Chapter XVIII p. 58. 


« Strabo, xvL 4, § 22; Plin. H.N. 
vL 28, § 162. 
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being weakened^ as she conceived, by the absence of a large 
part of them in Arabia, to attack the frontier fortress of Syene, 
which she took by surprise, as well as Elephantine and Phite. 
The Roman governor, C. Petronius, however, quickly recovered 
possession of these towns and followed up his advantage by 
penetrating into Ethiopia, where he defeated the army of 
Candace in a great battle, and took the city of Pselchis. Prom 
thence he advanced as far as Premnis, called by Strabo a 
strong city, which he took, and then proceeded to attack 
Napata, the capital of Candace. This he also took, and 
destroyed, carrying off the inhabitants into captivity ; but he 
did not think it expedient to advance farther, and having 
refortified Premnis and left there a Roman garrison with 
provisions for two years, he himself returned to Alexandria. 
Candace soon after assembled another large force, with which 
she attacked the Roman garrison at Premnis, but Petronius 
was able to relieve it, and the Ethiopian queen again sued for 
peace. This time the Roman governor compelled her to send 
an embassy to Augustus himself, who wus at this time wintering 
at Samos ; where her envoys were received with distinction 
and admitted to favourable terms, even the tribute previously 
imposed being remitted.® 

According to Strabo, in advancing from Pselchis to Premnis, 
Petronius traversed the sandy desert in which the army of 
Cambyses had perished. This is clearly a mistake, for it was 
the army sent against the Oasis of Ammon that was lost in the 
sands — -not that which Cambyses himself led into Ethiopia, 
of which Strabo was evidently thinking. But the fact that 
Petronius traversed a sandy desert of considerable extent, in 
which it was thought possible that such a catastrophe could 
have occurred, seems to indicate that he took the road, gene- 
rally followed by modern caravans, directly across the desert 
from Korosko to Abu Hamed, so as to cut off the great bend of 
the Nile. In this case Premnis was probably situated near 


® Strabo, xvii. 1, pp, 820-821 ; Dion Cass. liv. 5. 
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the angle of that riyer, in the neighbourhood of Abu Hamed, 
which is distant about 100 miles from Meraue, the site of 
Napata. It is probably the same name with the Primis of 
Pliny ^ and Ptolemy ; but the latter author mentions two places 
of the name, which he calls Primis Magna and Parva.® One 
of these may probably be identified with Ibrim, a place 
between Pselchis and the Second Cataract, but this can have 
nothing to do with the Premnis of Strabo, which appears to 
have been not far from Napata, and it is clear that, in order 
to reach it Petronius quitted the Nile and traversed a desert 
tract Pselchis is clearly identified with Dakkeh, and it is but 
a little distance above that place that the caravan route strikes 
off from Korosko. This route would indeed present great 
difficulties to the passage of an army; ^ but not such as can 
be pronounced insuperable by troops possessing such hardiness 
and powers of endurance as the Eomans displayed on several 
other occasions. And the site of Napata being clearly esta- 
blished, in the immediate neighbourhood of J ebel Barkal, the 
road across the desert must have been at this period well 
known.^ 

§ 4. Another expedition that attracted considerable attention 
about the same period was that of Cornelius Balbus against 
the Garamantes in the interior of Africa. The name of the 
Garamantes, as we have seen, was already known to Herodo- 
tus,^ and was doubtless familiar to the Greeks of Cyrene, who 


7 Plin. JJ. xY. vi. 29, s. 35, § 181. 
That author enumerates the towns 
taken by Petronius in the following 
order: Pselcis, Primis, Aboccis, Pth- 
thuris, Cambusis, Atteva, Stadisis 
(where there was a cataract of the 
Nile), and finally Napata. He asserts 
that Petronius had proceeded, in all, 
970 Eoman miles from Syene, a great 
exaggeration. The towns mentioned 
by Pliny would appear, from a com- 
parison with Ptolemy, to have been 
situated on the west or left bank of the 
N ile. But Pliny seems to have followed 
quite a different account of this expe- 
dition from Strabo. 


^ Upifiis ^ IlpniAis fjLiKpd^ md Upifiis 
^ fi^ydXT}, Ptol. iv, 7, § 19. He 
places the latter two degrees to the 
south of the former, and Napata be- 
tween the two. 

® See the description of it by Hoskins 
(Travels in Ethiopia^ pp. 19-32), and 
Lepsius {Brief e ms Aeqypten, pp. 124- 

136). 

^ It appears that this route was cer- 
tainly frequented in ancient times, as 
inscriptions in hieroglyphics are found 
at the wells. Hoskins, p. 24. Concern- 
ing the site of Napnta, sec above, p. 168. 

2 See Chapter VIII. p. 278. 
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held extensive commercial relations with the barharian tribes 
of the interior. But we hear no more of them until the whole 
extent of the Carthaginian territory in Africa, including the 
coast regions adjoining the two Syrtes, had passed under the 
po wer of the Bo mans. It was then that Balbus, being ap- 
pointed governor of the province of Africa, determined (in 
B.o. 20) to carry his arms against these independent tribes of 
the interior, over whom he obtained sufficient successes to 
entitle him to claim a triumph;^ but we have very little 
information concerning the extent or character of his expedi- 
tion. We learn only from Pliny that he took the towns of 
Oy damns (Ghadamis) and Garama, which is termed by Pliny 
clarissimum oppidum,” and was evidently at that period the 
capital of Fezzan, as Mourzuk is at the present day.^ There 
is therefore no doubt that he actually penetrated as far as 
Fezzan; the name of which, Phazania, became henceforth 
known to the Eoman geographers ; but of course no permanent 
conquest of these outlying regions was attempted.^ Com- 
mercial intercourse was however continued, though with diffi- 
culty, the wandering tribes obstructing it by filling up the 
wells with sand. The route taken by Balbus was apparently 
from the neighbourhood of the Lesser Syrtis (the Gulf of 
Cabes), through Ghadamis to Fezzan ; it was not till the reign 
of Vespasian that the direct route from CEa (Tripoli) was dis- 
covered and found to be shorter by four days" journey.® A 
long list is given by Pliny of the names of places which 
figured in the triumph of Balbus, but these were of course 
mere villages, and none of them can be identified, except the 


* Plin. H. N. V. 5, § 36 ; Fast. Capifc. 
This triumph attracted especial atten- 
tion as being the first ever celebrated 
by one who was not a native Boman 
citizen, Balbus being a native of Gades 
in Spain, from which circumstance he 
derived the surname of Gaclitanus 
(Plin. I, c, ; Veil. Pat. ii. 51 ; Strabo, 
iii. p. 169). 

It still retains the name of Germa, 
or Germ, and is about 70 miles to the 


N. W. of Mourzuk. 

® During the insurrection of Tacfa- 
rinas, in Humidia, in the reign of 
Tiberius, the Garamantes appear as an 
independent people, who for a time 
supported the rebel chief, and after his 
death sent envoys to Eome to sue for 
pardon. They attracted attention as a 
people rarely seen (“Garamantumlegati, 
raro in urbe visi.” Tac. Ann. iv, 23). 

6 Plin. ic. 
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two already mentioned. It is remarkable ibat Strabo, tbough 
be mcideatally alludes to the triumph of Balbus, seems to 
haye had no detailed information concerning his expedition, 
abd his knowledge of the Garamantes was very vague and 
imperfect, even the names of Cy damns and Garama being 
apparently unknowm to him. Nor is any notice of the campaign 
found in Dion Cassius. But the excitement caused at Eome 
by the triumph over a people in so remote a situation is suffi- 
ciently shown by the well-known introduction of their name 
in Virgil,^ among the conquests destined to adorn the reign 
of Augustus. 


Sectiok 4. — Wan in Germany, 

§ 1. It was not till a later period of the reign of Augustus 
that the Eoman arms became the means of adding largely to the 
knowledge previously possessed of Germany and the north of 
Europe. We have already seen how imperfect was the geo- 
graphical information of Csesar concerning Germany. Though 
he had obtained correctly the names of several of the chief 
tribes into which the nation was at that time divided : — the 
Suevi, Marcomanni, Cherusci and Sigambri — as well as the 
more neighbouring tribes of the TJbii,® the Usipetes and Tenc- 
teri, all of which immediately adjoined the Ehine, and he was 
acquainted in a vague way with the vast extent of the forests 
which stretched into the interior of the country, he does not 
mention the names of any of the great rivers which form so 
important a feature in the geography of northern Germany, 


^ aui^r et Oaratnaatas et Indos 
Proferet imperium. 

JiliL vi. 795. 

If these lines refer, as there is every 
probability, to the exploits of Balhns, 
they must have been written in the 
last year of the poef s life, as the 
triumph of Balbus took place in the 
spring of b.c. 19, and Virgil died in the 
autumn of the same year. 

® The XJbians, who, in the time of 


OsBsar, were on the right bank of the 
Bhine, opposite to the Treviri (iv. 18), 
had been allowed by Agrippa to cross 
the river, and establish themselves on 
its western bank (Strab. iv. p. 19T). 
Their chief town (ci vitas IJbiorum, 
Tacit. Anna!. I 37) subsequently re- 
ceived a Roman colony, and became 
thc^ celebrated Colonia Agrippina, 
which still retains the name of Cologne. 
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and assume a prominent part in the subsequent campaigns of 
the Roman generals. 

The Roman governors of Gaul were for the most part content 
with maintaining the frontiers of the province, and defending 
the line of the Rhine against the incursions of their German 
neighbonrs. Drusus, the step-son of Augustus, was the first 
(after the dictator Csesar) who crossed the Rhine and carried 
his arms into the enemy’s country (b.c. 12), Setting out from 
the Island of the Batavi — ^as the Romans called the island 
formed at that time by the confluent streams of the Rhine, the 
Waal and the Meuse, ^ — he crossed the Rhine into the territory 
of the Usipetes, and from thence into that of the Sigambri, 
both of which he laid waste to a considerable extent. Returning 
thence to the Island, where he had assembled a considerable 
fleet, he sailed by an artificial channel or canal, which had 
been dug under his directions, into the great lake that at that 
time occupied a part of what is now the Zuyder Zee, and from 
thence by an arm of the Rhine into the Ocean.^ Here he con- 
tinued his voyage along the coast of the North Sea, as far as 
the mouth of the Ems (Amisia), effecting the submission of the 
Frisians, whose name appears for the first time on this occasion. 
They seem to have received him in a friendly manner, and 
even rendered him service as allies. It was otherwise with the 
Ohauci, who dwelt on the east bank of the Ems, and whom he 
consequently attacked, but with heavy loss, owing in part to 
the imperfect knowledge possessed by the Romans of the tides, 
a frequent source of disaster to them in these northern seas. 
The approach of winter compelled him to return, but he had 


® It is first mentioned under this 
name by Omsar {B. G. iv. 10). 

^ The course pursued by Drusus on 
this occasion is best known to us by 
that pursued by his son Germanicus, 
who is said to have followed precisely 
in his father's footsteps (Tacit. A7mah 
ii. 6, 8), The topography of these 
countries is extremely obscure, on ac- 
count of the physical changes that have 
subsequently occurred, and especially 


the formation of the Zuyder Zee, which 
did not take place till the 13th century. 
But it would appear that there were 
several lakes, the largest of them bear- 
ing the name of Flevo, or Flevus, which 
had a navigable outlet into the North 
Sea. They were fed probably by the 
Yssel, and the canal dug by Drusus 
may have opened the communication 
between the Rhino and the Yssel. But 
the whole subject is very difficalt. 
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earned the glory of being the first Roman general who had. 
ever navigated the Northern Ocean.^ 

§ 2. The next year (b.o. 11) he returned to the customary land- 
warfare ; and again crossing the Rhine into the territory of the 
Usipetes and Tfencteri, threw a bridge over the river Lnpia 
(Lippe)/by which he advanced into the country of the Sigam- 
bri, and thence into that of the Oherusci, which he traversed 
successfully till he reached the banks of the Visurgis (Weser), 
Here he was checked by want of provisions and bad weather^ 
and determined to retreat, which he accomplished with some 
difSculty, leaving however a fortified post with a garrison at a 
place called Aliso, on the banks of the Lippe, and another in 
the land of the Chatti, on the right bank of the Rhine.^ 

In his third campaign (b.c. 9) Drusus began his invasion by 
the land of the Chatti, where his newly erected fortress secured 
his base of operations, and passing through them to the Suevi, 
he forced his way, not without continual combats, through their 
territory also into that of the Cherusci, which he again tra- 
versed as far as the Weser. This time he crossed that river 
also, and pressed onwards as far as the Albis (the Elbe), where 
he was met (it is said) by a vision, which compelled him to 
retreat, after erecting a trophy on the banks of the river to 
mark the extreme term of his advance.^ The portent was 
fulfilled by his untimely death, the result of a fall from his 
horse. But young as he was — he died in his thirtieth year — 
Drusus had marked his government not only by these daring 


* “ Oceanum septentrionalem primus 
Eomanorumducumnavigavit.” Sueton. 
Claudi i. 

The only inteUigible account of 
these campaigns of Drusus is contained 
in Dion Cassius (liv. 32, 33), but is un- 
fortunately very concise. They were 
described by Livy in the three last 
books of his history (which ended with 
the death of Drusus), and the loss of 
these is much to be regretted. The 
few notices found in Floras (iv. 12) and 
Orosius (vi. 21) are doubtless derived 
from that soui'ce, but they are so rhe- 


torical and unconnected as to be utterly 
worthless. 

® Dion Cass. liv. 33. 

^ These Tropma Drusi are again 
mentioned by Ptolemy (ii. 11, § 28), 
but there is no clue to their situation. 
Strabo (vii. p. 291) speaks of Drusus as 
carrying on the war, just before his 
death, between the Khine and the 
Saale (Salas), which would point to his 
having reached the Elbe a long way 
from its mouth; but this seems at 
variance with all else that we know of 
his operations. 
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expeditions into tlie heart of the enemy’s country, but by 
measures of a more permanent chai’acter-—siich as the con-- 
strnction of the canal from the Rhine to the Lake JFleTuSs 
which always continued to bear the name of the Fossa Dr u- 
siana, and was an important means of military communication.*^ 
He erected also a chain of forts along the line of the Rhine, 
most of which by degrees grew into flourishing towns/ and 
threw a permanent bridge over that river at Bonn.^ He may 
be considered therefore as in great measure the founder of 
that Roman civilization on the Rhine, which gradually attained 
to so remarkable a development. 

§ 3. The next year (b.o. 8) Tiberius succeeded his brother on 
the Rhine, and in his turn crossed that river, but was met in a 
peaceful spirit, and the neighbouring tribes of G-ermans, in- 
eluding even the fierce Sigambri, submitted to give hostages 
for their good behaviour. Some years later (a.d. 4) Tiberius 
resumed the offensive, and after reducing to submission the 
Oherusci, as well as some less important tribes, crossed the 
Weser and pressed forward to the banks of the Elbe. 

The next year (a.d. 5) was marked by more important ope- 
rations, Tiberius himself having for the second time advanced 
at the head of his army to the Elbe, while his fleet sailed 
round to the mouth of the same river, and ascended it far 
enough to form a junction with the land forces. But this 
combined operation was not attended with any really im- 
portant results;® beyond the submission of the Chauci, who 


® Tacit. Annal. ii. 8; Sueton. Claud, i. 

® Florus, iv. 12, §26. 

^ This appears to be the meaning of 
Fiorns (1. c.), though the passage, as it 
stands in the MSS., is certainly corrupt. 

® This is the distinct statement of 
Dion Cassius (Iv. 28) concerning both 
these campaigns of Tiberius. Kaijiexf>t 
ye Tov 'irorafiov, irp^repoy fiev rod Ovl- 
cro{fpyoVf jiera Se rovro koX rov *AAi3iov, 
'Kpoex^p'flO'^v' oh fieuroi Ka,l a^iopLV7}}i6veV’- 
r6v ri rire y lirpaxH^ There is obvi- 
ously great exaggeration in the accoxint 
of them given by Velleius Paterculus 


(ii. 104-107), unfortunately the only 
author from whom we derive any 
details. His extravagant flattery of 
Tiberius was combined in this instance 
with the desire to fxtol the importance 
of military exploits in which he had 
himself taken part. 

It is much more strange that Bean 
Merivale should not only adopt the 
exaggerated views of VeUeius, but 
should actually speak of this second 
campaign of Tiberius — which was 
marked by no decisive action, and pro- 
duced no lasting result — as “the most 
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at this period dwelt between the Weser and the Elbe ; and a 
defeat of the Langobardi, a nation whose name here occurs for 
the first time in history. They appear to have been at this 
period settled on the left bank of the Elbe, though we soon 
afterwards find them established beyond that river.® 

It was undoubtedly the voyage of the Eoman fleet that on 
this occasion attracted the most attention; and it would be 
interesting to know what it really accomplished. The navi- 
gation of the Northern Ocean was at that time regarded as in 
itself so remarkable an event that even the voyage to the 
mouth of the Elbe would be considered a great exploit, and 
would easily become the subject of much exaggeration. If 
indeed we could trust to Pliny, it would seem that the fleet 
had advanced northwards as far as the Cimbrian Promontory — 
the extreme northern point of Jutland ^ — but this seems highly 
improbable. Such a voyage, more than double the length of 
that already accomplished, through seas wholly unknown, and 
without any adequate motive,— all possibility of combination 
with the land forces being here out of the question — would be 
wholly at variance with the ordinary practice of Eoman com- 
manders. Nor could it have failed to attract general notice ; 
but we find no other mention of it. It is not even alluded 
to by Yelleius Paterculus, who has shown every disposition to 
magnify and exaggerate all that took place under the com- 
mand of Tiberius. Augustus himself in the celebrated inscrip- 
tion of Ancyra speaks of his fleet as sailing towards the east 
to the extreme parts of the world,’’ ® but no definite meaning 


remarkable for the success of its far- 
sighted arrangements of any recorded 
in ancient military history.” {History 
of the Boraans under the Hmpire, yol. 
iv. p. 310.) 

® Augustus, it is said, had prohibited 
the Roman armies from crossing the 
Elbe ; and Tiberius turned back from 
that river, which was never again 
reached by a Roman general. 

^ “ Septemtrionalis vero Oceanus ma- 
jore ex parte navigatus est, auspiciis 


Divi August!, Germaniam classe oir- 
cumvectaad Oimbrorum promontorium, 
et inde immense mari prospecto, aut 
famacognito, ad Scythicam plagam et 
humore nimio rigentia.” (Plin. JT. AT. 
ii.67,§167.) 

* “ ClassisRomana ah ostio Rheni ad 
solis orientis regionem usque ad orbis 
extrema navigavit, quo neque terra 
neque mari quisquam Romanorum ante 
id tempus adit.” (Monum. Ancyranumt 
ed. Zumpi p. 34.) 
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can be attached to snch rhetorical expressions. ^It would how- 
ever seem probable that the Eomans first brought back from 
this voyage some vague information concerning the existence 
of the great promontory or peninsula extending far towards 
the north, and of an extensive bay, to which they gave the 
name of Codanus Sinus, beyond it to the east. The Cimbri, 
who inhabited the modern Holstein as well as the peninsula 
itself, sent envoys to make their submission,^ and the Eomans 
may readily have acquired the information from them, 

§ 4. While the Eoman generals were thus occupied in the 
north of Germany, great changes had taken place in the more 
southern portions of that country. The Marcomanni, one of 
the most powerful and warlike of the German tribes,^ who 
appear to have been at one time settled between the Ehine, 
the Main and the Danube, had been persuaded to migrate 
from this region, and establish themselves in the midst of the 
forests of Bohemia, where they considered themselves secure 
from attack. Here they gradually strengthened themselves, 
under the command of a native leader named Maroboduus 
until they were able to subdue or to reduce to submission all 
the neighbouring tribes, so as to extend their power from the 
Danube to the Elbe and the Saab It was probably in con- 
nection with these movements that L. Domitius Ahenobarbus 
(the grandfather of the emperor Nero) had some years before 
(b.o, 2) been led to take part in favour of the Hermunduri, 
who had been expelled from their native abodes, and took 
advantage' of the opportunity to penetrate into the heart of 
Germany. He even crossed the Elbe without opposition, and 
after concluding a treaty with the natives immediately beyond 
it, erected an altar in honour of Augustus.® 


^ Ibid. p. 35. It may well be sus- 
pected that tbe Eoman fleet really ad- 
vanced no furtber than one of the pro- 
montories of Sleswick, and would then 
readily accept the idea that this was 
tbe great northern promontory of which 
they had undoubtedly heard from the 
Cimbri. 

Tbe Marcomanni are mentioned by 


Csesar among the tribes that composed 
the army of Ariovistus (E. G, i. 51). 
At this time they dwelt neMrer the 
Bhine : their migration to Buliemia 
under the direction of Maroboduus is 
attested by Strabo (vii. 1, p, 290) and 
Velleius (ii. 108). 

® Tacit. Annal, xv. 44 ; Dion Cass. Iv. 
10 a. 
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But this expedition, like so many others, had produced no 
permanent impression. Maroboduus had continued to consoli- 
date his power, and was become the most formidable adversary 
of the Romans in Germany. Hence Tiberius, after having, as 
he supposed, put down all opposition in the north, determined 
to direct his arms against the Marcomanni, and for this 
purpose concerted a well-arranged plan of attack, according 
to which he was himself to advance from Carnuntum on the 
Danube, while Sentius Saturninus, a general of proved ability, 
was to lead another large army from the banks of the Rhine, 
through the Hercynian forest, to the frontiers of Bohemia.® 
This plan was however frustrated by the great revolt of the 
Pannonians, Dalmatians and Illyrians already alluded to, 
which compelled Tiberius to draw off his legions into those 
provinces; a treaty was concluded with Maroboduus, and the 
Marcomanni were for the present left in undisturbed possession 
of their newly acquired home. 

§ 5. Though the accounts which represent the north of 
Germany, from the Rhine to the Weser, as at this time com- 
pletely subdued and rapidly approximating to the condition 
of a Roman province, are probably much exaggerated, it 
seems certain that Roman habits of life and Roman civiliza- 
tion were really beginning to make considerable progress 
among the tribes beyond the Rhine, as they had already done 
on the left side of the river. And had not this gradual opera- 
tion been abruptly checked, the same process of transformation 
that took place in Gaul, would probably have extended to 
Germany also. But an end was suddenly put to all such 
progress, and the advance of the Roman arms permanently 
arrested at the Rhine, by the great defeat of Quintilius Varus 
in A.D. 9.'^ That memorable disaster, involving the total de- 
struction of an army of three legions, and the loss of the 
important frontier post of Aliso,® changed the whole aspect of 


® Veil. Pat. ii. 109. 

^ Floras, who wrote under Hadrian, 
remarks, after relating the defeat of 
Varus : “ Hac clade factum ut im- 


perium, quod in littore Oceani non 
steterat, in ripa Rheni fluminis staret ” 
(Floras, Epit. iv. 12). 

* See Note G, p. 206. 
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affairs iii Grermany, and was never retrieved. Tlie actual scene 
of its occurrence cannot be definitely determined, and from 
tbe natnre of tbe engagement, or rather series of engagements, 
that ended in the annihilation of the Eoman force, there is 
little cine to its identification. It undoubtedly occurred within 
the limits of the Tentoburger Wald— the Teutoburgensis 
Saltus of Tacitus — a tract of rugged forest country extending 
from S.E. to N.W. between the Lippe and the Weser, from the 
neighbourhood of Paderborn to that of Osnabriick. But the 
precise locality that was marked by the death of Varus and 
Ms surviving officers cannot be identified.^ No tradition 
attaches to any particular spot, nor have the researches of 
modem antiquaries succeeded in discovering any remains that 
might enable us to trace the movements of the Eoman army, 
or determine the scene of the final disaster. A few years later, 
while the traces were still recent, the locality was visited by 
Germanicus, who paid funeral honours to the fallen Eomans, 
but the tumulus erected on this occasion to mark the site was 
shortly afterwards purposely destroyed by the Germans.^ 

§ 6. The subsequent campaigns of the Eomans in this quarter 
had comparatively little geographical interest, Tiberius, in 
A.D. 11, again crossed the Ehine and made a show of invading 
Germany, but his movements were slow and cautious, and led 
to no practical result. After his accession to the throne the 
command of the army on the Ehine devolved on the young 
Germanicus, who earned a great military reputation in three 
successive campaigns (a.b. 14-16), but did not actually pene- 
trate into Germany so far as his father Drusus and Tiberius 
had already done. Though he boasted, on a trophy that he 
erected on Ms most distant battle field, that he had subdued 
all the nations between the Ehine and the Elbe,^ he certainly 


» See Note H, p. 207. 

^ Tac. Ann. ii. 7. 

^ “ Caesar coBgeriem armoram stnixSt, 
superbo cum titulo : debeUatis inter 
Bbenum Albimque nationibus exer- 
citum Tiberii Csesaris ea monimeuta 
Marti et Jovi et Augusto sacravisse.” 


Tacit. Anml. ii. 22. 

In like manner be celebrated bis 
triumph in tbe following year “de 
Cheruscis Obattisque et Angrivariis, 
quseque alise nationes usque ad Albim 
colunt” (Id. ibid. 41). Of these tbe 
Angrivarii, whose name appears for 
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never approacted' ilie' latter river in person, and ' had in iact 
only just crossed the Weser. His fleet, which had sailed round 
as far as the, month of theEms, sustained great loss from a 
storm on: its homeward voyage, and Grermanicns himself with 
difficulty escaped. The Eomans however, at this period seem 
to have still maintained some' garrisons in these maritime 
districts, and the two tribes of the Frisians and the Ohanci 
continued faithful to the Roman alliance. 

Meanwhile the : sonthem nations of Germany; had been 
divided by internal discord, and Marobodnns, who had at one 
time assnmed so threatening a position, was ultimately driven 
from Ms throne, and having taken refuge in the Roman 
dominions, lived and died an exile at Ravenna.^ The Roman 
arms made no progress in this quarter, bnt they appear to 
have already began to occupy, or at least to extend their 
jurisdiction over the south-western corner of Germany, lying 
between the Rhine, the Necbar and the Danube ; a district 
subsequently known as the Agri Decumates, and which was 
for a considerable period incorporated with the Roman Empire. 


Sectioh 5.— Dioiows. 

§ 1. Among the Greek writers contemporary with the reign 
of Augustus there is one who deserves a brief notice in this 
place, though his work was not directly of a geographical 
character. This is the well-known historian Diodorus, com- 
monly known as Diodobus Siculijs, from his having been a 
native of Agyiium in Sicily; His voluminous historical work, 
to which he gave the name of Bibliotheca Historica, as if it 
formed a complete historical library in itself, extended to forty 
hooks (fifteen of which have been preserved to us) and was 


the first time in this campaign, dwelt 
on both banks of the Weser, between 
the Oberiisci and the ChancL They 


are again mentioned by Tacitus in the 
Germania (c, 33). 

3 Tac. Ann. ii. 62, 63. 
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intended to comprise a general, history of the world, including' 
that of the harbarians and Eomans as well as the Greeks,, from 
the commencement of historical tradition to the beginning of 
the Gaulish wars of Julius Osesar.'^ Though he himself tells 
us that this last date (b,o. 59) was the appointed terminus of 
his undertaking, it is certain from his own expressions that 
he surviYcd the death of Caesar, and that his work was not 
published till after that event.® On the other hand the 
absence of all allusion, in his elaborate description of Egypt, 
to that country having passed under the government of Eome, 
renders it probable that it was published before b.o. 30, when 
Egypt was annexed to the Eoman Empire. 

Of the historical merits or qualifications of Diodorus it does 
not fall within the province of the present work to speak ; it 
is enough to say that the uncritical character of his work, 
which disfigures it throughout, is not less apparent in the few 
notices that have a direct hearing upon geography, than in 
the more strictly historical portions of his narrative. Though 
he himself tells us that he spent more than thirty years in 
the preparation of his great work, and that he undertook 
many laborious and dangerous journeys in order to visit those 
parts of Asia and Europe which were of the chief historical 
interest, and make himself personally acquainted with the 
localities,® it is certain that very little trace is to be found of 
any advantage resulting from this cause. Much as we owe to 
the laborious compilation of Diodorus for having preserved 
to us an outline of many periods of ancient history, which 
would otherwise have been almost totally lost, it is impossible 
not to feel that it is a mere farrago of materials of very 
unequal value, jumbled together without any attempt at 
critical judgement or selection. 

§ 2. Nowhere are these defects more apparent than in the 


^ Diodor. i. 4. 

^ This is evident from the title of 
Diviis (o Bik ra$ Tpd^eis TTpocrayopevSels 


Beds), which he repeatedly associates 
with his name, i. 4, v. 21. 

« i 4. 
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first five books, which contain brief notices of the early history 
of the Egyptians, Assyrians, Chaldaeans, &c., together with 
accounts of the Ethiopians, Arabians, Indians, Scythians and 
other nations, which would haye been of considerable value 
and interest to ns had they been compiled with somewhat 
more judgement and critical sagacity. As it is they con- 
tribute very little to our positive knowledge of the nations 
to which they relate, and almost nothing to our geographical 
acquaintance with the countries they inhabited. Among the 
few portions of this part of the work that are really trust- 
worthy and valuable is the long and detailed account of the 
Ethiopian nations adjoining the Red Sea, which is taken — as 
has been already pointed out, and as we are indeed informed 
by Diodorus himself — directly from Agatharchides and Artemi- 
dorus,^ and which would have been an important accession to 
our geographical knowledge had we not happened to possess 
the same information from another source.® 

§ 3. The fifth book contains notices of the various islands in 
the Mediterranean, some of which are not without interest, 
though his account of Sicily is singularly poor and meagre, 
considering that he was a native of the island.^ To these are 
appended, as it were in passing, a brief notice of an island in 
the Atlantic Sea, beyond the Pillars of Hercules, several days’ 
sail from the coast of Africa, which would appear to be based 
upon the accounts of the recently discovered island already 
noticed, though greatly exaggerated, representing it as of large 
size and containing navigable rivers p and a tolerably full 
account of the British Islands. This last is evidently derived 
in great part from the information obtained by Csesar, to whose 
expedition he expressly refers, as the first time that Britain had 
ever been visited by a foreign invader. In one respect indeed 


^ Biodor. iii. 11, 

8 See Chapter XVIII. §§ 2, 3, 

® On the other hand his account of 
the Balearic, or Gymnesian Islands (as 
they were termed by the Greeks), is 


one of the best that is preserved to ns 
from antiq^nity (v. 18). 

‘ V. 19. Concerning this island, see 
Chapter XVIII. p. 81. 
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I Ms geograpHcal information was in advance of that fnrnislied 

I , ns by Caesar Mmself, or any later geographer till the time of 

! Ptolemy— that he gives ns the names of the three promon- 

tories forming the angles of the triangular, island.^ which ^he 
I names Cantinm^ Belerinm (evidently the Bolerinm of Ptolemy^, 

the Land’s End) and Horcas, the most northern headland, to 
; which Ptolemy also gives the name of Orcas, evidently in con- 

; nection with the adjacent group of the Orcades.^ 

I § 4. To this he adds the most circumstantial account found 

I in any ancient writer of the production of tin in Britain,^ This, 

as he correctly tells us,^ was found only in the part of 'the 
f island adjoining the promontory of Belerinm, the ' inhabitants 

I of which were the most hospitable and civilized of all the 

I Britons, on account of the extensive commerce resulting from 

j this cause. The tin extracted from' these mines was. fused 

into ingots of a peculiar shape, and carried to a small island 
adjoining Britain of the name of Ictis. Here it was purchased 
I by traders, who carried it to Gaul, where it was transported over 

land on horses in about thirty days to the mouths of the Rhone. 
I The island of Ictis is described as surrounded by the sea at 

. high water, but connected with the main land by a tract of 

sand, which was left bare at low water, so as to render it a 
: peninsula, to which the tin was carried in waggons. This cha- 

racteristic account leaves no reasonable doubt that the locality 
indicated was St. Michael’s Mount, to which the description 
precisely answers, and which contains a small port such as 
I would have been well suited to ancient traders.® From whence 

■ 2',l)iod..v. 21 .' to Massilia and Narlbo. ■2.'. 

f' ® It is remarkable that while he here * The resemblance of the name to 

correctly describes the tin-producing that of Vectis — the Isle of Wight — has 
mines as situated on the main island led some modern writers to suppose 
of Britain, he has no mention in this that to he the island meant; hut in 
place of the name of the Oassiterides or such cases the resemblance of physical 
Tin Islands, which he in common with characteristics outweighs enormously 
almost all other writers considered as that of mere name. Nor could the Isle 
connected with Spain and describes of Wight have been by possibility at 
them elsewhere accordingly (v. 38), any time the centre of the tin-trade, 

; where he however repeats the statement which, as Diodorus himself points out, 

that a great quantity of tin was trans- was confined to the district near the 

^ ported from Britain to the opposite Dand^s End, to which he gives the 

■ shores of Gaul, and from thouce overland name of Belerium. 
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Diodorus received this mformatiou we have no knowledge* 
There can be little doubt that his island of Ictis is the same 
with the Mictis of Timseus, though that writer, as we have 
seen, had only a very confused idea of its position: but his 
detailed account of the mode in which the tin was carried 
across Gaul to the mouths of the Ehone (i.e. to Massilia) seems 
to point to some much more recent source of information* It 
may not improbably have been derived from that obtained by 
P* Orassusj the lieutenant of Caesar, which is recorded to us by 
Strabo.® 

It is eminently characteristic of the uncritical character of 
mind of Diodorus, that in the same book with this account 
of Britain, he has given at considerable length a description 
of the island of Panchaia in the Erythraean Sea,^ taken from 
Euhemerus, whose work is justly treated by Strabo and other 
authors as a pure and absolute fiction.® 


« Strabo, iii. 5, § 11, p. 176. ^ Biodor. v. 42-46. 

® See Strabo, i. p. 47, ii. p. 102, &c. 
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NOTE A,p. 144 

ALPINE TEIBES. 

The ethnology of these Alpine tribes is still ¥ery obscure. But it 
would appear certain that none of them were Germans, The well- 
known statement of Livy that the Bhaeti and other Alpine nations 
were of kindred origin with the Etruscans (Liv. v. 33 : Alpinis 
quoque ea gentibus hand duhie origo est, maxime Eaetis : quos loca 
ipsa efferarunt, ne quid ex antique prater sonum linguae, nec eum 
incorruptum, retinerent ”) is one of those assertions of the value of 
which it is almost impossible to judge : but supported as it is by the 
statement of their retaining a similarity of language— a fact of which 
the Eomans were well able to judge — we should be hardly justified 
in rejecting it altogether. But this Etruscan element was pro- 
bably confined to some of the more southerly tribes, occupying the 
slopes of the Alps adjoining Italy, into which they had been driven 
when expelled by the Gauls from the valley of the Po. The pre- 
ponderance of argument appears to be in favour of the Ehaetians 
(and with them the Vindelicians, who are always described as being 
a kindred tribe) being of Celtic or Gaulish extraction, (see Zeuss, 
Die DeutscJien, pp. 228-238 ; and Diefenbach, Celtica, vol. i. pp, 133- 
137). The same thing may be asserted more confidently of the 
Taui’iscans, who formed the bulk of the population of Noricum, 
and of the Scordiscans, a decidedly Celtic people (Strabo, vii. 
pp. 313, 315), who were at this period still settled in Pannonia. 
But the lapodes, a tribe who inhabited the Julian Alps between the 
Save and the Adriatic, are called by Strabo a mixed people, partly 
Gaulish and partly Illyrian (TaTroScs, rovro iirtiMKrov 'IXXvpiots 
Kal KcXrots Strabo, iv. p. 207): and there certainly seems 

reason to believe that the bulk of the Pannonians were an Illyrian 
race. 

Dion Cassius, who had himself been governor of the province of 
Dalmatia and upper Pannonia, has given us a graphic sketch of 
the Pannonians, whom he describes as KaKo/Siwrarot dvOpmTnov ovres: 
inhabiting a cold and barren country, producing neither oil nor 
wine, and compelled to make their drink as well as food from 
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"barley and millet. But tHs very poverty rendered tliem also tlie 
l)rav6st and most pugnacious of mankind. (Dion Cass. xlix. 36.) 
It is evident that this description could apply only to the tribes 
inhabiting the mountain districts on the borders of Dalmatia and 
Illyria, corresponding to the modern Bosnia and Herzegovina ; not 
to those that occupied the fertile plains on the banks of the Save 
and^the Drave. 

■ Dion Cassius (I. c.) ■ correctly points out the error committed by 
many Greek writers in confounding the Pannonians with the 
Peeonians, a people inhabiting the mountains in the north of 
Macedonia, with whom they had nothing in common : but he makes 
no statement with regard to the ethnic affinities of the Pannonians. 
The name first appears in history when the people came in contact 
with the Eoman arms. 


NOTEB, p. 157. 

GALATIA, 

Galatia, in this sense, included the cities of Iconium, Antioch of 
Pisidia, Derbe and Lystra, so well known from the part they bear in 
the travels' of St. Paul, and M. Eenan has well pointed out that it 
was to the inhabitants of these cities, and not to the Galatians, 
properly so called, that the Epistle to the Galatians was in all pro- 
bability addressed. (Eenan, St Pml^ pp. 48-50.) 

The original people of the name, who continued to inhabit the 
province where they had been settled ever since the time of 
Attains!., king of Pergamus, between the Sangarius and the 
Halys, retained their nationality with striking pertinacity. They 
continued to be divided into three tribes, the Tectosages, Troomi, 
and Tolistoboii ; all of them distinctly Gaulish names, and the first 
still borne in the time of Straho by a tribe in the south of Gaul. 
(Strabo, xii. p. 567.) They retained also their native language, 
which they continued to speak with very little change, as late as 
the time of Hieronymus, in the fourth century of the Christian era. 
(Hieronym. Comment in Epist ad Gdat ii. 3, p. 430). Their chief 
city at this time was Pessinus, but Ancyra became the capital of 
the Eoman province, and soon rose to the important position which 
it has ever since retained. 


Notes 0, D. 


JUBA. 
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NOTE 0,p.l6a 

TiaEBS. 

It was doubtless one of these tigers that Augustus afterwards 
exhibited in a cage on the occasion of the dedication of the theatre 
of Marcellns (Plin. JJ. N. viii. 17, § 65). This was the first tiger 
seen at Bome^ as we are expressly told by Pliny. But Dion Cassius 
certainly goes too far in supposing that those presented to Augustus 
were the first ever seen by the Greets. Tigers must have been seen 
by the companions of Alexander in India : besides which they were 
found in Hyrcania and the adjoining provinces: every one is 
familiar with the expression of Hyrcanm tigres in Virgil 
(JEJn. iv. 367). Pliny also says: “ Tigrin Hyrcani et Indi femnt’’ 
(L c.) ; and Mela has a Ml notice of them in reference to Hyrcania 
(iii. 5, § 43). They are still found not uncommonly on the west 
side of the Caspian in the dense forests and jungles near the mouth 
of the Araxes. 


NOTED, p. 176. 

JUBA’s account of the NILE. 

Plin. V. 9, s. IG, §§ 51-53. It is hardly worth while to discuss 
in detail a statement which is so obviously a mere string of un- 
founded inferences and assumptions. But it deserves a passing 
notice as the first suggestion of that supposed connection between 
the Niger and the Nile, which continued so long to be a favourite 
theory even with modem geographers. If we can rely upon the 
mention of the river Niger being found in Juba, he was certainly 
the earliest author that was acquainted with that celebrated name, 
and the fuller notice of it found elsewhere in Pliny (v. 8, § 44) may, 
probably be derived from the same source. The statement that its 
banks were clothed with forests is also interesting, as the first indi- 
cation in any ancient author of the existence of the fertile regions of 
Soudan, beyond the broad desert tract of the Sahara, 

The supposition that the two lakes mentioned in the first part 
of the account were fed by the same river, and had a subterranean 
communication with one another and with the Niger, is of course a 
mere fancy; but the statement that they contained crocodiles and 
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large Esli, Bueh m siliiri, &o., is remarkaBle, as this was a fact likely 
to be within Ms own knowledge, and he even adds that a crocodile 
sent from thence was preserved in the temple of Isis at Csesarea. 
(lol.) (Crocodilns qnoqne inde oh argumentnm hoc Csesarese in Iseo 
dicatus ah eo spectatur hodie. § 51.) The lakes now fonnd at the 
foot of the Atlas are all shallow, and nearly dry in the summer; hnt 
they may well have been more extensive in ancient times. The 
assertion also made (§ 51) that the rise and fall of the Nile was 
coincident with the fail of rain and snow in Mauretania was cer- 
tainly erroneons: the rains of tropical Africa, npon which the 
inundation of the Nile really depends, having no connection with 
those of Mauretania. 


NOTE E, p. 176. 

THE FOBTUXATE ISLANDS. 

The account of the group of islands in question given by Juba 
and reported by Pliny (vi. 32, §§ 203, 204) deserves a more 
careful examination, as the only one with any pretension to accu- 
racy transmitted to us from antiquity. That of Ptolemy, as we shall 
hereafter see, is a mere confused jumble of different reports. Pliny 
begins with telling us, after giving the different statements con- 
cerning the islands of the Gorgons, Hesperides, &c., and showing 
their utter uncertainty, that there was no more certain information 
concerning the islands of Mauretania. It was only ascertained 
(constat) that there were a few, opposite to the land of the Autololes, 
which were discovered hj Juha, {a. Juba repertas), and in which he 
had established a factory for dyeing the Gsetulian purple (§201). 
There can be no doubt that these are the same islands to which he 
gives the name of Purpurariee, a few lines further on, where he 
tells us, as the result of the researches of Juba concerning the 
Portunate Islands, that these were situated towards the south and 
west, and were distant 625 miles from the Purpurarise, “ sic ut cci 
supra occasum navigetur, dein per cgclxxv M. P. ortus petatur.’' 
It is very difficult to know what sense Pliny attached to these 
words : the most probable explanation is that suggested by Gossellin. 
that his authority was really describing the double voyage, to and 
fro, and that he has erroneously combined the two into one dis 
tanco. lu this case, if we suppose the Purpurarise Insulae to be tbc 
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two eastemmoBt of the Canary Mauds, Lanzarote and Fiierte-' 
ventum— the conclusion adopted hy D’Anvilie and Gossellin, as well 
as more recently hy Mr. Major,— the distance of 250 miles is not 
far from the truth, as the direct diatmLce to the outermost of the 
group, while the larger number may be accounted for by supposing 
it to be the aggregate of the separate distances from one island to 
another, a frequent source of error in similar computations. On 
this supposition the description of the islands would follow the 
course of the return voyage, beginning with one of the outermost, 
and this is in accordance with the fact that Ombrios, which he 
names first, is described as having a lake or pool (stagnum) in the 
mountains, a statement which probably refers to the celebrated 
crater or caldera in the island of Palma ; one of the two most 
westerly of the group. The island of Nivaria, perpetually shrouded 
in snow or mist, is clearly Teneriffe, with its mighty snow-clad 
peak: while Canaria, the most fertile of the group, is equally cer- 
tainly that now known as Grand Canary. There remain Junonia 
and Capraria, of which the former might readily be identified with 
Gomera, and the latter with Ferro, the smallest of the whole group. 
But a difficulty arises from the circumstance that a second and 
smaller island of the same name is said to exist in the neighbour- 
hood of Junonia. No snch island now exists, and it is almost certain 
that there is some misconception on this point. With this excep- 
tion the identifications are satisfactory enough. 

The chief difficulty arises with regard to the Purpurarise Insulae, 
which are certainly not mentioned by Pliny in a manner that would 
lead us to suppose they were so nearly connected with the Fortunate 
Islands as are Lanzarote and Fuerteventura with the rest of the 
Canaries. His expressions would rather seem to imply that they 
were small islands on the coast of Mauretania. But no such islands 
are to be found, and the circumstance that these two, in common 
with the rest of the Canaries, abound in orchil, a kind of lichen 
yielding a beautiful purple dye, raises a strong presumption that 
this was the“ Purpura Gsetulica ” mentioned by Pliny, and from 
which the islands derived their name. 

Humboldt supposes the Purpurariae to have been the group of 
Madeira and Porto Santo, but these islands produce no orchil: 
besides which they lie so far out to sea that they can hardly be 
supposed to have been those described by Pliny as islands of 
Mauretania, opposite to the Autololes. Moreover, unless we 
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suppose LaBzarote and Fnepteventnra to be tbose designated as 
tbe Pnrpnrarise, these two important islands remain unaccounted 
for, and it is impossible to explain why Juba, in describing the 
Fortunate Islands, proceeding from west to east, should have 
stopped with Canaria and not noticed the two lying between it and 
the mainland. The actnal distance of Fnerteventnra from the 
nearest point of the coast of Africa does not exceed 50 G, miles. 

If we compare the list cited from Statins Sebosns with that of 
Jnba, we find the names of Jnnonia and Capraria the same, while 
his Plnvialia is obviously identical with the Ombrios of Jnba ; but 
Ms distances and positions are altogether nnintelligible, and it is 
evident that his information was mere hearsay. That of Jnba, on 
the contrary, was clearly the result of careful inquiry, and is in 
general perfectly correct. But there is no foundation for the state- 
ment that he sent out an expedition for the express purpose of 
exploring the Fortunate Islands. (Major’s Pnwce JEcnr?/, p. 136.) 
Pliny’s words (“Juba de Fortnnatis ita inquisivit”) cannot beheld 
as affirming anything of the kind. 


NOTE F, p. 182 . 

EXPEDITION OE iELITJS GALLUS INTO ARABIA. 

The geography of this expedition has been investigated with 
much diligence by Mr. Forster in his ‘ Geography of Arabia,’ as well 
as by Dr. Vincent, Gossellin, and several earlier writers; and more 
recently by Mr. Williams in Dr. Smith’s ‘Dictionary of Ancient 
Geography ’ (art. Marsyab^) ; but the wide divergence between 
their views and results sufficiently shows the uncertainty of the 
subject. No conclusion can fairly be drawn from the march in 
advance, as we are distinctly told by Strabo that the Eoman army 
was purposely misled, and wandered about without occasion, so as 
to waste much time. Whether it was actually led too far into the 
interior, to Nejd and other inland distriots, and then out again to 
the borders of Yemen, or only strayed within more moderate limits, 
we have no means of judging ; though the former supposition is the 
most probable, if we can place any reliance on the statement of the 
time occupied on the march. But none of the names of places men- 
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tioned hj Strabo during tlie advance can be identified. These 
names tbemselves vary mnch in onr MSS., while those given by Pliny 
are equally uncertain. That author tells ns only : ‘‘ Gallns oppida 
dirait non nominata, anctoribns qni ante scripserant, Negranam, 
Nestnm, Nescam, Masngnm, Caininaciim, Labeciam, et snpra dictam 
Mariabam circuitn vi mil. passnum ; item Caripetam quo longissime 
processit” (vi. 28, § 160. The readings adopted by Sillig in his 
latest edition are here followed, bnt the names vary much in the 
earlier editions and MSS.). Here we find the name of Negrana in 
both anthers, and the Nesca of Pliny may reasonably be identified 
with the Esca or Asca of Strabo, bnt his other fonr names mentioned 
in the same seqnence, as well as Caripeta, which he represents as the 
terminns of the expedition, are wholly nnknown. His Mariaba 
is doubtless the same place as the Marsiaba or Marsyabae of Strabo, 
though he erroneously represents it as having *been taken by 
Gallns ; bnt be appears to have confounded it with another Mariaba, 
which was situated in the land of the Calingii, and indeed it is 
clear that there were several places of the name in Arabia. Pliny 
himself mentions three towns of the name, which he certainly sup- 
posed, whether correctly or not, to be situated in different parts of 
Arabia. The most important and best known of these was un- 
doubtedly the capital of Sabsea, which still retains the name of 
Mareb : and this has been generally supposed to have been the 
place besieged by Gallus. The land of spices (rj apoy/maTo^f^opos) 
could hardly have been any other than Hadramaut, and this they 
are supposed to have approached within two days’ journey ; but 
very little reliance can be placed on this statement, which is said 
to have been derived from captives. The distance also from Leuce 
Come (supposing that place to have been at Howara) exceeds what 
any army could reasonably be supposed to have marched within 
60 days. 

The position of Leuce Come at Howara seems to me well esta- 
blished, notwithstanding the counter arguments of Mr. Williams : 
and the opinion of D’Anville, who first pointed out that the modem 
Arabic name has the same signification as the ancient one, has 
been adopted and confirmed by Bitter and 0. Muller. (Bitter, 
Geographie von Asien, xii. p. 123, &c. ; C. Muller in his edition 
of the GeograpM Grmci MimreSy L p, 272, note; D’Auville, 
Meimires BUT i'Eggpte^ p. 243.) The objection that it is too far 
south to have been included in the territory of the Nabatceans 
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has little weigM, as tlie limits of these AraKan tribes are little 
known, and were doubtless subject to great fluctuations. The 
author of the ‘Feriplus of the Erythrmn Sea,’ in whose time 
Leuce Come was still a place of considerable trade, places it at two 
or three days’ voyage across the Gulf (i, e. the Bed Sea) from Biyos 
Hormus (Ferial, § 19) ; an estimate considerably less than the truth 
(the real distance being about 250 miles) ; but this part of his 
treatise is given in a very vague and general manner, and evidently 
does not aim at great accuracy. 

The subject has recently been investigated afresh by M. Sprenger, 
in a paper inserted in the Journal of tM Asiatic Society (N. S. vol. vi. 
1873, pp. 121-141), who has thrown considerable light on several 
points, though some of his identifications rest upon dubious grounds. 
The most important is that of Negrana, which may safely be con- 
sidered as represented by the modem Xejran, situated in lat. 17® 20', 
and about 150 miles n.n.w. of Mareb, which would suit well with 
the nine days’ march from the one city to the other on the retreat. 
He therefore identifies the Marsyaba of Strabo with the well-known 
city of Mariaba in Sabaea, still called Mareb. And he finds the 
name of the Ehammanitm represented by a town called Ehadman in 
the same neighbourhood, and the Caripeta of Pliny in a place still 
called Kharibeh. He supposes Gallus on his advance to have 
been led through the district of Hejd and Hajr (of which Eiadd is 
the capital), and from thence to the borders of Yemen, where 
Negrana would be the first place they met with. All the other 
towns mentioned by Strabo and Pliny were probably within the 
same fertile district of Yemen. 

In these general conclusions we must be content to acquiesce, as 
the account given by Strabo is not sufficiently detailed to admit of 
more accurate determination,, and the “towns” in the interior of 
Arabia have seldom left any vestige of their existence. 


NOTE G, p. l92. 

ALISO. 

The position of Aliso, which bears so important a part in these 
campaigns, unfortunately cannot be identified with any certainty. 
Them can be no reasonable doubt that it was the fortress erected 
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by DrnsEs in b.c. 11, on tbe banks of the Lippe, in order to secure 
possession of the territory between the Ebine and tbe Weser (Dion 
Cass. liv. 33). TMs was placed, according to Dion Cassius, at tbe 
confluence of tbe Lippe with a small stream wbicb be names ’EAtcrw, 
but tbis streamlet cannot be identified; and accordingly Aliso bag 
been placed at almost every point along tbe course of tbe Lippe, 
from its sources to its confluence with tbe Ebine. Tbe pre- 
dominance of opinion among German writers appears to be in 
favour of a place called Elsen, a few miles west of Paderborn, at 
tbe juncture of tbe Lippe witb tbe Alme, and tbis view bas been 
strenuously maintained by tbe most recent inquirers into tbe 
subject, Von Weitersbeim and Abendrotb, as well as by M. Sobieren- 
berg (Die Momer im Cheruskerlandey p. 27). Dean Merivale, bow- 
ever, considers tbis as too far from tbe Ebine, and is disposed to 
adopt Hamm, about 35 miles further west, as a more plausible 
locality; tbe same view is sanctioned by Niebubr, while Ukert 
inclines in favour of Haltem, still considerably further towards tbe 
west, and only about 25 miles from tbe Ebine. Tbe point does not 
seem susceptible of any positive decision ; tbe trifling Eoman 
remains that bave been found in different localities being incon- 
clusive, as there were certainly other Eoman forts and military 
stations in tbis part of tbe country. Tbe subject is fully discussed 
and the older authorities reviewed by Ukert (Geogr. voL iii. pt. i. 
p. 439). See also Merivale’s JSistorg of the Bomans, vol. iv. pp. 232, 
360 : and tbe article Aliso in Smith’s Qeogr, Diet vol. i. p, 103. 

Tbe river Else, tbe name of wbicb might readily suggest its 
identity witb tbe Elison of Dion Cassius, is out of tbe question, as 
it flows into tbe Werra instead of tbe Lippe, and is on tbe further 
side of tbe Teutoburger Wald. 


NOTE H,p. 193. 

DEFEAT OF VAETO. 

Tbis is tbe conclusion in which the most recent German his- 
torians find themselves compelled to acquiesce. Great ingenuity 
and much labour bave been expended upon tbe subject by German 
antiquaries, and tbe result of their researches is fully summed up 
by Ukert (Geogr. vol. iv. pp, 123-136), But that jxidicious and 
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cautious writer, after giving the snhstance of all that we learn from 
ancient authors concerning this memorable event, points* out how 
imperfect is the information that we derive from them concerning 
anj of its details. We do not know the sitnation of the camp of 
Yarns, from whence he set ont, nor the direction of his march in 
the first instance : and though it seems certain that when he found 
himself attacked on all sides, he directed his march towards Aliso, 
the position of that fortress, as already stated, is itself nncertain. 
The natnre of the country also is such as, while agreeing com- 
pletely with the general descriptions of the ancient authorities, can 
hardly admit of any more accurate determination , F orests, marshes, 
and a succession of ridges of hills of no great elevation, are found 
throughout the tract in question, and afford no clue to the distinction 
between one locality and another. 

The only narrative that gives us any details is that of Dion 
Cassius (Ivi. 18-22) : but some interesting facts are furnished by 
Tacitus in his account of the visit of Germanicus to the same 
localities a few years afterwards (JLwnaZ. i. 61, 62). The rhetorical 
flourishes of Yelleius (ii. 117-119) and Florus (iv. 12) convey no 
definite information. The most recent investigation of the subject 
by E. von Wietersheim (GescJiichte der Volkerwanderung, voL i, 
pp. 426-433) has been supplemented by Major Abendroth in his 
Terrainstudien zu dem Muchzuge des Varus und den Feldzugen des Ger- 
manicus (8vo. Leipzig, 1862), who has examined the ground from a 
military point of view. He fixes the position of Aliso at EJsen 
near Paderhom, and places the scene of the three days’ fighting and 
the destruction of the army of Varus north of the ridge of the 
Teutohurger Wald, in the neighbourhood of Lemgo and Detmold, 
and on the line of retreat from thence to Elam. But his arguments, 
though plausible, are hardly conclusive. Another late writer on 
the subject (Schierenberg, Die Bomer im Cherusherlande, Frankfort, 
1862) fixes the site of the battles between Feldrom and Driburg, 
a few miles further south, hut on the southern slope of the moun- 
tain ridges near the sources of the Lippe. After reading them both, 
one still feels disposed to acquiesce in the dictum of Hiehuhr, more 
than fifty years ago : “ Die Gegend wo Arminius den Varus scMug 
ist nimmermehr zu ergriinden.” {Yortmge iiher Bdmisclie Geschichte, 
voi.iii. p. 156.) 
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1.— General Views, 

§ 1. We are now come to the period when we are able for the 
first time to obtain a complete and satisfactory view of the 
state of geographical science. For this advantage we are 
indebted to the comprehensive work of Strabo, which, as 
Humboldt has jnstly remarked, “surpasses all the geogra- 
phical writings of antiquity, both in grandeur of plan, and in 
the abundance and variety of its materials.’'^ Its author 
flourished during the whole of the reign of Augustus and the 
early part of that of Tiberius, and his great geographical work 
could not have been completed earlier than the year a.d. 19 : 
so that it may be taken as representing the state of geo- 
graphical science, as well as the political organization of the 
Empire, as it existed after the death of Augustus and the 
completion of his task in the construction of that vast system 
of government. 

Of the author^'s life and personal history we know little ; but 
as that little is derived entirely from incidental notices and 
statements in his own work, it may be relied on as perfectly 
authentic. Some modern writers however have endeavoured 
to derive from these notices a number of inferences and con- 
clusions, which are, to say the least, very dubious, and it is 
safer to disregard them altogether. He was a native of the 
city of Amasia in Pontus, which, though situated in the in- 
terior of the country, and at one time the residence of a 
dynasty of barbarian kings, had imbibed a strong tincture of 

^ Humboldt’s Comos, Yol. ii. p. 187. Engl, trausl. 
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Greek civilization, and had probably a large Greek popula- 
tion.^ It is certain at all events that Strabo received a good 
Greek education, which fitted him for subsequently pursuing 
his studies under rhetoricians and philosophers of the highest 
reputation. Of his father’s family we know nothing, but that 
of his mother occupied a distinguished position, and different 
members of it had held important military and political posts 
under Mithridates Euergetes, and his more celebrated son, 
Mithridates Eupator. During two generations they had settled 
at Onossus in Crete, and from this circumstance Strabo derived 
connections with Crete, to which he adverts in his description 
of that island.^ 

The year of his birth cannot be determined with certainty : 
but he tells ns himself that he was qnite young, when he was 
sent by his father to Nysa in Caria, to prosecute his studies 
under Aristodemns, a native of that place, who at this time 
enjoyed a considerable reputation as a grammarian.^ He sub- 
sequently studied philosophy under the^ Aristotelian Xenar- 
chus, who was a native of Selencia in Cilicia, but it is probable 
that this took place either at Alexandria or Eome, in which 
cities Xenarchus resided a great part of his life.® Beyond the 
journey necessary on this occasion we know nothing of the cir- 
cumstances that led to his travels, bnt these appear to have 
been commenced while he was still young, and we learn from 
himself that he visited Corinth at the time that Augustus was 
there on his return from Egypt to celebrate his triumph at 
Eome, a circumstance which fixes his visit to Greece in B.c. 29 , 
From thence he proceeded to Eome, where he certainly spent 
a considerable time, and probably remained several years. But 
the farthest part of Italy to which his travels extended was 
Etruria; where he visited the headland of Populonium— from 
whence travellers were told that they could see Corsica and 


® Amasia, wliicJi still retains its 
name, and the ctirions tombs of tbe 
kings there, are fully described by Mr. 
Hamilton in liis Hesea^TcJies in Asid 


Minor and Pontus, vol. i. pp. 366-372. 
® Strabo, x. 4, § 10, p. 477. 

* Id, xiv. i. § 48, p. 650. 

® Id. xiv. 5, § 4, p. 670. 
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Sardinia and apparently also the Port of Lnna/or G-nlf of 
Spezia. It was probably on his return from Eome that he 
repaired to Alexandria, where he resided a considerable time, 
and took the opportunity to accompany the Roman governor 
^lius Gallus on his voyage up the Nile to Syene and Philae J 
This expedition took place in b.c. 24. 

§ 2. Though Strabo boasts of the extent of his travels as 
qualifying him for the task he had undertaken, and asserts 
that they comprised a wider range than any previous geo- 
grapher had done, for that those who had penetrated farther 
towards the West, had not gone so far to the East, and those 
on the contrary %?ho had seen more of the East had seen less 
of the West:*' it must be admitted that they were not really 
in any way remarkable, nor is there any evidence that they 
were undertaken in a scientific spirit, or carried out in a 
systematic manner. Though he had visited several distant 
points — according to the ideas of his age — and could assert 
with truth that he had travelled from the frontiers of Armenia 
on the east to the shores of the Tyrrhenian Sea on the west, 
and from the Euxine Sea to the borders of Ethiopia,^ he was 
far from having seen, even in the most superficial way, the 
different countries that lay within these limits. His personal 
acquaintance with Italy was by no means extensive : and even 
of Greece itself he saw very little : apparently only Corinth 
(where he ascended the Acro-Corinthus) — Athens, Megara and 
perhaps Argos. He speaks of having seen Cyrene from the 
(probably on his voyage from Italy to Egypt), but he did 
not land there, or take the trouble to visit so celebrated a city : 


® Id. V. 2, § 6, p. 223. It is a popular 
error, though one repeated by many 
writers, in modern as well as ancient 
times, that Sardinia^ as well as Corsica, 
is visible from this point of the Tyr- 
rhenian coast. Strabo himself remarks 
that it is long way oif and seen 
with difficulty {TrSppaBev fjLev Kcd juL6kis), 
But it is in fact wholly concealed by 
the intervening lofty mass of Elba, 
even if tlio distance, of above 120 i 


miles, were not too great (Dennises 
Mruria, vol. ii. p. 239). Eratosthenes, 
though he had certainly never been 
there, denied that either Corsica or 
Sardinia could be seen, for which he is 
justly censured by Strabo, as the former 
is plainly visible on a fine day. 

d Strabo, ii. 5, § 12, p. 110; xvii. 1, 
§ 50, p. 818. 

» Id.iL 5, §11, p. 117. 

» Id. xvii. 3, § 20, p. 837. 
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and he describes Tyre in terms that prove he had wo^seen it/ 
and consequently could not have coasted along the shores of 
Phoenicia. He probably returned from Alexandria direct to 
Rhodes. With Asia Minor he was naturally better acquainted, 
from its proximity to his native country : but even there the 
very unequal character of his descriptions shows how imperfect 
was his acquaintance with many parts of that great peninsula. 
Though a native of Pontus, his description of the neighbouring 
countries of Armenia and Colchis is but vague and superficial, 
w'hile of the lands beyond the Phasis, between the Caucasus 
and the Euxine, he knew no more than what he derived from 
the historians of the Mithridatic wars.^ 

On his return to his native city Strabo appears to have 
devoted himself to the composition of a great historical work, 
to which he gave the title of ^ Historical Memoirs ’ {^IcrropLica 
vTTojMp'qfmra), extending to not less than 43 books, and com- 
prising the period from the fall of Carthage and Corinth 
(b.o. 146), with which Polybius had closed his great work, to 
the death of Caesar, or perhaps even to the Battle of Actium.^ 
It was not till after he had completed this, that he undertook 
the composition of his geographical treatise, which he himself 
calls a colossal work.^ He must therefore have been already 
in advanced age, and it required no little energy to enter upon 
such a task : but we are not reduced to the necessity of 
adopting the paradoxical conclusion of Groskurd, that he did 
not commence it till he was in his eighty -third year; a state- 
ment which would require much better evidence than wo 
possess on the subject to entitle us to receive it. We know 
indeed with certainty, from historical facts incidentally men- 


^ Id. xvi. 2, § 23. €prav6a de 
TToXva-reyovs oiKias^ Sitrre Kal r<av ev 
"^(tifjLT} fcaWoy. The fact that the houses 
were lofty and of many stories, was one 
which he must have known from per- 
sonal observation, had he even passed 
by sea within sight of Tyre. 

^ xi. 2, p. 497. 

^ Strabo, i. 1, § 23, p. 13. It is cited 


by Plutarch (Lueull o. 28, Sylla, c. 26), 
and he himself refers to it in xi. 9, § 3. 
The statement that it was in forty-three 
books rests upon the somewhat dubious 
authority of Suidas (s. v. Uok^^ios, see 
Bernhardy’s note). 

* Ibid, p. 14. Kokoffo'ovpyla ydp Tfsr 
ml avri/j. 
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tioned, that it was not altogether completed, in its present 
form, until the year 18 or 19 a.d. : but the period at Avhich it 
was commenced and the time occupied in its composition are 
wholly unknown to us. Moreover the birth-year of Strabo, as 
already mentioned, is itself uncertain, and the assumption of 
Groskurd that he was born as early as B.c. 66, is a mere infer- 
ence, and rests upon no satisfactory evidence.^ 

§ 3. The Geography of Strabo is not only the most im- 
portant geographical work that has come down to us from 
antiquity ; but it is unquestionably one of the most important 
ever produced by any Greek or Eoman writer. It was indeed, 
so far as we know, the first attempt to bring together all the 
geographical knowledge that was attainable in his day, and 
to compose what would be called in modern times a general 
treatise on geography. It would be a great mistake to regard 
it (as some German writers have done) as merely a new edition 
of that of Eratosthenes, with additions and corrections. The 
general outline of his system was indeed adopted by Strabo, 
though not without considerable alterations — some of them, as 
we shall see, very far from improvements : but this could 
hardly have been otherwise, as the great Alexandrian geo- 
grapher had been the first to lay the foundations of scientific 
geography on a basis on which his successors could not but 
continue to build. But the work of Eratosthenes, w^hich was 
comprised in only three books, was limited to an exposition of 
his general geographical system, together with statements of 
distances and directions, that might serve to determine the 
configuration of the several countries described. It was merely 
a technical geographical treatise in the strictest sense, and its 
small extent alone proves that it could not have contained any 
such full or detailed description of each country, and its 
natural productions and peculiarities, as Strabo justly con- 
ceived to fall within the domain of the geographer.^ Still 
less could it have admitted of those historical and incidental 


* See Note A, p. 272. 


® Si'e Chapter XVI. p. (>53. 
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notices whicli form one of the great sources of interest in the 
work of the later author. Strabo indeed appears to haTe been 
the first who conceiTed the idea of a complete geographical 
treatise, as comprising the four divisions that have been called 
in modern times, mathematical, physical, political, and histo- 
rical geography, and he endeavoured, however imperfectly, to 
keep all these objects in view, in the execntion of his extensive 
but well-considered plan. 

§ 4. His historical digressions, though in themselves valuable 
and interesting, especially to ns, who have lost so many of the 
original sources from which they were derived— are sometimes 
longer than can well be deemed suitable to a geographical 
work; and this is still more the case with his mythological 
ones: but to a Greek all the early mythical legends had not 
only a charm from association, but possessed a vivid reality 
which we can hardly appreciate at the present day. Strabo 
discusses questions of the heroic ages of Greece, and the ex- 
ploits of Hercules and Jason, with as much earnestness as he 
would those of Alexander and his successors. To him the 
voyage of the Argonauts to Colchis was as real as that of 
Columbus or Vasco de Gama to ourselves:^ and with regard 
to the Homeric geography he adopted in their fullest extent 
the views of those who regarded the poet as the source of all 
wisdom and knowledge, whose statements might require to be 
explained or accounted for, but could not possibly be discarded 
as erroneous. The blind reverence paid by most Greeks of his 
day to the works of the great poet was little short of that with 
which many other nations are accustomed to regard their 
sacred books — as an authority paramount to all others, which 
it was rank heresy to dispute or question. Eratosthenes, as we 
have seen, had indeed led the way to a more cautious criticism, 
in this respect: but he appears to have found few followers in 

J See the passage (i. 2, § 38, p. 45) Tra<riu: and indignantly rejects the 
where He speaks of ruyirepl rhv ’idffova idea that Homer could have been igno- 
crvpBdvrtayml r^y^Apy^ Kal robs ^Apya^ rant of what everybody knew, 
vavras^ rwy 6 poXoyoviniyay Trapa ! 
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these opirdoBS, and Hipparchus, Polybius and Posidonius all 
accepted the ordinary and received identifications of the 
localities in the Odyssey without scruple or hesitation.^ 

§ 5. It is remarkable that while Strabo was thus ready to 
adopt the mythical legends of the earlier days, and even the 
forms into which they had been worked up by Ephorus and 
other logographers, he treated the work of Herodotus with 
altogether undeserved contempt, and classes him with Otesias 
and other compilers of fables, whose statements are wholly 
unworthy of consideration.^ 

On some points, as we have seen, Herodotus had really 
correct information, where Eratosthenes and other later 
writers were misled into error — as with regard to the Caspian 
Sea : on others, his scepticism, though not well founded in 
fact, was certainly not unphilosophical. But the full informa- 
tion that we possess at the present day, which enables us to 
discriminate the true from the false, among the conflicting 
statements on these and other subjects, was wanting in the 
time of Strabo : and even had he brought to the task more 
critical sagacity than he actually possessed, it would have 
been difficult for him without such assistance to have arrived 
at sound conclusions. In like manner he may be censured for 
discarding without reserve the accounts of Pytheas concerning 
the western and northern regions of Europe: but here he was 
evidently led away by the example of Polybius, for whose 
Judgement and authority he entertained— and not without 
reason — a high respect. Some of the statements of Pytheas 
were undoubtedly such as to inspire great doubts of his vera- 
city : and it must be added that they did not correspond with 
the geographical system of Strabo, in regard to the points on 
which he differed from Eratosthenes. The love of system 
was carried to an extreme by almost all the G-reeks, and our 
geographer was certainly not exempt from that failing. 


® Apoliodorus, as we have seen, was 
an exception, and Deinetiius of Scepsis 
had to some extent adopted the same 
view. Btrabo, i. 2, §§ 35, 38. 


^ i. p. 43, xi. p. 508. On hotli these 
occasions he associates the name of 
Herodotus with those of Ctesias and 
Hollanicus and other retailers of fables. 
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Another instance in which he was led to reject the state- 
ments of Eratosthenes without sufficient reason was in regard 
to the island of Oerne on the west coast of Africa, the very 
existence of which he treats as a fable/ though as we have seen 
there is no reason to doubt that it was long occupied by the 
Carthaginians as an emporium of trade. 

§ 6. Strabo may be still more deservedly censured for the 
neglect he showed for Latin writers, and the information to be 
derived from that source. Though he himself points ^ out the 
great increase in the knowledge of the western parts of Europe 
that had resulted from the extension of the Eoman arms in that 
quarter, he certainly availed himself to a very small extent of 
the materials thus placed at his disposal. It is true that no 
Eoman writer of eminence had as yet put forth any professed 
geographical work ; but their historical writings undoubtedly 
contained much that was of the greatest value to the geo- 
grapher. Yet in regard even to the west of Europe — Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, — Strabo continued to follow principally 
the Greek authorities ; and though he refers in one passage 
directly to Caesar’s Commentaries,^ and evidently derived other 
information from the same source, yet he was far from availing 
himself of that valuable work to the extent that he might well 
have done. He appears also to have been unacquainted with 
the works of his contemporary Juba, from whom, as we have 
seen, Pliny gathered so much information ; otherwise he could 
scarcely have failed to cite him in regard to Mauretania and 
Western Africa. But we cannot wonder if Strabo, writing at 
Amasia, was ignorant of literary works that were well known 
at Eome, when we find that his own great work, notwith- 
standing its importance and its great merits, remained for a 
long period comparatively unknown, and is not even once 
cited by Pliny in the vast array of authorities which he 
has brought together. 

§ 7. The geographical treatise of Strabo was designed, as he 
himself tells us,^ as a kind of sequel to his historical work, 

iv. l, p. 177. 


^ i. 3, p. 47. 


i. 1, § 28, p. 38. 
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already mentioned ; and was intended for the same class of 
readers, that is to say, for politicians and statesmen rather than 
for regular students of philosophy. In modern phrase it was 
meant for the general reader, and not for the mere geographer. 
It is this purpose which has given to the book its peculiar 
character, and to which it owes a great part of its merits. The 
author has refrained from giving us long and dry catalogues 
of names, such as we find in Pliny and Ptolemy; and has 
endeavoured to furnish us with a general picture or descrip- 
tion of each country, its character, physical peculiarities and 
natural productions, as well as its geographical configuration. 
The minute topographical details, and enumeration of obscure 
places, belong, as he justly observes, to the chorographer, 
rather than to the general geographer, and must be supplied 
in each instance according to the point of view of the writer, 
and the requirements of his readers. It must be admitted 
that the execution of his plan has fallen far short of the 
justness of its conception ; that in endeavouring to select the 
more prominent and important names he has often omitted 
others of at least equal interest ; and not unfrequently the 
scantiness of his notices probably arises in reality from his 
want of knowledge. But in comparing his geographical 
details with those of Pliny and Ptolemy we must always bear 
in mind the essential difference in the character of their works, 
and must not hastily assume that the earlier geographer was 
ignorant of names of towns, rivers, or headlands, simply 
because he has not thought fit to mention them. 

§ 8. It is otherwise with regard to the physical geography 
of the several countries described. In this respect it cannot 
be doubted that the work of Strabo was a great advance upon 
all that had preceded it, and it possesses a great superiority 
over all other geographical writings that have been preserved 
to us from antiquity. But its deficiencies are not the less 
glaring, when tested by the requirements of modern science. 
The directions of mountain chains, the courses of great rivers, 
and the other natural features, which constitute the geo- 
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graphical framework of every country, are indeed for the most 
part briefly indicated, but often passed over in a very sum- 
mary way, and very rarely described in anything like a regular 
and systematic manner. G-reat allowance must be made for 
defective information, and for the want of instruments with 
which to make observations; but even after admitting these 
deficiencies it can hardly be denied that the work of Strabo 
in this respect falls short of what we might reasonably have 
expected. 

§ 9. In regard to the mathematical portion of his task also it 
is evident that the qualifications of Strabo were by no means of 
a high order ; and there can be no doubt that in this respect he 
was inferior to his predecessors Eratosthenes and Posidonius. 
But as he had the advantage of availing himself of their 
labours, as well as those of the great astronomer Hipparchus, 
this was of comparatively little moment. His work, as he 
himself repeats, was not designed for professed astronomers or 
mathematicians, and the leading conclusions of those sciences 
with regard to the figure and dimensions of the earth, its 
relation to the heavenly bodies, and the great circles of the 
globe — the equator, the ecliptic, and the tropics — were in his 
day considered as so well established as to be familiar to 
every one who had received a liberal education. He accepts 
also the division into five zones as one generally recognized,^ 
though on this point there was considerable difference of 
opinion among earlier writers, some dividing the torrid zone 
into two, one on each side of the equator, so as to make six in 
all. He quotes with approval the assertion of Hipparchus that 
it was impossible to make any real progress in geography 
without having recourse to astronomical observations for the 
determination of latitudes and longitudes ; ® and even gives us 
inconsiderable detail the succession of the climates as observed 
by that astronomer— an important contribution to our know- 
ledge of ancient geography, which has been already examined 
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ia a preceding claapter.® In Ms criticisms of Eratostlienes also 
lie discusses at great length the views of that writer with 
regard to the latitude of Thule and the position of the northern 
portions of Europe in relation to it; and censures his errors (or 
supposed errors) with regard to some other points in Ms map 
of the world. But after haying once discussed these subjects 
he scarcely ever adverts to them again, and in determining 
the extent and dimensions of the countries he describes, accord- 
ing to the varying estimates of different authors, he never 
attempts to fix them by reference to latitude and longitude. 

§ 10. Strabo begins with pointing out,'^ as a reason for his 
having undertaken anew that which had been already done by 
many writers before him, that the extension of the Eoman 
Empire and that of the Parthians had added largely to the 
knowledge previously possessed of the inhabited world; just 
in the same manner as the conquests of Alexander had done 
shortly before the time of Eratosthenes. The Eomans (he 
says) had opened out all the western parts of Europe, as far as 
the river Albis (the Elbe) which divides Germany through the 
midst, and the regions beyond the Danube as far as the river 
Tyras (the Dniester). The tracts on the north of the Euxine 
from thence to the Palus Mmotis, and again along the eastern 
coast to the borders of Colchis had been first made known by 
the campaigns of Mithridates and his generals ;^ wMle the 
Parthians had furnished more accurate knowledge of Hyrcania, 
Bactriana, and the Scythian tribes beyond those nations. It 
has been already pointed out that very little additional informa- 
tion had really been derived from this last source : and the 
knowledge possessed by Strabo of the Scythian races either in 
Europe or Asia is singularly meagre and defective. 

§ 11. The first two books of his Geography constitute a kind 
of general introduction to the whole, and while they are much 

® See Chapter XVII., pp. 4-10. btitions of Herodotus to this portion of 

2, § 1, p. 14; and compare ii 5, geography; but he appears to have 
§ 12, p. 118, treated that writer with such unmerited 

® It is especially singular that he contempt that he did not even in pass- 
lias overlooked the valuable contii- ing refer to his fourth book. 
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tbe most difficult portioE of the wort, they are at the same 
time much the most unsatisfactory. A great want of order and 
method reigns throughout. They comprise, or appear intended 
to comprise, a historical review of the progress of geography 
from the earliest days to his own time, but this is done in such 
an unmethodical and irregular manner as in great measure to 
fail of his object. We are indeed indebted to this part of the 
work of Strabo for almost all that we know concerning the 
geographical systems of his predecessors ; especially for that 
of Eratosthenes. But we have already seen how imperfect 
that knowledge is, and how defective are our materials for 
estimating the real merits of the founder of geographical 
science. Instead of giving us a systematic review of the work 
of Eratosthenes, or that of any of his successors, Strabo 
contents himself with criticising individual points, and dis- 
cusses these at great length, often breaking off in the midst 
into the discussion of collateral questions, which have no 
immediate bearing on his subject. Thus, after opening his 
treatise by justly claiming for the study of geography a place 
among those included under the name of philosophy, he 
proceeds to fortify this position by citing the names of men 
distinguished as philosophers, who had given their attention 
also to geography, and at the head of the list he places that 
of Homer, whom he distinctly terms the founder of all geogra- 
phical knowledge, and no less eminent in this respect than for 
his poetical excellence and his political wisdom.® He then 
enumerates Anaximander of Miletus and Hecata3us as having 

■ o 

followed in the same track,* as well as Eratosthenes, Polybius 
and Posidonius in later times; after which he returns to 


® i. 1, p. 2. 

* Of these he tells ns only that 
Anaximander was the first to publish 
a geographical map, while Hecatseus 
had left beliind him a written treatise 
(ypd/xfia\ which was believed to be his 
by comparison with his other writings 
(vicrro^/LLevov iKeivov elvai iic rrjs &kX7)s 
avTov ypa(i>^Sj i. 1, § 11). From this 


expression it is evident that doubts 
had been entertained concerning the 
authenticity of the work extant under 
the name of Hecatseus. On this point 
see Chapter V. p. 135. 

^ In another passage (i. 1, § 1) he men- 
tions Democritus, Eudoxus, Dictuarcims, 
and Ephorus, as having paid attention 
to the study of geography. 
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Horner^ and sets fortli at considerable length the proofs of Ms 
extensive geographical knowledge — his acquaintance with the 
Ocean surrounding the earth, the Ethiopians, the ISTomad 
Scythians to the north, &c. In the course of this exposition 
he notices the view of Eratosthenes that we ought not to look 
for philosophical accuracy in a poet, or to attempt to reconcile 
the wanderings of Ulysses and Menelaus with the true details 
of geography — a suggestion which he indignantly repudiates, 
and taking up the subject again, a few pages further on, argues 
against it at such length that more than half the first book 
is taken up with the discussion of tHs subject of Homeric 
geography. 

§ 12. Passing over without further notice the earlier geo- 
graphers — of whom it would have been interesting to have 
heard more — and not condescending even to mention the name 
of Herodotus in connection with this part of his subject, Strabo 
comes at once to Eratosthenes, whom he censures for having 
frequently relied upon untrustworthy authorities, especially 
Damastes ; as well as for the doubts he had cast upon the 
voyage of Jason, and those of other early navigators. He then 
proceeds to discuss at considerable length the physical views 
of Eratosthenes concerning the changes that had taken place 
in regard to the earth’s surface : especially the hypothesis, in 
which he had followed the physical philosopher Straton, of the 
straits connecting the Euxine with the Mediterranean and the 
latter with the Atlantic having been formed by sudden dis- 
ruptions, which had materially lowered the level of these 
interior seas. In proof of this they appealed to the existence 
of shells and other marine remains at places remote from the 
sea, and even at a considerable elevation above it. But Strabo 
justly rejects the theory in question, and maintains that the 
phenomena referred to could be better explained by changes 
in the earth’s surface, such as are continually in operation, and 
producing alternate subsidences and elevations of diiferent 
portions of the land.^ In proof of this he cites numerous 


^ i, 3, § 5, p. 51. 
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instances of the engulfment of towns by earthquakes, the 
disappearance of islands in the sea, and the throwing np of 
others, as in the case of one which had recently been thus 
elevated in the neighbourhood of Thera® and another near 
Methone in Argolis. Such things as thus take place on a 
amflll scale, he argues, might equally occur on a large one: 
and not only is it possible that the Lipar»an Islands and the 
Pithecusae (Ischia and Procida) may have thus been thrown 
up above the sea, but it is probable that Sicily itself, instead 
of being broken off from the mainland (as was the general 
belief in antiquity*) may have been elevated from the depths 
of the sea by the fires of -®tna.® The geological speculations 
contained in this portion of his work show a soundness of view 
very unusual among ancient writers on these subjects, and are 
referred to with well-merited eulogy by Sir C. Lyell.® 

§ 13. Strabo next proceeds to examine the second book of 
Eratosthenes, in which that author had laid the foundations of 
his geographical system; and discusses the length and breadth 
of the inhabited world, and the division into three continents. 
He severely censra-es him, both here and in other passages, for 
having given credence to the fables of Pytheas, an author 
whom he considers altogether unworthy of credit ; and he is 
led in consequence to reject entirely the existence of Thule, 
and the latitude assigned to it by Eratosthenes, who had taken 
the parallel of Thule for the northernmost limit of the inhabited 
world. Strabo on the other hand assumes it to be clearly made 
out by recent investigations that lerne (Ireland), which was 
situated to the north of Britain, was the farthest land in that direc- 
tion, and as he supposed Britain itself to be extended lengthwise 
opposite to Gaul, so that its greatest length was about 6000 
stadia (500 G. miles), and its breadth considerably less, while 
the island of leme was not more than about 4000 stadia (400 


® i. S, § 16, p. 57. See Note B, 
p. 274. 

^ This was supposed, with that per- 
verse etymological ingenuity so com- 
mon among the Greeks and llomans, to 


be. the origin of the name of Rhegium, 
the city next the strait CMyiov). 
Mbid. § 10, p. 51 

® Principles of Geology, vol. i. pp. 23, 
24, 10th edit. 
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miles) from tlie centre of Britain, he arrives at the result that 
the most northern limit of the inhabited world must be brought 
down very much farther to the south than the position assigned 
to it by Eratosthenes. As at the same time he adopts Ms 
southern limit — ^the parallel through the Cinnamon Eegion 
and Taprobane — ^the necessary conclusion is that Eratosthenes 
had greatly overrated the whole breadth of the world. 

It is a striking instance of that love of system and persistent 
adherence to theoretical conclusions once supposed to be estab- 
lished, so characteristic of the Greeks, that Strabo, after proving, 
as he conceives, the error committed by Eratosthenes in this 
respect, immediately adds, that having been thus mistaken with 
regard to the breadth of the known world, he was necessarily led 
into error with respect to its length ; for that all the best writers 
were agreed that the length was more than double the breadth. 
As if the proportion between the two were not a simple matter 
of fact to be determined by measurement and calculation ! 
It is certain indeed that Eratosthenes had started from the 
same assumption, and had even made additions to the length 
at each end with the express view of bringing out this result.’ 
Of these Strabo rejects the addition at the western extremity, 
where Eratosthenes had supposed the projecting part of Europe 
to extend beyond the Sacred Promontory towards the west,® 
but retains that belonging to India, concerning wMch he had 
no better information than what he derived from Eratosthenes. 
His estimate of the length of the known world does not there- 
fore after all differ materially from that of his predecessor. 

It is in the course of tMs discussion that Strabo throws out 
the remarkable suggestion, that besides the world known to 
the Greeks and Eomans, and inhabited by them, or by races 
with which they were acquainted, there might be other con- 
tinents or other worlds unknown to them. The length of the 
Inhabited World (5? olKovfiJpf}) was, as he had shown, not more 


^ See Chapter XYI. p. 643. Promontory was the westernmost point 

» Posidonius, as we have seen, re- of Europe, and Strabo doubtless in this 

turned to the old view that the Sacred j instance followed his authority. 
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than about a third part of the total circumference of the globe 
in the temperate zone; it was therefore possible that there 
might be within this space two or even more inhabited 
worlds.^ But these, as he points out in another passage^ 
would be inhabited by different races of men, with whom the 
geographer had no concern. The manner in which he in- 
troduces this speculation as something possible, and even 
probable,^ is a striking proof of the philosophic character of 
Strabo’s mind. The well-known passage in one of the tragedies 
ascribed to Seneca^ is evidently derived from some such 
suggestion as. this, adopted and amplified by the imagination 
of the poet. 

§ 14. In his second book Strabo continues the examination 
of the work of Eratosthenes, and discusses the various changes 
introduced by him into the map of the world. Here he 
judiciously takes his part in opposition to many of the attacks 
of Hipparchus, especially to that preposterous distortion of 
India, and the adjoining parts of Asia, which Hipparchus had 
introduced anew into the geography of those regions. In 
regard to the whole of Asia indeed Strabo adopted the map of 
Eratosthenes with very little alteration. Little or nothing 
had in fact been added to the knowledge of those countries in 
the interval, which could affect the general geographical 
outline. It was only with regard to the countries bordering 
on the Caucasus and the Caspian that Strabo had acquired 
any more detailed information than his great predecessor, 
and even this was of such an imperfect character that he still 
believed the Caspian to communicate with the northern ocean, 
as had been asserted by Patrocles. 

Equally little change was he able to introduce in the 
general conception of. the continent of Africa, though he 

® i. 4, § 6, p. 65. KaXovfiev ykp oIh^ov- 

fievTjv oiKodfiev Kcd cVSe'- 

Kerac Se Kal it/ ttJ €vKpdrq> ^dvrf Kal 

Svo oi/covjiiems elmi ^ Kal wXeiovs. 

' ii. 5, § 33, p. 118. 

® (Iwep eVrl ‘TnBaydt'f he says, in the 


second of the two passages referrred to. 
® Seneca, Medea, vv. 376-380. 

Venient annis sapcula sells, 

Quibus Oceanus vincula rerum 
et ingens pateat tellus, 
Tethysqae novos detegat orbes, 

Nec sit terns ultima Thule. 
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imdoii'btedly possessed mEch more information in detail con- 
ceming all tKe portions of that country which had been subject 
to the Carthaginians, as well as Nnmidia and Mauretania. 
But of the western or Atlantic coast he knew nothing more : 
and while he rejected the statements of Eratosthenes con- 
cerning Cerne and other Carthaginian settlements on that 
coast, he neglected (strangely enough) to avail himself of the 
valuable new materials, which the voyage of Polybius must 
certainly have furnished him. 

It was principally with respect to Europe, and especially 
the western and northern parts of that continent that the 
knowledge possessed by Strabo was greatly in advance of that 
of the Alexandrian geographer. This he has himself pointed 
out to us ; but while it is perfectly true so far as relates to 
the geographical details of the several countries described, 
and the nations that inhabited them, he was so far from having 
acquired a correct geographical idea of their position and rela- 
tions. that his general map of Europe is even more faulty than 
that of his predecessor. 

§ 15. We are greatly indebted to the lengthened examin- 
ation into which Strabo enters ,of the geographical positions 
assumed by Eratosthenes, and the criticisms of his successor 
Hipparchus, for the information thus afforded us concerning 
their rival geographical systems. The results of this have 
been already considered. Some interesting notices are also 
introduced parenthetically in the course of the discussion. 
But the discussion itself is eminently unsatisfactory, and 
serves to show all the more strongly how little real progress 
could be made in scientific geography so long as all accurate 
observations were wanting. Strabo himself observes that not 
only were there no observations of latitude — as determined by 
the shadow of the gnomon, and the length of the longest 
day — for any part of the mountain chain supposed to extend 
across Asia from Cilicia to the of India, but that 

there was the same want of accurate knowledge with regard 
to the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the mountains of Thrace, Illyria, 
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and Germany.^ Even where observations. existed, they were 
often so defective as to be calculated to mislead ' rather than 
to correct, and we have seen that the great astronomer Hip- 
parchus himself had been the means of introducing a grave 
error, by assigning to Byzantium the same latitude as Massilia.^ 
The want of observations of longitude was still more complete : 
and the conclusions adopted by Eratosthenes with regard to 
the distances from east to west across the continent of Asia 
were the result, as Strabo repeatedly tells ns, of the examin- 
ation and comparison of varions itineraries,® This is un- 
doubtedly the only means open to the geographer under such 
circumstances, hut the liability to error which must always 
exist in the computation of distances from itinerary routes 
uncorrected by observations, was greatly increased in this case 
by the want of any correct bearings. 

Still more unsatisfactory is the tedious discussion that follows 
of the division adopted by Eratosthenes into Sphragides or 
“ Seals ’ —a discussion which after all leaves ns (as already 
remarked^) almost wholly ignorant as to the purpose and 
meaning of the divisions in question. It is in fact not so 
much an examination of that part of the system of Eratos- 
thenes, as of the objections brought against certain portions 
of it by Hipparchus, and an attempt — in some instances cer- 
tainly successful— to refute these objections. But such a 
criticism of a criticism, where the original work is lost to us, 
naturally becomes extremely obscure, and Strabo has taken no 
pains to put his readers in possession of the subject matter of 
the controversy. This is the more to he regretted, as the 
division in consideration, which appears to have been peculiar 
to Eratosthenes, was certainly of a systematic character, and 
would therefore have had considerable importance in its bear- 
ings on scientific geography. 

§ 16 . Strabo next proceeds to consider the geographical 
views of Posidonius and Polybius, and in the course of this 


" ii. 1, p. 71. 


* 1^ Chap. XVII, p. 8: 
Chapter XVI. p. 654. 


* 31. 1, pp. 69, 79. 
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examination lias fortnnately preserved to ns the account given 
by the former of the voyage of Eudoxus of Cyzicus. This has 
been already fully considered.® With this exception these two 
sections contain very little of any real value. A considerable 
space is occupied with a discussion of the division of the 
terrestrial globe into zones— a suggestion said to have origin- 
ated with Parmenides, but which was developed in a more 
systematic form by Aristotle. It was the latter who first 
defined them in the sense in which they are understood by 
modern geographers. He regarded the torrid zone as com- 
prising the space on each side of the eq^uator as far as the 
tropics: and the two temperate zones as extending from the 
tropics to the arctic circles.® It would certainly seem as if 
the great philosopher had here used the term ‘^arctic circles” 
in the same sense as that assigned to them by modern geogra- 
phers, as two fixed and definite circles on the sphere, analogous 
to the tropics. But the ancients in general used the term in a 
different sense, so that every different latitude had its different 
arctic circle : ^ and hence both Posidonius and Strabo agreed 
in censuring Aristotle for adopting as the limit of the tempe- 
rate zone a boundary that was itself fluctuating and variable. 
The former writer fixed as the limit the circle where the msiUe 
arctic circle coincided with the tropic, which is in fact the 
same thing that is meant by the modern use of the term Arctic 
Oircle, and is probably what was really meant by Aristotle, 
however he may have expressed himself. 

Polybius had departed from the established division of the 
earth into five zones, and had maintained that there ought 
to be six, regarding those on each side of the equator, extend- 
ing from thence to the tropics, as two separate zones. This 
innovation is justly rejected by Strabo, who however evidently 


* Chapter XYIII. p. 75, 

® Strabo, ii, 2, p. 94. 

* The term arctic circle ” was gene- 
rally used by the Greeks to denote the 
circle in the heavens parallel to the 
equator which just touches the horizon, 


and which therefore separates those 
parallels which are always above, from 
those which are partly above and partly 
below the horizon. Of course in this 
sense every different latitude had a 
diiferent arctic circle. 
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failed to see that all such dmsions were purely arl)itrary, aEd 
merely fixed as a matter of convenieuce. He argues also at 
considerable length against the extension of the term torrid 
zone ’Ho the whole space comprised between the equator and 
the tropics, a considerable part of which, as he points out, 
to south to the Land of Cinnamon, was not only 

habitable, but known to be inhabited. The whole question 
here arises from his insisting on the term torrid ” (Bm/ceKav- 
pLevrj) m implying a region so burnt up with heat as to be 
absolutely uninhabitable: and the only real interest in this 
discussion is derived from the manner in which it illustrates 
the fixed conYiction of geographers in the time of Strabo, that 
there was such a zone of the earth, rendered uninhabitable by 
excess of heat, just as the arctic regions were by excessive 
cold ; and which in consequence formed an insuperable barrier 
to all exploration in that direction. 

§ 17. Having thus disposed of the geographers that had pre- 
ceded him, Strabo at length proceeds^ to explain the outline 
of his own views, which is much the most interesting part of 
his introduction. The astronomical and mathematical part of 
his subject indeed he passes over very briefly, remarking that 
on these subjects the geographer may content himself with 
taking for granted the conclusions of physical philosophers 
and mathematicians, and that he does not write for persons 
unacquainted with the elements of those sciences.® Thus he 
begins with assuming that the earth is spherical, and situated 
in the centre of the universe : he assumes also the division into 
five zones, and the circles upon the sphere, which as he points 
out have been derived from the motion of the celestial bodies— 
the equator, the ecliptic or zodiac, the tropics, and the arctic 
circles.^ He adopts also the measurement of the earth's cir- 


Mi. 5, § 2, p. 110. 

® Hence, as lias been already men- 
tioned (Obapter XVI. p. 619), he cen- 
sures Eratosthenes for dwelling at 
unnecessary length upon the proof 
that the earth was a sphere ; a fact 


which Strabo himself assumes as gene- 
rally admitted. 

^ It is remarkable that he here uses 
the term arctic circles ” as something 
fixed and definite, just as modern geo- 
graphers do. He evidently employs 
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miEfereiice, as determined by Eratosthenes: and consequently 
his division of each great circle into sixtieth parts, each con- 
taining 4200 stadia, which is equivalent to reckoning 700 stadia 
to a degree.® He then points out that the whole of the habit- 
able world (17 olfcovfjbevT}), with which alone the geographer has 
to deal, is comprised within a portion of the globe bounded by 
two parallels of latitude, and two meridians of longitude, so as to 
constitute a quadrilateral space within the northern hemisphere, 
nearly coinciding with the temperate zone of that hemisphere, 
but occupying little more than a third of its whole extent.® 

§ 18. The form of the habitable world he compares to that 
of a cloak (chlamys), a comparison which appears to have been 
generally adopted in his time,^ on account of its upper or 
northern portions being supposed to be much more contracted, 
while it spread out in proceeding southwards. Its greatest 
length he estimates at 70,000 stadia, and its breadth at less 
than 30,000. The great diminution that he introduces into 
this last dimension proceeds from two causes : first, that, as 
already stated, he discards altogether the existence of Thule, 
or of any habitable land so far north as the Arctic Circle, and 
regards Ireland as the most northerly of all known lands : next, 
that he rejects the latitude assigned by former geographers to 
Massilia, and brings it down much farther to the south than 
its true position. We have seen that Eratosthenes, as well as 
Hipparchus and other geographers, agreed in placing Massilia 
and Byzantium on the same parallel of latitude — a gross error, 
inasmuch as the former city lies more than two degrees to the 


the term as equivalent to wbat he calls 
elsewhere ‘‘ the circle that hounds the 
frigid ssone.” /ctJ/cAos &KXos Tra- 

pdKKTiXos hpi^wv Karei^vypiprjv ip 

^opelep ^pLLa‘tpatpl(pf p. 112. It is evi- 
dently the same as he elsewhere (p. 
114) refers to as that 5Voy h depiphs rpo- 
TTiKhs apKriKhs yip^rai^ which is, in fact, 
the same with what we call in modern 
usage the Arctic Circle. 

* Strabo, ii. 5, § 7, p. 113. 

® Ibid. § 6. He here applies to the 
quadrilateral space thus measured off as 


the boundary or frame enclosing the 
inhabited world, the descriptive epithet 
of (nr<ij/5vAor : a term used for the 
weight employed in spinning, and for 
other circular and conical bodies; but 
which would seem hardly suitable to a 
definite portion cut off from a conoidal 
surface. 

^ 7} B'chcov/jLipri xXapvdocL^^s ip rovrcp 

pncros. Ibid. Earlier writers, especially 
Posidonius, had compared the form of 
the inhabited world to a sling. 
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north of the latter. But Strabo, while rejecting the observa- 
tions on which this conclusion was founded, fell into the 
strange mistake of bringing down Massilia still farther to the 
south, so as actually to place it as much to the south of Byzan- 
tium as it really is to the north. Of course the effect of this 
error is to distort, to a strange extent, the whole map of the 
Mediterranean. But its influence upon the portion of the map 
of Europe to the north is not less unfortunate. As Massilia 
was a kind of cardinal position from whence he measured the 
breadth of Gaul across the continent to the Northern Ocean, 
the effect was to bring down thenorthem coast of Gaul and the 
mouths of the Ehine to the same latitude with the Buxine and 
the mouths of the Danube ! As at the same time he adhered to 
the position erroneously ascribed to Byzantium by Hipparchus, 
and to the received notion that the mouth of the Borysthenes 
was nearly due north from Byzantium, he placed the mouth of 
that river (which is really situated in about 46 J degrees of 
N. latitude) in the same parallel with northern extremity 
of Britain, and supposed the Boxolani, who in his time 
inhabited the tracts adjoining the Borysthenes and the Palus 
Mseotis, to be, in common with the inhabitants of lerne 
(Ireland) the most northerly people in the known world.® 

So far therefore was positive geography from having kept 
pace with the increased knowledge of nations and countries 
which had been undoubtedly acquired in the interval of two 
centuries from Eratosthenes to Strabo, that it had actually 
receded ; and a comparison of the maps drawn according to the 
two systems will show that that of the older geographer was, in 
regard to Europe in general, and especially the basin of the 
Mediterranean Sea, a much nearer approximation to the truth 
than that of his successor. 

§ 19. The reasoning by which Strabo is led to this unfor- 
tunate conclusion is a striking proof of the vagueness of the 
data on which geographers were accustomed to rely, in the 


* it 5, § 7, p. 114. 
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absence of trnstwortliy observations. Taking for granted the 
correctness of the parallel of latitude drawn by Eratosthenes 
through the whole length of the Mediterranean, from the Strait 
of the Columns to the Gulf of Issns, which, as we have seen, was 
assumed to pass through the Sicilian Strait and the Island of 
Ehodes,^ ho says that “ it is generally agreed ” that the course 
from the Columns to the Sicilian Strait lies through the 
middle of the sea.” Navigators were also “generally agreed ” 
that the greatest width of the sea from the bight of the 
Gaulish Gulf to the African coast did not exceed 5000 stadia. 
Massilia therefore, which was somewhat to the south of the 
inmost recess of the gulf, must be less than half this distance 
(2500 stadia) from the parallel in question. But the distance 
from Ehodes to Byzantium is not less than 4900 stadia : the 
latter city, therefore, must be situated far to the north of 
Massilia.^ 

It is hardly necessary to point out in detail the complication 
of errors involved in this argument. The main point is the 
assumption that the voyage from the Columns to the Sicilian 
Strait was a direct course from west to east^ and lay through the 
middle of the sea in so literal a sense that it was equidistant 
from the shores of Europe and Africa. This great error was 
undoubtedly combined in Strabo’s mind with another, which 
he held in common with all his predecessors, that the north 
coast of Africa did not deviate very widely from a straight line, 
instead of advancing, as it really does, so far to the north 
between the Strait of the Columns and Cape Bon, as to render 
it impossible in fact to hold a straight course eastward from 
the Straits. 

§ 20. He considers the habitable portion of the world to 
extend 4000 stadia (400 G. miles) to the north of the mouth 
of the Borysthenes — meaning probably the city of that name ^ 
— and this parallel he conceives to pass to the north of 


® See Chapter XVI. p. 629. 

’ ii. 5, § 8,p. 115. 

^ See Chapter XVI, p. 631. It is a 


striking instance of the vagueness with 
which all these discussions and calcu- 
lations were carried on, that Strabo, 
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lerne. That island he describes as barely habitable on. 
account of the cold/ and he applies the same remark to the 
Scythians inhabiting the regions farthest known to the north 
of the Borysthenes. The great cold of these countries, which 
was familiar to the Greeks from the time their colonies first 
settled to the north of the Euxine, naturally led to the belief 
of their being situated much farther north than they really 
are, and tended strongly to confirm the erroneous idea of their 
position derived from mistaken observations. 

The southern limit he places about 3000 stadia beyond 
Meroe, or 8000 from Syene, which he takes as situated on the 
tropic. This line he considers as passing through the land of 
the Automoli or Sembritae/ and the Land of Cinnamon ; and 
regards the lands farther south as uninhabitable from excess 
of heat. In regard to this limit therefore he followed Era- 
tosthenes, though for some reason, which is not very clearly 
explained, he placed it at 8800 stadia from the equator instead 
of 8300, which was the distance assigned by the older geo- 
grapher.^ 

§ 21. Having thus considered the position and extent of the 
habitable world with reference to the terrestrial globe, Strabo 
proceeds to show how a map of it is to be laid down.^ This, as 
he points out, is a matter of no difficulty upon a globe, where 
the curved lines of the parallels of latitude and meridians of 
longitude, are represented by similar curves. But as such an 
artificial globe, in order to admit of the countries being repre- 
sented in sufficient detail, would require to be not less than 
ten feet in diameter,^ and after all, but a small part of it would 
be occupied by the geographical representation of known lands, 


like Eratosthenes, always contents 
himself with using the expression the 
Borysthenes” without defining more 
accurately the point referred to. 

^ adXiws Sik tf/vxos oiKovjueyrjy, ii. 1, 
p. 72. Again in another passage (p, 
315) he speaks of it as occupied by 
ay piwv reXias &pdp<^7r<ai/ ml mKm ot*- 
Kovvrxcv Sta 
^ a 5, § 14, p. IIS. 


® See Chapter XVI. Note C, p. 664. 

« ii. 5, § 10, p. 116. 

^ It appears that a globe of this size 
had actually been constructed by a 
writer named Orates— probably the 
Stoic philosopher of the name, better 
known for his commentaries on Homer 
and Hesiod— to which Strabo refers as 
to something well known (<r<patpav Ka~ 
Sdirep r)]p Kpar-qreiQVj 1. c.). 
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few people could procure oue, and in general they must 
content with a map on a plane surface. In this case, as he 
justly ohserves, all the lines that are circles on the globe must 
be represented by straight lines, parallel with the equator and 
the meridian respectively ; a proceeding inevitably productive 
of error, but which as he conceives ‘‘will not make much dif- 
ference;”® an assertion somewhat startling to modern geo- 
graphers, who are accustomed to have recourse to a variety of 
ingenious contrivances to avoid, or at least diminish, the error 
resulting from such a process, but which was not far from the 
truth in Strabo’s time. For the greatest error arising from 
such a mode of plane projection (to use the modern phrase), 
would really be trifling as compared with those resulting from 
erroneous estimates of distance, and the want of any accurate 
observations of latitude and longitude. He therefore proceeds, 
as he expressly tells us,® throughout the rest of his work, to 
consider the countries as represented on a plane surface in the 
manner above described. The error of the result would be 
indeed comparatively unimportant in separate maps of each 
country, and would only assume any prominence in the general 
map of the Inhabited World.^ Even in regard to this, if the 
parallel of 36° were assumed (as it certainly was by Strabo, in 
imitation of Eratosthenes) as the fundamental parallel, with 
reference to which the map was constructed, the error would 
have comparatively little influence upon the countries border- 
ing on the Mediterranean; while with regard to the more 
northern parts of Europe, the knowledge of them was as yet 
much too imperfect for such a cause to produce any appreciable 
effect. 


® Btola'u yb.p fiLKp6p, ikv avrX rcov kvk- 
\(av, roov re TrapaXK^Ktav koX r'2v ftecTT^ju- 
^pivSiv . . . €vd€ias ypd<f>ct)jj,€v, I, c. He 
afterwards suggests that the meridian 
lines might be drawn “ a little inclined 
towards one another ; but again adds 
that it is of little consequence. 

» Ibid. § 12, p. 117. 

‘ It would be the more conspicuous 
in this case, if, as Strabo himself recom- 


mends, such a map were not less than 
seven feet in length. (1. c.) 

As we shall hereafter see, even 
Ptolemy, while giving an elaborate 
mode of projection for his general map, 
was contented in his special maps of 
countries with laying down his parallels 
of latitude and longitude as straight 
lines crossing one another at right 
angles. 
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§ 22. Before proceeding to describe tbe different parts of tbe 
world in detail, Strabo giyes a general outline of tbe wbole, 
wbicb is instmctive and clearly expressed. Tbe ^‘Inbabited 
World ” be considered, in common with all preceding geo- 
grapbers, except Hipparcbns, to be a vast island, siirronnded 
on all sides by tbe ocean, of wbicb tbe Caspian Sea, as well as 
tbe Persian and Arabian Gulfs, were inlets or armk But by 
far tbe most important and extensive of these inlets, as be tells 
us, was that wbicb extended from tbe Columns of Hercules on 
tbe west to tbe Euxine and the GuK of Issus on tbe east. For 
this sea, — so familiar to modern geographers by the name of 
tbe Mediterranean,— tbe Greeks bad no distinctive name, 
because it bad so long been practically the only one known to 
them and Strabo can only distinguish it as “the Inner” or 
^^Our ” Sea.^ But be was fully alive to its importance in a 
geographical point of view, as affording tbe key to tbe con- 
formation and arrangement of all tbe countries around its 
shores, and giving rise by its numerous arms and inlets to tbe 
broken and irregular character for which Europe was dis- 
tinguished from Asia and Africa, and wbicb be justly regards 
as one of tbe principal causes of its superior civilization and 
political importance.^ He accordingly proceeds to describe at 
considerable length tbe form and dimensions of this sea, as 
well as of its subordinate portions, the Adriatic, JEgean, Pro- 
pontis and Euxine. We have already seen bow erroneous 
were bis conceptions of tbe general form of the Mediterranean 
especially in regard to its breadth, and the relative position of 
tbe coasts of Gaul and Africa. With respect to its length be 
was better informed; be reckoned 12,000 stadia from tbe 
Columns to tbe Sicilian Strait, 9000 from thence to the coast 
of Oaria opposite to Ebodes, and 5000 from thence to tbe bead 


* ^ 4prhs Kal /ca0’ rifias XeyopLijn/^ 0a- 
Xarra^iL 5, § 18, p. 121. In the sub- 
sequent exposition he never calls it 
otherwise than ^ koS^ rjfj^as Bdkarra, 
even the appellation of rj ivrhs BdAorray 
corresponding to the Internum Mai*e of 


the Romans, not having apparently 
passed into established use, as was the 
case with the Latin appellation. 

® Ibid, p, 122. TTphs &iravra 5e Ta 
TOiavrOf a)S €<l>7}v, 7} vap^ ^fjClv BaKa/rra 
wXeovifcrr}/jLa fiiya. 
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of the Criilf of Issiis. This gives 26,000 stadia for the whole 
length of the Mediterranean ; a computation in which he 
appears to have followed Eratosthenes, and which, as we have 
seen, differs from the truth by little more than a fifth.^ 

Many others of his distances present in like manner a very 
fair approximation to the truth, though almost invariably 
erring more or less on the side of excess. The fact appears 
to be, that deficient as the ancients were in any mode of 
meamring distances at sea, the rough estimates formed by 
navigators came to be a reasonable approach to the truth 
where the distances were habitually traversed. Hence their 
approximate correctness forms a striking contrast with the 
strange misconceptions entertained even by such a geographer 
as Strabo of the relative position and configuration of the 
countries that surrounded the Mediterranean. 

§ 23. The same remark applies still more strongly to his 
description of the countries themselves. Even with regard 
to such provinces as Spain and Gaul, which he himself 
describes as being well known to the geographer in his time, 
since they had been brought under the dominion of Borne, his 
geographical conceptions were strangely wide of the truth. 
Thus he describes the Pyrenees as forming a continuous chain 
from one sea to the other, in a line from north to south : and 
having their direction parallel to that of the Rhine (!) ® Again, 
he not only supposed the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vin- 
cent) to be the most westerly point of Europe, ignoring 
altogether the manner in which the coast of Portugal projects 
to the westward, near the mouth of the Tagus: but he was 
equally ignorant, or negligent, of the still greater projection 
of the coast of Gaul between the mouths of the Seine and 
Loire, forming the great Armoriean peninsula, and he describes 


^ See Cliapter XVL p. 634. 

® In defining the boundaries of Oaul 
he tells us that it was limited on the 
west by the Pyrenees, and on the east 
by the Ehine, which was parallel with 
the Pyienees (a^-o fihy Bvcreiios 6pi(j£i rh 


UvpTjvaTa Bpvfj wpo(ra7rT6jJ.€va t^s cKari- 
pwBev 6a\drr7}s . . . a7rJ> Be rcov avaro- 
Kmv b rapdKXTiKos tbv rp Jlvp^yr}^ 

iv. h P* 177. He again repeats tlie 
same statement, ii, 5, p. 128. 
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the Gaulish Gulf on. the Ocean (the Bay of Biscay) as looking 
towards the north and towards Britain.” He appears indeed 
to have conceived the northern coasts of Gaul as preserving 
much the same general direction from the Pyrenees to the 
mouth of the Ehine, and that the four great rivers, the 
Garumna (Garonne), the Liger (Loire), the Sequana (Seine) and 
the Rhine, pursued parallel courses from S. to N.® The mouths 
of these rivers he describes as being all of them opposite to 
Britain, and consequently affording the most convenient places 
of passage to that island.^ Britain itself was a great triangle, 
having its longest side opposite to Gaul, and extending about 
5000 stadia (500 G, miles) in length, so that its south-eastern 
promontory of Oantium, or Kent, was opposite to the mouth 
of the Rhine, and the south-western to Aquitania and the 
Pyrenees.® 

§ 24. Even his ideas of the geographical position of Italy 
and Sicily were still very imperfect. Though in one passage 
he describes Italy, according to the popular notion, as ex- 
tending from north to south,® it is evident that in accordance 
with his views concerning the position of Massilia and the 
northern shores of the Mediterranean, he could not have found 
space for it, without extending it much more to the east 
than it really does, so that he must have given it an elongated 
form, somewhat similar to that which it assumed on the Ptole- 
maic maps, but extending still more from west to east, and 
then curving round at its extremity, so as to descend to the 
Sicilian Strait. His notion of Sicily was still more erroneous. 
He was of course well aware of the triangular form of the 
island — an idea familiar to the Greeks from the earliest period— 
but he supposed the coast from the promontory of Pelorus 
adjoining the Sicilian Strait to that of Pachynus to have a 
general direction from east to west instead of from north to 


® This he expressly states with re- 
gard to the Garonne and the Loire, 
that they were both parallel with the 
Pyrenees (iv. 2, p. 190), and again (p. 
192) that the Seine \vas‘ parallel with 


the Rhine. 

^ iv, 5, p. 199. 

® Ibid., and see ii. 5, p. 128. 
» ii, 5, § 28, p. 128. 
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south, while that of Lilybaenm was brought down much to the 
south of Pachynus, iu order to bring it within about the real 
distance of the coast of Africa. The interval between the two 
he estimates at 1500 stadia, which considerably exceeds: the 
truth, but not more than do most of his maritime distances.^; 
This was of course a passage frequently made, and no great 
error could exist with regard to it: but as Strabo had an 
entirely erroneous notion of the. latitude of Carthage, which he 
placed more than 5J degrees to the south of its true position, 
he was compelled altogether to distort the form of the island 
in order , to make it fit with his assumed hypothesis, and ut the 
same ' time with the well-known fact of ' its proximity to the 
coast of Africa. 

He must have found himself in a somewhat similar difficulty 
with regard to the islands of Sardinia and Corsica, the dimen- 
sions of which he gives with tolerable accuracy, and correctly 
tells us that they extended in a line towards the south and 
Africa? At the same time he estimates the distance from the 
southern point of Sardinia to the coast of Africa at 2400 stadia, 
a statement greatly exceeding the truth, ^ and which, if it be 
added to the measurements given of the two islands and the 
intervening strait, would give a result considerably greater 
than the whole breadth which he has assumed for the Medi- 
terranean. It became therefore necessary to place the two 
islands in a direction deviating materially from that which he 
has himself stated them to occupy. 


^ He here (vi. p. 267) speaks of this 
distance as rovXdxior'rov diap^a, ivl 
bat adds the words irepl Kapxn^ 
Mva ; and it is to be snspeoted that be 
was really thinking not of the shortest 
passage to Cape Bon, the nearest point 
of Africa (the distance of which from 
Lilybssum is less than 80 G. miles), 
but of that to Cai-thage itself, which is 
nearly 40 miles further. 

® 4Trifj.l^K€LS ^^elcrl Kal TrapdWTjXoi <T%ir 
dop at rpetSf evt ySrov Kol rerpc^JL- 

p.4vai, V. 2, § 8. But of the three islands 
here mentioned, one is.®thalia (Elba), 


which cannot, with any reasonable 
allowance for vagueness of expression, 
be described as parallel to the other 
two. 

® The error is in this instance the 
more surprising as the distance was 
already much more correctly given by 
the early geographer Scylax, who states 
that it was a day and a night^s voyage, 
equivalent, according to his mode of 
computation, to 1000 stadia, an esti- 
mate very near the truth. (Scylax, 
Feriplusy §7.) See Chapter XL p. 387, 
note. 
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§ 25, So difficult is it to reconcile the different statements of 
Strabo with one another, and to represent the Mediterranean 
and the coontries bordering its shores in the positions which he 
appears to have conceived them as occupying, that it has been 
supposed he did not himself attempt to represent them on a 
map, and was content to adopt the map of the world as settled 
by Eratosthenes, pointing out and correcting certain errors 
in it by verbal criticism. But this seems most improbable, 
especially when we consider the manner in which he gives 
directions for the constrnction of such a map, so as to enable 
any of his readers to frame one for themselves. It is far more 
natural to suppose that he drew out a map of the world, based 
for the most part upon that of Eratosthenes (from whose system 
as a whole he did not deviate widely), but introducing such 
corrections and alterations as he deemed necessary, where he 
had, or supposed that he had, better information than the older 
geographer. But in so doing where he found the daifa fur- 
nished him by previous authors at variance, or even contra- 
dictory with one another, he would probably settle the matter 
in a summary manner by some compromise satisfactory to Ms 
own mind. 

How little indeed he aimed at anytMng like geograpMcal 
accuracy, and how vague were the statements upon which he 
had to rely can hardly be better shown than by taking an 
island so weU known as that of Crete, the position of which 
might be supposed to be familiar to ail. He tells us, first, that 
according to Sosicrates, who was considered by Apollodorus 
to be the most accurate writer concerning the island, it was 
more than 2300 stadia in length : wMle Hieronymus gave the 
length as only 2000 stadia, and Artemidorus, who reckoned the 
circumference as only 4100 stadia, must have made the length 
much less.”^ Again, in regard to its position with relation to 


^ Strabo, x. pp. 474, 475. All these 
statements greatly exceed the truth. 
The actual length of the Mand, as 
measured on a map in a direct line, 
does not exceed 140 G. miles, or 1400 
stadia. The estimates cited by Strabo 


were doubtless founded on itinerary 
measurements, which would have been 
particularly fallacious in the case of an 
island of so rugged and mountainous a 
character. 
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the surrounding countries, lie tells us that its south-western 
extremity, Cape Kriu Metopon, was distant from the Cyrenaica 
two days and two nights’ voyage, while Cape Sammonium, the 
eastern promontory, was four days and four nights’ voyage from 
Egypt, hui others said only three (!). This distance was 
reckoned by some at 5000 stadia, hy others at less (!).^ He 
however tells us more definitely in one place that Cape 
Cimariis, the N.W. promontory of the island, was 700 stadia 
from Cape Malea, in another that Cape Sammonium was 
1000 stadia from Ehodes.® Here he appears to have been 
following some better authorities and these two last statements 
are not far from the truth : and yet so little real idea had he 
of the true position of the island that he says, its eastern pro- 
montory, Cape Sammonium, does not project far to the east of 
Sunium (!)J It is evident either that he never attempted to 
reconcile these varying and conflicting statements so as to 
represent his own geographical ideas upon a map, or that he 
solved the difficulties thus arising by some process of which 
he has left us no indication. 


Sectioh 2. — Descriptive Geograj^hy. — Europe. 

§ 1. In his third book Strabo commences the particular 
description of the different countries of Europe, beginning 
with Spain, to which the whole of this third book is devoted. 
His description of the Iberian peninsula is marked at once 
by the chief merits as well as the chief defects that characterize 
his work in general. We have already seen how imperfect 
was his idea of its geographical form and position, and how 
distorted his conception of its appearance on a map. But he 


^ Strabo, x. p. 475. 

« Ibid. p. 475 ; ii. 4, p. 106. 

’ Ibid. p. 474, virepTniTTOv rov 'Sovviov 
ov voKv Trpbs Hea. Tiie difterence in 
longitude between ibe two points really 


exceeds degrees. It would have 
been nearer the truth to have said that 
the western extremity of Crete was not 
far to the west of Sunium. 
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was well acqEamteclwitli its leading geographical features : the 
great ri?ers that traversed it from east to west j the Bsetis 
(Gnadalquivir), the Anas (Gnadiana), the Tagns^ the Dnrins 
(Donro), and the Minins (Minho): as well as the Iberns or 
Ebro, which however he considered as having its course 
parallel with the chain of the Pyrenees, and consequently 
flowing from N* to S. On the other side of the valley of the 
Ebro, and parallel with the Pyrenees, was a chain of monntains 
to which he gives the name of Idubeda, and which he describes 
as containing the sources of the Tagns and Dnrins. From the 
middle of this range branches off another called Orospeda 
which trends to the westward, and ultimately takes a turn to 
the south. Beginning at first with hills of moderate elevation, 
it gradually rises in height till it joins the range that separates 
the valley of the Bsetis from the coast near Malaca (the Sierra 
Nevada), which he regarded as the main continuation of this 
central chain, while other parallel ridges on the north side of 
the Bsetis contained the mines for which Spain was so famous. 
The Anas and the Bsetis had their sources near one another 
in the range of Orospeda: they are correctly described as 
flowing at first to the west and then turning off more towards 
the south. Imperfect as is this outline of the physical geo- 
graphy of Spain, it shows a general acquaintance with the 
leading features of the country, and a correct appreciation of 
the manner in which those features determine the character 
and conformation of its different regions. 

§ 2. The whole of the northern part of the peninsula, 
adjoining the Ocean, he correctly describes as occupied by 
a tract of mountainous country, extending from the headland 
of Nerium (Cape Einisterre) to the extremity of the Pyrenees : 
and the nations inhabiting this quarter, the Callaici, Astures 
and Oantabri, which had but lately been brought under the 
dominion of Borne, were still lawless and predatory tribes, 
living in a semi-barbarous condition. The account given of 
their habits of life and customs, which must have been taken 
by Strabo from previous writers, may probably refer to a period 
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somewliat earlier than that at which he wrote, but it is at all 
events curious and interesting. Some of their peculiarities 
were indeed, as he himself remarks, common also to the G-anls 
as well as to the Thracians and Scythians,® and were probably 
inherent in their mode of life and the stage of semi-civilization 
in which they found themselves, rather than belonging to them 
as a race. The Lnsitanians on the west, from the promontory 
of the Artabri to the month of the Tagus, partook to a great 
extent of the same characteristics, even the inhabitants of the 
plains and fertile districts having gradually been compelled 
by the continued incursions of their ruder neighbours to adopt 
their warlike and desultory habits : but the inhabitants of the 
Hither province, as it had long been called,® occupying the 
eastern portion of the peninsula, were in a much more civilized 
state, and even the Celtiberian tribes of the interior, which 
had cost the Eomans such repeated and long continued efforts 
to subdue them, were gradually settling down under the in- 
fluence of Koman civilization and of the numerous Boman 
colonies that had been established among them. The province 
of Bsetica on the other hand, which was occupied principally 
by the Turdetani in the valley of the Bsetis, and the Bastelani 
between them and the sea coast, was not only completely 
tranquil and civilized, but had become Momanized to such an 
extent as to have almost entirely laid aside the use of the 
native language, and adopted Latin in its stead.^ 

This result was mainly owing to the great natural fertility of 
the country. Strabo can indeed hardly find words to express his 
admiration of the richness of Turdetania, the modern Andalusia, 
which had from the earliest times been proverbial for its wealth, 
under the name of Tartessus,^ and had continued to enjoy the 


8 iii. 4,p. 1G5. 

® The distinction between the two 
provinces had been established from an 
early period, and still subsisted in the 
time of Strabo (iii. 4, p. 166), though, 
as he observes, the political limits of 
hie divisions fluctuated from time to 
time. 


^ Strabo, iii. 2, p. 151. 

® See the well-known passage of 
Herodotus (i. 163), and those quoted 
from otlier writers by Strabo (iii. 2, 
|13,pp. 150, 151). In Strabo^s time 
the name had become quite obsolete, 
and he himself points out its fluctuating 
and uncertain use by earlier writers, 
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same pre-eminence under the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, and 
Eomans. It not only produced corn, wine, and oil in great 
abundance, but wool of first-rate excellence,^ honey, wax, pitch, 
kermes, and vermilion (cinnabar) ; while the sea-coast furnished 
salt-fish in quantities equal to that of the Euxine, The mouths 
of the rivers and the estuaries formed by the action of the tides 
gave peculiar advantage for the export of these various com- 
modities : hence an active and constant trade was <iarried on, 
and the ships of Turdetania that sailed from thence to Dicse- 
archia and Ostia — the two ports of Eome — were the largest of 
all that were seen in those great centres of commerce.^ 

But in addition to all these varied sources of wealth, Strabo 
dwells above all upon the extraordinary mineral riches of this 
favoured tract. In this respect indeed the south of Spain 
enjoyed a reputation in ancient times similar to that of Mexico 
or Peru down to our own day. Gold, silver, brass (copper), 
and iron were found in quantities, as well as of a quality, 
unsurpassed in any other part of the world. Gold was not only 
obtained by digging, but by simple washing. The other metals 
were all derived from mines; and these were worked prin- 
cipally in the mountains near the sources of the B^tis, and 
extending from thence towards New Carthage: the most 
valuable of all the silver mines being in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of that city. In the time of Polybius these had 
given employment to 40,000 workmen, and were said to have 
yielded 25,000 drachms (about £900) a day; but in Strabo’s 
time the mines had passed into the hands of private persons, 
and the produce had apparently fallen off.® 


some of wEom applied it to the whole 
couatry, some to a town, some to a 
river. The last was unquestionably 
the same with the Bsetis or Guadal- 
quivir. 

® So highly was the wool of this 
part of Spain valued, that, as he assures 
us, rams for breeding purposes had 
been known to fetch as much as a talent 
each. 

" iii. 2, § 6, p. 145. 


V » Strabo, in. 2, §§ 8-10, p. 146. It 
is amusing to find him noticing among 
other advantages of Turdetania, its 
freedom from all destructive wild beasts 
(r&v okedpimv dmtcav), except rabhits (!), 
which abounded so much in all parts 
of Spain as to do great damage to the 
crops. They were killed by means of 
ferrets {yoKas ayptds)^ the use of which 
he describes exactly as it is practised 
at the present day (Ib. § 6). He relates 
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§ 3. It is remarkable, that througlioiit his description both 
of the natural productions and physical peculiarities of Spain, 
and of the manners and customs of its inhabitants, Strabo 
appears to have relied almost exclusively upon Greek autho- 
rities, his statements being derived principally from Polybius, 
Arteinidorus, and Posidonius. He indeed speaks in one 
passage® in very disparaging terms of the Eoman writers in 
general, whom he accuses of doing little but copy the Greeks ; 
but it seems impossible that their historians, in relating their 
long-continued wars with the Spaniards, should not have con- 
tributed many facts to the geography of the country. The 
construction of roads in all directions through Spain, and the 
itineraries which must certainly have existed in his day of the 
stations and distances along these, would also have furnished 
most valuable materials to a geographer that was able to appre- 
ciate them. But no attempt is made by Strabo to turn to 
account these sources of information. The only instance in 
which he especially refers to the Eoman campaigns is that of 
D. Brutus Callaicus against the Lusitanians, and the particulars 
of this he probably learnt from Polybius.'^ Even where he 
adverts to the construction by the Eomans of a great highway 
from the Pyrenees through Tarraco and Saguntum to the 
frontiers of Bsetica, and thence on to Corduba and Gades, he 
gives no account of the distances ; and contents himself with 
telling us that Julius Caesar accomplished the journey from 
Eome to his camp at Obulco on his way to Munda in twenty- 
seven days.® . 

In his enumeration of the names of towns and of the native 


on tliis occasion the 'well-known story 
of the inliabitants of the Gymnesian 
Islands (Iviza and Formentera), having 
sent a deputation to the Eoman govern- 
ment to represent that they were abso- 
lutely driven out of their homes by the 
multitude of these animals. What hap- 
pened in the island of Porto Santo 
after its discovery by the Portuguese 
shows that this may have been no 
exaggeration. 


® Ibid. 4:, p. 166. 

^ iii. 3, p. 152. The campaigns of 
D. Brutus against the Lusitanians and 
GalMoi or GalliBcians, by which he 
earned the surname of Callaicus, took 
place in b.o, 138-135, a few years only- 
before Polybius was in Spain with his 
friend Scipio during the Nmnantine 
War. ' 

» iii. 4, § 9, p. 160. 
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tribes in Spain, Strabo has made a judicious selection, and 
must have followed good authorities, as almost all the names 
he mentions are well known from other sources, and must have 
been places of some importance. At the same time he avoids 
the error into which Pliny and Ptolemy subsequently fell, of 
loading their pages with obscure and insignificant names. He 
indeed adds some judicious remarks® on the proneness of 
geographical as well as historical writers to bestow the title of 
towns and cities on places that were, in fact, mere villages. It 
was thus that some writers asserted that there were more than 
a thousand (TroXei?) in Spain ; and even Polybius afiSrmed 
that Tiberius Gracchus took or destroyed three hundred cities 
in Oeltiberia alone. This exaggeration, as he points out, was 
the more inexcusable in the case of Spain, as the inhabitants of 
the interior for the most part lived wholly in villages, and the 
barren and rugged character of the country was ill adapted to 
the formation of towns.^ 

§ 4. In the last section of the third book Strabo treats of the 
islands adjacent to Spain, and describes at some length the 
Balearic Islands, as well as the neighbouring Pityusae, both of 
which were in his day well known: the former especially 
having received two Eoman colonies. He then gives a long 
account of Gadeira (Gades), which was still at this period one 
of the most important emporia of commerce in the world ; and 
enters into somewhat idle disquisitions as to its relations with 
the fabulous island of Erytheia, the abode of king Geryones. 
In conclusion, he mentions the celebrated Oassiterides, which 
he describes as ten in number, lying close together, but far out 
to sea to the north of the port of the Artabri, from which they 
were separated by a wider extent of sea than that between Gaul 


® Strabo, iii. 4, § 13, p. 163. 

^ It seems straoge to ns at first to 
find the broad corn-growing plains of 
Old and Kew Castile included in this 
character, as wild and barren regions, 
supporting but a scanty population. 
But their inclement climate was alone 
sufScient to produce this impression to 


a Greek or Italian, and even at the 
present day a recent writer speaks of 
‘‘ the trackless, lonely, wind-blown 
plains ** of Castile as much exposed to 
drought, notwithstanding the fertility 
of the soil, and thinly-peopled in con- 
sequence 
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and Britain.^ The inhabitants are described as wearing long 
black garments, and walking about with long wands in their 
hands, looking like the Furies of tragedy. They traded in tin 
and lead, in exchange for which they received pottery, salt, and 
bronze vessels. The trade with these islands had for a long 
time been confined to the Phoenicians from Gades, but had 
been opened out to the Romans by P. Orassus, who visited 
them in person, and from that time the intercourse was carried 
on briskly.^ 

It is remarkable that he says nothing, either here or else- 
where, of the proximity of the Tin Islands to Britain:^ he 
seems to have regarded them only with reference to Spain, and 
in connexion with Gades, from whence the trade with them had 
originally been carried on. 

§ 5. The fourth book is devoted to Gaul, Britain and the 
Alps. His ideas concerning the form and position of Gaul 
have already been explained, and we have seen how widely 
they departed from the truth. But erroneous as were his 
notions in a strictly geographical sense, he was, as in the case 
of Spain, well acquainted with the general character of the 
country, the nations that inhabited it, and the main geogra- 
phical features that determined its conformation. Besides the 
Alps and Pyrenees he describes the Cemmenus (Cevennes) 
as a chain of mountains, branching off from the Pyrenees, at 
right angles, and extending to the centre of Gaul, where it 
gradually sank into the plain. He mentions also the Jura, 


2 iii. 5^ § p. 175. KaTTiT€- 

pi^es dma ff.4p Keivrat 5 ’ 

Xcav Trphs &picr OP avh rod rwp ^Apraj^pav 
kifiepos rreAdyiat, 

* Ibid. p. 176. It caE scarcely be 
doubted tbat this Publius Orassus is 
the same as the lieutenant of CiBsar, 
who subdued the Armorican tribes in 
Gaul, and visited the shores of the 
Western Ocean (Osesar, B, G. ii. 34V; 
but it is strange that if Strabo had 
access to the information which he col- 
lected, he should still connect the Oas- 
siterides with Spain, instead of Gaul or 


Britain. 

* It may be remembered that no men- 
tion of the Gassiterides is found in 
Casar. In another passage indeed (ii. 
5, p. 120), Strabo speaks of them as 
lying in the open sea north of the 
Axtabri, “in about the same latitude 
as Britain : pijiroi TreXdytcUf tear a rh 
BperropiKdp vws KX'ifia ISpiopLepai, the 
south-western angle of which he re- 
garded as facing the Pyrenees ! But 
Shis very phrase evidently excludes 
the supposition that they were in its 
immediate vicinity. 
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under the name of lourasios, and describes it as separating the ^ 

HelYetii from the Sequani, who inhabited the region known in 
modern times as Franche Comte.® With the Ehone and its 
tributaries he was well acquainted, and describes very cor- 
rectly the confluence of the Dubis (Boubs) with the Arar 
(Saone), and that of the latter river with the Rhone, but he 
erroneously supposed both the Arar and the Dubis — as well as 
the Sequana (Seine) — ^to take their rise in the Alps — showing 
how vague was his knowledge of the relations of the different 
mountain-chains in this part of Gaul.® He was familiar also, 
as already mentioned, with the great rivers that flowed into 
the Ocean — the Garonne, Loire, and Seine— all of which he 
conceived to flow, in a general way, from south to north, 
parallel with the Rhine and the Pyrenees. And he was fully 
alive to the remarkable advantages derived by Gaul from the 
facilities of internal communication afforded by these rivers, 
which approached so near to each other that a very short 
passage over land was needed from the Saone to the Seine on 
the one hand, and from the Ehone to the Loire on the other.*^ 

These facilities were in his time turned extensively to account : ? 

and a flourishing transit trade was carried on from the ports on 
the Ocean to those of Narbo and Massilia on the Mediter- 
ranean. Burdigala (Bordeaux) at the mouth of the Garonne 
was already an important emporium of trade. The names of 
the sea ports at the mouths of the other two great rivers, the 
Loire and the Seine, Strabo has unfortunately omitted to men- ^ 

tion. Corbilo, which had formerly been the chief port on the * 

Loire,® had in his time ceased to exist. 

§ 6. His description of the Roman Province, or Gallia Nar- ? 

bonensis, as it was now beginning to be called, is minute and 
accurate, and he clearly points out the difference of its climate, 
which distinguished it from other parts of Gaul, and more 
nearly approached to that of Italy With the rest of Gaul his 

^ iv. 3, § 4, p. 193. See Chapter XVII. p. 19. 

« iv. 3, § 2, p. 192. » iv. p. 178. The whole of the Nar- 

^ iv. 1. § 14, p. 189. bonitis (he says) produces the same ) 

* Poiyb. ap. Strab. iv. 2, § 1, p. 190. fruits as Italy. But as you advance to 
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acquaintance was comparatively superficial/ but he had here 
an excellent authority before him in Caesar, of whose Com- 
mentaries he made great use, and whom he generally follows 
in regard to the names and divisions of the Gaulish tribes. A 
more recent authority was indeed available in his time in the 
inscription on the altar at Lyons erected in honour of Augustus 
by the combined nations of Gaul, and which bore the names of 
sixty tribes or states (civitates).^ But Strabo does not appear 
to have derived any assistance from the materials furnished 
by this document. Nor do we find him making any use, 
for the purposes of his geographical description, of the lines of 
road which the Eomans had already constructed through the 
country : though he himself tells us that Agrippa had made 
four such lines of highway, all proceeding from Lugdunum 
(Lyons) as a centre. The first of these proceeded through the 
Cifevennes to the Santones and Aquitania; the second led to 
the Ehine ; the third to the shores of the Ocean, adjoining the 
territory of the Bellovaci and Ambiani ; and the fourth to the 
Narbonitis and the neighbourhood of Massilia.^ From thence 
another line branched off by Tarasco to Nemausus and Narbo, 
and thence to the passage of the Pyrenees. This last he 
describes minutely, as well as another branch proceeding from 
Tarasco through the land of the Vocontii to Ebrodunum 
(Bmbrun), and thence over the Mont Genevre to Ocelum in 
Italy.® This was in his day one of the most frequented passes 
over the Alps. But his accurate details concerning these 
roads through the Eoman province, which had existed long 
before, render the absence of them in regard to the great 
central lines the more striking. 

There can be no doubt that his knowledge of the parts of 


the north, and to Mount Cemmenus, 
the country ceases to produce oliyes 
and figs, though other things still grow. 
As you advance farther, the vine also 
does not readily ripen its fruit. But 
the whole country bears corn, millet, 
acorns, and all kinds of cattle. 

^ Strabo, iv. 3^ § 2, p. 102. This 


altar is again referred to by Dion Cas- 
sius (liv. 32), by Suetonius (Claud. 2), 
and by J uvenal (Sat. i. v. 44). Unfortu- 
nately no record has been preserved to 
us of the inscribed names. 

« iv. 6, §11, p. 208. 

» iv. l, §3, pp. 178, 179. 
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Gaul adjoining tte Ocean was very imperfect : tiie vagueness 
and generality of Ms notices of tMs part of the country con- 
trasts strongly with the detailed accuracy of his description of 
the regions adjacent to the Mediterranean and the Pyrenees. 

The only exception is with regard to the Yeneti, of whose 
naval power and the construction of their ships he gives a Ml 
account ; hut this is taken directly from Csesar.^ Of the other 
Armorican tribes he mentions only the Osismii, whom he iden- 
tifies with the Ostimii of Pytheas, and states that they dwelt 
upon a promontory projecting a considerable distance into the 
sea, but not to the extent maintained by that writer, and those 
who followed him. It is evident that Strabo had here no 
correct information, and had no idea of the real extent and 
magnitude of the Armorican promontory. He apparently con- 
ceived the Veneti, who, as he learned from Cassar, carried 
on an extensive trade with Britain, to be situated opposite to 
that island.^ 

§ 7. With regard to the division of Gaul he begins by stating 
in accordance with Csesar that it was divided into three 
nations, the Aquitanians, the Celts or Gauls properly so called, 
and the Belgae. The Aquitanians were, as he justly observes, 
a wholly distinct people from the Celts, and more nearly 
resembled the Iberians. In this ethnographical sense they 
were bounded by the Garonne to the north : but in the reor- 
ganization of Gaul by Augustus, that emperor had extended 
the limits of Aquitania to the Loire, thus uniting fourteen 
tribes of Celtic origin with the Aquitanians properly so called. 

The rest of Gaul was divided into the provinces of Gallia Lug- 
dunensis and Belgica : but Strabo differs from all other writers 

* iv. 4, § 1, p. 194. Compare Csssar, aunia, qum contra, eas regiones posiUt, 

B. G. V, 13.^ ^ est, arcessunt ” (E. Q. iii. 9), TUere is 

* Strabo, iv. 4, § 1. He may in part nothing in Csesar to show whether he 

have been misled by Csesar’s expression, was acquainted with the configuration 
where; after enumerating the maritime of the coasts of Brittany and Xor- 
nations that sent auxiliary forces to the mandy ; he twice mentions the name 
Veneti,^ including the Osismii aud of the Osismii among the Armorican 
Lexovii, as well as the Morini and tribes, but with no further indication 
Menapii, he adds, “auxilia ex Brit- of their position (B. G. ii. 31; vri. 75). 1 
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in extending the latter proyince along the shores of the Ocean ' 
from the months of the Rhine , to those of tho' Loire^ so as to 
include the Veneti and Osismii among the Belgic tribes.® This' 
is probably an error, but Strabo himself, remarks that the geo- 
grapher does, not require to take much pains with regard to 
the merely political and administrative divisions of countries 
where these do not coincide with natural boundaries. 

His account of the manners and customs of the Gauls, as 
well as of their religious rites and ceremonies, is taken almost 
entirely from Caesar, but with the addition of some circum- 
stances of more dubious authenticity, which he derived from 
Posidonius, Artemidorus, and ■ other Greek authorities. He 
adds however that the Gauls were rapidly becoming civilized, 
and imitating the Roman manners, as well as adopting their 
language. This change had already taken place to a great 
extent in the Roman province, or Harbonitis, where the native 
tribes had been stimulated by the example of the Massaliots, 
and begun even to devote their attention to literature and 
study : and it was from thence extending itself by degrees into 
the neighbouring parts of Gaul.^ 

§ 8. Of Britain he had very little knowledge beyond what 
he derived from Caesar. We have already seen that he erro- 
neously conceived the south coast of Britain to extend opposite 
to that of Gaul, from the mouths of the Rhine to the Pyrenees, 
and that the interval was throughout much the same, so that 
the distance was not much greater from the mouths of the 
Garonne and the Loire than from those of the Seine and 
Rhine. But the nearest point, he correctly adds, was from the 
Portus Itiiis, in the land of the Morini, from whence Caesar 
sailed on his expedition to the island : the distance at this 
point being only 320 stadia. It is strange however that he 
altogether rejects the statements of Caesar with regard to the 
dimensions of the island, and regards the side opposite to 
Gaul — the length of which he estimates at the utmost at 


Strabo, 1. c. 


^ iv. 1, § 12, p. ISG, 
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5000 stadia— as the longest side of Britain, instead of being, 
as Csesar had described it, and as it really is, by much the 
shortest.® He consequently gave to the island a very incon- 
siderable extension towards the north, so as to bring its most 
northerly portions into the same latitude as the mouths of the 
Borysthenes, and only 8700 stadia, or 14^ degrees of latitude 
north of the Strait of the Columns.® 

Ho attempt had been made since the time of Csesar to 
subjugate Britain, but the native princes had entered into 
friendly relations with the Eoman Emperors, and a consider- 
able commerce was carried on with the island. Among the 
products exported from thence Strabo enumerates gold and 
silver as well as iron, but makes no mention of tin : besides 
these,, he says, it furnished corn, cattle, hides and slaves, and 
dogs for the chase of a very fine breed. The climate was 
milder than that of Gaul, but very subject to mists, so that 
even in bright weather the sun was only visible for three or 
four hours in the day 

leme or Ireland he conceived, as has been already men- 
tioned, and as he himself repeatedly states, to be situated 
the north of Britain. Its length was greater than its breadth, 
but he does not give an estimate of either : nor does he in this 
place say anything of its distance from Britain. But he else- 
where states that the interval was not known with any cer- 
tainty.^ He however regarded it as the most northern of 
all known lands, and as barely habitable on account of the 
cold.® Of its inhabitants little was known: they were said 
to be mere savages, addicted to cannibalism, and holding 
promiscuous intercourse with their women. But Strabo himself 


® Strabo, i. 4, § 3, p. 63 ; iv. 5, § 1, 
p. 199. See Chapter XIX. p. 127. 

® Id. ii. 5, § 78, pp. 114,115. 

^ Id. iv. 5, §§ 2, 3. lu another pas- 
sage (ii. 5, p. 115) he tells ns that the 
Romans purposely refrained from con- 
quering the island, in order to avoid 
the expense of maintaming it. 

® ii. 5, § 8, p. 115. rh S* iK^LQ^v M 


r^y ^Upy7}y ovKcrt yvdapipLOP, vScroy &v ns 
OMti. Again, in another passage (ii. 
p. 72), he tells ns that lerne was not 
more than 5000 stadia distant /rom 
Gaul: a statement that h© must have 
found some difficulty in reconciling 
with his own system. 

® See the passages cited in note to 
p. 232. 
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adds that he had no trustworthy authorities for these facts. 
The other islands around Britain he treats as unworthy of 
notice/ and mentions Thule only to repeat his disbelief of the 
account of it that had been given by Pytheas.^ 

§ 9. He next returns to speak of the Alps, his knowledge of 
which shows, as might be expected, a great advance upon that 
of Polybius, Indeed the recent subjugation of the Alpine 
tribes under Augustus, and the frequent communication held 
by the Komans with their Transalpine provinces, had necessarily 
led to a much more familiar acquaintance with these mountains. 
Hence Strabo is not only able to give us many interesting 
particulars concerning the different nations inhabiting the 
Alps and a correct description of their localities, but his 
account of the mountain chain itself shows a clear idea of its 
general form and configuration, and of the rivers that flowed 
from it. Thus he describes the Alps as forming a great curve 
having its concave side turned towards the plains of Italy, its 
centre in the land of the Salassians, and its two extremities 
bending round, the one by Mount Ocra, and the head of the 
Adriatic, the other along the sea coast of Liguria to Genoa, 
where they join the Apennines.® In another passage ® he fixes 
the termination of the Maritime Alps with more precision at 
Vada Sabbata {Vado), 260 stadia from Genoa, which almost 
exactly coincides with the view generally adopted by modern 
geographers. The highest summits of the whole range he 
supposes to be those in the land of the Medulli (between the 
Mont Genevre and the Petit St. Bernard), where the direct 
ascent of the mountains was said tp be not less than 100 stadia 
and the descent on the other side into Italy the same distance. 
Here among the hollows of the mountains was a lake, and two 
sources, from one of which flowed the Druentia (Durance) into 
Gaul to join the Bhone ; from the other the Durias (Dora) to 


^ Strabo, iv. 5, § 5, p. 201. Of the 
Cassiterides he had already spoken, in 
connection with Spain, and evidently 
did not regard them as belonging to 


the group of the Britannic Islands (see 
above, p. 245). 

^ V. 1, § 3, p. 211. 

« iv. 6, § 1, p. 202. 
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join the Po.^ That liyer itself had its sources in the same neigh- 
honrhood, but at a lower level, and was swelled in its course 
by the junction of many tributaries.® In like manner he tells 
us correctly that the Bhone and the Bhine had their sources 
near to one another in the Mount Adula ('ASovXa ^) the only 
distinctive appellation of any particular group which he men- 
tions — and that they each formed a large lake in their course 
lower down.^ He was also aware of the true source of the 
Danube, which he well describes as lying in a detached ridge 
of mountains, beyond the Bhine and its lake, adjoining the 
Suevi and the Hercynian Forest.^ 

With the eastern extremity of the Alps, where the chain 
sweeps round the head of the Adriatic he was also well 
acquainted, and gives a curious account of the commerce that 
was carried on in his day over the Mount Ocra — which he 
correctly describes as the lowest part of the Alps — from 
Aquileia to a place called Nauportus or Pamportus on the 
Save. It was by this route that Italian goods were conveyed 
into Pannonia and the other countries on the banks of the 
Danube.® The other mountaineers of the Alps also carried on 
some trade with Italy, bringing down resin, pitch, wax, honey, 
and cheese. In his time they were become tranquil subjects 
of Borne, and had laid aside the predatory habits which they 
had practised for centuries. 

§ 10. Augustus, who had completed the subjugation of the 
mountain tribes, had also, he tells us, bestowed great pains 
upon the construction of roads through their country : and had 
rendered these practicable for carriages, wherever the natural 
difficulties were not too great.^ Still the number of high 


* Ibid. p. 204. I 

® Ibid. § 6, p. 204. He adds that the 
Aduas (Adda), which formed the Lake 
Larius, had its sources in the same 
mountain group. 

Of these he was well acquainted 
with the name of tlie Lake Lemanus, 
through which the Rhone flowed ; but 
apparently knew no name for the lake 


formed by the Rhine, though it had 
recently attracted attention during the 
campaign of Ti^rius against the Vin- 
delici, who had factually established a 
naval station on the only island it con- 
tains (Strabo, vii. 1, § 5, p. 292). 

* iv. 6, §9; vii, i;§5. 

^ iv. 6, § 10, p. 208. 

* iv, 6, § 6, p. 204. 
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roads thus opened was blit small. Of tbe two passes leading 
" from the valley of the Salassi to Lugdnniim, tbe one throiigb 

the Oentrones (the Little St. Bernard) which was the longer 
and more circuitous was available for carriages, the other 
across the Pennine Alps (the Great St. Bernard) was more 
direct, but narrow and steep, and not practicable for carriages. 
The road through the Graian Alps, and the petty kingdom of 
Cottins (the Mont Genevre)^ was apparently also open to 
I carriages, and was one of the most frequented passes in the 

Koman times. No mention is found of any other pass between 
' the Great St. Bernard and that through the Eh^tians (the 

Brenner pass in the Tyrol) which from its comparative facility 
must have been frequented in all times. But Strabo, with a 
want of method often found in his work, while censuring 
Polybius for noticing only four passes across the Alps, has 
omitted to give us any regular enumeration of those known 
and frequented in his own day. He describes in strong terms 
^ the natural difficulties of these passes, the frightful chasms and 

giddy precipices along which the narrow roads had to be 
^ carried, as well as the avalanches of snow, which were capable 

of carrying away whole companies of travellers at once. These 
he ascribes with remarkable precision to the sliding of great 
masses of snow, congealed by successive frosts, one over the 
other.® 

§ 11. The fifth and sixth books are devoted to the description 
of Italy and the adjoining islands, with which he was of course 
* well acquainted, and for the topography of which he had abun- 

dant materials at Ms command. We have already seen how 
i erroneous was his conception of the true position and configu- 

ration of the peninsula, as it would be represented on a map; 
but with its general features he was naturally familiar, and his 
of its physical geography is on the whole clear and 
satisfactory. The leading natural features of Italy are indeed 
so strongly marked by nature that it would be difficult not to 

* This route is described in detail, iv. 1, § 3, p. 179. 

(. « iv. 6, § C, p. 201. 
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seize them correctly, Sucli is in the first place the broad 
valley, or rather plain, of the Po, bounded by the great chain 
of the Alps on the north and by the inferior, but scarcely less 
marked, range of the Apennines to the south, and gradually 
passing into the lagnnes and marshes of Venetia and the low 
country near Eavenna. The Apennines also are well described 
by Strabo as extending directly across the whole breadth of 
the land, from the frontiers of Liguria and Tyrrhenia on the 
one sea to the neighbourhood of Ariminum and Ancona on the 
other, and then turning inland so as to divide the peninsula 
into two through its whole length, but keeping nearer to the 
Adriatic till they turn off again in Lucania, and after passing 
through Lucania and Bruttium end in the promontory of 
Leucopetra not far from Ehegium J He compares the penin- 
sular portion of Italy — excluding the two projecting spurs or 
promontories of lapygia and Bruttium— with that of the 
Adriatic Sea adjoining it:^ rather a singular comparison and 
rendered more so by his adding that the length of each is not 
much less than 6000 stadia (600 Gr. miles), a great exaggeration, 
as the distance from Ariminum to the extremity of the lapygian 
peninsula (thus including the latter, which Strabo excludes) is 
little more, as measured on the map, than 360 G. miles.® 

This last statement is probably copied from some of his 
earlier Greek authorities : and indeed throughout this portion 
of his work we find him fluctuating between two sets of autho- 
rities — the earlier Greek writers, to whose statements he clings 
with a strange tenacity, even in regard to matters on which 
much better sources of information were open to him, and the 
more recent statements of Eoman writers, based upon more 
accurate measurements and itineraries. Among the latter 
especially we find him repeatedly citing an anonymous author 
whom he calls "the chorographer,’" and of whom all that we 


* V. 1, § 3, p. 211. 
s Ibid. 

® Strabo had apparently, in common 
with the earlier geographers, an exag- 
gerated notion of the len^h of the 


Adriatic, ^ and adapted bis ideas of 
Italy to it. The Antonine Itinerary 
gives the distance (by road) from Ari- 
minum to Brundisium at 524 Roman 
miles, or 420 G. miles. 
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know is that from his giving the distances in miles it may.: be 
I fairly ; inferred that he was a Latin, not a .Greek, author.^ 

Whether this anonymous work was based mainly on the itine- 
raries and consequently confined chiefly to distances, cannot 
be affirmed with certainty, nor do we know from what sources 
Strabo derived his knowledge of the topography of those parts 
of Italy which he had not himself visited, but it is certain that 
these topographical details are for the most part very correct, 
f and the order in which the numerous towns mentioned are 

enumerated is generally systematic and well chosen. It is 
4 clear indeed, as has been already shown, that maps of Italy 

were well known, and probably not uncommon, in the time of 
Strabo, and the clear and methodical character of his descrip- 
tion certainly gives the impression of having been written 
with such a representation before him. At the same time the 
more lively and graphic manner in which he describes par- 
ticular localities — as for instance the Port of Luna, Volterra, 
j Populonium, and the greater part of Campania — -points clearly 

to being the result of personal observation. His account of 
I Northern Italy on the other hand, in which he gives many 

interesting details concerning the marshes and lagunes of 
Venetia and the coast of the Adriatic from Altinum to 
Kavenna, and his description of the site of the latter city— 
a position almost exactly resembling that of Venice at the 
present day must probably have been derived at second- 
hand from some other writer. He follows the popular Roman 
» notion that the Padus was the largest river in Europe except 

the Danube:^ but rejects without hesitation its identification 
with the famous Eridanus, which he treats as a wholly fabulous 
■ ."stream.^ , 

In describing Campania he takes occasion to give us some 

^ On this subject see the note to p. Ocean, Ibid. § 5, p, 212. 

177, Chapter XX. * ew Se r)iv ^Adpianx^y OdKarrav 

2 V. 1, § 7, p. 213. It is remarkable Tr^irret (d n<xSos sc.), peyKrros y€v6fi€vos 
also that he notices the tides in this ray mra r^y ^vpd^Tnjy irora/MSy vK^y 
part of the Adriatic, which is, as he ob- rod "'larpov^ iv. 6 , § 5, p. 204.^ 
serves, the only part of “ our sea,” which * rhv 'B.piday6v^ rhv finidofwv y^s ovra, 

t is affected iu this respect like the v^ l, § 9, p. 215. 
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cnrious partienlars coBceming the Yolcanic ermptioBS of which 
it had been the scene, particnlarly of one of Moimt Epomens 
in the island of Pitheciisa (Ischia), which had been described 
by the historian Timsens, haTing happened not long before 
his time.® On the other hand he has recorded his sagacious 
observation of Mount Vesuvius, that it had every appear- 
ance of having once been a burning mountain, but which had 
gone out for want of fuel.® It was little suspected by any one 
how soon it was destined to resume its activity* 

The account of the south of Italy — ^Lucania, Bruttium, 
lapygia, and Apulia, which occupies the greater part of the 
sixth book, is mainly derived from Greek authorities, and 
taken up to a great extent with historical particulars con- 
cerning the Greek colonies which bordered the whole of these 
shores. Many of these are of much interest and would be 
otherwise unknown to us, but not strictly of a geographical 
character. In describing the Apulian coast he treats of the 
distances along the Adriatic generally, and points out the 
discrepancy between the chorographer ” and his Greek au- 
thorities, Artemidorus especially ; and takes the opportunity 
of commenting on the diversity frequently found in this 
respect among different authors.^ When he has no means of 
determining between them, he adds, he contents himself with 
repeating the conflicting statements: but it does not seem to 
have occurred to him that the Eoman authorities, having the 
advantage of measured roads, were in most cases, if not in 
all, entitled to the greater credit.® In describing Brundusium 
he notices briefly the course of the Appian Way — the great 
highway from Eome to the provinces of the Bast, which in Ms 


^ V. 4, § 9, p. 248. 

® rcKficdpoir* &v tis t<!» rovro 

Kcueadai irpSrepop Koi Kpan^pas 

TTvpSsf (rfiEcr$7}mL 5’ iinXLTrovaTjs rijs 
u'Aijs, v. 4, § 8, p. 247. 

^ Vi. 3, § 10, p. 285. 

® la this instance the chorographer 
gave the distance from Brundusium to 
the Oarganus at 165 (Eoman) miles, 
and from thence to Ancona at 254 miles. 


The jfirst distance is almost precisely 
correct, according to the Itineraries, 
vehich give 167 nules from Brundusiuni 
to Sipontum (Manfredonia) ; but the 
s^nd falls considerably short of that 
given in the Itineraries, which amounts 
to 281 miles. It is probable, however, 
that in this instance the latter exceed 
the truth. 
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day consisted of two main brandies, tbe one, practicable for 
carriages, leading from Brundusinm to Tarentnm, and tbence 
direct through Vennsia to Beneventum : the other, practicable 
for mnles only, proceeding through Egnatia, Canusiiim, and 
Herdonea, and rejoining the main line at Beneventum.^ ^ 
gives the whole distance from Eome to Brundusium as 360 
miles, which is almost precisely correct, the distance by the 
first of the two roads described being 358 miles according to 
the Antonine Itinerary.^ 

§ 12. He describes Sicily at considerable length, and on this 
occasion gives us the distances furnished him by the cho- 
rographer in detail, showing the nature of the materials on 
which that author relied. Nor does his estimate of the dimen- 
sions of the island differ widely from the truth ; though, as we 
have already seen, he had such a distorted idea of its position, 
and the bearings and directions of its three sides. But he had 
never himself visited the island and his description is neither 
very complete nor very accurate. He draws indeed a lamentable 
picture of the state of decay to which it was reduced in his 
time, notwithstanding its great natural fertility, so that many 
of the towns had altogether disappeared, while the interior was 
abandoned almost entirely to shepherds ; ^ and on this account 
he dwells the less carefully upon topographical details. 

Of the physical geography of the island he does not attempt 
to give any general view, but dwells at considerable length 
upon the peculiar characters of jSEtna, and the volcanic pheno- 
mena to which it was subject. Of the streams of lava especially 
he gives an accurate and philosophical account, pointing out 
how the burning matter that overflows from the crater in a 
liquid state gradually hardens into a compact and hard rock, 
like a mill-stone.^ He notices also the great fertility of the 
soil produced by the volcanic ashes for the growth of vines : a 


® vi. 3, § 7. It -woTild seem that in 
liis time the name of the Appian Way 
was confined to the portion from Bene- 
ventum to Rome, after the junction of 


the two branches. 

> Bin. Ant. pp. 107-111, 120. 
* vi. 2, § 6, p. 272. 

® vi. 2, § 3, p. 269. 
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cixcumstance tliat lie had already observed in regard to 
Vesuvius.^ Mach of this description appears to be taken from 
Posidonins: but Strabo adds an account of the appearance of 
the summit and the actual condition of the crater, as he had 
heard it from persons who had recently made the ascent.® It is 
evident therefore that in his time it was not uncommon for 
inquisitive travellers to make the ascent, which really offers 
no difficulties. He gives us also many interesting particulars 
concerning the volcanic phenomena of the iEolian Islands, 
especially of the remarkable eruption that had thrown up a 
small islet or rock out of the sea in the neighbourhood of the 
island called by the Greeks Hiera, as being above all others 
sacred to Vulcan, and the scene of his subterranean operations.^ 
Both this island and that of Strongyle (Stromboli) seem to 
have been at this period in a state of constant volcanic 
activity. 

§ 13. Of the other two great islands of the Mediterranean, 
Sardinia and Corsica, Strabo has given but a very brief and 
imperfect account.^ Both of them indeed were in ancient 
times, as they have continued almost to our own day, in a state 
of semi-barbarism little corresponding with their size and 
their natural resources; and though they had long been 
brought under the direct authority of Eome, the mountaineers 
of the interior continued in both islands to lead a lawless and 
barbarous life, plundering their neighbours in the plains, and 
only checked from time to time by the Eoman governors, who 
would make a mzzia for the purpose of carrying off slaves, but 
never attempted to exercise any permanent authority over 
these wild districts.® Some parts of Sardinia, however, as Strabo 


^ V. 4, §8, p. 247.^ 

* Oi 5* oiv veaxrrl kva^dvres Biifjyovyro 

vi. 2, § 8, p. 274. 

® vi. 2, § 11, p. 277 . This outbreak, 
which was related by Posidouius as 
occurring within his own memory (Kara 
r^v eavrov was almost Certainly 

the same event as that mentioned by 
Pliny, and referred by him to the 3rd 
year of the IfiSrd Olympiad (B.c. 126). 


It is noticed also by Orosius and Julius 
Obsequens ; but Orosius describes a 
similar phenomenon, the emergence 
from the sea of an island not previously 
existing, as taking place 60 years earlier 
(b.c. 186). It is probable that the 
small island, now called Vulcanello, is 
due to one or other of these eruptions. 

7 V. 2, § 7, pp. 224, 225. 

« V. 2, p. 225. 
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observes, were fertile and produced abundance of corn, but tbey 
suffered much, from unhealthiness, as well as from the depre- 
dations of their neighbours in the mountains. The only towns 
of any importance were Oaralis and Sulci.® 

It has already been pointed out that Strabo committed a 
strange error with regard to the geographical position of 
Sardinia and Corsica, as well as that of Sicily: and it is a 
striking instance of his disregard for real geographical accu- 
racy, that he repeats the measurements given by the anony- 
mous chorographer, both for the length and breadth of the two 
islands, and for the distance from Sardinia to Africa, without 
perceiving, or at least without noticing, how entirely they 
were at variance with his own system and arrangement.^ 

§ 14. Eeturning to the north of Europe, Strabo proceeds, in 
the seventh book, to give a brief general account of the coun- 
tries extending from the Ehine eastwards to the Borysthenes 
and the Tanais, and situated to the north of the Danube, 
which he describes as cutting the whole of this eastern half of 
Europe into two divisions.^ No part of his work is more defec- 
tive than this. Imperfect as was the knowledge actually pos- 
sessed of these regions, he was far from turning to account all 
the information concerning them that was really available in 
his day. In regard to Germany, indeed, he did not fail to make 
use of the new discoveries that had been opened out by the 
campaigns of Drusus and Germanicus, which had extended, as 
he observes, the knowledge of Germany from the Ehine to the 
Elbe.® He mentions also the intermediate rivers ; the Amisia 
(Ems), and the Visurgis (Weser), as well as the minor con- 
fluents the Lupia (Lippe) and the Salas (Saale). All these 
streams, as we have seen, had attracted attention in the Koman 
wars. He mentions also the principal names of German tribes 
and nations, with which the same wars had rendered his con- 
temporaries familiar, though with very little attempt to explain 

dlxa r^v y7iVj yIL 1, f 1. 

3 Yll 1,§4, p. 291. 


» Ibid. 

^ Kote 0, p. 275. 

‘ Ziatpdi yap ouros a'tracrap ws iyyvrdro} 
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their topographical relations, of which he had prohably yery 
imperfect knowledge. He describes at some length the 
Hercynian Forest, which according to his conception consti- 
tuted one of the main physical features of the country, ex- 
tending from the Lake of Constance and the sources of the 
Danube^ to the northern frontier of Bohemia and Moravia, 
including within it (ie. between it and the Danube) a tract 
of fertile country, occupied in part by the Quadi and Mar- 
comanni, who had recently taken possession of the district 
previously known as Boiohemum (Bohemia).^ 

But beyond the Elbe he tells us that everything was entirely 
unknown ; an ignorance which he ascribes in great part to the 
policy of Augustus in preventing his generals from carrying 
their arms beyond that river and while he rejects as fables 
the tales that were related by Greek writers of the Cimbri, 
who had long been known by a kind of vague tradition as 
dwelling on the northern Ocean,^ he has nothing to substitute 
in their place. Even of their geographical position he had no 
clear notion, and would have led us to imagine that they dwelt 
on the west side of the Elbe ; he only notices the belief that 
they inhabited a peninsula in connection with the tradition 
(which he rejects as a fable) that they had been expelled from 
it by an irruption of the sea.® Of the great Cimbric Cher- 
sonese or Promontory, as a geographical feature, he had 
evidently no idea, or of the bay beyond it (the Codanus Sinus 
of Latin writers), though some vague accounts of both had 
certainly reached the Roman authorities in his day.® Nor 
does he condescend to notice the tradition adopted by some 
earlier authors of the existence of a great island in this part of 


* vii. 1, § 5. 

* Ibid. § 3. This name appears in 
Strabo in the slightly distorted form 
Bovlaiuov: but be terms it the fiacriKeioy, 
or royal residence, of Maroboduus and 
appears therefore to have conceived it as 
a town, rather tlian a country or region. 

6 Ibid. § 4, p. 291. 

^ The Cimbri were certainly known 
to Posidonius (ap. Strab. vii. 2, p. 293), 


and apparently at an earlier period, as 
that author found fault with the fables 
related concerning tliem. The irrup- 
tion of the Cimbri and Teutones into 
Gaul and Italy (about 190 b.c.), must 
have made the Eomans familiar with 
the name, and would naturally excite 
curiosity as to their original abodes. 

^ Strabo, vii. 2, § 1, p. 292. 

® See Chapter XX. p. 191. 
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the Bortliem OceaE — the Basilia of Timsens and the Abalus of 
Pytheas. EveE the name of the Vistula, which was ceitaMy 
kEown to the EoEiaES m his day, fiads eo place Ie his geo- 
graphy, aEd it is straEge that he does Eot eyeE allEde to the 
trade with these regioES for amber, which attracted so mEch 
atteEtioE both aniong Greeks aad BomaES. 

The whole coast of the OceaE^beyoEd the Elbe, he expressly 
tells Es,^ was Etterly EEkEowE, Eor had any one made the joErney 
by land, so that it was only by geographical inference from the 
comparison of parallels of latitnde that one conld arrive at the 
coEclEsioE that proceeding eastward from the Elbe wonld bring 
one to the Borysthenes, and the regions north of the Enxine. 
Bnt who were the nations inhabiting this extensive tract, 
whether Bastarnas, lazyges, Eoxolani, or other Scythian tribes, 
no one conld say : nor whether any of these tribes extended to 
the northern Ocean, or there was a space beyond, nninhabit- 
able from cold or other canses. On one point alone he was 
correctly informed: for he tells ns that the whole conntry 
eastward from the frontiers of Germany to the Caspian was 
one vast plain thns discarding altogether the vagne notions 
as to the Ehip^an MoEntains in the north, which had so long 
lingered among Greek geographers, and which still retained a 
hold on popnlar belief down to a later period. 

§ 15. It is remarkable that Strabo’s acqnaintance with the 
regions to the north and north-west of the Enxine was almost 
as imperfect as with those on the Baltic. Eegarding Hero- 
dotEs as altogether Enworthy of confidence, he evidently 
neglected to avail himself of the interesting materials col- 
lected by that historian, and he had no means of snpplying 
the deficiency. It wonld appear that the increasing pressnre 
of the northern barbarians npon the Greek cities of the Enxine 
had limited their commercial relations with the interior : and 
thoEgh Strabo himself tells ns that the campaigns of the 
generals of Mithridates had been the means of opening out 

^ Id. vii. 2 , § 4, p. 294 . ji(mlas fiexp'^ ttjs Kaa-vlas ireStas ia^riv, 

® ^ yb,p vpoardpKTias iraa'a wtrh Tep- vii. 3, § 17, p. 306. 
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a more accurate knowledge of these countries, it is certain 
that these did not carry their arms far from the coast, and the 
interior seems to have remained virtually unknown. Thus he 
tells us that the sources of the Tanais, like those of the Nile, 
were wholly unknown :^ and the same was the case with those 
of the Borysthenes, Hypanis and Tyras.^ The Borysthenes he 
describes as navigable for 600 stadia,® and he apparently re- 
garded it as not known any higher up. The most northerly 
people known to our geographer in this part were theEoxolani, 
who in his time dwelt between the Tanais and the Borysthenes, 
and were known in history from their having taken part in 
war against Diophantus, the general of Mithridates.® They 
were regarded by Strabo as a Sarmatian tribe, as were also the 
lazyges; while the Bastarnse, a powerful nation who at this 
time occupied the tract between the Tyras (Dniester) and the 
Carpathians, so as to adjoin the Germans on the west, are 
described as pretty nearly of German race themselves.^ 

The Tyras had formed the limits of the conquests of Mithri- 
dates on the west, which was marked by the erection of a fort 
at the mouth of that river bearing the name of his general 
Neoptolemus.® The Eomans in the days of Strabo had not 
attempted to extend their power beyond the mouths of the 
Danube. The interval between the two was occupied by an 
unpeopled tract, called by Strabo the desert of the Getas,” 
and which he describes as the scene of the expedition of 
Darius, of which Herodotus has left us so exaggerated an 
account. But it is diiOScult to adopt Strabo’s suggestion lite- 
rally, and suppose that the Persian king never even reached 
the Dniester, a distance of less than a hundred miles from the 
Danube.^ 


^ xi. 2, § 2, p. 493. He, however, 
justly maintains that the Tanais falls 
into the Palus Mseotis from the north ; 
and rejects the wild hypotheses which 
derived it either from the east and the 
Caucasus, or from the far west, near 
the sources of the Danuhe (!) 

Mi. 4, § 6, p. 107. 


^ vii.3, §16, p. 306. 

« vii. 3, § 17, p. 306. ^ Ibid. 

« vii. 3, § 16. See Chapter XVIII. 
p. 84. 

» vii. 3, § 14, p. 305. The same 
tract was, according to Strabo, also the 
scene of the expedition of Lysimachus, 
in which that monarch was defeated 
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The accurate and detailed account wMch Strabo gives us of 
the Taurio Chersonese forms a striking contrast with the vague 
and unsatisfactory knowledge he possessed of the countries to 
the north. Here he was in a land which had long been occu- 
pied by Greek colonies, to whom it had thus become known 
in detail It had more recently passed under the dominion of 
Mithridates, and it was probably from the historians of that 
monarch that Strabo derived his particulars. His statement 
that the peninsula as a whole resembled the Peloponnesus 
both in form and size is more correct than such general 
comparisons usually are he was aware that it was really 
joined to the mainland only by a narrow isthmus, and has 
given a correct and curious account of the peculiar character 
of the Putrid Sea which separates it from the Palus Maeotis.^ 

§ 16 . Of the Getac or Dacians, who at this time occupied the 
extensive tract north of the Danube, Strabo had very little 
real knowledge, and the greatest part of the section devoted 
to this people is in fact occupied with a very unsatisfactory 
discussion as to the ethnographical relations of the people 
called by Homer Mysians, and the illustrious mare-milking 
tribes of the same poet. As already mentioned, he describes 
the Getae and Dacians as two distinct nations, or at least dis- 
tinct branches of the same nation, for he adds that they speak 
the same language, which was the case also with the Getae and 
the Thracians.^ He appears not to have noticed or compre- 
hended the fact that the one name was originally applied to 
them by the Eomans, the other by the Greeks. Yet he 


and taken prisoner ky Bromichsetes, 
king of the Getse, but this may more 
probably be placed farther west, be- 
tween the Banube and the Carpa- 
thians. 

^ ^ Se ix^yaKrt X€pp6vr{(ros rp UeXoTrop-- 
TTpocreoiKe /cal rh orxVH-^ 
yedos. yii. 4, § 5, p. 310. 

® Ibid, § 1, p. 308. The precise 
agreement of Strabo’s account of this 
curious natural feature of the country 
with its present condition is a striking 


proof that no considerable physical 
changes have taken place in this part 
of the Euxine since the time of the 
geographer; as a depression or ele- 
vation of a few feet would suffice en- 
tirely to change the character of the 
Putrid Sea. 

® dfjL6y\(»}Troi 5 ’ elcrlu ot Aanol rots 
T4rmst vii. 3, § 13, p, 305. And in 
another passage (§ 10, p. 303) he calls 
the Getse ofjL6yXcor‘rotf ro7s ©pa^lv 
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recognized a similar fact with, regard to the Danube, which 
as he points out was called by the Romans Dannbins down to 
the eataraets, while below that point they adopted the Greek 
appellation of Ister.*^ 

With regard to the regions south of the Danube, Illyricum, 
Pannonia and Moesia, which as we have already seen had been 
lately brought under the dominion of Rome, Strabo had not 
much that was new to relate, though by availing himself of the 
results of the Roman wars and conquests in these parts, he was 
doubtless enabled to bring together a more complete and con- 
sistent view of these nations, than had been presented by any 
previous Greek writer. But their ethnological relations were 
then, as they have always continued to be, extremely obscure, 
and his notices with regard to them, though not without value, 
show but an imperfect insight into the subject, while he has 
unfortunately neglected in almost all cases to cite the authori- 
ties from whom he has derived them. In respect to the 
geography of this part of Europe he has correctly seized the 
main fact of the chain of Mount Hasmus (the Balkan) branch- 
ing off from the great Illyrian ranges which descend in a 
continuous mass from the Alps along the east coast of the 
Adriatic, and extending in a line parallel with the Danube 
(from west to east) to the shore of the Euxine.® He has 
indeed an exaggerated notion of its importance, both in height 
and extent, but this was the case even with modern geo- 
graphers down to a very recent period ; and he justly rejects 
the statement of Polybius that from the summit both the 
Euxine and the Adriatic Seas were visible at the same time.® 


Stral^o, Tii. 3, § 13, p. 304, This is 
the first mention in any ancient anthor 
of the cataracts or rapids, popularly 
known as the Iron Gates, which con- 
stitute so serious an impediment to the 
navigation of the Danube. 

^ vii. 5, § 1, p. 313. 

® This had indeed been an article of 
the popular creed long before the time 
of Polybius. It was already asserted 
by Theopoinpus, and the expedition of 


Philip V., king of Macedonia, to the 
summit, was evidently originated in 
consequence of this belief. The de- 
tailed account of that expedition, given 
by Livy (xl. 21, 22), is doubtless de- 
rived from Polybius, but the Boman 
historian shares in the doubts so rea- 
sonably expressed by Strabo. Pompo- 
nius Mela at a later period repeats the 
ordinary story (ii. 2). 

It is impossible to determine what 
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' ,§17- His account of Macedonia ■ and Tlirace is , preserved' 
only in a ftagmentary form, this part of his work being ' Wanting, 
in all the extant manuscripts, but the deficiency is in great 
part supplied by the two Epitomes, and it is not probable that 
we have lost much that is really valuable. In regard to both 
countries, his minute and accurate account of the portions 
adjoining the coasts of the JEgean contrasts strongly with his 
vague and general information concerning the mountain dis- 
tricts of the interior, and the wild tribes that inhabited them. 
The latter were still very imperfectly subdued, and their rela- 
tions with the Homans were chiefly those of mutual hostility.^ 
This portion of the Turkish Empire was even down to the 
present day one of the least known parts of Europe, and the 
same thing appears to have been the case in the time of 
Strabo. The geographer had however here the great advan- 
tage of the Eoman military highway, the Via Egnatia, which 
traversed the whole country from west to east : the importance 
of which, with its measured distances, had been already recog- 
nized and pointed out by Polybius ; from whom indeed Strabo’s 
account of it is almost entirely derived.® 

§ 18. Three books are devoted by Strabo to the geography 
of Greece and the neighbouring islands. Here of course 
nothing new was to be expected, while materials for the topo- 
graphical description of the country could not fail to be forth- 
coming in profusion. Yet there is hardly any part of his work 
which in a geographical point of view is more unsatisfactory. 


was tlie particular summit actually 
ascended by Philip ; we are told only 
that no marched thither from Stobi 
throngh the country of the Masdi. 
Leake supposes Mm to have selected 
one of the lofty group near the head 
waters of the Strymon, between Sofia 
and Eliiistendil, but the orography of 
this part of Turkey is still too imper- 
fectly known to enable us to form even 
a plausible conjecture. 

It is strange that Strabo, who shows 
on this occasion a very reasonable scep- 
ticism, should accept without hesitation 


the popular story that the rising sun 
was visible from the summit of Mount 
Athos three hours before it made its 
appearance to those at the foot of the 
mountain ! (vii. Fr. 33, 35). 

’ The account given by Tacitus 
(Anmil. iv. 46“51) of the outbreak of 
the Thracian tribes in a.b. 26, some 
years after the death of Sti-abo, shows 
how far these wild mountaineers were 
from being effectually reduced to sub- 
jection. 

« Strabo, vii. 7, § 4, pp. 322, 323. 
See Chapter XVII. p. 27. 
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That tendency to digression upon mythological and poetical 
topics, which, as we hare already pointed out, is one of the 
leading defects of Strabo’s whole work, is here deyeloped to 
the greatest extent, and has had the effect of converting all 
these three books into a desultory and rambling commen- 
tary upon the Homeric Catalogue of the Ships, together 
with some other passages of the ancient poets, rather than a 
systematic geographical treatise. Nor is this commentary 
illustrated with local details and topographical identifications, 
which would have had some real interest, and conveyed much 
information to the modern student. He had himself visited 
only a few points of Greece,® and was therefore compelled to 
collect his information at second hand : and unfortunately he 
sought this more in the works of the logographers and gram- 
marians, than in those of the topographers and local historians. 
It is but justice to him to remark on the contrast which his 
account of Corinth — which he had seen — ^presents with the 
rest of this portion of his work.^ Here his description — though 
not very full or detailed — is clear, intelligent and character- 
istic. Of Sparta and Argos on the contrary he gives us no 
description at all — or nothing worthy of the name — contenting 
himself with remarking that they were too well known to 
require it: and the reader would gather from his pages no 
idea of the striking character and natural features of the plain 
of Argos, or the valley of the Eurotas. Nor does he anywhere 
give us a clear outline of the grouping and connexion of the 
mountain chains, which in so remarkable a manner constitute 
as it were the skeleton of the Peloponnese, and determine the 
physical geography of the country. 

One circumstance that appears to have contributed to pre- 
vent him from dwelling more fully upon the actual geography 
of Greece in his own time was the state of decay to which it 
was then reduced: a circumstance to which he recurs again 


® Athens, Megara, and Cormth, are 
the only points in continental Greece, 
which he can be proved to have actually 


visited. Grosknrd adds Argos, but I 
can see no evidence of this. 

^ viii. 6, §21, p. 379. 
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and again. Even the fertile district of IMessenia was in great 
part desolate and abandoned : Laconia retained a few towns 
which were tolerably flourishing, though its population had 
much declined : but the upland plains of Arcadia were almost 
wholly depopulated, the towns had ceased to exist or were 
lyiJig ill ruins, and even the agricultural labourers had quitted 
the country, leaving the fertile arable lands to support nothing 
but herds of cattle, horses, and asses.^ The case was little 
better, if at all, with Northern Greece. Boeotia especially had 
never recovered from the ravages of the Mithridatic War: 
Thebes was reduced to a mere village,® and Tanagra and 
Thespise alone could still claim the appellation of towns.* In 
other passages he points out the state of depopulation and 
decay of Acarnania, .®tolia, Locris and the adjoining territory 
of the JEnianes.® The new colonies founded by Augustus — 
Nicopolis, Patrse, and Corinth — were indeed flourishing settle- 
ments, but their prosperity was to a great degree at the cost 
of the neighbouring districts. Such a state of things might 
be some excuse for not entering minutely into topographical 
details, but it is none for going back to the heroic ages, and 
wasting time in idle discussions on the obscure towns men- 
tioned only by Homer, whose names and sites were alike 
unknown in the flourishing ages of Greece, as well as in the 
days of Strabo.® 

This unfortunate mode of treating his subject appears to 
have arisen in great measure from his following the example 
of the writers who had composed professed commentaries upon 
the Homeric Catalogues, Apollodorus and Demetrius of Scep- 
sis, rather than the authors of strictly geographical or topo- 
graphical works, which were certainly not wanting in his day.'' 


® viii. 8, § 1* 

^ ix. 2, § 5, p- 403. iKciyov ^ 
TTpaTToyres SyBeeCTepov del p.expt 
7}jiias ovBh K(&p.7)s a^ioX6yov ri^Troy <r6- 

(^OVCl. 

^ Ibid. § 25, p. 410. 

Mx. 4, § 11 ; X. 2, § 23. 

At the same time he took so little 


interest in tracing the remains of these 
extinct cities, that he does not even 
notice the gigantic ruins of Tiryns and 
Mycenas, but adds with regard to the 
last that not a trace of it was visible ! 
(viii 6, § 10, p. 372.) 

^ The fragment of a Description of 
Greece, commonly ascribed to Dic^e- 
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But his Wind revereEce for the great poet, whom ho regarded 
as the first, and best of authorities/ was the original source of 
this,' defectiYe method. Besides the two writers already cited, 
his '; principal, and^' b far his most valuable, authority was 
Ephorns, from whom he derived the greater part, of his in- 
formation in regard to the ■ historical : facts which he relates 
concerning the foundation of cities, the changes of popnlation, 
&c. ; much of which is really valuable and interesting/ But 
though Ephorns, like Polybius, had devoted a portion of his 
work to a separate and regular geographical treatise, it is 
remarkable that he is hardly ever cited by Strabo for any 
statement of a distinctly geographical character. 

§ 19. In this respect indeed, strange as it may appear to us, 
the knowledge of Greece possessed by Strabo was scarcely less 
defective than that of the more western portions of Europe. 
Familiar as was the general notion of the Peloponnese, as 
resemblmg a leaf of the plane-tree, as well as the leading pro- 
montories and bays that determined its configuration, it will 
be found that its (if the word may be allowed) was 

wholly erroneous : and when Strabo tells us that its length 
and breadth were about eqna,l (1400 stadia in each direction), 
he adds that its greatest length was from Cape Malea to 
JEgium, and its greatest breadth from west to east from Cape 
Chalonatas in Elis to the Isthmus/ He must therefore have 
regarded the Isthmus as nearly, if not quite, the most eastern 
point of the Peloponnese, ignoring the extent to which the 
coast of Argolis runs out in an easterly direction to Cape 
Scyllseum, or rather supposing the great promontory thus 
formed to have a southerly instead of a south-easterly direction. 
The effect of this is to give to the whole map of the Pelo- 


archus, -whether or not it be justly 
attributed to that author, shows that 
such topographical works were in 
existence long before the time of Strabo, 
and we can hardly doubt that there 
were many such, (See Chapter XVI. 
p.617.) 


* See especially ¥iii. pp. 337, 349. 

^ Besides numerous other citations, 
he says expressly in one passage : 

pos, § rb •teXetffrov Ttpoa‘xp^lJ.<eBa dia 
Tcepl ravra iirtfieKeiap. ix. 3, ^ 11, p, 
■ 422 . ' / ^ * 

i ‘viii.2,§l,p. 335. 
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ponnese a romd wMck greatly distorts its geEeral appear- 
ance. At tlie same time this brings Cape Malea mncb to tlie 
west of its true position, and explains why Strabo, in measuring 
the length of the peninsula from north to south, drew his line 
from Cape Malea to the Corinthian Gulf, instead of from Cape 
Tsenarum. 

Still more erroneous was his conception of the configuration 
and position of Northern Greece. We have already seen that 
he considered Cape Sunium, the extremity of Attica, as hut little 
farther north than Cape Malea, ^ so that a line drawn from 
thence to the Isthmus of Corinth would present but a slight 
curve, while a straight line (or nearly so) might be drawn from 
the Isthmus through the Gulf of Corinth to the straits at its 
entrance, and thence to the Acroceraunian Promontory.^ This 
conclusion he derived from Eudoxus of Cnidus, a man (as he 
justly observes) of mathematical knowledge, and acquainted 
with the observations of latitude, as well as familiar with the 
countries in question; and whose authority he consequently 
accepts as unexceptionable.'^ That such a man should have 
arrived at conclusions so wide of the truth in regard to countries 
so well known, is indeed a striking proof how little geography 
could yet be regarded as based upon any sound and satisfactory 
foundation. Yet we shall find— as in so many similar cases — 
the influence of this error once introduced into systematic 
geography continuing to pervade the works of successive 
writers, and even materially affecting the Ptolemaic map of 
Greece. 

Again, while he points out correctly the manner in which 
continental Greece is cut into by a succession of deep bays and 
inlets, so as to constitute in a manner a series of successive 
peninsulas, his notions of the distances between these bays and 
their relative position to one another, are often strangely 
erroneous, and it is not always easy to reconcile his statements 
with one another.® 


2 ii. 1, § 40, p. 92. 

3 )x. 1, § 1, p. 390. 
^ Ibid. § 2, p. 391. 


® See viii. 1, § 3. His description 
of Greece as constituting four suc- 
cessive peninsulas is in great measure 
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§ 20. Gonceming the physical geography of Greece he giYCs 
ES very little information. He notices indeed, as he could 
hardly fail to do, the remarkable formation of parts of Arcadia 
and Boeotia, and the manner in which the streams found sub- 
terranean channels, and the lakes were discharged by similar 
outlets, the stoppage of which from time to time gave occasion 
to great inundations’ or to the extension of the lake-waters far 
beyond their ordinary limits. In regard to the Lake Copais in 
particnlar he gives us some curious details, based apparently 
on good authority. He adopts also the popular notion that the 
river Erasmus in Argolis derived its sources from the Lake of 
Stymphalus,® and that the Alpheius and Eurotas had their 
origin from two fountains close together, the waters of which 
pursued their course for some distance underground, and then 
issued forth again, the one in Laconia, the other in the 
Pisatis.’' Neither of these facts has been verified by modern 
observers, but the last is certainly not without a foundation of 
truth ; and that the rivers of Greece frequently pursue a sub- 
terranean course for considerable distances is undoubtedly true : 
the same phenomenon occurs in other countries composed of 
similar cavernous limestones, such as Oarniola and Dalmatia. 

The mountains of Greece were of course familiar by name to 
all men of letters in the days of Strabo, whether geographers 
or not. But no attempt is found in his description of the 
country to arrange them in groups or point out the geo- 
graphical relations of the different ranges. He states, in 
accordance with the generally received notion in his day, that 
Cyllene was the highest mountain in the Peloponnese, but adds 
that '^some said” it was 20 stadia (12,000 feet) in perpen- 
dicular height, and others only fifteen.® This is the only 


fanciful, thoiigli his conception of the i 
largest of these, as hounded by a line 
drawn from tlie Ambracian Gulf on the 
west, to the Maliac Gulf on the east, 
corresponds to a natural division, which 
has been taken as the basis in the 
limitation of the modern kingdom of 
Greece. His estimate of the width of 
this so-called isthmus between the two 


I gulfs at 800 stadia (80 G. miles) is not 
greatly in excess of the truth; the 
direct distance in a straight line being 
just about 70 G. miles. 

** viii. 8, § 4, p. 389. 

^ viii. 3, § 12, p. 343. 

® viii. 8, § 1. f.ieyLO'rov 5’ upos iv aurf} 
yovu KciB^rov ot jueu ef/cocri 
' crraSLcoy (pacrij/^ oi ot oo'oy Trtx/Tt/catotjca. 
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instance in wkich lie attempts to give the height of any of the 
mountains mentioned : he does not eyen allnde to the different 
estimates or alleged measurements that had been made of 
Mount Olympus and its neighbours Ossa and Pelion. 

§ 21, Of the islands in the JEgean his account is yery 
meagre^ and their geographical positions are but obscurely 
indicated. They were for the most part in a state of great 
poyerty and decay eyen Delos haying neyer recovered from 
the blow it sustained in the Mithridatic War. His description 
of Crete is fuller and more interesting than usual; and he cor- 
rectly points out in this instance the distinct character of the 
White Mountains, the most westerly group in the island, 
forming a ridge 300 stadia in length, and not inferior to 
Taygetus in height, and the isolated mass of Mount Ida, of still 
greater elevation, and having a circumference of not less than 
600 stadia.^ Yet we have already seen how imperfect was his 
notion of the position or dimensions of the island, and how 
erroneous and conflicting are his statements concerning its 
distance from the nearest points of the mainland. 


The words iuavrp here refer to Arcadia 
only, bnt the lofty monntain group in 
the north-east of that region was gene- 
rally regarded as the highest in the Pelo- 
ponnese ; no one apparently suspecting 
that it was exceeded in elevation by 
Taygetus. The real height of Oyllene, 
according to the French commission, is 
7788 feet. 

It is singular that Strabo does not 
refer to the more moderate estimate of 
Apollodorus, an author of whom he 
made such freq^uent use. (See Chapter 
,XYi. p. 618,) 

^ The only one of which Strabo dis- 
tinctly speaks from personal observation 
is the rocky islet of Gyaros, where he 
found only a fishing village, whose in- 
habitants were so poor that they 
deputed one of their number to repre- 
sent to the emperor Augustus their 


inability to pay a tribute of 150 
drachms! (Strabo, x. p. 485.) But 
Gyaros is one of the smallest and 
poorest of the islands, and when visited 
by Dr. Boss in 1841 had no permanent 
inhabitants (Boss, J^ezse auf den 
GrieddscTien Inseln, vol. ii. p. 171). 
Yet it was frequently used under the 
Boman Empire as a place of banish- 
ment or confinement for criminals. (See 
Juvenal, i. 73 ; Tacit. Ann. iii. 68, &c.) 

^ X. 4, § 4. According to the recent 
measurements of Captain Spratt, the 
highest summit of the White Moun- 
tains and Mount Ida are very nearly 
of the same height, both of them ex- 
ceeding 8000 feet, and thus somewhat 
higher than Taygetus, which is in 
reality the highest mountain in the 
Peloponnese, but does not exceed 7900 
feet.,- ■■ ■ ■ ■ 
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NOTE A, p. 213. 

AGE OF STRABO. 

The conclusion of Groslmrd tliat Strabo must bave been born as 
early as B.c. 66, rests on the assumption that he was not less than 
thirty-eight when he was at Corinth in b.c. 29 : an argument that 
there is nothing to support, except the idea that his extensive 
travels were undertaken with a view to the composition of his 
geographical work, and that he was not likely to have conceived 
so comprehensive a plan at an early age. But this is all pure 
conjecture. Strabo does not tell us that he travelled with a view 
to his geography, but that his having seen a considerable part of 
the world and visited distant countries, gave him advantages for 
such a work. This would rather point to the opposite conclusion, 
that he conceived the idea of writing a geographical work because 
he had travelled, and therefore after his travels, and not before. 
At all events it seems inexplicable that he should have travelled 
for the purpose of collecting materials for his geographical work, 
and then on his return to Amasia devoted himself to the compo- 
sition of a long and elaborate historical work, and delayed com- 
mencing the other, which had been his main object, until a period 
of life when he could hardly have hoped to complete it. 

Clinton places his birth not later than b.c. 54, and is disposed to 
put it a few years earlier (perhaps b.c, 60, F, Jff. vol. iii. p, 553): 
and this is the nearest approximation we can make to its determi- 
nation. He was a pupil or hearer of Tyrannion, a grammarian of 
Amisus (Strab. xii. p. 548), who was carried off by Lucullus to 
Eome; but this probably took place at Rome, not in Asia. He 
mentions in one passage also (Ib. p. 568) having seen P. Servilius 
Isauricus, the conqueror of the pirates and freebooters of Isauria 
and Pisidia, who died in b.c. 44, a statement that we cannot 
account for, but this is little to be wondered at. The old general 
may well have been in Asia again at a late period of his life, 
without our having any record of the circumstance. W 
to the date of the composition of his work (the most important 
point for us) we have the following data : — 

1. In the fourth book (p. 206) he says that the No^ican^s and 
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Carnians were reduced to subjection by Tiberius and Brusus in 
one campaign, and bad since then been quietly paying tribute for 
thirty- three years. The campaign in question took place in b.c. 15 
(see Clinton, F, JT. vol. iii. ad ann.). This passage therefore could 
not have been written before A.D. 1 84 

2. At the close of the sixth book (p. 288) he speaks of Germanicus 
and Brusus, the two CiBsars, as both living. As Germanicus died 
in A.D, 19, this passage must have been written before that date. 

3. On the other hand, at the beginning of the seventh book 
(p. 291) ho distinctly refers to the triumph of Germanicus after his 
victories over the Germans, in which he had avenged the defeat of 
Varus. This triumph was celebrated in a.d. 17 (Clinton, F. JB. ad 
ann.): and therefore the passage in question must be subsequent 
to that date. 

4. In the twelfth and thirteenth books be repeatedly notices tbe 
great earthquake which had lately {vmo-rl) destroyed or damaged 
so many cities of Asia (xii. 8, p. 579 ; xiii. 3, p. 621 ; 4, p. 627). 
This took place, as we learn from Tacitus, in a.d. 17 (Tac. Ann, ii. 
47) : and as Strabo particularly notices tbe pains taken by Tiberius 
to restore and repair the damaged cities, these passages could not 
have been written till the following year (a.d. 18). 

5. Again in the twelfth hook (0. 1, p. 534) he tells us that 
Archelaus, king of Cappadocia, was recently dead, and his kingdom 
had been reduced to a Eoman province, but its definite organiza- 
tion as such was not yet hnown. Now Archelaus died at Borne in 
A.D. 17 (Tac. Ann, ii. 42), but a considerable time may well be 
supposed to have elapsed before the details of the provincial admin- 
istration were fully settled. Hence this passage also may well have 
been written in a.d. 18. 

6. In the seventeenth book, the last of the whole work, he 
mentions the death of Juba II., king of Mauretania, and the suc- 
cession of Ptolemaeus, as a recent occurrence (xvii. 3, p. 828). The 
exact date of the death of Juba is uncertain : but it did not take 
place before a.d. 18 or 19 (see Eckhel, B. N, F. vol. iv. p. 157); it 
is therefore probable that the work of Strabo was not finished till 
the latter year. 

All these indications point to very nearly the same period ; and 
may be taken as proving that it could not have been completed in 
its present form before the year 18, and most probably was not 
published till the following year, A.D. 19. If we adopt Clinton’s 
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date for the axitlior’s birth, and suppose him to have been bom 
before b.c. 54, he must have been more than seventy-three years of 
age before he completed his geographical work. This advanced 
period of the author’s life, and his residence in a remote provincial 
town like Amasia, must have thrown great obstacles in the way of 
its extensive publication : and may tend to explain the comparative 
neglect with which it was received by his contemporaries. 


NOTE B, p. 222. 

VOLCAKIC ERUPTIONS — THERA AND METHONE, 

The volcanic phenomena in the group of islands of which Thera 
(now called Santorin) is the principal, have been celebrated in all 
ages. The islet thrown up in the centre of the bay, to which 
Strabo here alludes, made its appearance in the year b.c. 186. 
Another similar eruption took place in the lifetime of the geogra- 
pher (a.d. 19) though probably after the date at which this passage 
was written. Other outbreaks have taken place at intervals, down 
to our own time, the last having occurred as recently as 1866. A 
full account of them will be found in LyelFs Pnnci;ple8 of Geology 
(vol. ii. pp. 65-73, 10th edit.). 

One of the other instances cited by Strabo has received less 
attention than it deserves. “Near Methone on the Hermionic 
Gulf (he tells us, i. 3, § 18, p. 59) a mountain seven stadia in 
height was thrown up, after a violent fiery eruption ; it was un- 
approachable by day on account of the heat and the smell of 
sulphur, but at night there was no bad smell, but a bright light 
and great heat, so that the sea around was boiling for a distance 
of five stadia, and turbid for not less than twenty stadia. The 
shore was piled up with huge fragments of rocks as large as towers.” 
This was evidently the same eruption referred to by Pausanias (ii. 
34, § 1) as having occurred in the reign of Antigonus the son of 
Demetrius (b.c. 277-239), so that it must have been described by 
competent observers. The whole peninsula of Methone (or Methana, 
ns it is more commonly called) is clearly of volcanic origin, but this 
is the only recorded instance of volcanic action, within the historical 
period. 
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NOTE 0, p. 259. 

DISTANCES GIVEN BT THE CHOROGRAPHEB. 

The chorographer reckoned Corsica as 160 Eoman miles in length 
and 70 in breadth: and Sardinia as 220 miles long by 98 broad. 
(Strab. p. 224.) The measurements of modern geographers give to 
the former island 116 English miles (124 Roman) by 51 in its 
greatest breadth : while Sardinia measures about 140 G, miles by 
60, or 175 Roman miles by 75. The distances given by the oho- 
rographer are therefore largely in excess : but this is still more 
the case with his statement that the shortest interval from the 
African coast to Sardinia amounted to 300 miles, an estimate 
more than double the truth, as the southernmost point of Sardinia, 
Cape Spartivento, is really little more than 100 G* miles or 125 
Roman miles from Cape Serrat in Africa. So enormous an error, 
in regard to a distance that might be supposed so well known, is 
very difficult to account for. Some of the editors of Strabo have 
proposed to read 200 for 300, which would accord with the estimate 
of Pliny (JT. N, iii. 13, § 84), but in any case the distance is greatly 
over-stated: and it is hazardous to make such arbitrary changes 
without authority. It may be added that the distances cited by 
Strabo from the chorographer do not in general agree with those of 
Pliny. 


CHAPTER XXII- 


STBABO. 


Section 1. — Asia. 

§ 1, With tlie eleyentii book Strabo commences the descrip- 
tion of Asia, ‘which occupies the whole of the following six 
books- Thronghont this part of his work he in general follows 
Eratosthenes very closely, haying adopted, as we have seen, 
all his leading conclusions in regard to the configuration of 
that great contineni Thus he begins with assuming that the 
chain of Mount Tanrns traverses it continnonsly from west to 
east, preserving approximately the same latitude and direction 
from Lycia and the Rhodian Peraea, where it abuts upon the 
jEgean, to its eastern termination in the Indian Ocean. But 
as he assigns to this range or mountain belt a width in many 
places of as much as 3000 stadia, it cannot of course be 
considered as a mere chain of mountains, hut comprises within 
its own extent various tribes and nations, some of them obscure 
and insignificant, others of considerable importance, such as 
the Armenians, Medians, He then proceeds to describe 
the various nations of Asia, according to their position with 
reference to this great mountain barrier, dividing them into 
those within the Taurus, according to the phrase in use among 
the Greeks,^ that is to the north of the chain, and those without, 
or to the south of it. Those nations that, as just pointed out, 


^ ii. 5, § 31, p. 129. Strabo himself 
refers to the phrase as one in general 
use (cl 5^ Koi iprhs rod Tadpov KoXodtriff^ 
xi. 12, § 1), rather than of his own 
selection. It is evident that it mnat 
have originated with the Greeks at an 
early period, with reference to the 
nations of Asia Minor, who were limited 


to the south by the range of the Tannis, 
properly ^ called. When this appel- 
lation came to be extended by geo- 
graphers (as it was by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo) to a great mountain chain 
traversing the whole length of Asia, 
the expression became singularly inap- 
propriate. 
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lay wholly, or in great part, within the limits of the mountain 
tract, he classes with the northern or southern group according 
to their proximity and connection with the one or the other* ■ 

Northern Asia, or Asia north of the Tanrns, he considers as 
naturally diyided into four portions: first the countries bor- 
dering on the Tanais (which he assumes as the boundary 
between Europe and Asia) and extending from thence to the 
Caspian Sea, and the isthmus that separates the latter from 
the Euxine: secondly, the regions extending eastward from 
the Caspian to the Scythians, who adjoined the Indians to the 
north ; thirdly the nations that extended from the isthmus 
already spoken of to the Caspiee Pylae and the range of Mount 
Taurus, on the one hand, and to the Halys on the other, thus 
comprising the Medians, Armenians, Cappadocians and neigh- 
bouring tribes : and lastly the country now called Asia Minor, 
extending westward from the Halys to the jEgean, and forming 
a kind of peninsula bounded by the isthmus between the 
Cilician Gulf and the Euxine. 

The portion of Asia south of the Taurus comprised India,. 
Ariana (a term which he uses in its widest sense), Persia, and 
all the nations that extend firom the Persian to the Arabian 
Gulf, the Nile, and the part of the Mediterranean adjoining 
Egypt and Syria. Under this general appellation he includes 
Assyria, Babylonia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Arabia. 

§ 2. Beginning with the Tanais he tells us that that river 
flowed from north to south, but was not, as- commonly supposed, 
diametrically opposite to the Nile (i. on the same meridian 
with it), but farther to the east.^ Like the Nile, its sources were 
unknown, but while the course of the latter river was known 
for a long distance, the Tanais was known only for a short 
way above its mouth, on account of the cold, and the natmal 
difficulties of the country, and still more of the obstacles 
opposed by the wild and nomad nations that occupied its 

® (p^eperai (jikv odp airh rap apKTiKWP 
fxepcop^ ov fi^p MS Kark didp-erpop aprip- 
povs TM N€i\c^, icaSaTrep pofxi^ouirip ui 


TToWo), aWk eoi>dtpd>T€pos ^fceipov^ xi. 2, 
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banks. On account of tbis uncertainty, some writers supposed 
it to have its sources in the Caucasus, and then to make a great 
bend round, so as to fall into the Palus Mseotis from the north. 
Others still more absurdly connected it with the Ister. Strabo 
justly rejects all these suggestions, and regards it as probable 
that it came from sources in the north and at no great dis“ 
tance.^ The Palus Mmotis he considered, in common with 
most other geographers, to have its principal length from 
north to south, so that the direct course of navigation from 
the strait at its entrance (the Oimmerian Bosporus) to the 
mouth of the Tanais, would be from south to north. Its length 
in this direction he estimates at 2200 stadia.^ 

Of the nations north of the Palus Mseotis he appears to 
have had no knowledge at all, and only tells us in a vague 
and general way that the northern regions towards the Ocean 
were inhabited by Scythian tribes, of nomad habits and 
dwelling in waggons. South of these were the Sarmatians 
(also a Scythian tribe),® and between these and the Caucasus 
the Aorsi and the Siraci, partly nomads, and partly agricul- 
tural: besides which the Aorsi carried on a considerable trade, 
bringing Indian and Babylonian wares, which they received 
from the Armenians and Medians, and transported on the 
backs of camels from the Caspian to the Palus Mseotis. By 
this means they had amassed considerable wealth, and wore 
ornaments of gold.® 

Strabo’s account of the Greek settlements on the Asiatic 
side of the Cimmerian Bosporus — ^Phanagoria, Corocondame, 
Hermonassa, &c., is unusually minute and precise, and his 
detailed enumeration of the petty tribes in the vicinity has 


«xi.2,§2. 

^ Ibid. § 3. Tbis is a very moderate 
estimate — the real length being about 
160 G. miles, or 1600 stadia — and pre- 
sents a remarkable contrast with the 
exaggerated notions generally ciirrent 
concerning the vast extent of the Palus 
Mseotis. 

* ivhoripta 5e rovrcou "SapixaTaiy /cat 

o'broL ^Kvdai, Ibid. § 1, p. 492, It 


would be hasty to dr&w mj ethnological 
inference from these words. Strabo 
is probably here using the term “ Scy- 
thians” in the vague and general sense 
in which, as he himself tells us, it was 
often employed by t)ie Greeks to de- 
signate all the nomad nations of 
Northern Asia. 

« xi. 5, § 8, p. 506. 
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the air of being derived from good information. This was 
also the case^ as we have already remarked/ with Ms descrip- 
tion of the Tanric Chersonese. Unfortunately he does not in 
either case indicate the authority from which his materials 
are derived, 

§ 3, It is otherwise with his account of the Caucasian tribes 
inhaMting the eastern coast of the Euxine, from the Greek 
colonies last spoken of to Dioscurias and the month of the 
Phasis. Here he distinctly refers to the historians of the 
Mithridatic wars as furnishing the most recent and accurate 
information.® We have already pointed out how remarkable 
a military exploit that prince had accomplished in conducting 
his army through so rugged and difScult a country, peopled 
by such wild tribes: and we cannot wonder that it should 
have attracted so much attention among Greek writers. But 
this passage had naturally produced no permanent effect upon 
the inhabitants of this coast, who were never really reduced to 
subjection by the Eomans, and continued in the time of Strabo 
to carry on piratical expeditions with light barks, with which 
they scoured the coast of the Buxine, and committed great 
depredations.® The nations he places in order along the coast, 
proceeding eastward from Sindica (the name under which he 
comprises the tract extending from the Cimmerian Bosporus 
to Gorgippia), are the Achaei, Zygi and Heniochi, the last of 
whom adjoined the Oolchians, who occupied the rich and 
fertile lands on the banks of the Phasis. The broad valley 
of that river formed even in those days one of the chief natural 
highways into the heart of Asia, and the nations occupying 
the broad tract of comparatively level and fertile country ex- 
tending from thence to the Caspian — the Iberians and Alba- 
nians^ — were far more advanced in civilization than their 
neighbours on either side. The Iberians in particular, who 
inhabited a considerable part of the modern Georgia, are 
described as a settled agricultural people, with towns and 


* Strabo, xi 2, § 14, p. 497. 


’ See above, p. 263. 


» Ibid. § 12. 
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villages, houses with tiled roofs, and some pretension to 
architectural efieet, and possessing also an organiized political 
constitution.^ The Albanians, farther east, between the Ibe- 
rians and the Caspian, were more devoted to pastoral occu- 
pations, and partook in some degree of a nomad character, but 
were a tranquil and peaceable people, presenting a great 
contrast to the wild and fierce tribes of the mountain districts.^ 
These three nations, the Oolchians, Iberians and Albanians, 
occupied what Strabo regards as the isthmus between the 
Euxine and the Caspian. The width of this intervening tract 
had indeed been greatly underrated by earlier geographers, thus 
giving it much more the character of an isthmus than it really 
possessed, and even Posidonius had estimated it at only 1500 
stadia from sea to sea.^ Strabo on the contrary, though he 
continues to designate it as an isthmus, assigns it a breadth 
of 8000 stadia, and even this is considerably below the truth.^ 
It is probable that he had more accurate information concern- 
ing these regions, in addition to the historians already cited, 
from the circumstance that Moaphernes, who was his mother's 
uncle, had held the government of Colchis under Mithridates 
the Great.® That monarch derived from thence the greater 
part of the timber which he required for building his fleets. 
In addition to this Colchis furnished flax, hemp, and pitch in 
abundance, as w^ell as all kinds of fruit, w^hile the numerous 
rivers by which it was traversed afforded every facility for 
conveying its produce to the coast. Strabo indeed appears 
to have been fully alive to the richness and natural impor- 


§ 1 . 

® Posidon, ap. Strab. xi. 1, § 5, p. 
491. He even compared it with the 
isthmus from Pelusium to the Red Sea ; 
and added that he believed it was 
much about the same disitance from the 
Mmotis to the Ocean. 

* Strabo, ihid. The direct distance 
from the mouth of the Phasis to the 
Caspian near the mouth of the Cyrus is 
about 380 G. miles, or 3800 stadia. 


The actual shortest line as measured 
on the map from sea to sea does not 
exceed the 3000 stadia given by Strabo ; 
but as such a line crosses the chain of 
the Caucasus obliquely, it could never 
have suggested the idea of an isthmus ; 
and Strabo himself tells us that his 
statement refers to the distance from 
the^ mouth of one river to the other. 
This is indeed the only line by which 
it is practicable to pass from sea to sea. 
" xi. 2, § 18, p. 499. 
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tance of tMs country — one of the fairest regions of the world---- 
thongh in modern times so little known until a very recent 
period.® 

§ 4. Of the mountain chain of the Caucasus itself he gives 
a clear and unusually full account. He justly describes it as 
extending like a wall across the isthmus which separates the 
Euxine from the Caspian, and impending over the eastern 
coast of the former sea through its whole extent from the 
confines of Sindica to Hioscurias. At the same time it throws 
out offshoots of a lower elevation, by means of which it is con- 
nected with the mountains of the MoscM, and through them 
with the Armenian mountains, and the ranges that belong to 
the system of the Taurus. The lower ranges and slopes of the 
Caucasus were covered with extensive forests, inhabited by 
mountain tribes, who subsisted principally on game, wild fruits, 
and milk. The higher summits were covered with snow and 
ice, and inaccessible in winter, but in summer the inhabitants 
ascended them, wearing broad snow-shoes of raw hide furnished 
with spikes, and brought down their burdens from thence, by 
sliding down on hides. As one descended the slope to the 
north, the climate became less severe, notwithstanding the 
more northern latitude, on account of its proximity to the 
great plain of the Siraci.^ In another passage he describes 
particularly the pass leading into Iberia from the northern 
nomad nations:® evidently the same as that now called the 
Pass of Dariel, which is indeed the only practicable pass 
across the whole range, and must therefore, though presenting 
great natural difficulties, have been more or less frequented in 
all ages. It was, he says, a steep and difficult ascent for 
three days (coming from the north) and after that a narrow 
pass for four days’ Journey along the valley of the Aragus, 
so narrow as only to allow one person to pass at a time and 
guarded at its entrance by a very strong fortress. The river 


® No mention id found of gold among 
the productions of Colchis, notwith- 
standing its supposed connection with 


the fables of the golden fleece. 
^ xi. 5, §§ 6, 7, p. 506. 

« Ib. 3, §5, p. 500. 
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Aragus still preserves the name Aragwa> and Strabo’s acquain- 
tance with the name of this nnimportant stream, as well as with 
other minor tributaries of the Cyrus, shows the accuracy of his 
information.® In describing the Cyrus itself and the Araxes 
as flowing into the Caspian by separate mouths, it is not un- 
likely that his statement was correct, though the Araxes now 
joins the Cyrus more than 70 miles from its mouth.^ But the 
whole of this country is a swampy delta, and the alluvial 
accretions of land proceed with such rapidity that great 
changes may have taken place since the time of Strabo. 

Dioscurias, which he, in common with almost all other 
ancient geographers, regarded as the easternmost point of the 
Euxine,® was a considerable emporium of trade, and resorted 
to by all the neighbouring nations, who even in those days 
spoke so great a variety of languages and dialects, that it was 
said not less than seventy distinct languages were spoken 
there.^ The trade with the interior of Asia was carried from 
the mouth of the Phasis, where there was a city of the same 
name, up the river by water as far as a fort called Sarapana, 
from whence it was four days’ journey overland, by a road 
practicable for vehicles, to the Cyrus.^ The pass of Surani 
across the watershed uniting the two mountain systems of the 
Caucasus and the opposite range is indeed one of very mo- 
derate elevation, and presenting little natural difficulty. 

Strabo deservedly rejects the appellation of Caucasus given 
by the Macedonian soldiers to the lofty range of the Hindoo 
Koosh, between Bactria and India, and ascribes it to the desire 
of flattering Alexander by associating his conquests with the 
name of the mountain chain that had the reputation of being 
the loftiest in the world, and was celebrated in the Greek 
fables in connection with Prometheus.® 

® xi. 3, § 2. ® Ibid. p. 498. Some even increased 

Ib. 4, § 2. Strabo bimself notices tbe number to three hundi-ed ! Pliny 
the great amount of alluvium brought ascribes this last statement to Timos- 
down by the river Cyrus. thenes. (Plin, H. N. vi. 5, § 15.) 

2 xi. 2, § 16, p. 497. See Chapter ^ Ibid. § 17, p. 498. 

XVI. p, 636. ® xi. 5, § 5, p. 505. 
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§5. Witii regard to the Caspian he shared, as 'we have 
already seen, in the opinion of Eratosthenes, and all other 
geographers since the time of Herodotus, that it was an inlet 
from the northern ocean, similar to the Persian Gulf on the 
south. So clearly indeed was this idea fixed in his mind that 
he describes the sea and the nations on its banks, as they 
would present themselves to a person sailing in from the north.^ 
At first he tells us the gulf is rather narrow, but afterwards 
widens out as one advances, until in its innermost (i. e. 
southern) portion, it is about 5000 stadia in width. The 
length from the ehtrance to the inmost bight is much about 
the same,^ but slightly more. These dimensions he has 
probably taken from Eratosthenes: he expressly cites that 
author as his authority for the distances around the shores of 
the Caspian to the mouth of the Oxus and from thence to that 
of the laxartes.® Patrocles was evidently the original source 
from which both derived their information,^ as he was also lor 
the statement advanced with confidence by Strabo as well as 
Eratosthenes that both the Oxus and laxartes fell into the 


Caspian Sea, after pursuing separate courses from their sources 
to their mouths.^ It does not appear that Strabo had any 
further information concerning these regions than what he 
derived from these earlier geographers, with the exception of 
some particulars respecting Hyrcania which he cites from 
Apollodorus of Artemita. He was indebted to this writer 
especially for clear notions respecting the river Ochus, which 


e xi 6, § 2, p. 507* 

^ Ib, § 1. The breadth is greatly 
exaggerated— that of the southern por- 
tion of the Caspian being really less 
than 240 G-. miles; while the length 
is in reality nearly three times the 
breadth. Strabo himself adds, after 
eiting the statements of Eratosthenes, 
that allowance must be made for con- 
siderable vagueness in regard to regions 
so little known, especially in respect to 
distances (Sel Se irepl ray ey ry pepiSt 
ravT'p Kal rots irrl rocrovroy ^/cTeroTTiO'- 
pivoLS aTfkovcrrepoy aKovety, Kal p^Mara 
Trepl rm ^Lacrrrjpdrcoy). He had iii 


reality much greater reason than he 
was aware of, for this caution. 

® See note to Chapter XVI. p. 644. 

9 He is cited by Strabo (xi. 7, § 1, 
p. 508) as describing the Caspian as 
just about equal iu size to the Euxine, 
which, as a rough approximation, is a 
correct estimate. 

^ 1 xi.7,§4, p.SlO j 11, §5, p.518. 
6 p4yrot ^la^dprrjs drr" dpxrjs p4xpi reXovs 
€T€p6s earn rod ‘'U|ou Kal els phy r^y 
avr^y reXevro^y OdXarray^ a! 5’ 4p0oXal 
St4xov(riy dXXTfXuy, ws (l>7i<rL Uarpo/cAijs, 
Trapacrayyas ws dyBoTfKoyra^ 
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had been ignored by previous geographers or supposed to be 
a mere tributary of the Oxus, but according to Strabo had 
a distinct course and fell into the Caspian by a separate 
mouth.^ 

§ 6. Proceeding eastward from Hyrcania and the south-east 
corner of the Caspian, Strabo tells us that one still has the 
chain of Taurus on the right hand, which forms a continuous 
range from Armenia to this point, and is known generally by 
the native name of Parachoathras. It was not till after passing 
the land of the Arians that the great chain assumed the name 
of Paropamisus, while it was erroneously termed by the Mace- 
donians the Caucasus. It was this same chain which was 
prolonged without interruption to the Indian Ocean, though 
known by different names, as the Emoda, Imaus, 

On the left or towards the north, were situated the Dam, 
nearest to the Caspian Sea, and beyond them the Massagetm 
and Sacm. All these nations are included by Strabo under 
the general name of Scythians,^ though as he justly observes 
the earlier Greek writers only gave this name to the European 
Scythians and those adjoining the Tanais and Palus Mmotis, 
and distinguished the Asiatic nomad tribes as the Massagetm 
and Sacm. Hence we find these names occurring as those of 
nations with which Cyrus made war on his extreme frontier. 
The laxartes was the boundary which separated the Sacm, or 
nomad nations included under that name, from the Sogdians, 
who as well as the Bactrians, were a comparatively civilized 
people, even before they had shared in the Greek civilization 
introduced by the Bactrian kings. That monarchy had been 
already overthrown before the time of Strabo, and he distinctly 
tells us that the barbarians who had wrested the fertile pro- 
vinces of the Bactrians and Sogdians from their Hellenic rulers 
were tribes from beyond the laxartes, to which he gives the 


2 x 1 . 7 , p. 509. The Ochus of Artev until quite recently, as imperfectlv 
midorus may be certainly identified hnown as that of the Ochus amons? the 
with the modern Attrek; the course ancients. ® xL 8 p 511 

of which was even in modern timesj I ^ xi. 8, § 2, p. 511, * 
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names of Asii, Pasiani, Tochari, and Sacaranli, but apparently 
‘ includes them all under tbe general term of Sacse.^ The name of 

Sacse or Sakas was in fact the Persian appellation for the nomad 
nations on their northern frontier,® and doubtless applied with 
as little regard to their ethnic affinities or subdivisions as was 
that of Scythians by the Greeks, or Tartars in modem times. 

§ 7. Of the countries south of the laxartes, Sogdiana, Bac- 
triana, Aria and Margiana, Strabo gives but a brief account, 
^ and appears to have known very little, if at all, more than 

what he learned from Eratosthenes and the historians of Alex- 
* ander. He has indeed given us a few interesting historical 

particulars concerning the growth and extension of the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria, which at one time extended over a con- 
siderable part of the north-west of India, down even to the 
mouths of the Indus, while they carried their arms eastward as 
far as the Seres and PhrynL’ This notice is taken from Apol- 
lodorus of Artemita, and is therefore the first mention of the 
Seres in any ancient writer.® But Strabo evidently did not 
see its importance, as he brings it in merely in passing. It is 
I curious indeed that although the use of silk was, as we have 

seen, already familiar to the Eomans in his day, and the name 
at least of the Seres was well known to them, he never alludes 
to their existence, except in this incidental manner, nor does 
he even mention the trade in silk, which must have already 
assumed considerable importance.® He had certainly no idea 

® xi 8, § 2, p, 511. This event took Persian inscriptions. (See Eawlinson’s 
place about b.o, 126, though the exact note, on the passage.) 
date cannot be fixed. The only other ^ xi. 11, § 1, p. 516. 

, writer who mentions it is Trogus Pom- ® Ooncerning the age of Apollodoms, 

- peius, of whom unfortunately only the see Chapter XX. p. 162. 

epitome is preserved. He terms the ® In the only passage (p. 694) where 
&ythian nations who occupied Bactria he mentions the S^px/coif — a kind of 
and Sogdiana, Sarancsc, and Asiani woven stuffs (y<l>d(rfiara) made of a sort 
(Prolog, lib. xli.) ; but in another pas- of thread scraped from the bark of trees 
sage mentions also the Thocari or 0k rtvojv ^cupofiej/ris ^{ktctov — he 

Tocbari. (lb. xlii.) regards them as an Indian product, 

® This we are distinctly told by analogous to cotton. But this passage 
Herodotus (vii. 64, ot yapllip<rai irdpras is taken from Xearchns; and the men- 
rovs XKvOcts KoXeovcri ^axas), and his tion. of the Seres as one of the most 
statement is fully confirmed by the long-lived of the Indian tribes, attain- 
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of their real geographical position, and supposed them to be 
merely a nomad race of Scythians. 

The north of Asia, as well as the regions east of Sogdiana, 
was indeed, as he expressly tells ns,^ a mere blank to him : 
and it was only by conjecture that he inferred them to be 
occupied by nomad nations, resembling the Scythians in their 
habits of Hfe. It was not certain, though alleged by some, 
that the sea extending around from India to the Caspian had 
ever been navigated, though it was believed, on the authority 
of Patrocles, to be possible.^ 

§ 8. It seems to have been also in his day a received con- 
clusion in geography,® though in fact resting upon mere 
conjecture, that the great mountain chain which traversed the 
whole continent of Asia from west to east, and was called 
Imaus in its easternmost continuation, ended in the Indian 
Ocean without projecting in any material degree beyond the 
rest of India. From the promontory thus formed (to which he 
gives the name of Tamarus, adopted from Eratosthenes), which 
separated India from Scythia, the coast towards the north 
trended rapidly away, so that this portion of Asia assumed 
something of a pyramidal form, having the vertex at the 
promontory already mentioned. 

It is singular that a notion so utterly devoid of foundation 
should have assumed so consistent and definite a form. It is 
almost more singular to find a geographer like Strabo, though 
admitting his entire ignorance of this part of Asia, proceeding 
to define its length and breadth ; the former of which along 
the chain of the Taurus from the Caspian Sea to the Indian 
Ocean he determines to be about 30,000 stadia, or 3000 G. 
miles, while the breadth was less than ten thousand stadia.*^ 


ing the age of more than 200 years 
(pp. 701, 702), is derived from Onesi- 
critus, and cannot be regarded as show- 
ing any real acquaintance with the 
nation bearing that name. 

‘ xi. 11, § 6, p. 518. 

^ ovx ofioXoyovffL on ir^pUTtX^vffdv 


rims dir2> r^s iitl r^v 

$Ti Be Bvmrhv^ UatpoKXifs efpTf/cej xi, 11, 
§ 6, p. 518. Pliny and other later 
writers, as we shall see, asserted that 
the passage had been actually made. 

» Ibid. §7, p. 519. 

« lMd. p. 519. 
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It is tmnecessary to point out that these conclnsions are mere 
inferences, based upon the assumed length and breadth of the 
whole continent and other assumptions equally unfounded. 

§ 9. Eeturning from these little known regions towards the 
west, Strabo proceeds to describe two countries — Armenia and 
Media- — which he considers as situated rather m the range of 
Mount Taurus than either to the north or south of it, being so 
intersected and encircled by the various ramifications of that 
great chain that they could not be assigned to the group of 
nations on either side of it.® Armenia especially he correctly 
describes as being almost entirely a land of mountains and 
high table-lands,® which contained the sources of several great 
rivers, especially the Euphrates and the Tigris, and the Araxes 
towards the Caspian, as well as others of minor importance 
which flowed to the Euxine Sea. 

On this occasion he gives a general outline of the direction 
and conformation of the chain of Taurus and its subsidiary 
ranges, which shows a considerable acquaintance with the 
orography of this part of Asia.^ Mount Taurus (he tells us) 
takes its rise in Caria and Lycia, but does not at first attain 
any considerable height or breadth. It first rises to a great 
elevation opposite the Chelidonian islets on the frontiers of 
Lycia and Pamphylia,® and from thence extends eastwards to 
the north of Cilicia, a great part of that country being formed 
by the valleys intercepted between the offshoots of the great 
mountain range. Beyond that it throws off two great arms or 
branches, the one called Anti-Taurus, towards Cappadocia and 
Armenia Minor, the other, Amanus, towards the south, ex- 
tending to Syria and the Euphrates. The main chain itself, 
though cut through by the Euphrates, is continuous with the 


® xi. 12, § 1, p. 520. 

® opowcSia, xi. 14, § 4, p. 528. 

^ xi. 12, §§ 2-4. 

® On this account many writers con- 
sidered that the headland opposite to 
these islands was the beginning of the 
chain of Taurus, but Strabo properly 
points out that the mountain ridge 


which separated Lycia from the dis- 
tricts of the interior (the Cibyratica) 
was in fact a continuation of the 
Taurus, which was thus prolonged into 
the Ehodian Per£ea, and might be con- 
sidered as ending in the mountain pro- 
montories opposite to Ehodes (xiv. 2, 
§1; 3, §8). 
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monntains of Armenia on the other side of that river, and it is 
here that it rises into a great mountain mass, sending out 
offshoots in different directions, known by the name of Pary- 
adres, and other local appellations, and forming the boundary 
of Armenia on the side of the Iberians and Albanians. From 
this great central mass was continned another chain towards 
the east, known by the name of Parachoathras, bordering on 
the Caspian Sea and extending throngh Media Atropatene and 
the Greater Media to the Caspian Gates, whence it was con- 
tinued still farther east along the coniines of Aria. It was 
this east and west prolongation of the chain that was regarded 
by Greek geographers from Eratosthenes to Strabo as the true 
continuation of the Taurus, which served to connect it with 
the great ranges of the Paropamisns or the Hindoo Koosh. 
But besides this there were several subsidiary ranges to the 
south of the Euphrates in its upper course, and it was to the 
most elevated portion of these that the Greeks gave the name 
of Niphates, in which according to Strabo the Tigris took its 
rise.® From thence there branched off towards the south 
another great ridge called Zagrium or Zagros, extending a 
long way, and forming the separation between Media on the 
one hand and Assyria and Babylonia on the other, till it joined 
on to the mountain ranges of Susiana and Persia. 

§ 10. In connection with this subject Strabo gives an account 
of the course of the Euphrates and Tigris, both of which rivers, 
as he correctly tells us, rose in the mountains of Armenia.^ 
The lower part of their courses, where they encompassed 
Mesopotamia, had long been familiar to the Greeks, and even 
the upper part of that of the Euphrates was well known to 
Strabo, who correctly describes it as rising in the northern 
portion of the Taurus, and flowing in the first place from east 
to west through the Greater Armenia to the frontiers of the 
Lesser: then separating that province from Acilisene and 
making a sudden turn to the south where it reached the 


« xi. 12, § 4. 


^ Rbkl. 12, §3; 14, § 2. 
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confines of Cappadocia; thenceforward leaving Oappadocia 
and Commagene on the right, and Acilisene and Sophene on 
the left, till it issued into the plains of Syria, and took another 
great bend towards Babylonia and the Persian Griilf. In this 
description Strabo clearly had in view only the northern branch 
of the Euphrates — ^that which flows near Erzeroum, and has its 
sources in the mountains not far from that city. It is this 
river which alone was regarded both by Greek and Eoman 
writers as the true Euphrates, and which is still distinguished 
by the name of Erat, The southern arm or affluent, called at 
the present day the Murad Tchai, which is considered by 
modern geographers, as well as by native Armenian writers, as 
one of the main sources of the Euphrates, and is in fact the 
larger river of the two, was treated by ancient geographers 
as a mere tributary, and is not even noticed by Strabo in 
describing the geography of Armenia.^ 

The Tigris he describes as rising in the southern slopes of 
Mount Taurus, and says that its sources were distant from 
those of the Euphrates about 2500 stadia. This river also rises 
from two different and distant sources, forming two different 
arms, which, after holding separate courses, unite between 
Diarbekr and Mosul. But there seems no doubt that Strabo 
regarded as the main source of the Tigris the stream that rises 
in Mount Niphates, and flows from thence due south until it 
joins the river of Diarbekr.^ From the terms in which he 
speaks, both here and elsewhere, of the outflow of the two 


2 It was, however, in all probability 
this river, wbich under the name of 
Arsanias bad acquired celebrity in the 
Mithridatic Wars by the defeat of 
Tigranes on its banks by LncuUns 
(Hni ai), and which figures 

again in the wars of the Eomans with 
the Armenian kings (Tacit. AnwaL xv. 
15). It is described by Pliny as a tribu- 
tary of the Euphrates (Plin. AT. N. v. 24, 
§ 84). It is also, as has been already 
observed, the river to which Xenophon 
gives the name of Euphrates, (See 
Oiuipter X. p. 353.) 


® He has elsewhere a strange story 
of the Tigris flowing through the Lake 
Arsene (the Lake of Van) without 
mingling its waters, which fell into a 
great chasm at one end of the lake, and 
after flowing for a long distance under- 
ground, reappeared in tlie district of 
Chalonitis (xi. p. 529). The last addi- 
tion is utterly unintelligible, the dis- 
trict known as Ohaionitis being far 
away in the eastern part of Assyria, at 
the foot of Mount Zagros. There is 
prokibly some mistake in the name. 
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great riyers into the Persian Gulf, it is clear that each of them 
in his day had still its separate outlet to the sea, instead of 
nniting their streams into one as they do at the present day. ^ 
§11. Armenia had, as we have already seen, been first 
opened out to the knowledge of geographers by the campaigns 
of Lncnllns and Pompey in the Mithridatic Wars, while the 
expedition of M. Antony against the Parthians had first made 
them acquainted with Media Atropatene or Azerbijan. Strabo 
availed himself of the materials thus furnished him, and 
there was probably no part of Asia of which his knowledge 
was more in advance of that of Eratosthenes. But the rugged 
and mountainous character of the two countries, and the 
intricate and complicated relations of the mountain chains by 
which they are traversed, opposed great difficulties to an 
accurate geographical knowledge of them — and Strabo’s in- 
formation was still very imperfect. Thus we find him describing 
three lakes, one to which he gives the name of Spauta,^ in 
Media Atropatene, remarkable for its excessive saltness ; the 
other two, which he calls Mantiane and Arsene or Thopitis in 
Armenia. Both of these had also salt or brackish water, the 
former especially, which he calls the largest lake next to the 
Mseotis, and which had salt-works on its shores. There are in 
fact only two lakes to which his description can possibly apply :® 
the Lake of Van, which is that called by him Arsene or 
Thopitis— it is the Arsissa of Pliny and Ptolemy — and the 


* It may, liowaver, be questioned 
whether he is not here simply follow- 
ing Eratosthenes, without enquiry as 
to what changes might have taken 
place in the interval. 

^ It is a very plausible suggestion 
of M. St. Martin ( sur VArmenie), 
and the recent editors of Strabo, that 
this name, which is written SiraSra in 
all our MSS., should really be KaTauro, 
and is a corruption of the Armenian 
name Kapotan, signifying the Um lake. 
Strabo himself tells us that this was 
the signification of the Armenian name 
(Kvay?) kpjx'riurodeicra), though he erro- 
neously connects this interpretation 
with the name ’Kavriavri^ which has no | 


such meaning. (See Kramer’s note, ad 
loe.) The Lake of Urumiah, also 
called Shahi, which is without a doubt 
the lake meant by Strabo, is remark- 
able at the present day for its excessive 
saltness. According to Col. Monteith 
(Journal of Geogr. Soe. vol. iii. p. 56) it 
contains nearly twice as much salt as 
the sea. 

® There is indeed a third lake, in 
the north of Armenia, of considerable 
size, now called the Lake Goukcha, 
but this is out of the question, as its 
waters are perfectly L’esh and conse- 
quently abound in fishw (See Col. Mon- 
teith, he. p. 41.) 
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Lake of Ummiali on tke borders of 'Armenia and Atropatene, 
wMck is clearly the one that he describes tinder the name of 
Spatita in the one country, and of Mantiana in the other J 
Such a confusion might easily arise in writing from different 
materials, but it shows how far he was still remoTed from 
possessing a correct geographical idea of the countries in 
question. 

; In other respects his account of Armenia and the neigh- 

f bouring province of Atropatene is generally accurate enough ; 

1 and he had a clear knowledge of the topographical relations of 

t the various provinces and districts into which Armenia was 

j divided, or by which it was surrounded ; though modern geo- 

graphers have much diJBficulty in determining their position 
I and extent. Gf the greater Media, or the country generally 

! known by that name, he treats in connection with Media 

1 Atropatene, although in a geographical point of view it would 

I certainly have been more projperly classed with the pro- 

I vinces of the Persian Empire south of the Taurus. His 

i geographical account of this province is brief and summary, 

I and we perceive immediately that he had here no recent 

I sources of information, and was forced to fall back entirely 

upon Eratosthenes and other authorities of the Macedonian 
I period. Media, indeed, was in all times a country imperfectly 

! known, and *its boundaries seem never to have been very accu- 

; lately defined. Strabo’s own account is by no means clear,® 

I and there can belittle doubt that the relations and limits of 

j the mountain tribes, that were by some regarded as belonging 

: to Media, by others to the adjoining provinces, were in reality 

? subject to frequent changes. The mountaineers of the lofty 

ranges of Zagros were evidently as little really subject to the 
Persian or Macedonian rulers, as the Koords of the present 

^ Strabo, xi. 13, § 2 ; 14, § 8. In 33ut the Oossseans, according to bis own 
I point of fact every one of these lakes is acconnt, as well as that of other 

known at the present day by at least writers, inhabited the ranges of Mount 
I two different names. ^ Z^os, on the west of M^lia, and ad- 

I ® He tells us (xi. 13, §6) that Media joining the district of Elymais; nor 

was bounded on the east b;^ Parthia have we any trace of the existence of 
f and the mountains of the Cossaeans. such a people farther east. 
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day to the Turks or Persians. The Coss^ans in particular 
were in the habit of levying tribute from the Persian kings^ 
when they moved with their court from Babylonia to Ecbatana, 
their usual residence in summer.® But according to Strabo 
Media might be properly considered as extending from the 
pass called the Median Gate, leading ffom Eebatana into 
Babylonia, on the west, to the Caspian Gates on the east ; 
a distance which he estimates at 4100 stadia.^ He justly 
describes it as a cold and upland country, almost entirely 
mountainous, with the exception of the portion near the 
Caspian Gates— the environs of the modern Teheran — which 
was a fertile and productive plain. Even in the mountain 
districts also there were some fertile valleys, and both Media 
and Armenia were renowned for their breed of horses, vast 
numbers of which were reared in both countries, and furnished 
annually as tribute to the Persian kings. 

§ 12. Strabo now returns nearer home, and his twelfth book 
is occupied with the description of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
and the northern provinces of Asia Minor, along the coast of 
the Euxine. Here he derived great advantages from the 
proximity of these countries to his native city: and he had 
himself travelled through a considerable part of the interior. 
Unfortunately he has not thought fit to record the extent or 
course of his travels, but as he distinctly tells us that he had 
visited in person the Cappadocian Comana,^ which was situated 
quite in the interior, in the upper valley of the Sarus, he must 
have traversed a considerable portion of that province. It is 
not unlikely that he returned to his native city by this route, 


® Strabo, 1. c. 

^ This is greatly over-estimated, 
though probably taken from Apollo- 
doriis of Arteriiita, the historian of the 
Parthian Wars, whom he cites else- 
where (xi. p. 519), for the total dift^tance 
from his native city to the Caspian, 
which ho estimated, still more erro- 
neously at 8000 stadia. As Artemita 
lay on the high road from Seleuoia to 
Eebatana, it is strange that Apollo- 


dorus should not have been better 
informed.*. 

The pass across Mount Zagros, to 
which he gives the name of Median 
Gate (MTjSifcrf TTvkT}, xi. 13, § 8), is 
clearly that leading from Hamadan by 
Kermanshah to Bagdad, which must in 
all ages have formed one of the prin- 
cipal passes across the great mountain 
chain. 

2 xii. 2,§3,p. 535. 
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across Cilicia and Oappadocia from Tarsns to ximasia. His 
description of Mazaca (better known by its later name of 
Osesarea) at the foot of Mount Argmus, and bis information 
concerning tbe ascent of tbat mountain, also point appai'ently 
to tbe result of a personal examination.^ Tbe general eba- 
racter tbat be gives of tbe country as an oj)en upland tract, 
almost wholly bare of wood, but not devoid of fertility, and 
producing abundance of corn, as well as supporting immense 
quantities of sheep and an excellent breed of horses, is fully 
confirmed by tbe descriptions of recent travellers. He notices 
also various mineral productions of the country, the most im- 
portant of which was tbe red earth, commonly known as the 
Sinopie, from its being exported from that city, but which was 
really found in Cappadocia.^ The vestiges of volcanic pheno- 
mena at the foot of Mount Argseus had also attracted his atten- 
tion, and he describes the plain below Mazaca as impregnated 
with fire, which was visible in holes and chasms for an extent 
of many stadia.® If this account be not greatly exaggerated, 
there must have been volcanic outbreaks of the mountain at a 
period much more recent than is generally supposed. Strabo 
however does not mention any tradition of such an event. 

He gives a distinct account of the course of the two im- 
portant rivers, the Sams and the Py ramus, which took their 
rise in Cappadocia, and thence bursting their way through 


® xii, 2, § 7. He tells iis that Momil 
Arjjseiis is the most lofty of all (in 
Asia Minor?), and its summit is 
covered with, perpetual snow : that 
those who ascend it, who are few in 
number, assert that in fine weather 
both seas, the Euxine and the Gulf of 
Issus, might be seen from its summit. 
This story has every appearance of 
being gathered from the inhabitants of 
Mazaca. The first traveller in modern 
times who made the ascent was Mr. 
William Hamilton, who met with 
cloudy weather, but did not believe it 
possible that the two seas conld be seen 
in any case, on account of the high 
mountains whieli intervene both to the 


N. and the S. (Hamilloms Asia Minor, 
vol. ii. p. 280). Its elevation he cal- 
culates at 13,000 feet, and there is not 
only much snow on the summit, but 
extensive glaciers descend from thence 
on its northern and eastern flanks. 
Since that time the mountain has been 
again ascended by M. Tchihatcheff. 

^ xii. p. 540. He terms this /xikros^ 
and evidently considers it as identical 
with that of Spain, which is true cin- 
nabar ; but the Sinopie ^iKros was only 
a kind of bright red earth, of an 
oehreous nature. 

A xii. 2, § 7. 7rvpi\7}7rra TreSta kuI 
fjLe<rra ^Q6p<jov Trvpos crradlovs vok- 
Kovs. 
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the lofty ranges of Mount Taurus flowed through Gilicia to the 
sea.® Of the remarkable gorge by which the Pyramus forced 
its way through the mountains he has given us a particular 
description, which was evidently derived from personal obser- 
vation.^ 

§ 13 . With Pontus he was of course familiar, and it is an 
important fact in the ethnography of Asia that he distinctly 
confirms the statement of Herodotus and other writers that the 
Cappadocians, who had originally extended from the chain of 
Taurus to the Euxine, were of Syrian extraction, or belonged 
to the great Aramsean race, in common with the Syrians and 
Assyrians,® At the same time he speaks of the various tribes 
inhabiting the mountain ranges near the Euxine, the Moschi, 
the Tibareni, and the Chaldaeans, — in terms which seem to 
imply that they were separate tribes, and they may probably 
have been of a different race, perhaps more connected with 
their Armenian and Caucasian neighbours. But the ethno- 
graphy of these mountain tribes is a problem of hopeless 
perplexity. It is certain however that the separation of 
Pohtus from Cappadocia was a purely artificial one, arising in 
the first instance from the division of the great province of 
Cappadocia under the Persian Empire into two satrapies, 
which after the Macedonian conquest gradually became con- 
solidated into separate kingdoms.^ The boundary as finally 
established was one of the mountain ridges parallel with the 
Taurus, which traverse this part of Asia Minor, but it cannot 
now be identified.^ 

Strabo has left us a detailed enumeration of the districts 
into which Cappadocia was divided in his time, eleven in all, 
but several of these are otherwise unknown, and cannot be 


« xii. 2, §§ 3, 4, p. 536. 

^ The words ovraos are con- 

clusive on this point. 

It is only quite of late years that 
these defiles of the Taurus, which con- 
nect the uplands of Oataonia with 
Cilicia, have been explored by modern 
travellers. 


® This is disputed by Sir H. Bawlin- 
son {JSerodotuSf voi. i. pp. 653-4), but 
bis arguments appear to me far from 
convincing; and it is difiSonlt to see 
how Strabo could have been mistaken 
upon such a point. 

^ Strabo, xii. 1, § 4, p, 534. 

1 xii. 2, § 10, p. 540. 
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determined with any certainty. There were only two cities in 
the whole country, which he considers worthy of the appel- 
lation, Mazaca and Tyana : the other districts contained only 
a scattered population, with a few strongholds or fortresses, 
among which that of Nora, so long defended by Enmenes, was 
one of the most celebrated^ Even the fertile district of 
Melitene, adjoining the Euphrates, which presented a great 
contrast to the rest of Cappadocia from its abounding in vines 
and fruit-trees, did not contain a town of any importance.^ 

The description of Pontus by Strabo^ is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory portions of his work, and is by far 
the best account that we possess from any ancient writer of 
a country that until very recently was but imperfectly known 
to modern geographers. With it he associates the Lesser 
Armenia, obviously on account of its situation west of the 
Euphrates, as that district was politically connected either 
with Armenia properly so called, or with Cappadocia. 

On the other hand the mountain tribes of the Tibareni and 
Chaldaeans who inhabited the ranges of Paryadres, between 
the confines of Armenia Minor and the Euxine, were under 
the rule of Pythodoris, who bore the title of Queen of Pontus. 
These mountaineers, as well as their neighbours the Moschi, 
who more immediately adjoined the confines of Colchis, were 
still in a very rude and barbarous condition, dwelling in great 
forests, and subsisting on wild fruits and the flesh of animals 
procured by the chase.^ Some of them even lived in trees; 
others in high towers. These last were the Mosynoeci of 
Xenophon, but Strabo does not recognize the name as one 
existing in his time.^ He tells us however that the people to 
whom he gives the name of Chaldseans, were the same who 
had been formerly called Chalybes,^ and had been renowned 


® xii. 2, § 6, p. 537. The strong fort- 
ress of Tomisa, which figures promi- 
nently in the Mitbridatic Wars, was 
situated on the eastern side of the 
Euphrates, and consequently belonged 
properly to Sophenc. Ib. § 1, p. 535. 


« xii. 3. Tbe geography of this part 
of Asia Minor was hut little known in 
modern times before the travels of Mr. 
William Hamilton in 1836 (published 
in 1842). ^ Ibid. § 18, p. 549. 

Mbid. « xii. 3, § 19. 
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from the earliest ages as workers in iron : and he then enters 
into a long and tedious discussion^ to show that these were 
the same people termed by Homer Halizones, who dwelt about 
a plaoe called by the poet Alybe, “ where was the birth-place 
of silver.” ® The connection of the names Alybe and Ohalybes 
would be probable enough, were it supported by any other 
arguments: but it is not ; and had the poet ever heard of so 
distant a people as the Ohalybes, it would doubtless have been 
as workers in iron, the natural abundance of which in the 
region in question must have attracted attention from a very 
early period.^ 

Mithridates the Great having extended his dominion along 
the shores of the Euxine from the borders of Colchis to 
Heraclea, thus including all the sea-coast of Paphlagonia, and 
a part of that of Bithynia, Strabo has adopted the same exten- 
sion, and has described under the head of Pontus the whole 
southern coast of the Euxine, beginning from Heraclea. This 
long line of sea-board was studded throughout with Greek 
colonies, some of which, as Heraclea, Sinope, Amisus, Phar- 
nacia and Trapezus, were flourishing and important commer- 
cial cities ; while many smaller settlements are noticed in 
detail by Strabo, who was evidently well acquainted with the 
whole line of coast, and has given a careful enumeration of its 
rivers and headlands, as well as of the towns which lined its 
<Bhores.^ 

§ 14. It is quite otherwise with the interior of the country. 
So far as the province of Pontus, properly so called, is con- 


7 xii. 3, §§ 20-24. 

® avrap 'AXi^cavtav ’OSioy Kai *E7rcoTpo<^os 

' 

TTjXodev ei AAvprjg, offer apyvpav effTt 
yeveffkrjn 

Homer, Uiad, II. v. 857. 

® See the interesting account of the 
mode in which iron is worked at the 
present day in this district, in Hamil- 
ton’s Travels in Asia Minor, vol. i, pp. 
271-277. Silver mines are now worked 
at Gnraisch Kliana in the interior, 
south of Trebizond, but these are not 


mentioned by Strabo ; and it appears 
that in his time there were no silver 
mines in the land of the Ohalybes, 
though he asswjwes that there were in 
the time of Homer (^/c Se 7 )]^ ra 
fiirakAa, vvv fiev (Tidiipov, TpSTepou Se 
leal apy{>pov. xii, 3, § 19). See Note A, 
p. 836. 

» xii. 3, §§ 7-18, pp. 543-548. In 
this instance we liave the advantage of 
comparing the details furnished by 
Strabo, with tlie equally minute par- 
ticulars in the Poriplus of Arrian. 
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cerned, the knowledge of oiir aiitnor was complete and definite, 
as might naturally have been expected with regard to Ms 
native country. His description of the fertile valleys and 
plains of Western Pontus is highly characteristic, and almost 
all the localities which he describes have been readily iden- 
tified by modern travellers. The picture which he gives us 
of his native city Amasia, and its very peculiar and striking 
position, was found by Mr. Hamilton to be at once clear and 
satisfactory, though it had been imperfectly understood by 
persons who had not visited the locality.^ But the personal 
knowledge of Strabo evidently extended very little, if at all, 
beyond the Halys, and with the interior of Paphlagonia and 
Bithynia, as well as the great provinces of Galatia, Phrygia, 
and Mysia, his acquaintance w^as apparently very imperfect. 
The brief and perfunctory manner in which he describes these 
interior regions of Asia Minor affords a strong contrast with 
the fullness and clearness of his account of Pontus, as well as 
with the copious details wMch he furnishes concerning the 
provinces on the western coast. 

He tells us indeed expressly ^ that it was difficult to define 
the limits of the different nations that occupied the interior of 
Asia, and even those of Bithynia and Mysia, on account of the 
frequent changes and fluctuations, ethnographical as well as 
political, to which they had been subject. In the former 
point of view he distinctly inclines to regard the Mysians, 
Bithynians and Phrygians as cognate races, probably all alike 
of Thracian origin.^ The Galatians were of course well known 
as a historical fact to be Gauls, and the three tribes into which 
they were divided still retained the purely Gaulish names of 
Trocmi, Tolistobogii, and Tectosages.^ South of Galatia, on 
the confines of Cappadocia and Phrygia, he places the great 
salt lake of Tatta, which constitutes in fact one of the leading 
physical features of the interior.® Immediately to the south 


3 Hamilton's Besearclies in Asia 
Minor, vol. i. pp. 366-370. 

® xii. 4, § 4, p. 564 ; 8, § 2, p. 571. 
Ibid. p. 564. The same view was 


taken by Herodotus (vii. 73, 74). 

® See Chapter XX. Note B, p. 200. 

® xii, 5, § 4, p. 568. His description 
of it has been fully confirmed by recent 
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of this again lay the cold and upland tracts of Lycaonia and 
Isaiiria, bare of wood and deficient in water, but furnishing 
pasturage to innumerable flocks of sheep : a description exactly 
corresponding to their present condition. Iconitim was the 
only city of importance in Lycaonia. Isanria immediately 
adjoined the foot of the Taurus, and within the rugged ranges 
of that mountain chain were the Pisidians, whose lofty and 
inaccessible strongholds had afforded them shelter during the 
piratic wars, so that they were with great difficulty reduced by 
P. Servilius, who deriyed from his exploits the surname of 
Isauricus.^ The Pisidians again adjoined on the south the 
fertile maritime district of Pamphylia, with its flourishing 
cities of Side and Aspendus. Notwithstanding the rugged and 
difficult nature of their country the Pisidians seem to have 
been well known to the neighbouring Greeks, and Strabo cites 
from Artemidorus the names of thirteen of their cities, the 
most important of which were Sagalassus and Selge. Of the 
latter of these, and its extraordinary position, he has given a 
minute account (probably derived from the same authority), 
which has been confirmed by the researches of recent tra- 
vellers.® 

§ 15. While he describes the great inland province of Phry- 
gia, as already mentioned, very briefly and imperfectly, he was 
well acquainted with that portion of it which adjoined the 
frontiers of Caria, through which led the great high-road from 
Ephesus to Apamea. The latter city, the position of which he 
describes very fully and with remarkable accuracy, was in his 
day become one of the principal centres of trade in all Asia, 
being in this respect second only to Ephesus itself.® It was 


travellers, though not unmixed with 
exaggeration. It is now called by the 
Turks Tuzla, or the Salt Pan, from the 
extent to which it is saturated with 
salt. 

^ In the time of Xenophon as we 
have seen, the Pisidians, though nomi- 
nally subject to the Persian Otopire, 
were practically a race of independent 
freebooters. (Sec Chapter X. p. 3d5.) 


, ® Strabo, xii. 7, p. 570. The site of 
Selge, which is still called Serghe, was 
first identified by Mr. Daniell in 1843. 
(See Spratt and Eorbes’s Lycia^ vol. ii. 
pp 17-32.) 

® xii. 8, § 15, p. 577. It is not im- 
probable that Strabo's description of 
Apamea may he derived from personal 
obseivation. We learn distinctly that 
he had himself visited the city of 
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from thence that the most frequented line of route led through 
Antiochia, Philomelium and Mazaca in Cappadocia (Caesarea) 
to the Euphrates, and thence into the interior of Asm} 

The whole of the thirteenth, and the greater part of the 
fourteenth book of Strabo are devoted to the description of 
the western provinces of Asia Minor, from the Propontis to the 
frontiers of Lycia; including the Troad, Ionia, Lydia and 
Oaria, with the adjacent islands. All these regions were of 
course well known to the Greeks, and Strabo could no more 
attempt to add to the previously existing information than in 
regard to Greece itself. But his account of them, considered 
as a geographical description of a well-known country, stands 
on a very different footing from that of European Greece. He 
had here the advantage of extensive personal acquaintance, 
having been sent, as we have seen, when quite a young man, 
to study at Nysa in Caria, and having visited Ephesus and 
other cities of Ionia and Caria, ^ besides having necessarily 
seen, on his passage thither, a great part of the coasts and 
islands of this side of the -®gean. But besides this he had 
evidently for this part of his work the use of much better 
materials and authorities than any of which he availed himself 
in his description of Greece. 

This is particularly the case with regard to the Troad, under 
which name he comprises the whole of the north-western angle 
of Asia, from the Propontis to the Gulf of Adramyttium. Here 
he had the advantage of following Demetrius of Scepsis, who, 
as we have seen, had devoted a special treatise to the dis- 
cussion of the Homeric Catalogue of the Trojan allies, in which 
he had naturally examined with minute care the localities and 
names in the neighbourhood of Troy itself, and his investiga- 


Hierapolis in the ¥alley of the Mssander 
on the confines of Lydia and Phrygia 
(xiii. 4, § 14), and only 60 miles distant 
from Apamea. This circnmstanee suf- 
ficiently explains the accurate know- 
ledge he shows of Laodioea (which he 
reckons the second city in importance 
in Phrygia), Hierapolis, and the smaller 
towns m the same neighbourhood, 


Golossse, Eumenia, &c. (xii. 8, §§ 
13, 16). 

* xiv. 2, § 29, p. 663. 

® The extent of his travels in this 
part of Asia cannot be determined; 
but he appears during his residence at 
Hysa to have visited several of the 
neighbouring cities, including Mylasa 
in Oaria, and Hierapolis in Phrygia. 
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tion had been materially aided by the situation of bis birtb- 
fjlace of Scepsis in tbe very centre of the region in question. 
Tbe consequence is that Strabo, wbo devotes, as be Mmself 
acknowledges, a somewhat disproportionate space to the ex- 
amination of this small portion of Asia Minor, has in this 
instance presented us with a cborograpbical description of tbe 
country, superior to any other that we find in bis whole work : 
while tbe incidental discussions and controversies in regard 
to tbe Homeric names of localities and nations, though neces- 
sarily arising in connection with this subject, are far from occu- 
pying the disproportionate amount of attention which they do 
in the case of European Greece. The most interesting of these 
controversies at the present day is undoubtedly that relating to 
the true position of Troy itself, or the Homeric Ilium, a ques- 
tion first raised by Demetrius of Scepsis, but for our knowledge 
of which we are wholly indebted to Strabo, who adopted in 
their full extent the views of his much valued authority.^ 

We are not clearly informed what authors he followed in 
respect to the neighbouring countries of Ionia, Lydia and 
Caria, or how much may have been derived from his own 
personal observation : but there is nothing to exclude the sup- 
position that he had himself visited the principal cities of this 
part of Asia, and we know that he had extended his travels for 
some distance into the interior. His notices of Sardis and the 
tombs of the Lydian kings on the lake Ooloe, and still more 
his account of the curious volcanic district called Eatakekau- 
mene — the Burnt Land— have every appearance of being the 
result of actual inspection.^ He justly points out the con- 


® Strabo, xiii. 1, pp. 595, 597. How 
little attention these sceptical views 
attracted in ancient times is sufficiently 
shown by the fact that they are not 
oven thought worthy of mention by 
Pliny, who dismisses the far-famed 
city with the brief and passing notice : 
‘‘ Est tamen et nunc Scamandria civitas 
parva, ac md passus remotum a portu 
Ilium immune, unde omnis rerum Cla- 
ritas'^ (v. 33, § 124). The Ilium to 


! which he here refers is of course the 
; city so called in his day, and which 
i enjoyed immunity from tribute, as the 
I reputed parent of Eome. 

I * xiii. 4, § 11. For a full description 
of this interesting geological district, 
see Hamilton's Travels, vol. ii. pp. 128- 
138 ; and Tchihatcheff, Asie Mineure. 

Strabo describes three distinct cra- 
ters, about 40 stadia distant from ojie 
another, and surmounted by rugged 
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nection between these extinct volcanic pbenomenaj and the 
earthquakes to which all this part of Asia was eminently sub- 
ject, especially Philadelphia, the city nearest to the Burnt 
Country, where earthquakes were so frequent that Strabo 
expresses his wonder how the inhabitants could be induced to 
live there.^ The great earthquake which a few years before 
(a.d: 17) had destroyed, or seriously damaged, twelve of the 
chief cities in this part of Asia, especially Sardis and Magnesia 
ad Sipylum,® was, as he tells us, only one among many similar 
calamities, from which they had repeatedly suffered. Pull 
information concerning other places in the interior must have 
been readily obtainable from the Greeks in the cities nearer 
the coast : and we cannot doubt that it was Strabo’s early per- 
sonal acquaintance with these regions that led to his collecting 
the materials concerning them, which he has put together in 
so clear and satisfactory a manner. 

§ 16. Proceeding along the southern coast of Asia Minor, he 
describes in succession Lycia, Pamphylia and Cilicia, with the 
neighbouring island of Cyprus. His account of Lycia, though, 
brief, is very clear and distinct in a geographical point of view, 
and we are indebted to him for giving us on this occasion an 
account of the constitution of the Lycian League, which has 
been regarded by some political writers in modem times as the 
model of a well-constituted federation.’' For this, as well as 
for the geographical description of the country he was appa- 
rently indebted to Artemidorus : ^ and the same writer was 
probably one of his chief authorities in respect to Pamphylia 
and Cilicia also. But as Strabo had attended the lectures of 
Xenarchus, a Peripatetic philosopher, who was a native of 


hills, which he rt'asonably infers to 
have been formed of the heated matter 
ejected from them. He notices also 
that this volcanic district, like that of 
Catania in Sicily, was specially favour- 
able to the growth of vines, 

* xii. 6, § 18 ; xiii. 4, § 10. 

8 Ibid. xii. 8, §18; xiii. 3, § 5 ; 4, 
§ 8, Tacit. Annal. ii. 47. 


^ See the remarks of Mr. Freeman, 
in Ms Midory of Federal Government 
(vol. i pp. 208-216), who cites also the 
observation of Montesquieu (Fsprit des 
Loix, liv. ix. c. 3), that if he were called 
upon to choose a model of a federal 
republic, he would take that of Lycia, 

8 See xiv. 3, § 3, p. 665. 
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Seleucia on the Oalycadnns, lie may well haye deriyed some 
particulars from that master,^ His description of Tarsus also 
is of a character to lead very strongly to the inference that he 
had visited that city in person. But be this as it may, it is 
certain that he possessed very good information concerning 
the whole of this line of coast, and that his enumeration of 
the cities and towns, as well as of the rivers and headlands that 
formed its marked natural features, is found to be at once 
copious and trustworthy. Of the interior there was of course 
little to tell, the lofty and rugged ranges of Mount Taurus 
impending over the sea at so short a distance that there had 
never been any Greek settlements or civilized towns at any 
distance from the sea-board; except in the extreme east of 
Cilicia, where the mountains receded from the shore and the 
broad alluvial plain formed by the deposits of the rivers Sarus 
and Pyramus extended from the foot of the Taurus to that of 
the Syrian Amanus.^ 

§ 17. While Strabo’s general description of Asia Minor is on 
the whole thus full and satisfactory, it is remarkable how little 
pains he has taken to furnish us with positive data as to dis- 
tances and positions, such as would enable a geographer to 
construct a map of the country. He has indeed given such 
distances hj sea along the coast of the Euxine from Trapezus 
to the entrance of the Bosphorus, as well as for the west coast, 
adjoining the JEgean, but in regard to the latter he himself 
points out that the extremely irregular configuration of the 
coast, and the number of the projecting headlands and penin- 
sulas, rendered the jperiplus or coasting voyage from one point 
to another disproportionately long as compared to the direct 


® Groskurd assumes that Strabo 
studied under Xenarchus at Seleuciay 
but there is no proof of this, and as he 
himself tells us that Xenarchus lived 
but little at home (eV of/cy juey ov ^oxb 
dierpijj/ey), but spent the greater part of 
his life at Alexandria and Athens, and 
finally at Rome, as a teacher (xiv. 5, 
§■ 4), it is much more probable that 


Strabo followed his lectures in the 
latter city. 

7 The alluvial character of this plain, 
and its rapid extension by the accumu- 
lations of the rivers, could not fail to 
attract attention; and an oracle was 
said to have foretold that the deposits 
of the Pyramus would one day reach to 
Cyprus (Strabo, xii. 2, p. 53o). 
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distance.^ But notwithstaiidmg tMs lie considers the whole 
line of coast from the south-west extremity of Oaria to the 
Propontis as preserving a general direction from south to north 
‘^^as it were on a meridian line,”^ and measuring in direct dis- 
tance about 5000 stadia, or but little less. This same line he 
considered as prolonged (according to the erroneous conception 
to which we have already more than once adverted) in the 
same direction to Oyzicus and Byzantium. As might be 
expected under the circumstances his estimate of 5000 stadia 
is greatly exaggerated, the distance from Ehodes to the Hel- 
lespont by the nearest course which was possible for a navi- 
gator to pursue being little more than 300 G. miles (3000 
stadia), while that measured along a meridian line would not 
exceed 4 degrees of latitude or 2400 stadia. But such a line 
instead of falling, as he supposed, at the entrance of the 
Hellespont, would in reality strike the Propontis east of 
Cyzicus. 

He also, in common with all his predecessors, exaggerated 
the degree to which the promontory of Carambis projects 
into the Euxine towards the north; while on the south coast 
on the contrary he does not seem to have been aware of the 
extent to which Ly cia projects towards the south beyond the 
southernmost point of Garia.^ But his incidental notice that 
the Ohelidonian Islands were opposite to {Le. on the same 
meridian with) Canopus in Egypt, is remarkably accurate,® 
and supplies an important point in constructing the map of 
this part of the Mediterranean. 

§ 18. For the interior of the country he was possessed of 

® xiv. 1, § 2, p. 632. ! have had any clear idea of the configu- 

3 koL Xoiirhp iw' evBeias h vKovs fiexpt I ration of this part of Asia Minor, which 
r^s Upovoprl^os, &s Uv fiecrrifiBpLUT^v riva j is indeed so complicated that we cannot 
'iroimy jpaixfi^j/ Serov TrevTaKierxi^-tcov error j wonder at any one unprovided with a 
^ fxiKphv wtroKeirrovo-av^ xiv. 2, § 14. T good map, on which the bearings were 
It would be difficult lo find a coast to ; correctly laid down, failing to under- 
which such a characteristic was Zess | stand it. 

applicable than to the west coast of j ® xiv. 3, § 8, p. 666. Sokovctl Sh at 
Asia Minor, j XeXtSSvtat Kara Kdv(jo06v wcos Ttiirr^iv. 

xiv. 5, § 22, p. 677. He is here | The actual difference of longitude 
arguing against Apoilodorus, but | does not exceed 20'. 
neitlier one lior the other appears to 1 
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very inferior materials ; here he has given ns, besides some 
distances by land in Ionia and Caria, only one main line of 
route, which he has taken from Artemidorus ; ® and even in 
this instance he has not given us the distances in detail. The 
route in question, which was that habitually followed in 
Strabo’s time by all travellers proceeding from Ephesus towards 
the East, led from that city through Magnesia, Tralles, Fysa, 
and Antiochia to a place called Carura, on the confines of Oaria 
and Phrygia, a distance of 740 stadia : thence through Phrygia, 
passing through Laodicea, Apamea and Metropolis to a place 
called Holmr, on the frontier of the district known as the 
Paroreius, 920 stadia : then across the Paroreius to Tyriasum 
on the confines of Lycaonia, a little more than 500 stadia: 
across Lycaonia, passing through Laodicea (called for dis- 
tinction’s sake Katakekaumene) to Coropassus 840, and from 
Coropassus to G-arsaura, a small town on the confines of Cap- 
padocia, 120 : thence to Mazaca, the capital of Cappadocia, 
680 stadia; and from Mazaca to the Euphrates at Tomisa, 
1440. From thence a road led across the chain of Taurus to 
Samosata on the Euphrates, a distance of 450 stadia.^ 

It is singular that he has not furnished us with a single line 
of route, or detail of distances across Asia Blinor from the 
Cilician or Syrian Sea to the Euxine, though he repeatedly 
discusses the question of the so-called isthmus which united 
the peninsula of Asia Minor to the continent of Asia. We 
have seen that from the time of Herodotus downwards a very 
erroneous notion had prevailed of the breadth of this isthmus, 
or the interval from sea to sea, from the Gulf of Issus to that 
of Amisus, That historian had described it as five days’ 
journey for an active man, and even Artemidorus (according to 
Strabo) had estimated it at only 1500 stadia. Our geographer, 
on the contrary, following the statement of Eratosthenes, con- 
siders it as not less than 3000 stadia, which is actually in 
excess of the truth, if measured in a direct line, as was certainly 


See Chapter XVIII. p. 67. 


' Strabo, xiv. 2, p. G()3. 
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intended in this ' instance. But he ' correctly jiidges that the 
line should be drawn across either from the month of the 
Oydnns below Tarsus, or from the Gulf of Issus to A.misus/and 
not to Sinope, as had been done by several preceding geo- 
graphers.^ Supposing the distance thus measured from sea to 
sea, nearly along a meridian line, the interval is really about 
4° 20' of latitude, or 260 G. miles (2600 stadia), so that the 
estimate of Eratosthenes and Strabo is not very wide of the 
truth. But the admission that the supposed isthmus was really 
so broad as this in great measure destroyed the idea of the 
peninsular character of Asia Minor, which had come to be a 
received article of faith among ancient geographers.® 

§ 19. Strabo’s account of India, which occupies the greater 
part of his fifteenth book, is in some respects one of the most 
interesting parts of his work, and must have been still more so to 
his contemporaries, from the numerous particulars that he has 
brought together with regard to the natural productions and 
physical peculiarities of the country, as well as the singular 
political institutions and customs of its inhabitants. These 
are taken almost entirely either from Megasthenes, or from the 
still earlier writers, Nearchus, Onesicritus, and Aristobulus, 
who had accompanied Alexander on his expedition down the 
Indus, and had collected much hearsay information concerning 
other parts of India which they had not themselves visited. 
Later sources of knowledge he appears to have had absolutely 
none. Though a considerable trade was carried on in his day by 
way of the Bed Sea with India, and some of the traders were even 
said to extend their voyages as far as the Ganges, they were for 
the most part (he tells us) ignorant men, from whom no informa- 
tion could be obtained concerning the countries they visited.^ 


® Amisuswas in fact situated more 
than 40 G-. miles, or 400 stadia farther 
to the south than Sinope; and the 
distance therefore by so much the less. 

® The broadest part of Asia Minor, 
from Cape Anemurium on the S. to Cape 
Caramhis on the N. is only about 6®, or 
360 G-. miles, across from sea to sea. 


V Strabo, xy. 1, § 4, p. 686. His 
statement, that hut few of them made the 
Yoyage round India to the month of 
the Ganges {(rvdvLoi fAv /cal -TrepiTreTrX.eu- 
mcFt, p^expi rov Tdyyov), must certainly 
be meant to imply that some of them 
did ox were said to have done so ; but 
it may well be doubted whetlier Strabo 
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He is indeed careM to impress npon Ms readers the vague 
and uncertain character of the materials which he had at his 
command, and upon which he was forced to rely. India had 
from a very early period taken a strong hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the Greeks, and had thus become the subject (as Strabo 
points out) of almost endless exaggerations and fables. For 
this reason he dismisses at once with contempt all the mar- 
vellous tales of Gtesias and other early writers, and Justly 
regards the expedition of Alexander as having for the first time 
opened out trustworthy information concerning this far-famed, 
but little-kno wn, region. But even the writers of this period he 
found far from agreeing among themselves, sometimes varying 
even with regard to facts which had come within their own 
observation, and still more concerning such as they could only 
have learnt by hearsay.^ The care which Strabo takes to 
excuse himself on account of discrepancies and probable errors 
arising from these causes is sufficient proof that he had no 
means of correcting them from any later authorities. But, as 
we have seen in discussing the information collected by 
Megasthenes and his contemporaries,^ their statements con- 
cerning the natural productions of India, which must have 
come under their own personal observation, are generally accu- 
rate and trustworthy, while those relating to the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants and the peculiar social polity, which 
was calculated in an especial degree to arrest the attention 
of an intelligent Greek traveller, if not in all respects correct, 
contained much that was really valuable and interesting. 

§ 20. Unfortunately the case was far otherwise in regard 
to the purely geographical knowledge of the country. In 
this respect Strabo does not pretend to have made any advance 


Bad themselves visited the coTintry, as 
he truly observes, had only seen a 
small part of it, along certain lines of 
march or route, and must describe all 
the rest at second hand. 

^ See Chapter XIV, sect. 1. 


met with any one who had really 
made the voyage. His report of the 
embassy of the Indian king Porus to 
Augustus, already noticed (see Chapter 
XX. p. 166), is derived from Nicolas 
of Damascus (xv. 1, § 73). 

^ Id. XV. 1, §§ 2, 10. Even those who 
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upon Ms predecessors, and lie adopts without modification the 
conclusions of Eratosthenes upon these points, while he admits 
the untrustworthy character of his materials, and his conse- 
quent liaMlity to error."^ In one instance only had Eratos- 
thenes possessed more definite and trustworthy information, 
which was doubtless derived from Megasthenes. This was with 
regard to the so-called royal road to Palibothra, which the 
Greek envoy had undoubtedly travelled, and the distances along 
which were measured.^ Eelying upon this, he had reckoned 
the distance from the Indus to Palibothra at 10,000 stadia 
(1000 G. miles), to which he added 6000 more for the distance 
from thence to the mouth of the Ganges, and thus obtained 
16,000 in all for the total length of India. Patrocles, as Strabo 
tells us, diminished this estimate to 15,000; but he gives us 
no account of the grounds of this correction, and does not take 
upon him to decide between them.® He adopts also the view 
of Eratosthenes with regard to the orientation of India, and its 
greatest length being from west to east, in opposition to the 
more correct conclusions of Megasthenes. Hence he considers 
the promontory of the Ooniaci (Cape Comorin) to project to 
the south-east, so that its extreme point was 3000 stadia farther 
east than the mouth of the Ganges. His conception of the 
map of India did not therefore differ in any material particular 
from that of Eratosthenes. 


^ Strabo, XV. 1, §§ 10, ll,p. 688. 

^ Ibid. § 11. rotfTOv Se rb flip fiexpt 
JJaXi^Sdpcop 0€^aior€pa>5 

eiTreTy ; KarafiefiirpTjrm yap trxoipiois, Kal 
ecrnp Mbs 0a(n\m^ (rraMcap pvpiap, 

Tbis mast imdoabtediy be the same 
route, the nieasurements along which 
are given by Pliny, but in so confused 
and corrupt a manner as to be of no 
real value 0ee Chapter XIY. p. 557). 
The sum total of his distances would 
give 1611 Roman miles, or 12,888 stadia 
from the EypMsis to Palibothra, while 
Eratosthenes reckoned only 10,000 
stadia /rom the Indus to the same city, 
and even this is considerably beyond 
the truth. 

As no Greek had l)cen heyond 


Palibothra, it is clear that the estimate 
of ihe distance from thence to tije sea 
must have been founded on mere hear- 
say, and from the nature of the country 
this must have been of the vaguest 
description. But the estimate of 5000 
stadia (500 G. miles) adopted by Pa- 
trooles is a very fair approximation for 
the distance from Palibothra to the mouth 
of the Ganges, The distance to the 
sea at the mouth of the Hoogly is of 
course much less, but of this the Greeks 
had evidently no notion. It was a 
received idea among them, and is dis- 
tinctly repeated by Strabo himself (xv. 
1, § IS), that the Ganges had but 0110 
mouth ! 
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In proceeding to describe the rivers of India, he justly 
remarks that while the principal rivers of any country formed 
one of its most important geographical features, this was pre- 
eminently the case with India, where the rivers, as in the case 
of Egypt and the Nile, were essential to the fertilization of the 
country, which was only rendered habitable through their 
means/ This was strictly true with regard to the countries 
watered by the Indus and its tributaries, and regarding those 
on the banks of the Ganges and its affluents Strabo had very 
imperfect information. This he himself repeatedly acknow- 
ledges, and while he describes in detail the rivers flowing into 
the Indus, and the lands that lay between them, he tells us 
that the others were rather unknown than known.^ The name 
of the Ganges was indeed familiar to all : and though very 
exaggerated statements were current as to its size and width, 
it was generally agreed that it exceeded the Indus in mag- 
nitude, and was in fact the largest river in the known 
world,® But Strabo not only does not attempt to enumerate 
the numerous great tributaries that flow into it,^ but he does 
not specifically notice any of them, merely observing in passing 
that Artemidorus calls one of them by the name of CEdanes,^ 
and that another fell into the Ganges under the walls of 
Palibothra.^ He cites also from Artemidorus the correct 


7 XV. 1, § 26, p. 697. 

® Twv Se tWm i(rrly &yyoia vX€iav ^ 
yvaxTis^ Ibid. 

® ihi fJLey y^p fieytcfros rcov fivTjfWvevo- 
fieywv Kara ras rpeis ^ireipovs^ Kal fier^ 
ahrhv 6 *lvd6s , . , LKavoas crvfj,(()cap€iTcu* 
XV. 1, §35. 

This had been already stated by 
Megasthenes, and probably adopted 
from him by succeeding writers, 

* The absence of all attempt at such 
ftn enumeration is the more remarkable 
as Megasthenes had given a list of no 
less than nineteen affluents or tribu- 
taries of the Ganges (Arrian, Jndicay 
c. 4). Apparently Strabo had no 
means of selecting the most important, 
and did not choose to burden his text 
with kSiicIi a number of unknown names. 

- It. is thus that the name 


is found in our text of Strabo (xv. 1, 
§ 72) ; but as no such name is men- 
tioned by any other writer, the latest 
editors have proposed to read OtpidpTiSj 
or ^lofidpTqs, It is • certain that the 
omission of all mention in Strabo of 
the lomanes, or Jumna, the most im- 
portant of all the tributaries of the 
Ganges, is very singular, but even if 
its name were here introduced, its mere 
passing mention would show that 
Strabo was wholly unaware of its real 
importance. 

® XV. 1, § 36, p. 702. The name of 
this river has dropped ont of our exist- 
ing text of Strabo, but it is probable 
that the author wrote Erannoboas, 
which we find in the parallel passage 
■of Arrian (Indica, e. 10, § 5). 
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statement that the Ganges had its source in the Emodi Moun- 
tains (one of the many names by which the Himalaya was 
known to the Greeks), and flowed at first to the south, after- 
wards taking a turn to the east, which course he supposed 
it to pursue to Palibothra, and from thence to the Eastern 
Sea.^ 

§ 21. Of the great mountain chain that formed the northern 
boundary of India, and which, in accordance with the system 
of Eratosthenes, he regarded as a prolongation of the Taurus, 
and extending from west to east, he had no detailed knowledge, 
and merely tells us that its different portions were known by 
the native appellations of Paropamisus, Emodus, Imaus, and 
other names, without attempting to define or localise them 
further.® But it appears from another passage ® that he applied 
the name of Imaus to the extreme eastern portion of the range, 
which ended, according to his ideas, in the Eastern Ocean; 
while that of Paropamisus we know to have belonged to the 
mountain ranges north of Afghanistan, now called the Hindoo 
Koosh. It remains therefore to apply the name of Emodus or 
Emodi to the great central chain of the Himalayas, in which the 
Ganges as well as the Jumna and Sutledge takes its rise: 
and this appears to be the sense in which Strabo understood 
the term, though differing materially from its use by later 
geographers*^ 

Of the great peninsula of India, to the south of a line drawn 
from the mouths of the Indus to those of the Ganges, he gives us 
no particulars at all. Altogether it may safely be asserted that 
while Strabo in his account of India has shown much judgement 
in the collection of his materials from preceding writers, and a 


4 XV. 1, §72. 

® T^tf irepidpiKey ajrh fiey rcov 

dpKTeoy rov Ta^pov ecx^ra rnrh rrjs 
^Apiavrjs ecpas 6aA(iTr7]$f anrcp 

ol iTTLX^^pf-ot Kara p-epos JXapo'irdpicr^v t € 
KaVKpcoBhv Kal "'IjMwv Kal ovopdQovcn, 

MaKeSoj/es Se Kaufcacroj/, XV. 1, § 11, p. 689. 

® xi. 11, § 7, p. 519. rov Taipov rh 
r^Xevraioy h Ka\ov<Xiv "'IpaioVi ry 'tv^ucy 


daXdrry ^vvcmroy. 

7 In accordance with, this, as we have 
seen, Artemidorus described the Ganj^es 
as rising in the Emodian mountains (tfc 
rQy *BpwtSiy opdiy, 1. c.), and Strabo 
speaks of the forests between the Hy~ 
daspes and A cosines as at the foot of 
the Emodian mountains (rj irphs ro?s 
^HpwBots ^peifiv vkr}, xv. 1, § 29, p. 698). 
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sound spirit of criticism in rejecting many fables and ex- 
aggerations, there is hardly any part of his work which shows 
less progress in real geographical knowledge beyond that 
already possessed by Eratosthenes and his other predecessors. 

In regard to the island of Taprobane also, which in common 
with Eratosthenes he regarded as situated at the southern 
limit of the known world, he had nothing to add to what he 
derived from the Alexandrian geographer, and adopted his 
erroneous ideas of its position and extent. Of the great and 
wealthy islands farther east, or of the vast extension of portions 
of the Asiatic continent beyond the mouths of the Ganges, 
not the faintest rumour had reached his ears. He had found 
indeed in his aathorities the name of the Seres, of whose 
longevity marvellous tales were related,® but evidently sup- 
posed them to be merely an Indian tribe. 

§ 22. Very much the same remark as applies to Strabo’s 
description of India may be made also with regard to the next 
great division of Asia — the countries which he comprises under 
the general name of Ariana. Under this head he includes all 
the provinces extending from the frontiers of India westward 
to those of Persia, and from the Taurus and the Paropamisus 
southward to the Persian Gulf and the Erythraean Sea. As 
employed in this comprehensive sense, the term comprised the 
provinces of Gedrosia, Arachosia, the Paropamisadae, Drangiana 
and Carmania, and extended over the greater part of the great 
mntml flateau or table-land of Iran, exclusive however of 
Persis or Persia Proper, and of Media, of which he had already 
treated separately: but including apparently the great salt 
desert which occupies the whole central portion of ikiB plateau^ 
extending from the frontiers of Seistan (Drangiana) to those of 
Yezd and Kerman. Of the vast extent and importance of this 
great natural feature of the tract in question ^ Strabo seems to 


« sv. 1, § 34, p. 701 ; § 37, p. 702. 

® The Khubeer or Great Salt Desert 
in the north of Persia is itself in length 
about 400 miles, and 250 in breadth 


(Knneir’s Persian Empire, p. 19), but 
this joins on to the deserts of Kerman, 
Seistan, and others of scarcely inferior 
extent. 
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liave had a very inadequate idea, and only briefly mentions it 
as the desert portion of Carmania, extending to Partbia on the 
one side and to Parsetacene on the other. But of all these 
regions he had no further knowledge than that which had 
been derived from the historians of Alexander, and had been 
already put into a definite geographical form by Eratosthenes, 
to whom he distinctly refers as the best authority, upon whose 
information he was not able to make any improvement.^ 

He describes at considerable length, though with very little 
geographical detail, the celebrated march of Alexander through 
Gedrosia; but though this portion of his work is interesting 
for comparison with the narrative of Arrian, it contributes 
very little to clear up the grave geographical difficulties with 
which, as we have seen, the accounts of that march are com- 
plicated : ^ while we are left almost entirely in the dark as to 
the march of Oraterus with one main division of the army 
through Arachosia and Drangiana to Carmania — a line of 
route which must have contributed much to elucidate the 
geography of Ariana.^ 

Of the other countries included in this section of his work 
he has given us only a very brief and summary account : but 
we are indebted to him for one important ethnographical 
notice — that the name of Ariana was sometimes employed in a 
wider sense, as comprising a part of Persia and Media, as well 
as Bactria and Sogdiana to the north, for that these nations also 
spohe marly the same language:^ o. statement wffiich, as Prof. 
Wilson observes, there is every reason to believe correct.® It 
is remarkable that in regard to all these countries he appears 
to have derived his information almost exclusively from Era- 
tosthenes or still earlier writers: we find no reference to the 
existence even of such itineraries as that which is still preserved 
to us under the name of Isidore of Charax, The knowledge of 


^ XV. 2, § 8. irept Ssy ‘Eparacr^ej^if 
ouTOJS eXpTjKGj/' ov yap exofi^y ri Xtyeiy 
Trepl am wv. 

“ SeeChaptei XIL NoteXx, p. 519. 


® Ibid. Note yy,p. 521. 

^ XV. 2, § 8, p. 724. yip ttojs kuI 
dfitykarroL irapa fiiKpoy. 

* Wilson’s Ariana, p. 121. 
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all Upper Asia still remained in almost precisely tte same 
condition which, it had attained under the successors of ^ 

Alexander, 

§ 23, The last section of his fifteenth book is devoted by 
Strabo to Persis, or Persia properly so called, with the adjacent 
province of Susiana. Both of these districts were of special in- 
terest to the Greeks as having been so long the seat of the great 
Persian Empire that had extended its dominions from the banks 
of the Indus to the shores of the Mediterranean : and their " 

leading geographical features had long been familiar to all. 

The characteristic division of Persia into three parallel tracts " 

of very different physical character and climate, and yielding- 
in consequence wholly different productions, is well described.^ 

The first of these, a band extending along the sea-shore from 
the frontier of Oarmania to the river Oroatis, was parched with 
heat, of a sandy soil and producing little else except dates. 

This is the tract now called the Ghermsir, or hot region, and 
which fully corresponds with the description of Strabo. Above * 

this was a fertile district capable of producing all kinds of 
crops and especially favourable to the pasturage of sheep: ^ 

while above this again to the north was a rugged and cold 
mountain region. The character of these separate tracts is in 
fact determined by their difference of elevation, the traveller 
proceeding towards the interior of Persia rising, as it were, by 
successive steps from the low sandy plains adjoining the sea, 
to an elevation of more than 5000 feet in the table-land of the 
interior. Of this Strabo had, as usual, but an imperfect com- : 

prehension, from the want of any means of estimating altitudes 
above the sea, but the contrast of the different climates was too ^ 

marked to escape observation. He notices also^ the occurrence 
of numerous straits or narrow passes through these successive 
ranges of mountains, which had borne an important part in 
the operations of Alexander, who had insisted upon forcing 
his way through them, instead of contenting himself, as the 


« sv. 3, § 1. 


^ XV. 3, § 6, p. 729. 
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Persian monarclis tad done, with, paying a sum of money to 
the mountaineers that guarded them.® 

§ 24. His account of Susiana — the' modern Khuzistan— is : 
less satisfactory than that of Persia, especially with regard to 
the rivers which traversed the province, concerning which he 
found conflicting statements in his authorities, and had no 
means of reconciling them. There are indeed few problems in 
ancient geography more difficult than the determination and 
identification of the rivers of Susiana, which take their rise in 
the lofty ranges of Mount Zagros, and after traversing the 
fertile tracts of the plains, end in the marshy, muddy, alluvial 
tract that lines the whole extent of coast from the mouth of 
the Oroatis to that of the Euphrates. The difficulty arises not 
merely from the different, and apparently conflicting, state- 
ments of ancient authors, but from the changes in the country 
itself at the mouths of the rivers in question, which have been 
undoubtedly considerable, though we have no exact informa- 
tion as to their extent and nature. It is indeed only in very 
recent times that we have obtained anything like an accurate 
knowledge of the geography of Khuzistan ; the site of Susa 
itself was long a subject of dispute,® and cannot be considered 
as having been established beyond a doubt till the excavations 
carried on in 1852 by Mr. Loftus at Sus or Shush, proved the 
identity of that locality with the celebrated city of which it 
retained the name, and brought to light the magnificent ruins 
of the palace of the Persian kings,^ The determination of the 
site of the capital establishes beyond a doubt the identity of 
the celebrated river Choaspes with the modern Kherkah, 
which flows near the ruins of Susa, while the Pasitigris of 
Nearchus and Strabo may be identified with equal certainty 
with the river now called Karun or Kuran, which flows under 


« See Chaptei XII,, Note I, p. 475. 
s Susa was indeed correctly identi- 
iied with the modern Sns or Shus by 
Majox'RermellCGeography of Herodotus^ 
pp. 203, 334) : but Br, Vincent returned 
to the opinion previously entertained 


that it occupied the site of the modern 
Shuster on the Karun (Commerce and 
Navigation of the Ancien% vol. i. p, 
449). 

^ See Loftus’s Chaldma and Simana, 
8vo, Loud. 1857, chap. 24-31. 
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the walls of Shuster; bnt if these two conclusions be admitted, 
it becomes almost impossible to find a place for the Eiilseus, 
which is described both by Strabo and other writers as one of 
the principal rivers of Susiana.^ According to the statement 
of an author named Polycleitus, — one of the historians of 
Alexander the Great who is repeatedly cited by Strabo in this 
part of his work— the Ohoaspes, Bulmus, and Tigris, all flowed 
into the same lake, from which they had their common outflow 
to the sea. The existence of such a lake, which has been long 
filled up by the continual advance of alluvial deposits, is 
attested by several other writers, and appears to admit of no 
doubt.^ It seems probable also that it communicated with the 
Euphrates, and received a portion of the waters of that river, 
though Strabo still regarded the main waters of the Euphrates 
as flowing into the sea by an independent channel.^ 

In the passage of Polycleitus just referred to, it seems almost 
certain that the river designated by him as the Eulaeus was 
the same with the Pasitigris of Nearchus and Strabo, and other 
authorities represent the Eulasus as flowing into the Pasitigris, 
or vice versa. On the other hand there are not wanting strong 
arguments for identifying the Eulaeus with the Choaspes, 
which flowed by Susa, and which must have discharged its 
waters either into the Tigris or the lake at its mouth. It 
seems impossible to determine the question without supposing 
that the name of Eulgeus was applied to one or the other of 
the two rivers known also as the Pasitigris and Choaspes ; but 


® The Karun in the upper part of 
its course receives a tributary, now 
known as the river of Bizful, nearly 
equal in volume to its eastern arm, 
which is apparently the Coprates of 
Strabo (xv. 3, p. 729), and of Diodorus 
(xix. 18), which the last author de- 
scribes as failing into the Pasitigris- 
® The existence of this lake is dis- 
tinctly attested by Nearchus ; but his 
statement concerning it is reported 
somewhat differently by Strabo and by 
Arrian, and the result is far from clear. 
He appears, however, to have sailed 


from Biridotis at the mouth of the 
Euphrates to that of the Pasitigris, 
and in so doing to have passed hy the 
lake which received the waters oi* the 
Tigris. According to ibis account 
therefore it would seem that the Pasi- 
tigris did not in his time flow into the 
lake (Strabo, xv. 3, § 5, p. 729 ; Arrian, 
Indica, c. 42). 

^ This he distinctly states on the 
authority of Nearchus and Onesicritus, 
but (as has been already observed) it 
is by no means certain that they still 
did so in Ms own day. 
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even if this be admitted, we are still unable to reconcile the 
statements of ancient authors without supposing some of 
them to have confounded the two streams. It is indeed not 
strange that they should have done so, when we consider the 
extremely complicated nature of the water systems of these 
countries,® and that none of them, with the exception of 
Nearchus (whose statements we only possess at second hand) 
wrote from any personal knowledge of the localities.® 

§ 25. Proceeding to the westward Strabo next describes the 
country which he terms Assyria, a name that he employs in 
a much more general sense than it is used by other authors, 
including not only the province east of the Tigris, to which 
the appellation was commonly confined, but the whole of 
Babylonia and Mesopotamia also ; so that Assyria, according 
to his use of the term, comprised the whole extent of country 
from the chain of Mount Zagros on the east to the Euphrates 
on the west. It is still more singular that he should not even 
designate the province beyond the Tigris as Assyria properly 
so called, but while he gives the name of Aturia to the par- 
ticular district in which Ninus or Nineveh was situated, he 
includes all the other provinces on the east of the Tigris in 
Babylonia, a name usually restricted to the region between 
the two rivers. The reason of this deviation from established 
usage is unknown to us ; but it was probably connected with 
the historical confusion prevalent in his day, which regarded 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires as identical J He tells 
us indeed — and no doubt correctly — that the Syrians and 
Assyrians were in reality the same people, though the name 


® A glance at one of the most recent 
maps, since this region has been really 
examined and surveyed, -will suffice to 
show how impossible it must have been 
to comprehend its geography, without 
the assistance of any map at all. 

® It is remarkable that no mention 
occurs in Strabo of Oharax, wliich, ac- 
cording to Pliny, was one of the most 
important trading towns in this part of 
the country. The omission may in part 


be explained by the circumstance that 
Strabo seems to have made no use of 
the work of Isidore of Oharax, which 
Pliny undoubtedly did ; but it tends 
strongly to confirm the conclusion that 
Strabo had no other information con- 
cerning these countries than what he 
derived from Eratosthenes and the 
historians of Alexander. 

7 xvi. 1 , p. 737. 
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of Syrians had come to be confined in the common usage of 
the Greeks to the people occupying the countries between the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean.® The Cappadocians also, 
he adds, were originally the same race, and were still called in 
his time Leuco-Syrians or White Syrians ; so that the same 
people had at one time extended from Babylonia to the shores 
of the Euxine.® 

With the provinces which extended from the Euphrates 
eastward to Mount Zagros, the Greeks were well acquainted. 
They had remained under the Macedonian government after 
the death of Alexander for nearly two centuries; numerous 
cities had been founded in them by the Syrian monarchs, 
some of which had risen to great opulence and prosperity, and 
the whole country was traversed by frequented lines of com- 
mercial traflSc. Hence Strabo must have had at his command 
ample materials for the description of these regions, and ac- 
cordingly we find that his geographical account of them is 
clear, consistent, and intelligible, though not entering very 
much into detail. Of the great cities that had once rendered 
this region so celebrated, he tells us briefly that Nineveh had 
altogether disappeared, but adds (of course from mere tradi- 
tion) that it was much larger than Babylon ; ^ while of Babylon 
itself he gives a pretty full account, though he adds that the 
greater part of its site was desolate and uninhabited.^ Its 
decay was mainly owing (as usual in such cases) to the rise of 
the neighbouring city of Seleucia, which had become a great 
emporium of trade, and was so populous and flourishing as to 
surpass even the metropolis of Syria, Antioch, and was the 
largest city in the East, after Alexandria in Egypt.® The 
Parthians had indeed transferred the royal residence to Otesi- 

® xvL 1, § 1, p. 736. dh k^kKov rod reixovs k.t.X.). It 

•’ Ibid. § 2, p. 737. is scarcely possible that this was the 

^ xvi. 1, § 3, p. 737. case; but he probably copied from 

® xvi. 1, § 5, p. 738. It is strange Aristobulus or some other of the histo- 
that he describes the walls of the city, rians of Alexander, without any refer- 
and their vast height and extent, as if ence to subsequent changes, 
they were stiU standing in his time {rhu ® Ibid. ISee also xvi. 2, § 5, p, 750. 
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phon on tHe opposite bank of tbe Tigris/ bnt tMs bad not 
interfered witb tbe prosperity of tbe commercial city, wbicb 
was still regarded as tbe capital of all this part of Asia.^ 

In describing Mesopotamia Strabo is careM to point out 
tbe change that had taken place before bis time in the trans- 
ference of tbe customary passage of tbe Euphrates from 
Tbapsacus, which, as we bawe seen, derived so much geo- 
graphical importance from this circumstance in tbe days of 
Eratosthenes, to a place much higher up tbe Euphrates, which 
was called in consequence Zeugma or the Bridge.” This 
was situated just opposite to the modern town of Bir, which 
occupies the site of a Greek city called Apamea, founded by 
Seleucus Nicator,® and is still the usual place at which 
travellers proceeding from Antioch or Aleppo towards Bagdad 
cross the Euphrates. The change is one of great importance 
in tracing the routes given by ancient writers. There was also 
another passage much frequented in his time at Samosata in 
Gommagene, where the line of route through Asia Minor, that 
he has given us from Artemidorus, crossed the Euphrates.® 

§ 26. Syria was of course familiar to the Greeks from its 
having so long been the seat of empire of the Seleucidan 
dynasty, under whom it had attained to great opulence and pro- 
sperity. Hence we find the description of it in Strabo at once 
full and satisfactory. That of the Phoenician coast especially is 
so detailed that we might readily have supposed it to be derived 
from personal examination, were it not that an expression in 
his account of Tyre points to the opposite conclusion.^ Yet 
his ideas concerning the interior, especially of Palestine, were 
in some respects strangely inaccurate. Thus, although he was 

* xvi. 1, § 16, p. 743. two places of passage, which were in 

® Flin. JSr. N, Y. 24, §87. According fact 72 Koman miles apart (Plin. Z. c.). 
to Pliny, Selencns was also the founder The one was the most convenient for 
of Zengma, W it does not follow that travellers from Antioch, the other for 
the passage at Thapsacns was aban- those coming from Asia Minor, 
doned at so early a period. ^ ivravBa SS tpacrt 7roKv<rr4yovs rks 

® Strabo,xiv.2,§29,p. 654 ; Xvi. 2, § oMaSy Sicrre kuI rav iv naKKop. 

3,p.749. Strabo himself appeain to have xvi. 2, § 23. See note to p. 212. 
been in some confusion between these 
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acqnamted both with, the Lake of Gennesareth and the Dead 
Sea, of which last and its natural peculiarities he gives a full 
description (taken apparently from Posidonius), he by a strange 
mistake confounds it with the Sirbonian Lake or Marsh, on 
the frontiers of Palestine and Egypt. At the same time he 
distinctly connects its peculiar character with the other signs 
of volcanic action observable in the country, and adds that 
^‘according to the traditions of the natives” it had been 
formed by a catastrophe which had overwhelmed thirteen 
cities, of which Sodoma was the capital, the greater part of 
which had been swallowed up in the lake.® By another not 
less singular error, he supposes the Jordan, which he justly 
terms the largest river of this part of Syria, to flow into the 
Mediterranean (!) ; and even tells us that it was habitually 
navigated upwards from that sea.® At the same time he 
correctly describes the river that flowed by Damascus (the 
Ohrysorrhoas) as being for the most part absorbed by canals 
for irrigation,^ and even notices the two peculiar rugged 
regions, which gave name to the district of Trachonitis, east 
of the Jordan.® Of the natural productions of Judsea, besides 
the asphalt of the Dead Sea, he dwells especially upon the 
palm-groves of Jericho, and the balsam grown there, as well 
as on the banks of the Lake of Gennesareth.® 

In describing Jerusalem he speaks principally of the great 
strength of the city as a fortress : a circumstance which had 
been brought prominently forward on occasion of its siege and 
capture by Pompey. It was this event which had especially 
directed the attention of the Greek and Eoman world to the 


^ xvi. 2, § 44, p. 764. 

® xvi. 2, § 16, p. 755. rhy dk Avkov 
K al rby ’lopbdyTjy ayairXeovffi tpoprioiSy 
*ApdBioi Se fidXiarra. The mention of 
the Lyons, a very trifling stream, while 
no notice is found of the much more 
considerable river Leontes, that flows 
into the sea X. of Tyre, is calculated to 
raise a suspicion that Strabo has con- 
founded the latter river with the Jordan. 
' Ibid. § 16, p. 755. 


® Ibid. p. 756. ^mepmivrai 5* avrrjs 
(ryjs Aaixaa'KOv) dvh Xeydfimoi 
It is only quite of late years that modern 
travellers have become well acquainted 
with this singular region, and have 
recognised the fact that it is really 
composed of two distinct mountain 
tracts of the same singular character, 
the Lejah and the Jebei Hauran. 

® Ibid. § 41, p. 763. 
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sacred city of the Jews, and Strabo was probably indebted for 
the materials of this part of his work to Posidoniiis, who had 
written the history of the campaigns of Pompey. It was 
perhaps from the same source that he deriwed the cnrions 
summary that he has given ns of the traditions and rites of 
the Jews, the institution of which he ascribes to Moses, an 
Egyptian priest, who came thither out of Egypt, and founded 
the temple on a rocky and barren site, which was on that 
account neglected by the neighbouring tribes.^ As Posidonius 
was himself a native of Apamea in northern Syria, it is highly 
probable that he was one of Strabo’s chief authorities through- 
out his description of that country. 

The whole of the desert tract extending from the confines of 
Ocele Syria and Judaea to the Euphrates is assigned by Strabo 
to Arabia, and was inhabited only by wandering tribes, whom 
he called Scenitae from their dwelling in tents. It is strange 
that he has omitted all mention in this place of the one im- 
portant exception in the case of Palmyra, which was certainly 
at this period a flourishing city and emporium of trade, and to 
which attention had lately been directed by the attempt of 
M. Antony to plunder it of the wealth which its citizens had 
thus accumulated.® 

§ 27. Of the great Arabian peninsula he has given a long 
account, probably the most complete that had as yet been 
brought together. The greater part of it was indeed derived 
from sources with which we are already acquainted. Thus he 
begins® with a general description of the peninsula and the 
nations that inhabited it, according to Eratosthenes, who, as we 
have seen,^ was the first to bring together any satisfactory 
information concerning this country. He next follows this up 
with a long extract from Artemidorus, describing in detail 
both shores of the Eed Sea, or Arabian G-ulf, as it was termed 
by the Greeks: an account which we know to have been 

^ Ibid. §§ 35-37, pp. 760-762. 

* Appian, B. C. v. 9. See Chapter 
XIX. p. 134. 


® Strabo, xvi. 4, §§ 2-4. 

^ See Chapter XVI. p. 646. 
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derived byArtemidoriis from the earlier treatise of Ms con- 
temporary AgatharcMdes, and wMch has already been fully 
examined.® It is. remarkable that notwithstanding the great 
increase in the trade to India, wMch had taken place in the 
days of Strabo, he had obtained no additional information 
concerning the coasts of the Indian Ocean, either on the 
African or Arabian side. He still regards the Noti Eeras or 
Southern Horn (Cape Guardafni), as the extreme limit of 
knowledge on the one side, and while he describes in general 
terms the land of the Sabaeans and the Chatramotitse in the 
south of Arabia, he gives no details either of distances or 
of the naturar features of the coast outside of the Straits of 
Bab-el-Mandeb. It is evident that the outer coast of Arabia 
was still practically unknown to geographers.® 

But with regard to the interior of the country Strabo had a 
new source of information, unknown to any of his predecessors, 
in the recent expedition of iElius Gallus, the details of which 
have been already given.^ Unfortunately, as we have seen, 
the circumstances of this expedition were such as in great 
measure to prevent it from throwing the light that might 
have been expected upon the geography of the regions that 
were traversed by the Roman general, and we are almost 
wholly unable to trace his line of route, or determine the limit 
to which he advanced. It is evident that Strabo was himself 
very much in the same position : he had no means of con- 
necting the localities of which he learnt the names from the 
Romans who had accompanied Gallus with those described by 
the earlier Greek geographers, and he makes no attempt to do 
so. The manner in wMch he defines the position of Marsiaba 
(the turning-point of the expedition) as being said to be only 
two days’ journey from the Land of Spices,” is certainly not 
calculated to give any trustworthy information. It is clear 


s See Chapter XYIIL sect. 3. 

® The absence of all notice of so 
remarkable a natural feature as the 


isolated monntain promontory of Aden 
is a strong evidence of this. 

^ See Chapter XX. p. 179, foil. 
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that lie at least had no idea of identifying it, as has been done 
by so many modem writers, with the celebrated city of Mari- 
aba, the capital of the Sabaeans, which was well known to him 
from Eratosthenes and from Artemidorus.^ 

With regard to the distances from one point to another of 
the peninsula, which necessarily determined its form, Strabo 
adds nothing to the information already obtained by Era- 
tosthenes, concerning the time employed by caravans from the 
distant provinces to Petra and Gerrha,^ which still continued 
to be the two great emporiums of the trade of Arabia. In like 
manner his account of the eastern coast of Arabia, and the con- 
figuration of the Persian Gulf, is derived exclusively from 
Eratosthenes, who had himself drawn his materials from the 
voyage of Nearchus, and that of Androsthenes of Thasos, which 
has been already noticed,^ So little progress had been made 
in real geographical knowledge during a period of more than 
three centuries with respect to a country so close to Alex- 
andria! Both Eratosthenes and Strabo had an exaggerated 
idea of the size of the Persian Gulf, which they supposed to be 
nearly as large as the Euxine.® 


Seotioh 2,— Africa. 

§ 1. The seventeenth and last book of Strabo’s great work is 
devoted to Africa, and fully two-thirds of it are occupied with 
the description of Egypt. Here there was of course no room 
for the extension of geographical knowledge, that country 
having been familiarly known to the Greeks from an early 
period, while the Alexandrian writers had doubtless possessed 
the amplest materials for a full statistical and topographical 
account of it. Moreover Strabo himself, as we have seen, had 
not only visited Egypt, and ascended the Nile as far as the 


2 xvi. 4, § % p. 768 ; § 19, p. 778. 

5 Ibid. p. 778. See Chapter XVI. 
p. 647. 

* Chapter XII. p. 461. 


* Strabo, xvi. 3^ § 2, p. 766. ^crre 

StjXov iK Ttybrodv elj/ai, dtSri fiiKphy airo- 
X^iirrerai fieyeOei r7]s Kara rhu Eij^eiyoy 
BaXaTrrjs avri} rj BdXarra, 
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First Oataraet, but bo bad resided for a considerable time at 
Alexandria, and bad thus every means of obtaining tbe best 
information. At tbe same time tbe physical peculiarities of 
tbe country are so strongly marked, and its geograpbical cha- 
racters at once so extraordinary and so simple, that it was 
hardly possible to fail to seize them. He aptly compares the 
inhabited part of Egypt above tbe Delta, which as be justly 
remarks was merely tbe valley of the Nile, to a narrow band 
stretched out lengthwise, extending about 4000 stadia in 
length, by an average breadth rarely exceeding 300 stadia.® 
He describes with considerable minuteness the Delta itself, as 
well as the different mouths of the Nile, of which the most 
important in his day were the Canopic and the Pelusian, and 
next to them the Phatnitic, which was nearly midway between 
the other two main arms.’ He gives also a graphic description 
of the inundation of the Nile, and the appearance of the low 
country under these circumstances. With regard to the cause 
of the inundation, which had been a subject of so much dis- 
cussion and curiosity among the early Greeks, he tells us that 
it was in his day well known to be produced by the heavy 
rains that fell in the summer on the mountains of Upper 
Ethiopia ; a cause which, he observes, had been long suspected 
by the earlier philosophers, but had been afterwards ascer- 
tained to be true by personal observation,® especially by the 
expeditions sent by Ptolemy Philadelphus into these remote 
regions for the capture of elephants. The real difficulty, as he 
justly adds, was not to account for these copious rains in that 
region, but for their entire absence in the Thebaid and neigh- 
bourhood of Syene.® 


® xvii. 1, § 4, p. 789. 

^ xvii. 1, § 1 4 P* 801 The Piiatiiitic 
mouth is the one now Imown as that of 
Damietta, from the town of that name. 
It is still one of the principal mouths 
of the river. 

® Ot fiev oZv apxam (froxaarfjt^ rh 
oi S* ricrrepoy airrdwrat 
^ffQovro {nrh $€pivm TrXtjpovfiepou 

rhv NeTXov, ete. xvii. 1, § 5, p. 789. 


® Ibid. p. 790. He here refers to 
two works specially devoted to the 
Nile, one by Eudorus, the other by a 
Peripatetic philosopher of the name of 
Ariston. Both authors are otherwise 
totally unknown. According to Strabo 
the one treatise was copied almost 
entirely from the other, hut he Was not 
clear which was the plagiarist. 
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His descriptioR of the voyage up , the Nile, is especially 
interesting, as being derived principally from his own personal 
observations. He saw the ruins of Thebes, which already in 
his time had ceased to exist as a city,^ and was merely occu- 
pied by a group of villages, with the vast ruins of temples and 
other sacred edifices spreading over a space of 80 stadia in 
extent. Among these he especially notices the celebrated 
vocal statue of Memnon, the sound proceeding from which he 
himself attests that he heard, but expresses a very sound scep- 
ticism as to how it was produced. He was at this time travel- 
ling in company with AElius Gallus, the Eoman governor, and 
the whole party were no doubt duly lionized wherever they 
went.^ They ascended the river as far as Syene, saw the 
Nilometer there, and the well down which the sun shone ver- 
tically at the summer solstice, and then proceeded by land to 
a point above the First Cataract, whence they visited the 
island of Philse.^ This was the term of their expedition, as it 
is still that of most modern travellers. They appear also to 
have visited the Lake Moeris, and the celebrated Labyrinth, 
which Strabo calls a work equal to the Pyramids. He describes 
only from hearsay the important commercial route that had 
been opened by the first Ptolemies from Ooptos to Berenice 
on the Eed Sea, but which had been in his day superseded by 
that to My os Hormus, which had become the principal 
emporium of trade with Arabia and India.^ 


^ It had been destroyed in b.c. 86 by 
Ptolemy Latbyrns who, according to 
Pansanias (i. 9, § 3), reduced it so com- 
pletely to ruin, as to leave no trace of 
its former wealth and prosperity. This 
is of course a great exaggeration. 
Strabo more correctly says : “ The 
remains of its former greatness are 
still shown, extending for a space of 80 
stadia: most of them are buildings of 
a religious character. It is now inha- 
bited only in scattered villages; one 
part in Arabia (i.e. on the right bank 
of the Nile), where the city was; 
another on the opposite side, where 
stood the Memnonium ” (xvii. p, 816). 

“ They were attended by a profes- 


sional i^7}y7}r^Sf or interpreter (a sort 
of upper de place) who professed 

not only to be acquainted with the 
monuments, but to be able to explain 
the inscriptions and hieroglyphics ; but 
he was ridiculed as an impostor by the 
governor’s suite, whether with or with- 
out reason we have no means of judging 
(Strabo, xvii. 1, § 29, p. 806). Not 
long after the time of Strabo the 
monuments of Thebes were visited by 
Germanicus, to whom the inscriptions 
were interpreted by one of the chief 
priests (Tacit. Annat ii. 60). 

® Strabo, xvii. 1, §§ 48-50. 

^ Ibid. §45, p. 815. 
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§ 2. Anotlier point on which his testimony is curious, is 
with regard to the canal that trayersed the Isthmus of Suez, 
and had its outlet at the city of Arsinoe at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf.® This did not, like the one recently con- 
stmcted, proceed directly across the Isthmus, but quitted the 
Nile, by which it was supplied with water, at a place called 
Phaccusa on the Pelusian branch, traversed the Bitter Lakes 
and entered the sea at Arsinoe, but was provided with locks at 
its mouth, so as to exclude the sea-water, and hence not only 
were its waters perfectly fresh, but the Bitter Lakes were ren- 
dered so by their admixture. The canal itself was 100 cubits 
(150 feet) in width, and deep enough to admit of the passage 
of ships of the largest burden.^ The object of this great work 
had obviously been to conduct the commerce of the Bed Sea 
direct to Alexandria, but the difSculties of the navigation of 
the upper part of that sea had prevented this route from being 
generally adopted, and, as has been just mentioned, the Arabian 
and Indian trade in the days of Strabo passed by way of Myos 
Hormus to Coptos on the Nile, and thence down the river to 
Alexandria. 

§ 3. With regard to that trade Strabo has given some 
interesting information, which he probably collected at Coptos. 
Comparing the commerce of Alexandria in his day with what 
it had been under the Ptolemies, he tells us that in former 
times not twenty ships in a year ventured to traverse the 
Arabian Gulf, so as to show themselves beyond the Straits : 
but in his time large fleets made voyages to India and the 
eodremities of EtMo^iafl mi. hroiight back from thence cargoes 
of the most valuable merchandise, which contributed twofold 


® Strabo, xvii. 1, § 26, p. 805. 

® $ddos y dcroy dpKe'tv fivpto^6p(p prjtf 

Ibid. This same expression, a ship 
capable of carrying 10,000 ampborse/' 
is used also by Strabo in speaking of 
the mouth of the Tagus (iv. p. 151), 
and is evidently intended to designate 
a ship of the largest class. (See Thucy- 
dides, vii. 25; and Lobeck’s note on 
Phrynichus, p. 662.) 


The course of this canal must have 
in great measure coincided with the 
Sweet Waters Canal, recently opened 
in connection with that of Suez. 

^ nrpSrepoy fiey ye oudi' etKoci wKoia 
iBdppei TOP ^Apd^iov kSKtcop Stavepap, 
cSflTTe €^a> rS>p trrepwp vTcepK-uirreip^ pvp Se 
Kal (TtSKol pLeydXot (XreWoprat 
^IpBiKTjs Kal rap &Kp<ap rcop AldtowiKCop, 
xvil l, §13, p. 798. 
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to the reTeniie by paying import duties on its entrance into 
Egypt, and again export duties when sent out from Alexandria. 
That city had in fact a monopoly of these costly wares, so that 
other countries were compelled to derive them from thence.® 
In another passage he states the number of ships sailing from 
Myos Hormus to India at not less than a hundred and twenty.^ 

But so imperfect was the statistical information that he was 
able to collect, notwithstanding his intimate association with 
jElius Gallus, that when he wishes to give some idea of the 
revenues actually derived from these sources of wealth, he 
goes back to a speech of Cicero^s, in which that orator esti- 
mates the annual revenue of Egypt in the time of Ptolemy 
Auletes at 12,500 talents ; and then adds, if such was the 
income under the government of such worthless rulers as the 
last of the Ptolemies, what must it have become in the pro- 
sperous condition to which it had attained under its Koman 
governors ? ^ It is remarkable also that though he gives us 
many interesting particulars with regard to the provincial 
administration of Egypt, its division into nomes, the military 
force maintained there by the Eomans, &c., he has nowhere 
given us any hint of the estimated population either of the 
country itself, or of the city of Alexandria,^ of which in other 
respects he has given a full and minute description. 

Prosperous as Egypt was in general, many of the famous 
ancient cities had already fallen into decay. Thebes, as we 
have seen, lay in ruins, while a modern city, Ptolemais, had 
become the capital of the Thebaid, and was the third city of 


® Ibid, The commercial position of 
Alexandria at this time must have 
closely resembled that of Venice in the 
middle ages. 

® ii. 5, § 12, p. 118. He here also 
uses the expression of whole fleets sail- 
ing to India (tcSv iK rijs * AK^^avdp^ias 
ijUTrdpoDP (Tr6\ois fjdT] TrXeSprcop tqu 
Nei\ou Kal rov^Apa^iov kSXttov jjLexptT^s 
*lpdm^s), 

1 xvii. 1, p. 798. 

2 This omission is fortunately sup- 
plied by Diodorus (xvii. 52), who tells 


us that the population of Alexandria 
amounted to 300,000 free souls ; while 
he roughly estimates the total popu- 
lation of Egypt in his day at not less 
than seven millions (i. 31, with Wesse- 
ling’s note, showing that this is the 
true meaning of the passage). Josephus, 
about half a century later, gives the 
population of Egypt at 7,500,000 people, 
exclusive of Alexandria (Joseph. B. Jud, 
it. 16, § 4), a statement which lie pro- 
fesses to derive from official documents. 
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Egypt in point of population.® MempMs retained tlie second 
place, and was still a great and flourishing city, but the royal 
palace there was in ruins, and the Serapeum was already half 
buried in sand.^ Heliopolis was altogether deserted, while 
Abydos, the sacred city of Osiris, and at one time one of the 
most important cities of Egypt, had sunk into a mere Tillage.® 
§ 4. Strabo is the first extant writer who distinctly notices 
the Oases, those remarkable features of the geography of the 
Libyan desert, of which Herodotus, as we have seen, had but an 
indistinct idea. He describes them briefly, but very correctly, 
as inhabited districts, surrounded on all sides by vast deserts, 
just as islands are by the sea.® There were three of them (he 
adds) in the immediate neighbom:hood of Egypt ; the first 
(that now called the Great Oasis) opposite to Abydos, from 
which it was distant seven days^ journey through the desert ; 
the second (the Lesser Oasis), opposite to the Lake Moeris; 
the third that adjoining the Temple of Ammon, so celebrated 
for its oracle, which had however fallen into neglect in the 
days of Strabo.^ The position of this last he fixes at five days^ 
journey south of Parsetonium on the Libyan coast.® 

He closes this account of Egypt — on the whole one of the 
most complete and satisfactory portions of his work— with a 
brief notice of the campaign of the Eoman general Petronius 
against the Ethiopians, which has been already discussed.® His 
account of that people in general is derived partly from Era- 
tosthenes, partly from Artemidorus, who, as we have seen, was in 
this part of his work a mere copyer of Agatharchides, and de- 
scribed the different wild tribes in the interior, in connexion 
with the ports of the Eed Sea, from which the explorers sent out 
by the Ptolemies had visited them.^ But of Meroe itself and 


® xvii. 1, § 42, p. 813. 

^ Ibid. § 31, 32, p. 807. 

® Ibid. § 27, p. 805, § 42, p. 813. 

® xvii. 1, § 5, p. 791. 

^ Ibid. §§ 42, 43, p. 813. 

» Ibid. § 14, p. 799. 

^ See Chapter XX. p. 182, 

* This part of the description of 


Ethiopia is given by Strabo in his six- 
teenth book, where he describes both 
shores of the Red Sea, according to 
Artemidorus (xvi. 4, §§ 5-18). It has 
heen already pointed out that this 
agrees almost entirely with that given 
by Agatharchides fOhapter XVIIX. 
p. 62). 
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the comparatively civilized people of wMch it was the capital 
Strabo gives a pretty full account, derived probably from 
information collected by the Eomans during the expedition to 
which we have just referred.^ With regard to the "Upper Nile 
and its tributaries he had no information beyond that collected 
by Eratosthenes, and contents himself with copying, or at least 
giving the substance of, that given by the earlier geographer.^ 
But it is singular that he notices the existence of a large lake 
above Meroe, named Psebo, containing an island which had a 
considerable population,^ a statement that can hardly refer to 
any other than the Lake Tzana or Dembea in the heart of 
Abyssinia, which is the source of the Blue Nile— yet he does 
not appear to have any idea of its connexion with the Nile. 
In the passage elsewhere extracted from Eratosthenes indeed 
he refers to the notion, somewhat vaguely reported, that the 
main and direct stream of the Nile flowed /rom certain lahes to 
the south ; but it seems probable that this really related only 
to the expanse of marshy waters formed by the White Nile in 
its course above its junction with the Sobat.® 

§ 5. With regard to the rest of Africa, Strabo had sur- 
prisingly little to add to the knowledge already possessed by 
Eratosthenes. His conception of the form of the continent did 
not differ materially from that of the Alexandrian geographer. 
He describes it as in a general way resembling a right-angled 
triangle, having for its base the sea-coast extending from 
Egypt to the Pillars of Hercules; the shorter side perpen- 
dicular to this being formed by the Nile up to Ethiopia, and 
by a line artificially produced from thence to the southern 


2 xvii 2 , §§ 2 , 3 . 

3 xvii. 1, § 2. TMs passage has 
heen already examined in the chapter 
on Eratosthenes, Chapter XVI. p. 650. 

^ Ibid, § 3. virepiceirat r^s M.ep67}s 
i] \i/x.yr) pieydXri vrjcfov 

olKovix4vrji/ iKavws. This is the first 
mention of a lake of the name. But as 
•we have seen, Agatharchides described 
the torrents flowing into the Bed Sea, 
as rising in the Psebsoan mountains 


(§ 84), a name by which be evidently 
meant to designate the mountains of 
Abyssinia, in which the Lake Tzana is 
situated. 

® More definite information concern- 
ing these, as we shall see, was first 
acquired in the reign of Nero ; but it 
is not improbable that an obscure 
notion of them had already reached 
Alexandi’ia in the time of Eratosthenes. 
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Ocean; wMle the hypothenuse was constituted Iby the shore 
of the Ocean^ extending the whole way from the land of the 
BthiGpiaiis to the extremity of Mauretania.® We see here that 
Strabo as had been the case with almost all geo- 

graphers since the time of Eratosthenes/ that the southern 
shores of Libya were surrounded by a circumfluent ocean ; but 
having no real information upon the subject, and no concep- 
tion of the vast extension of the African continent towards the 
south, he naturally drew the line at no great distance beyond 
the limit of the known regions, so as to connect the farthest 
points actually known to him, and thus reduced the continent 
of Africa to less than a third of its real dimensions. He 
himself tells us indeed that the southern extremity of the 
triangle was wholly unknown, being unapproachable, or at 
least having never been visited, on account of the burning 
heat, and that it was merely by conjecture that he placed the 
limit of the inhabited world in this direction about 3000 stadia 
to the south of Meroe,® while he assumed without any kind of 
proof that the line of the southern coast was not more than 
1000 stadia further south. He thus arrived at the conclusion 
that the greatest breadth of the Libyan continent %vas about 
13,000 or 14,000 stadia ; and its length, from Alexandria to 
the Straits, somewhat less than double.^ 

§ 6. He begins the description of Libya, in the sense in 
which he conceives the term {i.e. as excluding Egypt) with 
its western extremity, or Mauretania; a land which he justly 
describes as rich and fertile, and containing many valuable 
natural productions — among others the beautiful wood which 
supplied the celebrated tables so much sought after by the 
Eomans in his time,^ Notwithstanding this, the inhabitants 


* xvii. 3, § 1. 

^ The two exceptions, as we have 
seen, were Hipparchus and Polybius. 
See Chapter XVIL 
® It is strange, at all events, that he 
should have drawn the conjectural 
line so immediately beyond the limits 
of the known regions. He had himself 


placed the Sembritse on the Upper 
Xile 3000 stadia south of Meroe, yet 
he here assumes the southern limit of 
Africa to be only 3000 or 4000 stadia 
beyond Meroe. 

» Ibid. 

* xvii. 3, § 4, p. 826. 
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were still very uncivilized, and led for the most part the life 
of mere nomads. He dwells at some length upon the wild 
animals with which the country abounded,^ and assures us 
that besides lions, panthers, and other wild beasts it produced 
abundance of elephants, and the rivers contained crocodiles 
similar to those in the Nile.^ It was apparently this circum- 
stance that had given rise to the absurd notion (adopted and 
developed, as we have seen, by Juba) ^ that the Nile really 
took its rise in the mountains of Mauretania. 

It is singular that Strabo never alludes to the work of Juba, 
of which he appears to have been totally ignorant, though it 
certainly contained the best and fullest information concerning 
Africa that was available in his time. Many of his statements 
indeed concerning the wild animals and natural productions 
of Africa, coincide with those cited by Pliny from the work of 
the Numidian monarch; but these had been doubtless men- 
tioned by other writers also. The only authority referred to 
mme is Iphicrates, an author otherwise unknown. Con- 
cerning the western coast of Mauretania he had evidently very 
little knowledge, and tells us that the subject had been so 
much disfigured by fables, that it was dijfficult to know upon 
what information to rely. He mentions, though not without 
an expression of doubt, the number of colonies that the Cartha- 
ginians were said to have established on this coast, of which 
(he says) not a trace remained.® Their number, which was 
reported at three hundred (!) was certainly a great exaggera- 
tion; but there is no reason whatever to doubt the fact that 
such colonies, or trading stations, had been established outside 


2 IbM. §§ 4, 5 , pp. 826, 827. 

® xvii p, 826, 827. Camelopards 
also were mentioned by an author 
named Iphicrates, as being found in 
the land of the Western Ethiopians 
which adjoined the Atlantic, as well 
as animals that he calls plC^is^ a name 
otherwise unknown. 

See Chapter XX. p. 174. 

^ 4^oiytH:i/cas 7r6\€is 7raiiv6Was rivaSj 

wy ovBhy l^e7y iartv xvii. 3, § 8, 


This statement is taken from Artemi- 
dorus, who censured Eratosthenes for 
having believed in their existence. It 
is very strange that Strabo never refers 
in tbis part of his work to the voyage 
of Polybius along this western or 
Atlantic coast of Africa (see Chapter 
XYII. p. 32). On such a point as this, 
for instance, Ms testimony would have 
been conclusive. 
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the Straits of the Golnmns for a considerable distance along 
the western coast of Africa. In Strabo’s time there appears to 
have been no permanent settlement (or at least he knew of 
none) further south than Lixus, the modern El Araish/only 
about 40 G. miles south of Cape Spartel.® 

§ 7. The name of Mount Atlas was of course long familiar to 
the Greeks as that of the mountain range so conspicuous as one 
sailed through the Straits ; and Strabo was well aware that the 
same range was prolonged through the whole extent of Maure- 
tania, and in a certain sense as far even as the Syrtes.'^ Beyond 
this first, or coast, range dwelt the Gastulians, whom he describes 
as the greatest people in Africa, comprehending obviously 
under that name all the different but cognate tribes, which 
under the name of Berbers, Tuaricks, and other appellations, 
actually extend from the neighbourhood of the Atlantic to the 
borders of Cyrenai’ca. All the Libyan tribes indeed, as he 
expressly tells us, resembled one another in their dress and 
habits of life, which were in great measure the same with those 
of the Moors and Numidians.® 

Farther inland were situated two nations to which he gives 
the names of Pharusians and Nigretes, or Nigritse, who adjoined 
the Western Ethiopians, with whom they appear to have had 
something in common.® But he gives us no further clue to 


® Even with regard to this, his state- 
ments are strangely confused ; he has 
certainly confounded the Lixns of Era- 
tosthenes, which was called Linx by 
Artemidorus, with Tingis, the modern 
Tangier, which was situated, as he 
correctly tells us, very near to the 
Promontory of Ootis (Cape Spartel). 
Hence he places it opposite Cavrl- 
iropBpov) to Gades, the distance between 
them being 800 stadia (80 G. miles), 
about the same, he adds, as the dis- 
tance of each from the Straits (xvii. 
3, § 2). All this is strangely inaccurate, 
and shows that he had no trustworthy 
information at all, as to distances, even 
concerning the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Straits. 

^ xvii. pp. 825-827, He tells us that 


Atlas was the Greek name for the 
mountain that was seen on the left hand 
on passing through the Straits; but 
the native name was Dyris (AiJpts). He 
subsequently adds that the same range 
of mountains extended from Cotes to 
the frontier of the Massmsyli ; and 
afterwards (p. 829) states that the 
mountain district in the interior was 
prolonged as far as the Syrtes. But he 
does not attempt any description of the 
mountain range, which was doubtless 
very little explored. 

® xvii. 3, § 7, p. 828. He through- 
out calls the inhabitants of Mauretania 
Maurusians (Maupo^trioi), a name appa- 
rently adopted by the Greeks as equiva- 
lent to the Latin Mauri. 

Ibid. 
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their geograpMcal position; except that they were clearly 
separated from the settled portions of Mauretania and Nnmidia 
by a considerable extent of desert, as he describes them as 
occasionally visiting those countries, crossing the desert with 
skins fall of water hung nnder the bellies of their horses.’’ It 
is probable therefore that the tribes thus designated were 
really situated to the south of the Great Desert or Sahara. 
This is confirmed by the mention of their country being 
subject (like the south of Ethiopia) to tropical summer rains.^ 
But Strabo’s own idea of their position was evidently extremely 
vague. In another passage he tells us that it was these same 
tribes that had destroyed the Carthaginian colonies on the 
west coast ; and that they were situated thirty days’ journey 
from Lixus.^ 

§ 8. Of the countries bordering on the Mediterranean, 
Mauretania Csesariensis and Numidia, Strabo’s account is very 
brief and perfunctory. He appears to have had but little 
information concerning them, and does not even allude to the 
numerous colonies which, as we learn from Pliny, had been 
settled along this line of coast by Augustus, and must therefore 
have been already in existence when Strabo wrote. Even of 
the province of Africa, comprising the immediate territory of 
Carthage, his description, though correct, is succinct and 
summary. This province, as well as the adjacent Numidia, 
had suffered severely in successive wars, and the period of the 
great wealth and prosperity, to which it attained under the 
Eoman Empire, does not appear to have yet begun. But 
the new colony founded by Julius Caesar on the site of 
Carthage was already rising rapidly into importance, and was 
become the most populous city in Africa.^ 

He describes in considerable detail the coast from Carthage 
to the Cyrenaica, with the two Syrtes, and the islands of 
Cercina and Meninx — the latter of which, he tells us, was 


^ Xeyerai Se Kaj/ravda robs Bepivobs ® Ibid. § 3, p. 826. 

^/jL^povs iTrnroxd^^ip^ Ibid. p. 828, ® xvii, 3, § 15, p. 833. 
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generally belieTed to be the land of the Lotophagi, described 
by Horner.^ It in fact abounded with the tree bearing a sweet 
fruit, to which the Greeks gaye the name of Lotus. For this 
information he was probably indebted to Polybius, who, as we 
haye seen, had conducted an exploring yoyage along this 
coast of Africa;® and it is not improbable that the same writer 
was his chief authority for his description of this coast in 
general. But it is curious, and characteristic of the sort of 
geographical knowledge possessed by the Greeks, eyen at this 
period, that while his details of the f ampins are in general 
yery correct, and his distances at least fairly accurate, he was 
still so ignorant of the general form and configuration of the 
coast, as to haye no clear conception of the great projection 
formed by the Carthaginian territory, and the deep bay to the 
east nf it. Hence he tells us that Automala, a port in the 
innermost bight of the Great Syrtis, was on a parallel of lati- 
tude about 1000 stadia south of Alexandria, and less than 
2000 south of Carthage.® The first statement is not yery 
far from correct, while the difference between the parallel in 
question and that of Carthage is not less than six degrees and 
a half of latitude, or 3900 stadia ! Yet his account of the 
Great Syrtis itself is very fairly accurate, and free from the 
gross exaggerations which had been accumulated by earlier 
writers. 

§ 9. Of the Cyrenaica he giyes a pretty full, and very correct, 
account. With the coast of this region he was acquainted 
by personal obseryation, as he distinctly tells us that he had 
seen the city of Cyrene from the sea.^ This must probably 
haye been on his yoyage from Italy or Sicily to Alexandria. 
He states also that from a headland named Phycus (now Eas 
Sem) near Cyrene, which was the most northerly point of 
this coast, to Cape Tsenarus (Matapan) in the Pelopon- 
nese was 2800 stadia; a remarkably correct estimate, which 


^ xvii. 3, § 17, p. 834, 

" See Chapter XVII. p. 32. 


« XYii. 3, § 20, p. 836. 
' Ibid. p. 887. 
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affords us valuable assistance in constructing Ms-map of the 
Mediterranean.® 

The region producing the sil^hium, for which Cyrene had 
so long been famous, was situated immediately beyond the 
inhabited district, towards the interior; it was a barren tract 
extending about 1000 stadia in length by 300 in breadth.® 
The interior beyond this was inhabited by the Marmaridee, a 
nomad tribe who extended as far as the Oasis of ATnmnn 
Strabo was acquainted also with the Oasis of Augila,^ which 
he places at four days’ journey to the south-east of Automala, 
and correctly describes as resembling that of Ammon, having 
good water and abundance of palm-trees. But of the native 
tribes his knowledge was evidently very imperfect ; he men- 
tions the Nasamones and Psylli as dwelling around the Great 
Syrtis; and elsewhere notices the Garamantes as occupying 
the interior beyond the Gaetulians. He adds that they were 
distant about nine or ten days’ journey from the Ethiopians 
on the Ocean, and fifteen from the Oasis of Ammon.® It is 
strange that he makes no allusion to the recent expedition of 
Balbus into their country, or to the more definite information 
wMch he had brought back from thence. 

It is to the credit of Strabo, and in accordance with 
that soberness of judgment which in general distinguishes 
him, that he does not attempt, in the absence of authentic 
i n formation concerning the interior of Africa, to supply the 
deficiency by repeating the fables wMch had been so long 
current in regard to this part of the world, and wMch still 


« Ibid. p. 837. 

9 Ibid. § 22, p. 837; § 23, p. 839. 

He tells us that the silphium had at 
one time been very nearly extirpated 
by the barbarians. The limited area 
to which it was eonfioed may account 
for its disappearance, or rather degen- 
eracy, at the present day. See on this 
subject Barth, Wandemngen^ pp. 410, 
468. 

^ xvii. § 23, p. 83S. The name had 
fallen out of our MSS., but has without 
doubt been correctly restored by recent 


editors. (See Kramer’s note.) 

2 xvii. 3, § 19, p. 835. His concep- 
tion of the Garamantes seems to have 
been that of a nation extending for a 
long distance from E. to W., to the 
south of the Gsetulians, and conse- 
quently farther in the interior. But 
he had evidently no definite idea of 
their locality. Th e statement that they 
were not more than ten days’ journey 
from the Ethiopians on the Ocean, is 
wholly unintelligible. 
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continued to find tlieir place long after in the works of Eoman 
writers. It is more singular that he has omitted in the 
description of Africa all notice of those Islands of the Blest^ 
or Fortunate Islands, to the existence of which not far from 
the coast of Mauretania he has incidentally alluded in the 
earlier part of his work.^ This circumstance alone would be 
sufficient to show that he had not made use of the work of 
Juba, who, as we have seen, had collected a considerable 
amount of information in regard to them. 

§ 10. But if we are surprised to find that Strabo had failed to 
avail himself of valuable works that had certainly been pub- 
lished at the time when he wrote his geography, our wonder 
may well be diminished when we find (as has been already 
mentioned) that his own great work remained unknown to 
most of his successors. His name is not even noticed among 
the multifarious writers cited by the all-compiling Pliny; nor 
is any allusion to it found in the great work of Ptolemy. His 
geographical treatise forms indeed so important an era to our- 
selves in estimating the progress of geography that we find it 
difficult to believe that it did not assume an equally important 
part in the eyes of his contemporaries and their immediate 
successors. But the silence of Pliny, half a century after- 
wards, is conclusive evidence that this was not the case. If 
his great work was written (as is generally supposed) at 
his native place of Amasia, in a remote province of Asia, 
and completed only a short time before his death, this might 
in some measure account for the tardy recognition of its 
merits. But it could hardly have failed to find its way to 
Alexandria, where he had himself studied, and which was 
still in great measure the centre of learning to all the Hellenic 
world. 

It was certainly in the hands of the learned as early as the 
time of Athenaeus (about the beginning of the third century), 


® ui. 150. MaKdpcou rivas vhcfovs icaro- ov wo\h hroBev nroov ^Kpcov r^s Mavpavcrfas 
vofidCovres ts Kal vvv d^iKvvp.4vas %tTiJLev rUp hniK^ifihcov to7s TaUipois. 
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wlio refers to it in two passages,^ neither of thein having any 
direct bearing on geography : but its geographical importance 
is for the first time recognized by Marcianus of Heraclea— a 
writer who cannot be placed earlier than the third century — 
who mentions Strabo, in conjunction with Artemidorus and 
Menippus of Pergamus, as one of the authorities most to be 
relied on with respect to distances.® With this exception we 
find hardly any reference to it till the time of Stephanus of 
Byzantium, towards the end of the fifth century, by whom it 
is frequently cited. Among the later grammarians of the 
Byzantine times on the contrary it enjoyed a high reputation, 
and is continually referred to by Eustathius, who even calls 
Strabo the geographer (o rye€oypd(j>o<;) par excellence, notwith- 
standing the commanding position then occupied by Ptolemy,® 
It is certain that if we regard the science of geography as 
including all its branches, historical, political, physical and 
mathematical — there is no other writer upon the subject in 
ancient times that can compare with Strabo. 


^ Atbenseus, iii. p. 121 ; xiv. p. 657. 
It is remarkable that his histoneal work, 
which was subsequently forgotten, is 
repeatedly cited at an earlier period, 
both by Josephus {Ant Jud. xiv. 7, 
§ 2), and by Plutarch (Sylla^ c. 26, 
Lucullus, c. 28). 

® Marciani Mfit § 3. 

® The existence of two different 
Epitomes, compiled independently of 
each other, of the great work, both of 
which have been preserved to us, and 
are of considerable use in correcting and 
confirming the original text, is an ad- 
ditional proof of the popularity of his 


work in the middle ages. One of these 
dates from the tenth century, and is 
therefore considerably older than any 
of our existing MSS. of Strabo. The 
other, though preserved only in a MS. 
of the 14th century, is also of consider- 
able value. (See KramePs Prmfatio^ 
p. xlii.) 

But notwithstanding these aids, the 
defective character of our MSS., and 
the frequent corruptions of the text, 
which it is impossible for us now to 
rectify, are a source of continual em- 
barrassment and regret to the student 
of ancient geography. 
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NOTE A,p.296. 

CHALYBES. 

The Chalybes or ChalybiaBS were a people of Asia Minor whose 
name was certainly familiar to the Greeks from an early period. 
They appear in the Prometheus of Ailschylus (v. 715) as (nSrjpo- 
TcKTOPcs, or workers in iron: and Herodotns notices them among 
the nations snhdned by Croesus (i. 28). They are here introduced 
as if they dwelt within (i.e. to the west of) the Halys : but this 
may be only a slight inaccuracy of expression, and there seems no 
donbt that they were really situated to the east of that river. 
Apollonins Ehodins, who on a point of this sort probably followed 
good geographical authorities, placed them beyond the Thermodon, 
the reputed abode of the Amazons, and next to the Tibarenians 
{Argonaut, ii. v. 1000-1008). Dionysins Periegetes, who assigns 
them the same position (v. 768-771), probably followed Apollonius. 
Strabo also associates the Chaldaeans (whom he distinctly identifies 
with the people formerly called Chalybes) with the Tibarenians, 
Maorones, and Mosynoecians, but describes them as inhabiting the 
rugged mountain country above Pharnacia (Cerasus) (xii. 3, § 18). 
Xenophon in his description of the retreat of the Ten Thousand 
along the shores of the Euxine, places the Chalybes between the 
Mosynoftcians and Tibarenians, and says they were a small tribe 
subject to the Mosynoecians, and subsisting principally by working 
in iron. {Anah. v. 5, § 1.) Hamilton (Mesearches in Asia Jfmor, 
&c., vol. i. p. 275) found a people whom he describes as working 
iron, which was found in abundance near the surface of the soil, 
without the labour of mining, and of excellent quality, in the 
neighbourhood of the modem Unieh, between the mouth of the 
Thermodon and the Jasonian Promontory: and these he very rea- 
sonably regards as representing the ancient Chalybes. This 
position would agree with that assigned to them by Apollonius, 
rather than with that of Xenophon and Strabo. But Xenophon 
could hardly have been in error in placing them east of the 
Tibarenians, whose position is clearly fixed by that of the Greek 
settlement of Cotyora, which was in their territory {Anah. v. 5, § 3) 
and which was certainly either at or near the modern town of 
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Ordii. It was 180 stadia east of tlio Jasoman Promontory (Arrian, 
Periplus^ § 23). The probable explanation of the discrepancy 
appears to be that the CLalybes were originally a more consider- 
able people, occupying the south coast of the Euxine to a greater 
extent, who had been broken np and driven out of part of their 
abodes by the irruption and invasion of other tribes, while detached 
portions of them retained their ancient name and hahits, and con- 
tinued to work at their manufacture of iron in the manner that 
they do to this day. 

Apollonius gives a striking description of their labours, and the 
appearance of their country, which must have been a poetical 
exagg^ation as applied to the Chalyhes, but would be no untrue 
pictuire of the Black Country” of Staffordshire in our own days ; 

pvKri T* iTnTrXojjieyr) XaXit$(av irapk ycuav %Kovro, 
rottn jj.ky oi/re ^ocoy ^poros /teAct, o0T6 ns ^XXt} 

^vraXi^ KapvoTo jxeXiippoyos' ov fxhy otys 
TToipLvas epcTTjevri vop.^ %vi 'icoip.alvovtnv^ 
aXXh. <riS7)p6(popov arv^eX^v yarofxioynss 

Sfvov afiei^oyrai ou5e ttotc (t^iv 

i)^s ayreXXei Kafidraov &r€py aXXa KeXatv^ 

XiyvOt Kal Kairv^ Kdfxaroy jSapby orXeiiovcriy. 

Argonaut ii. vv. 1001-1008. 
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Section !. — Strabo to Pliny. 

§ 1. The period of about half a century wbicli intervened 
between tbe death of Strabo and the publication of the ency- 
clopsedic work of the great Eoman naturalist, Pliny, was not 
in general marked by any great advance in geographical 
knowledge. With one important exception, to which we shall 
presently return, the limits of that knowledge remained much 
the same, or were extended only in a vague and uncertain 
manner. The greater part of the known world, as we have 
seen, was already comprised within the Eoman Empire, while 
to the east the Parthian monarchy opposed a barrier to its 
advance which was never permanently transgressed, and the 
barbarian nations on the north were generally in a state of 
hostility with Eome, which precluded to a great degree all 
exploration in that direction. 

In two quarters only were the limits of the Eoman Empire 
extended during the interval from the death of Augustus to 
that of Vespasian. These were Britain and Mauretania. The 
former, as we have seen, had been unmolested by the Eoman 
arms from the time of the dictator Caesar. Augustus and his 
successor Tiberius had been content to leave the islanders in 
the possession of their liberty, receiving honorary embassies 
from time to time from the petty princes of the tribes nearest 
the coast, and apparently encouraging and promoting commer- 
cial relations between their Gaulish subjects and their opposite 
neighbours. These relations had certainly attained to a very 
considerable extent, and Eondinium (London) had already 
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risen to be an important emporium of trade^ and the seat of 
a considerable population.^ The coins of Onnobeline, a king 
of the Trinobantes, who was a contemporary of Angnstiis, bear 
also a striking testimony to the statements of Eoman writers 
concerning the resources and opulence of the island in his 
time.^ Gold and silver were reported to exist in considerable 
quantities, and British pearls enjoyed a reputation, which was 
found to be beyond their merits when they came to be better 
known, as they could never rival those of the East in lustre or 
perfection.^ 

§ 2. The quarrels of the petty British princes among them- 
selves soon led to their invoking the interposition of Eome ; 
and an abortive attempt on the part of Oalignla, amounting in 
fact to a mere display, became the prelude to a serious inva- 
sion in the reign of Claudius. In a.d. 43 Aulus Plautius 
landed in the island with an army of four legions. It is a 
curious proof of the kind of mysterious greatness that seems to 
have still attached to the idea of Britain, — notwithstanding 
the commercial intercourse of which we have just spoken, as 
well as the expedition of Caesar, a century before,— that we 
are told the legionaries at first refused to embark on an enter- 
prise which was to lead them beyond the limits of the known 
woiid.'^ But the first campaigns presented little difficulty. 


^ “ LoBdinium, cogBomento quidem 
colonisB BOB XBsigne, sed copia nego- 
tiatoruia et commeatunm maxime 
celebre.” Tacit. Annal. xiv. 33. Tacitus 
mdeed is speakiag of a period after the 
begiBBiBg of the EomaB occupatioB, 
but so considerable a trade could hardly 
have arisen within a few years. 

2 They are found in great nixmbers, 
both in gold and silver (see Evans’s 
Coins of the Ancient Britom, 8vo, Lend. 
1864). The abundance of them seems 
to testify to the accuracy of the state- 
ment of ancient writers that both 
metals were found in Britain, in such 
quantities as to be a temptation to its 
conquest. ‘‘Fert Britannia aurum et 
argentum et alia metalla, pretium vic- 
toriae.” Tacit. Agric. c. 12. See also 


Strabo, iv. 5, § 2, who distinctly notices 
both gold and silver as articles of 
eajport from Britain. 

2 See Note A, p, 369. 

* Dion Cass. lx. 19. ws yap rrjs 
oimviiivTis irTpareva'6/j.evoi hyo>vdKTovy. 
The same idea is fonnd in the rhetorical 
declamation of Josephus (writing in 
the reign of Vespasian) where he 
makes king Herod Agrippa II. describe 
the Eomans as not content with tlie 
limits of the known world, and seeking 
another world heyond the Ocean, by car- 
rying their arms among the unknown 
Britons., aKlC vvep d}K€ai/})j/ trepav 
rricrau ohcovp^vriv, koL fi^XP^ avicrropi}- 
Tdov Tpdrepoy Bperravcov diijvcyKau rh 
o7r\a. (Joseph. B, Jud. ii. 16, §42.) 
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and Plaiitius was able to prepare the way for the emperor him- 
self, who soon after followed to earn an easy, if not a bloodless, 
victory. He crossed the Thames, defeated the Trinobantes, 
and took Oamnlodnniim, where Onnobeline had established 
his capital.® 

Claudius himself soon quitted the island,® but he left his 
generals to continue its conquest, and it appears that they 
quickly reduced all the southern tribes to subjection, or at 
least to submission. But the extent to which the Eoman arms 
were actually carried at this period we have no means of deter- 
mining. Vespasian, who was afterwards emperor, served as a 
legate in these campaigns, and we are told that he subdued 
two of the most powerful nations (their names are not given) 
and reduced the Isle of Wight (Vectis), a conquest which 
probably attracted attention from its being a separate island.^ 
The supposition that he advanced as far as Exeter is a mere 
conjecture but there seems no doubt that the Eoman autho- 
rity was gradually established as far as the Severn (Sabrina) : 
and when in A.i). 47 the new governor Ostorius Scapula suc- 
ceeded to Plautius in the command, he appears to have found 
himself already master of the central as well as southern por- 
tions of the island. This may be clearly inferred from the 
fact that we find him engaged in hostilities, first, against the 
Iceni, who occupied Suffolk and Norfolk, next, against the 


® Dion Cass. lx. 19-21. 

® The statement of Suetonius (Chud. 
17), that he spent only a few days in 
the island (“ sine nllo pr^lio aut san- 
guine intra pancissimos dies parte in- 
sulse in deditionem recepta”) is pro- 
bably an exaggeration ; but the whole 
time of his absence from Rome did 
not exceed six months. 

^ “ Duas validissimas gentes, su- 
perque viginti oppida, et insulam Yec-^ 
tern, Britannia) proximam, in difeionem 
redegit ” (Suet. Fespas. 4). 

The two nations not being named 
have left free scope to the conjectures 
of antiquarians. It has been supposed 
by many writers that the tribes in 


question were the Belg® and Dumnonih 
That the former, who inhabited Hamp- 
shire, should have been subdued by 
Vespasian before he attacked the Isle 
of Wight may be considered certain. 
But it is unlikely that he should have 
advanced so far to the west, as to re- 
duce the Dumnonii, who held Devon- 
shire and Cornwall, without any more 
distinct notice being found of so im- 
portant a conquest. 

« This is admitted by Air. Merivale, 
who acknowledges that there is no 
authority on the subject (Hist of ike 
Bomans, vol. vi. p. 28). See Note B. 
p. 369. 
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CaBgi, not far from the Irish Sea,® lastly, against the Silnres, 
who inhahited South Wales and the countries hordering on 
the Seyerm The Ordoyices in North Wales were soon in- 
volved in this last war — rendered famous by the exploits and 
captivity of Caractacus (a.d. 51) : while the Brigantes, north 
of the Mersey, one of the most powerful nations of Britain, 
as they held almost the whole of Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
entered into friendly relations with the Eoman governor. The 
foundation of a Eoman colony at Camulodunum (Colchester) 
was, in pursuance of the ordinary policy in such cases, the first 
step to the permanent establishment of the authority of Eome, 
and the southern portion of the island was reduced to the 
form of a province, and brought under the usual conditions of 
provincial administration/ 

§ 3. This state of things continued under the reign of Nero 
until the year a.d. 61, when Suetonius Paulinus, solely with 
a view to obtain credit for military successes, attacked and 
reduced the Island of Mona (Anglesey), which had up to this 
period continued to be the chief seat of the Druids and their 
religion.® This exploit was followed by a sudden outbreak of 
the Iceni under their queen Bonduca or Boudicea, who took 
and plundered the newly founded colony of Camulodunum, as 
well as the two flourishing towns of Verulamium (St, Alban’s) 
and Londinium f but they were reduced to submission by a 


® The site of the Cangx is wholly 
imcertam. The only clue to their 
position is derived from this passage 
(Tacit. Amial. xii. 32), from which we 
learn that the Eoman general had 
advanced through their country till he 
found himself near the gea-coast, which 
faced Ireland (jam ventum hand procul 
mari quod Hibemiam insulam aspectat). 
The supposition that they were situated 
in Caernarvonshire, because Ptolemy 
has a promontory named Ganganum in 
that part of the island, appears to me 
w^holly untenable. Mr. Beale Poste 
places them “westward of the Con- 
tani ” which is plausible enough, but 
rests on no authority. 

^ “ Redactaqxi(‘ paiilatim in formam 


provincise proxima pars Britannise” 
(Tacit. Agric, c. 14). This he describes 
as taking place within the time that 
Aulus Plautius and Ostorius Scapula 
were governors. What were the limits 
of the province as thus first constituted, 
we are not told, nor is it of much im- 
portance. It almost certainly did not 
extend beyond the Severn to the west, 
or the Mersey and Humber to the north. 

^ Tacit. Annal. xiv. 29, 30 ; Agric. 14. 

® Tacitus asserts that not less than 
70,000 “ citizens and allies ” were mas- 
sacred in these three towns {Annal. 
xiv, 33), and Dion Cassius raises the 
number to 80,000 (Ixii. 2). This is 
evidently an exaggeration, but still it 
inny be" taken as a proof that they 
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single defeat and henceforward subsided witbont further re- 
sistance into the condition of provincial subjects of Eome.^ 
We hear of no further hostilities in Britain till the reign of 
Vespasian, under whom Petilius Cerialis turned his arms 
against the Brigantes, and appears to have effectually broken 
the strength of that powerful nation*® His successor Julius 
Prontinus (a.d. 75) imitated his example by attacking and 
subduing the Silures, who, notwithstanding their defeat under 
Caractacus, had evidently still retained their independence in 
their rugged and mountainous country.® Agricola, who was 
appointed to the government of Britain in A.i>. 78, opened his 
career by a similar campaign against the Ordo vices, the 
inhabitants of North Wales, and carried the Eoman arms for 
the second time across the Menai Strait into the island of 
Mona.^ 

At this time therefore it may fairly be said that the 
whole country to the south of the Tyne was either actually 
reduced under the dominion, or at least acknowledged the 
authority, of Eome. Their arms had not yet penetrated 
into the northern part of the island, and the name of the 
Caledonians had as yet scarcely reached their ears.® But in 
some way or other they had certainly obtained authentic 
information concerning the Orcades (Orkneys) as a numerous 
group of islands at the northern extremity of Britain. The 
statement of late writers (Eutropius and Orosius) that they 
were conquered by Claudius, is certainly erroneous ; but on the 


really contained a considerable popu- 
lation. Tbe statement of Dion Q, e.) of 
the large sum of money that the philo- 
sopher Seneca had put out to interest 
among the Britons, is also an evidence 
of the extensive commercial relations 
that had been already established in 
the province. 

^ “Uuius praeiii forfcuna veteri pati- 
entisB restituit.” (Tacit. Agric, c. 16.) 

For the particulars of the revolt* see 
Tacitus (^AnnaL xiv. 31-39) and Dion 
Cassius (Ixii. 1-12). 

^ Tacit. Agric. 17. 


Mbid. 

^ Ibid. 18. 

® Ho mention is found of the Cale- 
donians in Pomponius Mela, nor does 
even Pliny notice the name as that of 
a nation ; but speaks vaguely of ‘‘ tlie 
Caledonian forest’’ as the farthest limit 
of the Eomaii conquests, which it had 
taken them thirty years to reach, “ tri- 
ginta prope jam aimis notitiam ejus 
(Britaniiise) Eomanis armis non ultra 
vicinitatem silvfe Oaledonim propagan- 
tibus” (Kist. Nat. iv. 16, § 102). 
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other hand the assertion of Tacitus that they were first dis- 
covered^ as well as snbdned, by Agricola, is clearly disproved 
by the fact that they are distinctly mentioned both by Mela 
and by Pliny 

§ 4. On the side of Germany little, if any, advance was made 
in the period of which we are now treating. The resolution 
adopted by Tiberius, to recognize the Ehine as the established 
limit of the Eoman Empire in this direction, was practically 
followed by his successors. We hear of no more expeditions 
to the banks of the Weser and the Elbe; ^ and when on one 
occasion Oorbnlo, the ablest general of his day, was about to 
advance into the land of the Chanci, to punish them for their 
incursions on the Eoman allies, he was at once recalled by a 
peremptory mandate from Claudius.^ He attempted to make 
up for this disappointment by constructing a navigable canal 
from the Meuse to the Ehine, to obviate the necessity of trans- 
porting troops by sea in moving from one river to the other. 

Meanwhile numerous changes were taking place in the 
interior of Germany itself, which we are very imperfectly able 
to follow. Continual wars had arisen among the different 
tribes, leading in some cases to the destruction or humiliation 
of nations that had once been among the most powerful of the 
native races of Germany; in others to their migration and 
change of abode. Thus we find the power of the Cherusci, 
who had played so prominent a part in the earlier wars with 
the Eomans, in great measure broken by internal dissensions; 
the Ghatti sustained a severe defeat from the Hermunduri ; 


s Eutropius(vii.l3)saysofOIaiitos, 

Quasdam insulas etiam ultra Britau- 
niam in Oeeano positas, Bomano im- 
perio addidit, qiite appeilantur Orcades.” 
The same statement is made by Orosius 
(vii. 6). Tacitus boasts that Agricola 
‘‘ simul mcognitas ad id tempus insulas, 
quas Orcadas vocant, invenit domu- 
itque ’’ (^Agric. c. 10). It is very pro- 
bable that they were not visited by a 
Eoman fleet till tbe time of Agricola ; 
but they were certainly Imowii by 


name, and hearsay report, long before. 
Probably this first knowledge of them, 
though not their conquest, really dated 
from the time of Claudius. 

1 Hence Tacitus, writing after a.d. 
100, says with some bitterness of the 
Elbe : “ Albis, flumen inclitum et no- 
tum olim, nunc tantum auditur ” (Germ. 
c. 41). 

* Tacit. Annat xi. 20; Dion Cass, 
lx. 30. 
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and the latter people joined with the Lygii and other less 
known tribes to expel Vannius, a king of the Snevi, or rather 
of the tribe called Quadi, who had been recently settled in the 
country now called Moravia.^ Vannius was driven across 
the Danube and took refuge in the Roman territorieSj where 
the emperor, though he had refused to interpose in the war, 
afforded him a secure asylum. In another instance Claudius 
consented to nominate a king for the Cherusci, at their own 
request, a step which had however only the effect of increasing 
their domestic dissensions. But the relations thus subsisting 
between the Romans and their German neighbours could not 
but lead to increased intercourse between them, and to the 
gradual diffusion of that enlarged knowledge of the country 
and its inhabitants, which we subsequently find in existence, 
without knowing from what source it was acquired. 

§ 5. In one instance only do we find anything like systematic 
inquiry, and unfortunately in this case also with very little 
definite result. We are told by Pliny that in the reign of 
Nero a Roman knight was sent by one Julianus, who had the 
charge of a gladiatorial show given by the emperor, in quest 
of amber, and that in pursuit of this object he penetrated 
across the continent of Germany to the shores of the Northern 
Sea. This he reported to be distant 600 Roman miles from 
Carnuntum in Pannonia, from whence he set out, and he is 
said to have explored the shores of the Ocean thus discovered 
for some distance.^ He brought back enormous quantities of 
amber, so that the very nets which protected the spectators 
from the wild beasts in the arena were studded with it but 
unfortunately we have no geographical details, and are left 
wholly in the dark as to any geographical results he may have 


® Tacit. Annul, xii. 27-30. 

^ PliB. M. N. xxxvii. 3, §45. « Sex- 
centis fere M. pass, a Carnunto Panno- 
nii© abest littus id Germanise, ex quo 
invehitur, percognitum niiper. Vidit 
enim eques Romaniis, missus ad id com- 
parandum a Juliano curante gladia- 


torium munus Neronis principis, qiii 
haec commercia et iittora |)eragravit.’^ 
The last words would have led us to 
hope for geographical information 
which we do not find. 

* The largest single mass weighed 
not less than 13 pounds. Piia. 1. c. 
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brought home. It may however be considered certain that he 
reached the shores of the Baltic, which have been in all ages 
the great repository of this valuable product ; a journey which 
would in fact present no great difficulties, if he was able to 
secure a friendly reception from the different tribes that he 
encountered on his route. Indeed the choice of Oamuntum, a 
place so far to the eastward, as his starting-point, can only be 
explained on the supposition that there was already a trade 
established between Pannonia and the amber-lands, and that 
he could thus obtain information from the native traders of 
the situation of those lands, and the general course to be 
pursued. Pliny indeed intimates distinctly that it was through 
Pannonia that amber had first come to be generally known, 
and it was from thence it was carried to the head of the 

Adriatic, where it was so long supposed to be produced.® 

But whatever additional information this solitary explorer 
may have brought back concerning the amber trade, it seems 
certain either that he had really acquired no geographical 
information of any value, or at least that Pliny had no access 
to it; for the utterly vague and indefinite ideas, which that 
writer possessed concerning the shores of the Northern Ocean, 
exclude the supposition that he had consulted the authentic 
statements of any person who had himself visited those shores.* 
The circumstance that neither he, nor any other Eoman writer 
before the time of Ptolemy, notices so important a river as the 
Oder, is sufficient proof how little acquaintance they really 
possessed with these countries. It appears at first singular 
that while they had apparently never heard of the Oder, 


® rei fecere proximse Fan- 

nonisB* id aceipientes circa mare Adri- 
aticam/^ Pliii. if. iV, xxxvii. 3, §44. 
He adds, plausibly enough, that the 
fables which connected it with the 
Padus, arose from the habit of the 
women of those countries wearing neck' 
laces of amber, as they still did in his 
day, 

^ It is suggested by Ukert (Germa- 
uien, p. 181) that the very precise and 


definite information given by Tacitus 
((remanm, c. 45) concerning the lo- 
cality and mode of collection of amber, 
which he distinctly confines to the 
.^stii, a tribe not mentioned by Pliny, 
may be derived from the accounts 
brought home by this Eoman knight. 
But this would render it all the more 
difficult to account for the silence of 
Pliny as to that people. 
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they were familiar witK the name of the Vistula, but their 
knowledge of this latter riyer was probably obtained, not 
through Germany, but through Pannonia and Sarmatia ; and 
it is not nnliliely that its valley was the channel by which 
the amber trade with Pannonia had so long been carried on.® 

§ 6, On their eastern frontier the Eomans were engaged in 
repeated hostilities with the Parthians, of which the possession 
or rather dominion of Armenia was generally the occasion, or 
the prize. That country was still governed by its native 
princes, and retained nominally an independent position, but 
the Romans and Parthians, by supporting the claims of rival 
pretenders to the throne, sought in fact to establish their own 
supremacy, while the unhappy Armenians were the victims in 
turn of both contending powers. Corbulo, whose successes in 
the East were regarded as rivalling those of Pompey, took and 
destroyed Artaxata, the capital of Armenia, and made himself 
master of Tigranocerta, which was still a populous city, and a 
strong fortress.® But though these successive campaigns must 
have increased the knowledge possessed by the Eomans of this 
rugged and mountainous country, and refreshed the memory 
of that previously acquired by Lucullus, they did not extend 
their acquaintance with the neighbouring regions or contribute 
in any considerable degree to enlarge the sphere of their geo- 
graphical knowledge. South of the mountains of Armenia the 
Euphrates formed the boundary of the Roman Empire, which 
was not crossed by a Roman army, from the time of Augustus 
to that of Trajan. 

§ 7. It is very rarely that we find in ancient times the 
boundaries of geographical knowledge enlarged by an expedi- 
tion intentionally undertaken for the purpose of discovery, but 


® From Carnuntum it would be easy 
to ascend tbe valley of the March, and 
thence cross the mountains to the 
sources either of tlie Oder or the ’ 
Vistula. I 

Tacit AnnaJ, xv. 4. ^‘Occupa- | 
verat Tigrauoccrtaiii, urbom copia de- • 


fensorum et magnitudine moenium 
validam.” It is mentioned also })y 
Pliny (if. N. vi. 9, § 26), as one of the 
cluef cities of Armenia, and its name is 
still found in Ptolemy (v. 13, § 22), but 
from this time it disappears. Concern- 
iug its site sec Note D, Chapter XYIII. 
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we meet with one case in the reign of Nero ; by whom two 
centurions were dispatched with orders to ascend the Nile 
from Syene, and solve, if possible, the long disputed question 
of its origin. It is needless to say that they did not really 
accomplish this object, but they brought back information of 
much interest and value, and undoubtedly ascended the river 
to a higher point than had previously been known to either 
Greek or Eoman geographers. 

Pliny unfortunately contents himself with giving the dis- 
tances and some few details, as high up as Meroe, a point that 
was already well known ; so that thus far the explorers did no 
more than add to the accuracy of topographical details.^ They 
reckoned the whole distance from Syene to Meroe (following 
the course of the Nile) at 873 Eoman miles ; of which Napata, 
the only place worthy to be called a town, and which was 
already well known by the expedition of Petronius,^ was 
distant 360 miles from the capital. The latter was situated 
70 miles above the junction of the Astaboras with the true 
Nile, a distance which is found by modern observations to be 
just about correct. About Meroe itself they found a com- 
paratively fertile country, with verdure and a certain extent 
of wood ; traces of elephants and rhinoceroses were also seen. 
But above this the country was desert, or at least uninhabited, 
and no towns were to be found on either bank.® 

This is all that we learn from Pliny, who gives us no means 
of judging how much farther they actually penetrated. But 
a valuable supplement to his account is furnished by Seneca, 
who was immediately contemporary with the expedition in 
question, and states that he had his information from two 
centurions who had formed part of it.^ After a long journey 


» Plin. M Vi. 20, §§ 184-186. 

2 See Chapter XX. p. 182. 

2 Plin. vi. 29,,§ 181. “ Hgec (oppida) 
sunt prodita usque Meroen, ex quibus 
hoc tempore nullum prope iitroque 
latere exstat. Gerte solitudines nuper 
renuntiavere prineipl Neroui missi ab 
eo milifces prmtoriani cum tribiino ad 
explorandiim, inter rcliqua bella et 


.^thiopicum cogitanti.’’ 

^ Seneca, Natural. Quanst vi. 8. The 
philosopher ascribes the expedition to 
a pure love of inquiry on the part of 
the young prince (“ qiios Nero Cmsar, nt 
aliarum virtutum ( ! ), ita veritatis in 
primis amantissimus, ad iiivestigandum 
caput Nili miserat ’"). W’’het}ier this be 
true, or, as Pliny suggests, it was under- 
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(he tells iis) “which they had accomplished hy the assistance 
of the king of Ethiopia, and the recommendations with which 
he had furnished them to the neighbouring kings, they arrived 
at length at immense marshes, the exit from which was un- 
known to the inhabitants, nor could any one hope to discover 
it. So entangled were the waters and the herbage, and the 
waters themselves so full of mud, and beset with plants, that 
it was not possible to struggle through them, either on foot, or 
in a boat, unless it were a very small one containing only one 
person. There they added, we saw two rocks, from which there 
fell a river with a great mass of water.” The last statement 
is unintelligible, and must in all probability have really 
referred to some other locality; but it is impossible not to 
recognize in the rest of the description a correct picture of the 
great marshes on the course of the White Nile, above its 
junction with the Sobat, which were first rediscovered in 
modern times by the Egyptian exploring expeditions in 1839 
and 1840, and have recently been rendered familiar to all by 
the graphic accounts of Sir S. Baker. No such marshes are 
found lower down the course of the Nile, and hence we may 
assume with confidence that the explorers of Nero had actually 
penetrated as far as the 9th parallel of north latitude, where 
the great marshes referred to commence. The friendly recep- 
tion accorded them by the king of Ethiopia, and the faci- 
lities furnished by him towards their farther progress, will 
explain their having advanced so far, and reached a point 
which was not again visited by any European for nearly 
eighteen centuries, 

§ 8. At the other extremity of Africa the Eoman arms had 
meanwhile been the means of advancing geographical know- 
ledge, Mauretania which, as we have seen, had continued 
during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius to be governed by 
its own kings, had subsequently been incorporated with the 


taken with an ultimate view to con- itself was wholly of a pacific character, 
quest, it is clear that tlie expedition 
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Eomaii Empire (a.d. 42), and constituted as a province, being 
however divided into two, which were distinguished as Maure- 
tania Tingitana and Mauretania Omsariensis, ' each retaining 
its separate administration. The former comprised the whole 
north-western angle of Africa, adjoining the Straits, and ex- 
tending eastward as far as the river Mulncha, which had 
formerly constituted the limit between Mauretania and Nu- 
midia.^ Its extent along the Atlantic coast was probably 
ill-defined, but its real boundary in this direction was the 
limit of the towns and settlements, the last of which was Saia, 
still called Sallee, and situated about 110 G. miles south of 
Cape Spartel. 

It was not long after the Eoman dominion was thus esta- 
blished in Mauretania, that Suetonius Paulinus (the same who 
afterwards distinguished himself in Britain), being appointed 
governor, took occasion to penetrate into the interior, with a 
view of subduing the native tribes, and was the first to carry 
the Eoman arms across Mount Atlas. He reported the whole 
of the lower part of the mountain to be covered with dense 
forests of trees of an unknown species : but its summit was 
deeply covered with snow even in summer.® He attained the 
highest point in ten days’ march, and beyond that proceeded 
as far as a river which was called Ger, through deserts of 
black sand, out of which there rose from place to place rocks 


* In the time of Jogurtha, as Sallust 
points out, the Mulucha formed the 
boundary between tbe kingdom of 
Bocchus and that of the great tribe of 
the Masssesylians, who were at that 
time considered as belonging to Nu- 
midia. Under the Bhnpire, on the 
contrary, the whole territory of the 
Massassyli was included in the province 
of Mauretania Oaesariensis, which ex- 
tended from the river Mulucha (stiU 
called the Wady Muluyah) to the 
mouth of the Ampsaga (Wady el Kebir). 
The provincial appellation of Nnmidia 
was thus limited to the narrow space 
between the Ampsaga and the Tusoa. 
(See Chapter XX. p. 169.) 

® This is probably a mistake ; no 


part of the range of the Atlas yet exa- 
mined being permanently covered with 
snow, though the highest summits 
attain an elevation of 12-13,000 feet, 
and this in a different part of the 
range ; but the great heat and dryness 
of the climate combine to prevent the 
accumulation of any great quantity of 
snow. But Suetonius, as Bliny tells 
ns directly after, made his expedition 
in the winter, and could therefore report 
only from hearsay that the snow re- 
mained through the summer. It is 
indeed at the present day generally 
believed and reported by the natives 
that a part of the range is always 
covered with snow. 
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that had the aspect of being burnt. He found the heat of 
these regions such as to render them uninhabitable, although 
it was the winter season. The forests adjoining them, which 
swarmed with elephants and other wild beasts and serpents of 
all kinds, were inhabited by a people called Canarians J 

Interesting as is this narrative, for which we are indebted to 
Pliny, who doubtless derived it from the commentaries of 
Suetonius himself,® it is obvious that it is very imperfect, and 
leaves the most important geographical questions unansw^ered. 
We do not learn by what pass he traversed the chain, or from 
what point the ten days’ march was computed. The most 
interesting geographical fact that we learn from it, is the 
existence immediately south of the Atlas of a river which bore 
the name of Ger, an appellation that has given rise to much 
controversy, from its being confused, or supposed to be con- 
nected, with the far more celebrated Niger, the object down to 
our own time of so much discussion and so many exploring 
expeditions. Taking the statement of Pliny as it stands, there 
seems no doubt that the Ger discovered by Paulinus, was one 
of the rivers that take their rise on the southern slope of the 
Atlas, and are lost after a course of no great length in the 
sands of the Sahara. The most considerable of these is de- 
scribed both by Leo AAicanus and other Arabic historians 
under the name of Ghir, an appellation by which it is known 
to this day. This stream has its source in the Atlas, nearly 
opposite to that of the Mulucha, and hence it would appear 
probable that Suetonius had ascended the valley of the latter 
river, one of the most considerable in Mauretania, and crossed 
the range near its head-waters. It was by this pass that the 
enterprising traveller M. Gerard Rohlfs, to whom we are in- 
debted for the latest information concerning this region south 


^ Plin. V. 1, §§ 14, 15. TkismeBtion 
of a people called Canarians on the 
mainland is cuiions. It was doubtless 
connected with the name of Canaria 
given to one of the Fortunate Islands. 

* Pliny himself cites Suetonius 


Paulinus among his authorities for las 
fifth hook, in which the above narrative 
is contained. It is probable therefoi o 
that he had left a written account of 
his campaign ; the loss of which is 
much to be regretted. 
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of the jltlas, crossed the moniitam range in 1864, and descended 
into the valley of the Ghir. 

§ 9. It is in all probability also to the period that we are 
now considering that must be assigned a voyage, of the date 
and circumstances of which we have no information, but 
which in its consequences became undoubtedly one of the 
most important that was made in ancient times. This was the 
voyage of Hippalus, a Greek mariner, as we may infer from his 
name, who being engaged in the trade with India, and having 
observed the regularity of the monsoons, was the first to take 
advantage of them, and venture to steer a direct course from 
the promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak) in Arabia to the 
coast of India, thus avoiding the whole of the great circuit by 
the entrance of the Persian Gulf, and the coast of Gedrosia and 
the mouths of the Indus. His example was generally followed, 
and the practice had become completely established in the time 
of Pliny and the author of the Periplus of the Erythrman Sea.® 
Neither of these writers furnish us with any date, but they 
both allude to the discovery as a recent one, and as no men- 
tion is found in Strabo of so important an innovation — a case 
entirely exceptional in ancient navigation — it seems reasonable 
to conclude that it took place after the time of that author ; at 
all events after the time that he was in Egypt and collected 
the notices with which he has furnished us concerning the 
trade with India, and the great development that it had 
assumed during the reign of Augustus.^ But as we have no 
details concerning the voyage in question, nor any means of 
judging how far it directly contributed to the geographical 
knowledge of India, — ^though it is certain that it led to a great 


» Plin. S. N. vi. 23, §§ 100, 101; 
JPeript Maris JSrythrssi, § 57, ed- 
Muller. 

1 M. Vivien de St. Martin (Le Nord 
de TAfrique dam I ^Antiquitd, p, 268) 
regards this rapid increase of the 
Indian trade as arising from the dis- 
covery of Hippalus, which he conse- 
quently places before the Christian 
era; but that discovery itself clearly 


implies the previous existence of a con- 
siderable trade in that direction, which 
made it an object of importance to 
shorten the voyage. Nor could any 
navigator have seen the expediency of 
trusting himself to the monsoon to cross 
the Indian Ocean, without having 
already acquired a pretty clear idea of 
the situation of the countries that he 
was seeking. 
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extension of the commerciai relations with that country, and 
therefore indirectly to that vastly increased knowledge of its 
geography that we find in Pliny and succeeding writers— it will 
be as well to postpone its further consideration till we come to 
examine the geographical results that we find embodied in 
Pliny and the Periplus. 


Section 2. — Pofnponim Mela, 

§ 1, The only geographical writer of any importance, who 
belongs to the period we are now considering, is Pompqnius 
Mela, the author of a compendious treatise on geography, 
which has denved the in biir eyes from the circum- 

stance of its being the only regular treatise on the subject in 
the Latin language that has been preserved to us, with the 
exception of that which forms a part of the much more com- 
prehensive work of the elder Pliny. It is indeed such a mere 
abridgement, and has so little pretension to anything like a 
scientific character, that we should have supposed it to have 
derived its value almost exclusively from its accidental pre- 
servation, did we not find it repeatedly cited by Pliny, in the 
imposing array of his authorities, in a manner that seems to 
imply that it enjoyed some reputation, even in his day.^ 

Of the author himself we know nothing beyond his name, 
and the fact, which he tells us himself, that he was born at a 
place in Spain called Tingentera, the name of which is not 
otherwise known, but which appears to have been situated 
close to the Strait of the Columns.^ The date of his work may 


® It is cited among liis authorities 
for aU the four geographical books 
(from the 3rd to the 6th), and again 
for the 8th, 121h, 13th, 21st, and 22nd, 
for individual notices, concerning 
animals, trees, &c. But as he never 
quotes him for any special statements, 
we are unable to determine the Ml 
extent to which he made use of his 
work. 


® ii. 6, §96, It seems highly pro- 
bable that Tingentera was in reality 
the native name of the town called by 
Strabo Julia Joza, and by later writers, 
and on coins Julia Traducta; which 
had been peopled, as Strabo tells us, 
by inhabitants transported thither from 
Tingis in Mauretania, This would be 
easily reconciled with the statemen t of 
Mela (1. 0 ,), that Tingentera in- 
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be gatKered with certainty from a passage concerning Britain, 
^ in which he speaks of that island as having hitherto been very 

imperfectly known, but about to be much better and more 
certainly known from the expedition of the emperor, who was 
speedily going to return to Eome, and to celebrate the triumph 
which he had earned by his own personal exertions.'^ This 
can hardly be referred to any other emperor than Claudius, 
and his expedition to Britain in A.n. 43, an account of which 
^ has been already given.® As^ela speaks^^^ him as not haying 

yet returned to Eome, we may place the composition of his 
p little work in thaFver^year.'” " ’ 

§ 2. The arrangement of his materials is peculiar, and is 
evidently derived rather from writers who, like Scylax and 
the author of the treatise ascribed to Scymnus Chius, had 
composed a perijphis of the countries bordering on the Medi- 
terranean than from general or systematic treatises on geo- 
graphy. He begins indeed with a brief description of the 
I earth, its division into hemispheres (a northern and a southern 

one), and into five zones, of which two only were inhabitable, 
I and it is remarkable that he speaks, as of an undoubted fact 

of the existence of inhabiting the southern tempe- 

rate zone, though they were unknown and inaccessible on 
account of the heat of the intervening tract or torrid zone.® 
He next gives a brief outline of the three continents, Europe, 
Asia and Africa, their relative position and their boundaries, 
in regard to which he follows Eratosthenes, or rather perhaps 
the views that had been generally adopted from the time of 
Eratosthenes to Ms own. Thus he makes the Tanais the 

I ^ 

habited by Phoenicians brought over hnjus dicendus est.’' 
from Africa (qnam transvecti ex Africa This idea of the Antichthones appears 

Phcenices habitant). It probably occn- to have been connected with the vague 
pied the site of the modern Tariih. suggestion of Hipparchus, that it was 

^ iii. 6, § 49. uncertain whether Taprobane was an 

^ See Note 0, p. 370. island, or the commencement of another 

® i. 1, § 4. “Keiiqum (zonae) habi- world (see Pliny, JS.N.vi, 22, § 81). 
tabiles paria agunt anni tempora, verum But Mela does not intimate any such 
nonpariter. Antichthones alteram, nos connection. With him the continent 
alteram incolimus. Illius situs oh ar- of the Antichthones seems to have been 
dorem intercedentis plagae incognitus, a purely theoretical assumption. 
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boundary between Europe and Asia, and tbe Nile that between 
Asia and Africa; he accepts as an undoubted fact the doctrine 
that the inhabited world was surrounded by the Ocean, from 
which it received four seas, as inlets or gulfs; one from the 
north, or from the Scythian Ocean. (the Caspian); two from 
the Indian Ocean on the south, — the Persian and Arabian 
Gulfs; and one from the west, by far the most important of 
all, but for which, as we have seen, neither Eomans nor Greeks 
had any distinctive name, and Mela, writing as a geographer, 
is constrained to use the vernacular phrase of Our Sea.”^ 

But after this general outline, instead of following the same 
arrangement for his more detailed description, and treating of 
the several countries as subdivisions of the three continents 
in succession — as is done by Strabo and by all modern geo- 
graphers — he begins at the Strait of the Columns (the Straits 
of Gibraltar) and describes in order the countries lying along 
the south shore of the Mediterranean — Mauretania, Numidia, 
Africa proper, and the Cyrenaica, to Egypt; then in like 
manner the portions of Asia adjoining the Mediterranean, the 
^gean and the Euxine, from the confines of Arabia to the 
Tanais; and thence returns along the north shores of the 
Euxine and the Mediterranean, describing European Scythia, 
Thrace, Macedonia, Greece, Italy, and the southern portions 
of Gaul and Spain; thus returning to the point from whence 
he set out. He next gives an account of all the islands within 
this inner sea, including not only the great and important 
ones, such as Sicily, Sardinia, Crete, &c.' — but mere rocks 
adjacent to headlands, like the Symplegades or Ghelidonise. 
Lastly he proceeds to make the circuit of the continents 
following the shores, or supposed shores, of the external ocean, 
but this time in an inverse order to the preceding, beginning 


^ “Id omne, qua venit, quaque dis- 
pergitur uno vocabulo Nostrum mare 
dicitur.” (i. § 6.) He does not even em- 
ploy in any case the expresMon of 
Internum Mare,” which is occasion- 
ally found in Pliny, though hardly 


used as a proper name. The now 
familiar appellation of Mediterranean 
is in like manner hrst nsed by Solinus, 
only as a convenient designation, not 
as a strictly geographical name (Solin. 
c. 23, § U). 
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with the Atlantic coasts of Spain, then those of Granl, Germany , 
and Sarmatia, and so ronnd the northern parts of Asiatic 
Scythia to the eastern extremity of Asia, and the confines of 
India. Here he again pauses to describe the islands found in 
this external ocean, beginning with Grades, and including 
Britain and Ireland (which he calls Juverna) and Thnle ; then 
he returns to the extreme east, and describes India and 
Arabia, the Persian and Arabian Gulfs, the Ethiopians, and 
the western coast of Africa, which he regarded, as all his pre- 
decessors had done, as extending direct from the land of the 
Ethiopians to the north-western angle of the continent adjoin- 
ing the Strait of the Columns. 

The defects of such a system are obvious. Spain and Gaul 
are each divided into two separate portions, described in 
different parts of the work ; while the interior of Germany, 
and the Alpine and Dannbian provinces — Ehaetia, Vindelicia, 
Noricum, and Pannonia, find no place at all ; Dacia is equally 
unnoticed, the very name of the Dacians, so familiar to the 
Romans in the first century, as well as in later times, being 
actually not mentioned by Mela ! The same thing is the case 
with the interior of Asia, where the Medians, Bactrians and 
Allans are merely mentioned by name in the preliminary 
enumeration of the nations of Asia, and find no place in the 
subsequent description ; while no notice whatever is taken of 
countries like Drangiana, Margiana and Sogdiana, the names of 
which had been so long well known to the Greek geographers. 

§ 3. It is evident that Mela intended his work as a popular 
compendium of geography, rather than an introduction for the 
use of the student; hence he not only dismisses the whole 
subject of mathematical geography with the very few words 
to which we have already adverted, but he nowhere enters into 
questions of measurements and distances, contenting himself 
with describing as well as he can the general form and position 
of countries, their boundaries and leading natural features, as 
well as their physical character and climate; adding more- 
over, in regard to all those nations that were likely to be little 
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known to Ms readers, a brief account of their manners and 
customs and other national peculiarities. It is these notices^ 
concise and summary as they necessarily are, that constitute 
the chief interest of his little work. They must not however 
be received as representing in all cases the condition of the 
different nations described, as they existed in the days of 
Mela. There can be no doubt on the contrary that they are 
taken, in most, if not in all, instances from earlier writers, and 
though he gives us no hint of his authorities, we cannot fail 
to recognize that many of them are derived directly from 
Herodotus, and therefore represent in reality the state of 
things that existed nearly five centuries before the time at 
which our author wrote. This is especially the case with the 
long description of the manners of the Scythian tribes inhabit- 
ing the regions north of the Euxine; almost the whole of 
which is taken without alteration from the ancient historian,® 
In some respects indeed Mela is actually in arrear of Hero- 
dotus ; as he not only relates without question the fables of 
the Arimaspians and the griffins, the Indian ants, and the 
winged serpents on the borders of Arabia and Egypt, but 
accepts as an undoubted fact the existence of the Ehipsean 
mountains, and the Hyperboreans beyond them, on the shores 
of the Northern Ocean.® He tells us also that the Tanais, 
which was described by Herodotus as rising in a lake, had its 
sources in the Ehipaean mountains, and flowed down from 
them with so rapid a stream that it was never frozen even in 
the hardest winter, when the Maeotis and Bosphorus were a 
mass of ice a strange fiction, which is not found in any other 
geographical writer. 

§ 4. Mela indeed cannot claim the merit of having exercised 
much critical judgement. He has repeated without scruple all 
the usual fables concerning the Amazons, the Hyperboreans, 
the Blemmyes in Africa without heads, and the goatfooted 
^gipanes; while with regard to the Nile, after stating the 
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various theories that had been proposed to acconnt for its 
periodical inundations, he seems disposed to acquiesce in the 
strange suggestion that it had its origin in the southern hemi- 
sphere, or land of the Antichthones, and flowed from thence 
in a hidden channel under the sea, till it emerged again in 
Ethiopia! Its being flooded in summer would thus be ac- 
counted for, as that was the winter season in the part of the 
world where it took its rise.^ Yet in a later passage of his 
work ^ he inclines to the opinion of those who supposed the 
Nile to have its source near Mauretania, among the Western 
Ethiopians. 

It is more strange that, notwithstanding the progress of the 
Eoman arms in Germany and the neighbouring countries, his 
ideas concerning the Danube were almost as confused and 
erroneous as those of the earlier Greek geographers. While 
he correctly states that it had its sources in Germany, and 
was called Danubius in the upper part of its course, and Ister 
where it became known to the Greeks, he gives no particulars 
as to the former, nor does he name any of its great tributaries, 
contenting himself with saying that it flowed for an immense 
distance, and traversed great nations.^ In another place he 
tells us distinctly that the Ister (which he takes care again to 
identify with the Danube) flows through Istria into the Adriatic 
Sea;® and even adds that its stream, like that of the Padus 
from the other side, poured itself with such impetuosity into 
the sea that each river retained its course unbroken, until their 
waters met, and were checked by their mutual action.® 

§ 5. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the brief notices 
that he has given of the various countries which he describes ; 
it will suffice to point out the few instances in which his little 


M.9,§54. 

Mil 9, §§ 96, 97. 

^ Per immania magnarum gentium 
diu Danubius est.” ii. 2, § 8. 

^ ii. 3, § 57. 

® ii. 4, § 63. This absurd tale, 
strange as it may seem, appears to have 
been generally believed, and was re- 


lated among others by Cornelius ISTepos, 
from whom perhaps Mela derived it ; 
though, as Pliny justly points out, he 
ought to have had better information, 
as corning from the hanks of the Padus 
(plerique dixere falso, et Nepos etiam 
Padi adcola. Plin. JT. N, iii. 18, § 127). 
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work may be considered as really showing any advance in 
geographical knowledge, or adding any facts of interest to 
what may be derived from earlier writers. The position of his 
birthplace naturally made him well accjnainted with the Straits 
which derived their name from the Oolximns of Hercules, con- 
cerning which— often as they had been visited and described 
— there was great discrepancy among Greek writers.^ He 
correctly points out that the real Columns (i. e. those to which 
the name had been originally given) were the two lofty moun- 
tains, Oalpe and Abyla, the one on the European, the other on 
the African coast, which rise like pillars on each side of the 
Strait ; both of them projecting considerably into the sea, but 
the former much the most, so as to be almost isolated.® The 
narrow sea however, or the Straits in the wider acceptation of 
the term, extended as far as the promontory of Juno (Cape 
Trafalgar) on the European side, and that of Ampelusia, — the 
same that was called by Strabo Cotes, the modern Cape Spartei 
— on the African.® 

With the geography of Western Europe he appears to have 
been in general better acquainted than any of his Greek pre- 
decessors, and his notions concerning Spain and Gaul in par- 
ticular show a considerable improvement in his conception of 
their figure and position, as compared even to those of Strabo. 
Thus he was well aware that the western coast of Gaul, after 
preserving at first a nearly straight course northwards as far 
as the mouth of the Garonne, afterwards began to trend to the 
west, and project so far in that direction as to be opposite to 
the northern or Cantabrian shores of Spain, leaving between 
them an extensive bay (the Bay of Biscay), for which he has 
however no name.^ This important feature in the geography 


^ See the different statements given 
by Strabo, iix. 5, § 5, p. 170. 

® In regard to Calpe (tbe rock of 
Gibraltar) he notices parfcicnlarly tbe 
extensive caves by which it is almost 
perforated. 

His statement that the Strait in 
its narrowest part was only 10 miles 


wide, is almost precisely correct; the 
width between Tarifa and Alcazar 
Point beipg (according to Admiral 
Smith) 9J G. miles, while between 
Gibraltar and Ceuta it is 12 miles 
(Smyth's Meditetraman, p. 159). 

“ ii. 6, § 96. 

1 iii. 2, § 23. 
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of Western Europe had been, as we have seen, entirely mis- 
conceived by the Greek geographers; Eratosthenes having 
given an undue extension to the Gaulish or Armorican pro- 
montory, while he almost ignored the projection of the Spanish 
coast to the north-west; and Strabo on the other hand was 
either entirely ignorant of the Armorican promontory, or 
altogether underrated its importance. It was natural that the 
Eoman occupation of both provinces should have led to clearer 
ideas on the subject. 

His description of the north-western angle of Spain (the 
modern Galicia) is unusually full and detailed, and shows an 
accurate and minute acquaintance with this remote corner of 
his native country which is rather surprising. It may be 
observed that he always terms the headland of Cape Einisterre, 
which was known to the Greeks as the promontory of Nerium, 
only the Celtic promontory, and that he distinctly designates 
the tribes nearest to it, the Herii and Artabri, as well as those 
inhabiting the west coast, as far as the Douro, as Celtic tribes. 
The Astyres and Cantabri, who were undoubtedly of pure 
Iberian origin, he regards as distinct.^ It is worthy of notice 
also that he had a clear conception of the true character of 
the Pyrenean chain and states that it extended at first direct 
from the Mediterranean across to the Ocean, and then turning 
inland into the interior of Spain, continued with an unbroken 
course till it reached the western shores of that country facing 
the Atlantic.^ This view is perfectly correct, the mountains 
of Guipuzcoa, Biscay, Asturias and Galicia, being in reality 
only a prolongation of the chain of the Pyrenees, though that 
name is commonly applied only to the direct chain, which 
runs across from sea to sea, and forms the boundary between 
France and Spain. 

§ 6. In regard to Gaul, his expression that it was divided 


« iii. 1, §§ 10, 13. 

3 ii. 5, § 85. It is remarkable that 
he here applies the epithet of British 
(Britannicus) to the part of the Ocean 


north of Spain ; and in another passage 
(i, 2, § 15) describes Europe as bounded 
by the Atlantic on the west, and by 
the British Ocean on the north. 
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into two parts by the Lake Lemanntis and the mountains of 
tlie OeYennes, is not inappropriate, if we conceive a line drawn 
from one to the other ; and this limit, which nearly coincides 
with that of the ancient Roman province, he takes, appro- 
priately enough, as separating the part of the country which 
faces the Mediterranean from that which fronts the Ocean. 
On these Atlantic shores he gives a Ml and characteristic 
description of the remarkable estuary formed by the Oaronne 
near its month (the Gironde), which mnst have appeared the 
more peculiar to persons nnaccnstomed to tidal rivers;^ and 
notices at considerable length a small island called Sena, 
opposite to the land of the Osismii, in the British Sea, which 
was the site of a celebrated oracle, consulted by Ganlish navi- 
gators, and served by nine virgin priestesses.® The peculiar 
sanctity of this locality is not mentioned by any other writer, 
but the fact that the name is still retained by the little islet 
of Sein, off the extreme western coast of Bretagne, bears 
testimony to the accuracy of Mela’s geographical information. 
He appears indeed to have taken some pains to inform himself 
on all questions conne'cted with the religious creed and rites 
of the Gauls ; and in another passage has given us an account 
of the Druids and their tenets, which is one of the most in- 
teresting notices we possess on this obscure subject.® 

Of Britain, as we have seen, he announces that the world 
was on the point of receiving for the first time full and authen- 
tic information; but in the mean time he contents himself 
with giving a few particulars concerning its natural produc- 
tions and the manners of its inhabitants, which generally accord 
with those given by Caesar and Strabo. With regard to its 
geographical position he tells us that it extended between the 
north and west (i. e. in a direction from N.E. to S.W.), and was 


* iii. 6, § 48. 

® iii. 2, § 19- It may be remarked 
also that he mentions the Cassiterides 
in connection with G-anl, instead of 
Spain, to which they were generally 


referred (“ in Gdticis aliquot sunt, quas 
quia plumbo abundant uno omnes no- 
mine Oassiteridas appellant,’' Ib, 6, § 
47). Of any connection with Britain he 
had evidently no suspicion. 
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of a triangular form, like Sicily, havmg its main angle oppo- 
site to tke moutlis of the Ehine, and its two sides, recediiig 
from this, facing respectively Gaul and Germany ; while the 
third side at the back (as he terms it) must have faced the 
Ocean to the north-west.^ Beyond this lay Ireland, the name 
of which he writes Juverna, and describes it as nearly equal in 
extent to Britain, but of the form of an oblong parallelogram ; 
and tells us that its climate was ill adapted for the growth of 
corn, but its pastures were so luxuriant that the cattle were 
obliged to be watched, lest they should burst themselves with 
over-repletion. But the inhabitants he says were quite un- 
civilized, and devoid of all the virtues of other nations.® 

Imperfect as is this account, it is clear that Mela had a 
better idea of the position of the British Islands than Strabo, 
and did not place Ireland so far to the north. He is also the 
first extant writer who mentions the Orcades, which he correctly 
describes as a group of thirty islands near together. They had 
been discovered, as we have seen, in the reign of Claudius, 
and Mela may have had authentic information concerning 
them.® Of Thule on the contrary he evidently knew nothing 
beyond what he learned from the Greek writers, and merely 
repeats the customary story of the short summer nights, and 
that at the summer solstice there was no night at all, the sun 
being always visible. 

§ 7. His knowledge of Germany was evidently very im- 
perfect ; but his account of it is rendered still more so, from 
the form and arrangement of his work affording him hardly 
any opportunity of describing the interior of that great 
country.^ But with regard to its northern shores he appears 


^ iii. 6, §§49-52. 

8 Ibid. § 53. 

® Ibid. I 54. He mentions also the 
Hsemodsa, seven in number, which 
must probably be a perversion of the 
name of the Hfebudes, as they are 
called by Hiny (H. N, iv. 16, § 103), but 
he strangely transfers them to the side 
opposite to Germany (septem Haemo- 
dse contra Germaniam vectse). 


^ By a strange oversight, or deviation 
from established nsage, he extends its 
southern limit to the Alps, thus in- 
cluding all Vxndelicia, Khsstia, and 
Noricnm, countries which were cer- 
tainly never regarded by the Homans 
in general as comprised in Germany. 
Even the names of these provinces are 
not mentioned by Mela. It is perhaps 
connected with this error that he de- 
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to haYe liad somewhat more information than his predecessors, 
though still in so vague and imperfect a form, that it is diffi- 
cult to judge to what it actually amounted. Thus, after 
enumerating the well-known rivers which flowed into the 
German Ocean — the Bms, the Weser and the Elbe — he tells 
us that beyond the Elbe there is a very large bay, called 
Oodanus, full of islands, large and small, of which the largest 
and most fertile was one called Codanovia,^ This was in- 
habited by the Teutoni, who also, with the Cimbri, occupied 
the neighbouring mainland.^ He seems also (though the 
passage is corrupt and very obscure) to have had some notion * 

of the Oimbrian Chersonese, and the manner in which the sea 
formed narrow straits between the projecting continent and 
the neighbouring islands.^ There can be no doubt that by the 
Codanus Sinus he meant the southern portion of the Baltic, 
which he of course regarded merely as a bay of the Northern j 

Ocean ; and we cannot hesitate to recognize in the large island i 

of Oodanovia the same which is mentioned by Pliny under the | 

now familiar appellation of Scandinavia. | 

The easternmost people of Germany, according to Mela, ^ 

were the Hermiones, whom he places on the northern ocean. 

They were separated from the Sarmatians by the Vistula, 
which formed the boundary between Germany and Sarmatia.® 

Of the countries east of that limit he had evidently no real 
knowledge. He gives indeed a full account of the manners 
and aspect of the Sarmatians, whom he describes as resembling 
the Parthians in their habits and mode of life: but does not ^ 

scribes th.e Danube as having its sources the Codanus Sinus. . 

near tbiose of tbe Rhone and the Rhine Mil. 3, §§ 31, 32 ; 6, § 54. { 

(ii. 2, § 79), so that he apparently sup- * Ibid. § 31. 

posed them all three to rise in the ® TJltimi Germanise Hermiones, § 32. i 

Alps. As this is immediately followed by the 

2 iii. §§ 31, 54. This is the read- mention of Sarmatia and the Vistula, 

ing of all the best MSS. ; others have there appears no doubt that the mean- 

Codanonia. Some of the recent editors ing of Mela is that stated in the text, 

have altered it into Scandinovia, in butthe words as they stand (“Sarmatia j 

order to approximate to the form found intus quam ad mare latior, ah Ms gui& j 

in Pliny, but there is no authority for sequmtur Vistula amne discreta”) are ( 

this, and the name Codauovia certainly unintelligible, or would convey a wholly ; 

appears to be connected by Mela with different meaning. 1 
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attempt to define their geographical limits in any direction, 
and proceeds at once from thence to the Asiatic Scythians, 
the first of whom he tells ns were the Hyperboreans dwelling 
beyond the Ehipsean mountains to the north. In their country 
the sun rose at the vernal equinox, and set at the autumnal, so 
that they had six months of day and six months of night. He 
adds the usual fables concerning their happy and virtuous life, 
their longevity, and the intercourse they had long maintained 
with Delos.® 

§ 8. Passing from this region of fable he gives a pretty full 
account of the Caspian Sea and the nations that surround it, 
the names of which are correctly given, and are known from 
other sources.^ But it is remarkable that while he adheres to 
the belief universally adopted in his day, of its communicating 
with the northern ocean, he distinctly states that it was joined 
to it only by a long and narrow strait like a rimr f an expres- 
sion that seems to point clearly to an increased knowledge of 
these regions, which would soon lead to the discovery that the 
supposed inlet from the north was in reality nothing but a 
river. It is strange that while the Oxus and laxartes on one 
side and the Tanais on the other, had been so long familiar 
both to Greeks and Homans, no notion of the great river 
Volga had yet reached their ears.® 

Eastward of the Caspian he himself tells us that there was 
again an unknown region : and that it had long been con- 
sidered uncertain whether there was sea, or continuous land 


rare as to be almost mknown. (See 
Chapter XX. Note O, p. 201.) 

* “ Mare Caspium iit angasto, ita 
longo etiam frcto primum terras qtiasi 
fluvius irrumpit.” iii. § 38. 

® The name of the Kha, under which 
the Volga is mentioned by Ptolemy, is 
indeed found in the ordmary editions 
of Pomponius Mela (iii. 5, § 39), but it 
is a mere conjecture, introduced into 
the text by Pintianus, for which there 
is no authority, and has been justly re- 
jected by tho recent editors, Tzsphucke 
and Partliey. 


® iii. §§ 36, 37. This account of the 
Hyperboreans almost exactly agrees 
with that of Pliny (H. jV. iv, 12, §§ 
89-91). Both were doubtless taken 
from the same Greek authors, and pro- 
bably derived, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, from Hecataeus of Abdera, who 
had written a ^ecial work upon the 
subject. 

^ On this occasion he gives (§ 43) a 
long account of the Hyrcanian tigers, 
which evidently still enjoyed a great 
reputation among the Eomans. The 
Indian tigers were probably still so 
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extending without limit, but uninhabitable on account of the 
cold- But he appeals to the story told by Cornelius Nepos of 
the Indians who had been driven by sea from their native 
shores to those of Germany, as decisive of the question ; as 
indeed it would have been, had it had any foundation of 
truth.^ 

His account of the eastern extremity of Asia is peculiar : 
and though probably taken from earlier Greek writers con- 
tains some particulars not found in any other extant authority. 
He describes the coast of Asia as tending eastward from the 
Scythian Promontory — a, name by which he apparently means 
to designate the north point of Scythia, east of the opening of 
the Caspian — to the shores that faced the east, where he places 
a mountain promontory, which he calls Tabis.^ This is appa- 
rently the same that is called Tamarus by Eratosthenes, and 
was regarded by him as the eastern extremity of the great 
ridge of Mounts Taurus, which traverses Asia from thence in 
its whole extent. Mela, however, in another passage gives the 
name of Tamus to a headland, which he appears to have re- 
garded as distinct from Tabis, though the two were probably 
identical: and adds that off it lay the island of Chryse, or 
the Golden Island, while that of Argyre, the Silver Island, 
was opposite to the mouths of the Ganges.^ Both these were 
probably mere fictions but it is remarkable that to the south 
of Tabis, between that headland and India, he places the Seres, 


^ After referring to the opinions of 
the ancient philosophers and Homer (I), 
he adds : ‘‘ Cornelius Xepos nt recentior, 
auctorifate sic certior; testem antem 
rei Quintum MeteUmn Celerem adjicit, 
enmque ita retnlisse commemorat : cum 
Oalliaa pro console prsBessetj Indos 
quosdam a rege Boionun( ?) dono sibi 
dates; unde in eas terras devenissent 
reqnirendo cognosse, vi tempestatmn ex 
Indicis sequoribus abreptos, emensosque 
qusB intererant, tandem in Germanise 
littora exisse,” iii. § 45. 

^ Mela is the first, so far as we know, 
to introduce into this part of Asia, be- 
tween the Scythians and the Eastern 


Ocean, a nation of Anthropophagi, the 
fear of whom contributed, together with 
the cold and the number of wild beasts, 
to keep other nations at a distance, and 
render the whole tract a solitude (iii. 
§ 59) : a statement repeated by Pliny 
and by all the subsequent compilers. 

3 iii, §§ 68, 70. 

* They here make their appearance 
for the first time; but we stiall find 
them continually reappearing in the 
works of later geographers, both Greek 
and Eoman, who endeavoured, with 
little success, to find a place for them, 
as these regions became better known. 
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a natioE full of justice, and well known for the silent com- 
merce that they carry on in their absence with goods left 
in the desert.” ® It is singular that he makes no mention 
of the object of this commerce, as Pliny does in a parallel 
passage : but it is interesting to find that the Eomans had 
by this time at least learnt, though in a vague way, that the 
Seres occupied a position in the far east of Asia.® 

§ 9. Of India itself his knowledge is remarkably vague and 
imperfect. Though the Eomans, as we have seen, were at 
this period rapidly extending their commercial relations with 
that country, and in consequence acquiring increased know- 
ledge of its shores, Mela has not only given no sign of any 
such recent information, but his geographical statements are 
so confused and erroneous as to be in great part unintelligible ; 
and it is clear from the summary manner in which he dismisses 
this part of his subject, that his views were very far from dis- 
tinct. He gives us indeed a brief summary of the current 
stories concerning the natural productions of the country— the 
gold-seeking ants, the trees distilling honey, the wool-growing 
woods, &c. — as well as the manners and customs of its in- 
habitants : all derived from the ordinary Greek authorities : 
but his general description of its geography is confined to a 
short account of the Ganges and Indus, and the somewhat 
obscurely worded indication that the promontory of Oolis or 
CoUis, between the two, was the angle where the coast turned 
from the eastern to the southern sea : and therefore formed 
the south-eastern angle of Asia.*^ The whole extent of the 
shores of India, he tells us, was a voyage of sixty days and 
nights.® In regard to Taprobane he seems disposed to adopt 


® iii. § 60. “ Seres intersunt, genus 
plenum justitise, et commeroio quod 
rebus in solitudine relictis absei^ per- 
agit notissimum.'- Tbis is evidently 
the same tradition mentioned by Pliny 
on the authority of the envoys from 
Taprobane (vi. 22, § 88). 

® Mela had already stated at^ the 
outset of his treatise that the Indians, 


Seres and Scythians, were the most 
easterly nations known, and adds that 
the Seres were intermediate between 
the other two. (“ Primos hominum ab 
oriente accepimus Indos et Seras et 
Scythas. Seres media ferme Eose par- 
tis incolunt,Ihdi ultima,” i. 1, § 11.) 

^ iii. §§ 68, 69. 

8 Ibid. §61. 
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the paradoxical opinion of Hipparchus, that it was not merely 
a large island, but the beginning of another world.® 

§ 10. Of the remainder of Asia, from India to the Eed Sea, 
h is account is very brief, and by no means clear : but he had 
a distinct idea of the conformation of the coast, as forming a 
great bay, from which the two deep inlets of the Persian and 
Arabian Gulfe penetrated far into the interior of the continent. 
But his few notices of the nations that adjoined their shores 
are so imperfect and confused that he applies to the Caj- 
manians the accounts given by other writers of the barbarous 
tribes of the Ichthyophagi on the coast of Gedrosia, and places 
the Gedrosians between them and the Persians.^ It is a curious 
effect of the peculiar arrangement of his work that no place is 
found for the description of Persia, Media, or the other 
nations of Upper Asia, or even for Mesopotamia and Assyria, 
though he takes occasion in treating of the Persian Gulf to 
give a brief account of the Tigris and Euphrates. It is re- 
markable that he describes the latter river as no longer reach- 
ing the sea by an independent channel of its own, but gradually 
dwindling away and losiag itself.® It would appear therefore 
that at this time the great mass of its waters was already, as at 
the present day, poured into the Tigris, while the rest was 
absorbed in the sands, or lost in the marshes. 

§ 11. His account of Arabia, properly so called, is very 
concise, and shows no signs of acquaintance with any new 
sources of information, while that of the Arabian shores of 
the Eed Sea— under which head he includes, in common with 
Strabo and other writers, the whole tract along its western 
shores, between the Sea and the Nile— is filled with fables 
concerning the Pygmies, the winged serpents and the phoenix. 
It is remarkable that we here again, as in the case of the 
Scythians, find him copying to a great extent from Herodotus, 
from whom he has also derived the fabulous account of the 
Ethiopians, their profusion of gold, their marvellous longevity. 


» Ibid. § 70. 


> Hi. 8, § 75. 


^ Ibid. § 77. 
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and the Table of the Sun.® Prom the same source are taken 
the few particulars that he has giyen us with regard to the 
nations of the interior of Libya, the Garamantes, Atlantes, 
Augilse, &c. : though in regard to these there are some con- 
fusions and changes of name that would appear to indicate 
their being derived from some intermediate author, and not 
directly from Herodotus.'* In any case it is a sufficient proof 
of the uncritical character of the work in question, that our 
author has taken his materials from so early an authority, 
without any indication of their character or origin. It may 
be said indeed with regard to the treatise of Mela in general, 
that, with the exception of the countries immediately border- 
ing on the Mediterranean, it was rather calculated to supply 
to its readers a compendious collection of the stories current 
with regard to different countries and their inhabitants, than 
to furnish them with any correct geographical information. 

§ 12. Nowhere is this more apparent than in regard to the 
external coast of Africa, the description of which forms the 
concluding section of his work. Here indeed he had the ad- 
vantage of being better informed with respect to the voyage of 
Hanno, than either Strabo or Pliny, and certainly had either 
seen the original narrative, or some authentic abstract of it. 
He correctly tells us that Hanno, after having circumnavi- 
gated a great part of Africa, setting out from the Western 
Straits, turned back, not from any difficulty of navigation, but 
from want of provisions.® On the other hand he accepts 
from Cornelius Nepos the erroneous statement that Eudoxus, 
setting out from the Arabian Gulf, had completed the voyage 
from thence to Gades; and rests upon this fact the conclusion 
that Africa was really surrounded by the Ocean.® He follows 
up these statements by a number of notices, more or less mar- 
vellous; some of them— such as that of the wild and hairy 


® iii. 9, §§ 85-88. See Chapter VIII. 
p. 271. 

M‘.4,§23. 

iii. 9, § 90. Haamo Carthagim- 
ensis exploratum missus a suis, cam 


per oceani ostium exisset magnam ejus 
(Africae) partem circumveetus, non se 
mari sed commeatu defecisse memoratu 
retulerat.” 

« Ibid. 
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women, the burning mountain called Theon Ochema, and the 
Promontory of the Western Horn — certainly taken from 
Hanno; but mixed up with tales of a purely fabulous cha- 
racter, of races of men without tongues, others without nostrils, 
others with legs too much bent to walk, and so on. It is not 
till he approaches the confines of Mauretania that he returns 
to anything like geographical accuracy ; and here we find 
him, like Strabo, first mentioning the Pharusii and Nigritse, 
then the Gsetulians, whose shores abounded with purple of the 
finest quality.*^ He notices the Fortunate Islands only in a 
general way, without enumerating their names, or stating their 
number : and describes Mount Atlas in connection with this 
western coast, in a manner that clearly shows him to refer to 
the part of the mountain-chain that approaches the Atlantic, 
rather than to that more familiar to the Eomans in the north 
of Mauretania.^ 


^ Factories for the collection and 
manufacture of this purple had, as we 
have segn, been established by Juba ; 
but no reference to his authority is 
found in Mela, nor are there any state- 
ments obviously derived from his work. 


® iii. 10, § 101. This is the more re- 
markable as his native place was di- 
rectly opposite to the northern arm of 
the Atlas, where it abuts on the Straits, 
and forms so conspicuons an object to 
all those that pass through them. 


MAP OFTHE WORLD ACCOBDINO TO POMPONIUS MET . A 
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NOTE A, p. 339. 

BBITISH PEAELS. 

Tacitus says witb reference to them “Gignit et Oceantis marga- 
rita, sed snfiiisca et liventia :” and adds that their inferiority was 
said by some to be owing to a want of shill in collecting them, 
(Agricola, c. 12*) Pliny also says: ‘‘In Britannia parvos atqne 
decolores nasci certnm est” (Sist, Nat. ix. 35, § 116), and mentions 
that Jnlms Caesar had consecrated in the temple of Venus Genitrix 
at Borne a corslet adorned with British pearls. Suetonius even 
asserts that Caesar was induced to invade Britain for the sake of its 
pearls (“ Britanniam petisse spe margaritarum,” Cm. c. 47), an idle 
story, which may however serve to show that great expectations 
were formed of them. It is well known that pearls of inferior 
quality are found at the present day in the rivers of Wales and 
Scotland : but they are the production of river mussels (the TJnio 
margariiiferus of naturalists), not of the true pearl-bearing oyster. 
It was therefore an error, though a very natural one, to suppose 
that they were produced in the Ocean, like the Indian and Oriental 
pearls. Pomponius Mela, singularly enough, was better informed, 
and expressly states that the British pearls were produced in rimrs. 
“ Pert (Britannia) . . . praegrandia flumina, alternis motibus modo 
in pelagus modo retro fluentia, et qusedam gemmas margaritasque 
generantia ” (iii 6, § 51). 


NOTE B, p. 340. 

THE DUMHOKII. 

It is in any ease a remarkable circumstance that the Dumnonii, 
whom we find in the time of Ptolemy occupying the whole of the 
south-western extremity of Britain, including both Devonshire and 
Cornwall (Ptoi. Geogr. ii. 3, § 30), and who must therefore have 
been one of the most powerful nations in the island, are never once 
mentioned in the history of the conquest of the country by the 
Eomans ; nor is their name found in any writer before Ptolemy. 
Their name is also found in Solinus, c. 22, but in a passage of 
which both the reading and the sense are alike obscure: and the 
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word Bumiionii is in fact only a correction of tlie editors, tliongli 
a plansible one. Tiie conjecture of Mr. Beale Poste (Britannic 
Besearehes, p. 332), tHat tbey were left in nominal independence 
under a native king, wlio continued faitliful to tbe Eoman alliance, 
tkougb. wbolly without authority, appears to me highly prohahle. 
In like manner we find them for a time leaving Sussex and some 
adjoining parts of England under a king named Cogidumnus or 
Cogiduhnus (Tacit. Agric, 14). His name is found in an inscrip- 
tion discovered at Chichester, and given by Horsley {Britannia 
Bomana, p. 332), and by Hiibner (Inser. Britann. p. 18), and the 
same thing was done in the first instance with the Iceni. It was 
only the tribes who opposed the Eomans in arms that find a place 
in history. It is worthy of notice also that no Eoman inscriptions 
have been found either in Devonshire or Cornwall. (See Hiibner, 
p.l3.) 

It is still more remarkable that no allusion is found in any of 
the Eoman writers of this period to the tin of Cornwall, as one of 
the productions of the island. In the passage already cited from 
the Agricola of Tacitus, where he is enumerating the valuable 
products of Britain, which made it worth the conquest (pretium 
victorias), while the insignificant pearls are mentioned, no notice is 
taken of the far more important article of tin, except as comprised 
in the vague and general expression “ alia metalla.” 


NOTE 0, p. 353. 

THE AGE OF MELA. 

All modern editors and writers on geography acquiesce in this 
conclusion. Some of the earlier editors supposed the expedition of 
Caligula to be meant, but that abortive attempt was of too brief 
duration to render it probable that it was the one referred to. The 
earlier date adopted by some scholars, who supposed the expedition 
of Julius Caesar to be the one referred to, is excluded by many 
statements in the work of Mela, such as the name of Caesarea given 
to lol, which it first received from Juba ,* the division of Spain into 
three provinces, first introduced by Augustus, &e. But the very 
epithet applied to the conqueror of ‘‘ prinoipum maximus ” would 
never have been employed by any writer before the Augustan age. 
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Section I.- — General Views. 

§ 1. Fab more important than the ahridgement of Pomponins 
Mela was the geographical treatise included in the compre- 
hensive work of the elder Pliny, to which he gave the name 
of Natural History, or as it would be more correctly translated, 
a History of Nature. In this great work,— for, with all its 
defects, it fully deserves that epithet— he attempted to give a 
general view of all that was known in his day of the physical 
constitution of the universe, and of this world in particular, as 
well as of all its productions, whether animal, vegetable, or 
mineral. Hence he himself speaks of it as including all those 
subjects, which were comprised by the Greeks under the name 
of ey/cv/cXoTraiSeia in modern phraseology, it comprehended 
at once physical philosophy and natural history in all their 
branches. The portions which relate to the fine arts, painting 
and sculpture, which are at the present day among the most 
valuable parts of the work, though occupying the greater part 
of three books, are mere digressions, having very little con- 
nection with its general plan and purpose. 

In this instance we have, by a rare piece of good fortune, 
full information not only concerning the life of the author, 
and the exact date of the publication of his work, but we 
possess unusually full particulars concerning his mode of 


^ Praefat. § 14. We have here tbe 
first application of the term which is 
so familiar to ns in modem times of an 
Encyclopsedia. It is strange that the 
compilers of Greek Lexicons all reject 
the word as a barbarous compound, 


without adverting to its use by Pliny, 
who moreover distinctly employs it as 
one already familiar (“jam omnia attin- 
genda, quae Grasci iyKVKXovatSelas 
vocant”). 
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study and the manner in which he amassed the materials for 
so vast an undertaking, which it is very important to bear in 
mind in estimating the value of the results transmitted to us. 

§ 2. Oaixjs Plinius Secundus, commonly known as Plixy 
the Elder, to distinguish him from his nephew of the same 
name, was born in a.d. 23, either at Verona or Comum in the 
north of Italy— it is uncertain which, —and filled various 
public offices, among others that of procurator in Spain, which 
he held during the last years of the reign of Nero. After the 
accession of Vespasian he became the intimate friend of that 
emperor, as well as of his son Titus, to whom he dedicated his 
great work. Among other employments he was appointed by 
Vespasian to the command of the Eoman fleet at Misenum, 
and was stationed there in a.d. 79 when the great eruption of 
Vesuvius took place, which overwhelmed Herculaneum and 
Pompeii, and in which he lost his life, under the circumstances 
related by his nephew in a well-known letter.^ We learn from 
the same authority that besides the work to which he owes his 
fame, Pliny had already composed several other literary works, 
some of them of a voluminous character ; the most important 
of which were, a History of the Wars in Germany, in twenty 
books, the loss of which is much to be regretted in a geo- 
graphical as well as historical point of view ; and a History of 
his own Times, in continuation of the work of Aufidius Bassus, 
which extended to thirty-one books, and included apparently 
a portion, at least of the reign of Vespasian.^ Both these 
works appear to have enjoyed considerable reputation, and to 
have been frequently used by later writers, though they were 
in great measure eclipsed by those of Tacitus, who possessed 
those qualities of a truly great historian which were certainly 
wanting in Pliny. 


2 Plin. Xptsf. vi. 16. For fuller par- 
ticulars concerning the life of Pliny, 
see the article Pltkius in Dr. Smith’s 
Diet, of Bhgraphy ; md the intro- 
duction to Uriich’s Chrestormthia 
Flinianay Berlin, 1857. 


® Plin. Epist iiL 5. The latter work 
is alluded to hy himself in the preface 
to his Natural Sfstory (§§ 19, 20). It 
appears that it was then completed, 
but had not yet been published. 
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It was not therefore till a comparatively advanced period of 
life that he devoted himself in earnest to the composition of 
his Natural History ; ^ but he had long before been occupied 
with preparing the materials for it. It must have been mainly 
with a view to this object that he had accumulated the mass 
of notes and extracts from his multifarious reading of which 
his nephew has given us so lively a picture, and to which he 
himself refers in the elaborate preface which he has prefixed 
to his work He tells us himself that he had read about 


2000 volumes, out of which he had collected 20,000 facts 
worthy of notice; and boasts that almost all this had been 
accomplished at spare hours, especially at night:® He was in 
the habit of reading or having books read at his meals, in the 
bath, while travelling, or taking exercise, — in short, at every 
available moment ; and always making notes or extracts from 
all he read.® Such a miscellaneous farrago of materials would 
obviously require a sound critical spirit to distinguish the 
valuable from the worthless, and a highly scientific turn of 
mind to co-ordinate this mass of facts into any clear and lucid 
arrangement. Unfortunately Pliny was almost wholly desti- 
tute either of the one quality or the other. He himself boasts 
with some reason that he has undertaken a task, which as a 
whole had not been attempted by any previous writer, either 
Greek or Eoman and he has been justly praised by Humboldt 
for the grandeur of the conception that he had formed, in this 
first essay towards a physical description of the Universe.® 
But the same author admits how very far the execution of his 
work fell short of the original idea, not only from defective 
arrangement and want of method,- — “ the elements of a general 
knowledge of nature lying scattered almost without order in 


^ His work was completed and pub- 
lisbed in a.d. 77, only two years before 
Ms death, as we learn from the preface, 
§ 3, in wHcb be dedicates it to Titus, 
in Ms sixth consulship. How long 
before it was actually commenced we 
have no means of judging. 


® Pr«/ai/o, §17. 

® Plin. J. Epist ill. 5. 

^ Prssf, § 14. *‘N"emo apudnos,qui 
idem tentaverit, nemoapud Griecos qui 
unus omnia ea tractaverit.” 

® Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. p, 1 95, 
Engl, transi. 
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his great work but from the want also of that scientific 
insight into Ms subject without which it was impossible to 
weaye his accumulated mass of materials into an organized or 
harmonious whole.^ His yoluminous treatise remains in con- 
seq[uence a yast compilation, bearing testimony to the un- 
wearied diligence of its author in the collection of his facts, 
but showing at the same time an almost total want of critical 
judgement or philosophical arrangement.^ 

§ 3. The great naturalist Cuyier has pronounced a strong 
censure upon that part of Pliny's work which relates to what 
is now commonly known as natural history ; and has shown 
how far inferior he was in this department to his great prede- 
cessor Aristotle.^ The same remark may be applied with even 
greater force to the geographical portions, which are perhaps 
on the whole the most defective parts of the whole work. 
When we compare them with the writings of Eratosthenes 
and Strabo, we are struck with the almost total absence of any 
scientific comprehension of his subject, or of those general 
views which, however imperfectly developed, were certainly 
present to the minds of the Greek geographers. Instead of 
any geographical outlines of the general structure and com- 
position of the continents, or of the several countries that 
compose them, we find for the most part mere dry catalogues 
of the names of cities, or tribes, rivers and mountains; some- 
times arranged with reference, more or less carefully observed, 
to the lines of coast; but generally, especially where the 
interior of a country is concerned, enumerated in alphabetical 
order, or jumbled together without any arrangement whatever. 

The use of maps, as we have seen, was already familiar in 


» Ibid. pp. 195-198. 

^ How nmcli lie prided liimself upon 
tbe mere accnmulatioii of facts, witbont 
reference to the scientific use made of 
them, or the value of the anthorities 
from which they were derived is shown, 
not only by the tone of self-complacency 
with which he dwells in his Preface 
on what he had accomplished in this 


respect, but by the statement appended 
to the summary of each book of the 
number of such facts, or rather state- 
ments (res et historise et observationes) 
which it contained. 

® Cuvier in the UoiiverseUe, 

ariPLiHE. See also the remarks of 
Humboldt, Ic. p. 197. 
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the days of Pliny, and lie had the advantage among others 
of consulting that prepared by Agrippa on a large scale, to 
which we have already adverted.® It is obvious from internal 
evidence that his enumeration of towns, headlands, bays and 
other natural features of the coasts, was taken in many cases 
from such authorities, and in these instances he often supplies 
us with a farajpluB of considerable value from the number of 
names and details which it furnishes; but where this guide is 
wanting, we have generally no geographical indication what- 
ever to point out the site of the places enumerated. In no 
instance does he attempt to determine their position by refer- 
ence to latitude and longitude, in the manner pointed out by 
Hipparchus, and subsequently developed by Ptolemy. Nor 
do we find him, except in a very few cases, making any use of 
the great lines of Roman highway, which being in his time 
already extended to almost all parts of the Empire, might 
have aiforded to a geographer much assistance in explaining 
the position of the towns and cities through which they 
passed.^ 

Another grave defect is the want of chronological dis- 
crimination in the use of his authorities. He makes use of the 
earlier Greek writers, such as Eratosthenes or the historians of 
Alexander, as if they stood on the same footing with recent or 
contemporary authors ; and frequently mixes the two sets of 
authorities together, without any attempt to distinguish them. 
This is especially the case with regard to Asia, his account 
of which is much like what would be produced by a modem 
writer, who attempted to blend together the geography of 
Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta with the results of the most recent 


® See Chapter XX. p. 177. 

^ There cannot he a stronger proof 
of this than his omission of aU no- 
tice of the Egnatian Way, ^hich, be- 
sides its own importance as the great 
high-road between Enrope and Asia, 
was an invalnahle assistance to the 
geographer.in regard to the confused 
and difficult geography of Macedonia 
and Thrace. Its importance in this 


respect had (as we have seen) been 
fully recognised by Polybius and Strabo 
(see Chapter XVII. p. 27). It is even 
more singular that where he gives the 
actual distance from Byrrhachium to 
Byzantium (iv. § 46), which could only 
have been measured along this road, he 
greatly understates it, making it only 
711 M. P., while the real distance was 
754 miles {liin. Ant p. 317). 
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English and Russian researches, without any reference to the 
different sonrces from which his statements proceeded. 

§ 4. The great value of Pliny’s work really lies in its im- 
portant contribntion to the political or statistical geography of 
the countries that were in his time organized as provinces 
under the Roman Empire. We have already pointed ont^ 
how much the extension of the imperial administration must 
have tended to this end ; and the circumstance of Pliny having 
himself filled important public offices, both at Rome and in 
the provinces, must have secured him full access to official 
documents, as well as drawn his attention to their value and 
importance. It is unfortunate that, in availing himself of 
these resources, he confined himself to the mere nomenclature 
of geography, or to collecting scattered notices of individual 
facts for his natural history : he never appears to have sought 
to combine these into one organic whole, or to present such a 
picture of a country, including its natural features, charac- 
teristics and productions, as is essential to the politician or 
historian, not less than the geographer. This deficiency is 
apparent even with regard to those countries, with respect to 
which he had the best means of information, such as Spain and 
Gaul, of neither of which does he give us anything like a 
general picture, or characteristic description, such as those 
presented to us by Osesar and Strabo, any more than a clear 
geographical outline. 

Pliny himself indeed repeatedly apologizes for the hasty 
manner in which he runs over his descriptions of countries, on 
account of the necessity of brevity, and that he is hastening 
on to the more essential parts of his subject. But these con- 
siderations do not prevent him feom filling page after page 
with voluminous lists of obscure names, while he omits almost 
entirely to point out the leading geographical features of each 
country, or describe the natural characters that distinguish it. 
It is still more remarkable that he scarcely attempts to give 


® See Chapter XX. p. 176. 
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any accoEBt of the characteristics of the inhahitants ■ of ; each 
region, of their manners and cnstoms, or even of their physical 
peculiarities. Such notices, one would have thought, wonld 
have found their place with peculiar appropriateness in a geo- 
graphical treatise designed as an introduction to a general 
History of Nature. But so completely has Pliny left aside 
this important branch of his subject, that he is inferior in this 
respect not only to the great work of Strabo, but even to the 
summary compendium of Pomponius Mela. It is strange to 
find an author who aspires to give a complete natural history 
of the world ignoring altogether the natural history of Man, 
and the distinctive peculiarities, whether physical or acquired, 
of the different races that people the surface of the globe.^ 

§ 5. But if he thus entirely misconceived the nature of the 
problem with which he had to deal, and the task that he had 
undertaken, in one branch of his subject at least he sought, 
though with little success, to contribute to the domain of posi- 
tive geographical knowledge, by the introduction of numerous 
measurements of distances. These statements are in all cases 
derived from previous authorities, frequently without naming 
them, and for the western parts of Europe, including Italy, are 
probably for the most part taken from Agrippa, whom he him- 
self in one passage extols as worthy of especial confidence.'^ 
In many other cases they are obviously derived from peripliy 
or descriptions of the coasts of the Mediterranean, Euxine, &c,, 
such as were so common in ancient times, and so necessary 
for navigators when latitudes and longitudes were practically 
unknown.® Eor the eastern parts of the Mediterranean and 


® The seventh booh indeed contains 
a large assemblage of facts concerning 
the nature of man, Ms physical and 
mental qualities; but not even an 
attempt at anything like an ethno- 
graphical review of the physical pecu- 
Sarities and characters of the different 
varieties of mankind. At the same 
time no portion of Hiny’s work con- 
tains a greater accumulation of fables 
and absurd stories, many of them taken 
from Isigonus of Nicma, and other 


authors who belonged to the class of 
TrapaSo^oypdipot or avowed collectors of 
marvellous tales. (See especially c. 2, 
§§9-32.) 

^ iii. 2, § 17. See Chapter XX. p. 177. 

® Among Eoman writers, besides 
Agrippa, he frequently cites the au- 
thority of Varxo, by which name he 
probably means Varro Atacinus, not 
the elder and more celebrated writer 
of the name. See Chapter XX. p. 171. 
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for Asia, he falls hack for the most part npon Greek writers, 
especially Timosthenes, Artemidorus and Isidorns, while for 
the more rem provinces of Upper Asia he chiefly followed 
Eratosthenes.^ 

It would he nnjnst to deny that the distances thus given by 
Pliny are frequently of considerable value, especially where 
they are measured along the coasts : while others are of interest 
in enabling us to understand and reconstruct the geographical 
systems of earlier writers. But the point that is most remark- 
able throughout, is the want of any attempt on the part of 
Pliny himself to reconcile, or even discuss, the discrepancies 
between them. Where he met with divergent statements, he 
simply contents himself with repeating them, without any 
attempt to determine between them, or to pronounce in favour 
of the one system or the other. Strabo indeed was frequently 
compelled to do the same thing; but, as we have seen, he 
often also exercised an independent judgement, and while 
he in general followed the authority of Eratosthenes, whose 
system he has set forth in a clear and intelligible manner, he 
at other times departed from his views, and set up a scheme of 
his own, frequently indeed less correct than that of his pre- 
decessor, but for which he gives his reasons, and works out his 
conclusions in an intelligible form. Both Strabo and Era- 
tosthenes had a clear idea of what scientific geography ought 
to be, however defective might be their materials, and their 
conclusions in consequence erroneous. Pliny on the contrary 
had no conception of scientific geography at all, and does not 
attempt to enter into any discussion on the subject. It was 
enough for him to take the materials that he found ready to 
his hand, without attempting to frame them into one con- 
sistent whole: and though he has in this manner occasionally 
preserved to us passages and statements of much scientific 
value, it has been without any indication that he himself 
appreciated their importance, or sought to distinguish them 


9 See vi. §§ 3, 86, 56, &c. 
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from tlie mass of miscellaneous matter by wbicb tbey are 
surrounded. 

§ 6. Nowhere are these defects more conspicuous than in 
the second book,^ in which he gives a general view of all that 
was comprehended by the ancients under the name of Meteor- 
ology, a term which they applied in a much more general 
sense than it is employed at the present day, as including all 
that was known of the celestial bodies, the sun, moon, and five 
planets, as well as the phenomena of comets and falling stars, 
meteors, thunder and lightning, the seasons, winds, and tem- 
pests, as well as volcanoes and earthquakes. With regard to 
the general questions concerning the earth itself, its position, 
and relations to the other bodies of the universe, Pliny acqui- 
esces in the system that was generally received in his day, 
and had been clearly expounded by Posidonius : he describes 
briefly but correctly the courses of the planets, and explains 
the cause of the eclipses both of the sun and moon. But it is 
remarkable that while he bestows well-merited praise upon 
Hipparchus for the astronomical skill that had enabled him to 
predict eclipses and publish tables of them for six hundred 
years to come,^ he censures him for his excessive, and almost 
impious” daring, in attempting to catalogue the fixed stars, 
and determine the place of each, so that future astronomers 
might note whether any changes really occurred in them.® He 
applies the same epithet to the attempt of Eratosthenes to 
determine the circumference of the earth, though he admits 


^ Tiie first book contains only tbe 
table of contents of the thirty-six books 
that follow, which was drawn np by 
Pliny himself with a view to facilitate 
reference to the different topics spe- 
cially treated of* It was designed in 
the first instance for the nse of the 
emperor Titus, to whom the work was 
dedicated, but would serve, as Pliny 
remarks, for the convenience of others 
also (Frsefat. §§ 32, 33). He has 
added at the end of the summary of 
each book, a list of the authors from 
whom it was compiled; a very inter- 
esting and valuable addition, but it 


must not be supposed that he had con- 
sulted them all in the original. He 
certainly often takes his facts, even 
where he cites his authorities, at second 
or third hand. 

« ii. 12, §54. 

® ii. 26, § 95. ** Ideoque ausus rem 
etiam deo imprdbam, adnumerare pos- 
teris Stellas ac sidera ad. nomen expun- 
gere.” Such a censure seems the more 
remarkable as coming from one whose 
creed was a philosophical pantheism. 
Bee the fine passage with which he 
opens the second book. 
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that his process of reasoning was so ingenious, that it was im- 
possible not to believe it."^ It was indeed (he says) generally 
adopted, though Hipparchns had corrected it by the addition 
of about 26,000 stadia.® 

This strange incapacity of appreciating the great scientific 
conclusions of the Greek astronomers who had preceded him 
was coupled with a ready and almost childish belief in such 
absurd notions as that of the germs of all creatures falling 
from the figures of them impressed on the outer circle of the 
heavens, and that these, when they fell into the sea, frequently 
became mingled together, and thus gave birth to monstrous 
and unnatural forms.® On the other hand he justly rejected the 
popular notion, which appears to have been current in his day, 
of the astrological influences of the stars upon the human race, 
or that every man had his star, associated with him from his 
birth, and that each falling star marked the decease of the 
human being to whom it belonged.^ 

§ 7. Imperfectly as Pliny evidently understood the mathe- 
matical conclusions of his predecessors, he at least clearly 
comprehended those which had the most immediate bearing 
upon geography, — the obliquity of the ecliptic, and its influ- 
ence upon the seasons, the variation in the length of day and 
night according to the latitude, the appearance of certain stars 
above the horizon from the same cause, and so on. And he 
correctly argues in favour of the globular figure of the earth, 
from the manner in which ships, lights, and high land dis- 
appear below the horizon.® The same thing is shown, he adds. 


* ii, 108, §247. He terms it 
prohum ausum, verum ita siibtili argu- 
mentatioBe comprehensiiin, ut pxideat 
non credere.’* 

His statement that it was generally 
adopted (quern cunctis probari video) is 
conimned by the manner in which it 
is referred to by Vitruvius (de ArcM- 
tectura, i, 6, § 9) as a conclusion uni- 
versally recognized. The different 
estimate formed by Posidonius would 
appear therefore to liave been either 
overlooked or discredited. 


® Concerning the difficulty raised by 
these words, see Chapter XVII. p, 3, 
note. 

Mi. 3, §7. 

^ ii. 8, § 28. “ Xec cum suo quseque 
homine orta moriuntur, nec aiiquem 
extingui decidua significant.’* This is 
the first allusion I have found to the 
beautiful superstition, of which such 
poetical use has been made in the well- 
known song of Beranger, “ Les etoiles 
qui filent.*’ 

Mi. 65, §164. 
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by tke fact that certain stars and constellations are visible in 
some countries and not in others. Thus the Great Bear is not 
visible in the land of the Troglodytes (Ethiopia) or the neigh- 
bouring parts of Egypt, nor is the bright star called Canopus 
visible in Italy or the Euxine, while at Alexandria it rises the 
fourth part of a sign above the horizon, but at Ehodes it 
only just skirts it.® The Great Bear in like manner began 
to set at Ehodes, and still more at Alexandria, while at Meroe 
it was only visible during a short period of the year. 

In another passage he correctly describes the gradual 
lengthening of the solstitial day, from Meroe where the 
longest day was only 12-|- hours, to fourteen hours at Alex- 
andria, fifteen in Italy, and seventeen in Britain, where, he 
adds, the lightness of the summer nights already promises 
that which is proved by reasoning, that the parts of the earth 
nearest the pole have six months continual day in summer, 
and in like manner six months continual night in winter.^ 
Here his reasoning is perfectly sound, but when he adds that 
Pytheas the Massilian writes that this is actually the case in 
Thule, an island six days’ voyage to the north of Britain, it is 
almost certain that he either misconceived or misrepresented 
his authority.® 

It would be interesting to know whether this was also the 
case when he cites from Onesicritus and other writers state- 
ments concerning the astronomical appearances in India, 
which are almost as erroneous as that just quoted concerning 
Thule. The shadow falling to the south— a fact which can of 
course only occur within the tropics, and even there for a short 


^1170, §178. 

1 Ibid. 75, § 186. 

2 ii. 75, § 187 ; iv. 16, § 104. “Quod 
fieri in insula Thule Pytheas Massili- 
ensis scripsit.’’ See Chapter XV. 
Note H, p. 613. The still stranger 
assertion that, ‘‘according to some,’’ 
the same thing took place in the island 
of Mona, ‘‘about 200 miles from Ga- 
malodunum, a town of Britain,” is a 
striking instance of the utterly un- 


critical character of Pliny's mind, 
which could think such absurdities 
worthy of insertion, without even a 
passing word of refutation. It seems 
not impossible that this misconception 
may have arisen from the passage of 
Caesar (P. G. v. 13), where, after de- 
scribing Mona, he speaks of the astro- 
nomical phenomena reported to occur 
in other islands not far from Britain. 
See Chapter XIX. p. 128. 
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period only, ‘antil one approaches the equator, is stated to have 
been observed PaUala during the stay of Alexander’s fleet ; 
and the same statement is repeated concerning other places in 
the northern parts of India, known to the Greeks, all alike 
outside the tropics. Here it appears more probable that the 
erroneous or exaggerated accounts were really found by Pliny 
in his original authorities : ^ but there are unfortunately 
abundant proofs throughout his work how careless he was in 
the use of his materials, and how little pains he took to ascer- 
tain the true meaning of the authors whose works he had 
consulted, and whose authority he cites. A single passage 
will sufficiently exemplify this. 

§ 8. After stating in accordance with the view generally 
established in his time, that the earth was surrounded by a 
complete belt of water, so that the inhabited portion of it was 
bounded on all sides by the ocean, he adds, that this was no 
longer a matter of proof by argument, but had been established 
by direct investigation.^ ^^Prom Gades to the Columns of 
Hercules ” (he tells us) " aroimd the shores of Spain and Gaul, 
the whole of the west is at the present day well known to 
navigators. The Northern Ocean was also navigated for the 
greater part under the auspices of Augustus, his fleet having 
coasted round Germany to the Cimbrian Promontory, and from 
thence looked out upon a boundless sea, which was reported 
to extend to the region of Scythia and the parts chilled by 
excess of moisture. For which reason ” (he observes) it is most 
improbable that the sea should be wanting where there is the 
greatest amount of moisture.^ Beyond that again, the wffiole 
coast from the East, and from the Indian Sea, extending round 
in the same latitude to the Caspian, was navigated by the 
Macedonian fleets under the reign of Seleucus and Antiochus. 
In the neighbourhood of the Caspian also many shores of the 


® See this point discussed in a note 
to the Vovage of Nearchns, Chapter 
XIIL Note E, p. 535, 

* “Nec argumentis hoc investigan- 


dnm, sed jam experimentis cognitum,” 
ii. 66, § 166. 

® No further development is found 
in Pliny of this strange speculation. 
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ocean have been explored, and but little is wanting for the 
whole of the north on both sides to have been visited by navi- 
gators, But as if to leave no room for conjecture, the Palus 
Mseotis affords a strong argument [of the proximity of such a 
sea], whether it be, as many believe, an inlet of the ocean, or 
a back-water (restagnatio), separated from it by a narrow strip 
of land. On the other side, beginning from Gades on the west, 
a large part of the southern coast around Mauretania is at the 
present day frequented by navigators. The greater part of 
this southern sea and of the eastern coast was made known by 
the victories of Alexander, as far as the Arabian Gulf, in 
which, when Oaius Caesar the son of Augustus held the com- 
mand, portions of wrecks are said to have been recognized as 
derived from ships of Spanish origin. And while the power of 
Carthage was at its height, Hanno made the passage round 
from Gades to the borders of Arabia, and left a written account 
of his voyage; as did also Himilco, who was sent out at the 
same time to explore the outer coasts of Europe.® Moreover 
Cornelius Nepos states that within his own time a certain 
Eudoxus, seeking to escape from king [Ptolemy] Lathyrus, set 
out from the Arabian Gulf and accomplished the passage to 
Gades, and long before him Caelius Antipater asserts that he 
had seen a merchant who had sailed from Spain to Ethiopia 
for the sake of trade.” He then repeats the story told by 
Cornelius Nepos of the Indians who had been driven by storms 
round the northern shores of Asia and Europe to the coast of 
Germany.^ 

It would be difficult to find a stronger instance of the pro- 
miscuous manner in which Pliny raked together his materials, 
or of the total want of critical judgement, or even common 
accuracy with which he made use of them. We have already 

® This is the first mention we find of cnssed when we come to the work of 
the voyage of Himilco, and the only AYienns, to whom we are indebted for 
notice of it that occurs in Pliny, though what little knowledge we possess con- 
his name, as well as that of Hanno, is cerning it. 

found in the list of his authorities for ^ ii. 67, §§ 167-170, See Chapter 
the book. The subject will he dis- XXIII. p. 364. 
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seen what was the real extent of the exploration of the northern 
coasts of Europe under Augustus ; but on this point at least 
Pliny only reflected the popular impression of his time^ con- 
firmed by the statement of Augustus himself.® With regard 
to the alleged voyage of the Macedonians from the Indian 
Ocean to the Caspian, we have also seen what was the real 
foundation of the story, and how carefully Strabo distinguishes 
the assertion of Patrocles that it was possible, from the popular 
idea that it had been actually accomplished. In like manner 
the statements concerning the voyages of Hanno and Eudoxus 
are altogether perverted and misinterpreted ; while the story 
of the Indians told by Cornelius Nepos must be in great part, 
if not altogether, a fiction, and the supposed discovery of the 
figure-heads of Spanish ships in the Bed Sea recalls the similar 
tale told by Eudoxus, of which it is probably only a repetition. 
The strange argument derived from the supposed proximity of 
the Palus Mseotis, is one of those curious instances of subtle 
arguments based upon no foundation at all, which are not un- 
commonly found in the later Greek writers. But it is singular 
that Pliny did not see how completely this hypothesis was at 
variance with the well-known fact that the Tanais flowed into 
the Palus Mseotis, and with his own statement that it had 
its sources in the Ehipaean Mountains, far to the north of 
that sea.® 

§ 9. The notices collected by Pliny concerning earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, and other physical phenomena, are not 
without value, some of his facts being otherwise unknown. 
But his philosophical remarks and conclusions are of the most 
futile character, and we find no trace of the sagacious observa- 
tion of Strabo, who pointed out the obvious signs of volcanic 
action in countries where no outbreaks of the kind had been 
recorded, and thus led the way to the acknowledgement of the 
important part borne by these forces in remodelling the surface 
of the globe. 


• See Chapter XX. p. 190. 


® iv. 12, § 78. 
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With regard to the height of mountains— an importaiit branch 
of physical geography generally neglected by ancienl writers 
— he quotes the statement of Dicsearchus, that Pelion, which 
was the highest mountain he had measured, did not exceed 
1250 paces (6250 feet) in perpendicular altitude; but adds 
that some of the highest summits of the Alps rose with a con- 
tinuous slope for a distance of not less than fifty miles.^ 
Elsewhere he speaks of the elevation of Mount Heemus as 
attaining to six Eoman miles.^ But probably he does not in 
either case mean to represent this as the perpendicular alti- 
tude.® It would be curious to know on what foundation a 
writer named Fabianus (whom he cites as his authority) had 
arrived at the conclusion that the greatest depth of the sea was 
fifteen stadia.^ 

§ 10. Pliny concludes his second book with a discussion of 
the various measurements that had been given of the length 
and breadth of the inhabited portion of the earth. Adopting, 
as we have seen, the general conclusion of the Greek geogra- 
phers, that this w'as surrounded on all sides by the ocean, so as 
to constitute in fact a great island, he adopted also their view, 
that its greatest length from east to west much exceeded its 
breadth from north to south. In repeating the estimates that 
had been formed of its dimensions, it is remarkable that he 


1 ii. 65, § 162. 

2 iv. II, § 41. It is more strange 
that he should describe Saoce, the , 
central peak of Samothrace, which is 
really only 5240 feet high, and far 
inferior to the neighbouring Athos, as 
ten rmles in height. Ibid. 12, § 76. 

® This appears to me certainly to be 
the natural construction of the first 
passage, where he says : “ Mihi ineerta 
hseo videtur conjectatio, haud ignaro 
quosdam Alpinm vertices longo traotu 
nec breviore quinquagiota milhum 
passuum adsurgere.” But the words 
have been frequently understood as 
iru plying that this was their actual 
height, or perpendicular elevation ; an 
absurdity that we have no right to 


force upon our author, when his words 
will fairly admit of another meaning. 

* “ Altissimum mare xv stadiorum 
Fabianus tradit.’^ ii. 102, § 223. This 
Fabianus is doubtless the same author 
whom he quotes in one of his latest 
books under the name of Papirius 
Fabianus, and terms “naturae rerum 
peritissimus ” (xxxvi. 15, § 125). He 
was a friend of the elder Seneca, and 
published many works of a philo- 
sophical, as well as others of a rhe- 
torical character. Posidonius, as we 
have seen, estimated the greatest depth 
of the Mediterranean at 1000 fathoms, 
equal to ten stadia. (See Chapter 
XVIII. p. 98.) 
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altogetker omits those given by Eratosthenes, wMcb a 
fully discussed by Strabo, and contents himself with giving 
the statements of Artemidorus, and comparing with them 
those of Isidorus.® The former have been already fully dis- 
cussed.® The value of Isidorus as an authority we have no 
means of estimating: and Pliny merely gives his general 
results, without any details of the calculation on which they 
were founded. It appears that he estimated the total length 
of the world from India to Gades at 9818 Eoman miles, 
(78,544 stadia), while Artemidorus made it only 8568 miles, or 
68,545 stadia: while in regard to its breadth, he made an 
addition of not less than 1250 miles to the north, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the parallel of Thule, a proceeding 
that is justly censured by Pliny as a mere conjecture,^ but he 
adds that the extent of the territory occupied by the Sarma- 
tians towards the north was undoubtedly very great.® 

He concludes with referring to the measurement of the cir- 
cumference of the earth, by Eratosthenes ; but cannot refrain 
from adding a foolish story, which he himself discredits, of a 
certain Dionysodorus, a mathematician of Melos, in whose tomb 
was found a letter stating that after his death he had pene- 
trated to the centre of the earth, and that the distance was 
42,000 stadia. (!)® As this would be the radius corresponding 
(in round numbers) to a circumference of 252,000 stadia — it is 
evident that the fiction was invented in order to support the 
received calculation of this measurement. It seems not im- 


® This Isidorus is probably identical 
with the author of the little work(2Ta0- 
fio\ n^eiKoi) still extant under the name 
of Isidorus of Oharax, but the state* 
ments in question must have been 
taken from another work. See Chapter 
XX. p. 164. 

® See Chapter XVIII. p. 64. 

^ Qu8b conjectura divinationis est.** 
ii. 108, § 246. It is evident that Isidorus 
followed the same general view as Era* 
tosthenes, in thus carrying the conti- 
nent of Europe far to the north, to cor- 
respond with the assumed latitude of 


Thule. But his addition is so large as 
to be unintelligible, if the figures given 
by Pliny are correct. 

® He seems even to think that it 
might not be less extensive than the 
estimate given by Isidorus — “ Ego non 
minore quam proximo dicto spatio, Sar- 
matarum fines nosci intelligo,” I c. In 
adopting this view he must have en- 
tirely forgotten his own argument for 
the proximity of the Falus Mseotis to 
the Northern Ocean. 

« ii 109, § 248, 
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probable that the statement as to the distance had really been 
) made by Dionysodorus, and the story afterwards perverted 

into the strange form in which it is repeated by Pliny. 


Section 2. — JDeseriptive Geograjphy» 

§ 1, Pliny next proceeds to the detailed description of the 
( different countries of the world. Here he follows an order 

different from that of Mela, but scarcely less inconvenient. 
h Beginning from the Strait of Gades (as he calls that of Gib- 

raltar) he follows the northern coast of the Mediterranean, 
describing the parts of Spain and Gaul adjoining that sea ; 
then the western portions of Italy, down to the Bruttian Pro- 
montory and Locri ; after which he gives a brief account of all 
the islands in this western portion of the Mediterranean, 
including Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily : then he returns along 
^ the coast of the Adriatic, describing the eastern portions of 

Italy, with Cisalpine Gaul and Venetia, and in connection with 
- these the Alpine nations, including the Ehsetians and Vinde- 

licians. Thence he descends along the opposite coast of the 
Adriatic through Libumia and Dalmatia, both of which he 
includes in Illyricum, to the Acroceraunian Promontory, which 
he considers as the limit of the second section of southern 
Europe he then adds a brief account of the provinces of the 
interior, Horicum, Pannonia, and Mcesia, and notices a few of 
■ the islands on the Illyrian coast The fourth book begins with 

a long and detailed, but extremely unsatisfactory, description 

^ Here he is certainly following a 
Mud of geographical arrangement ; for 
he begins with telling ns that the sea 
indents Europe with many recesses, 
but especiaUy with four principal gulfs 
(sinus), iii. 1, § 5. The first of these 
he conceives as extending from the 
promontory of Oalpe in Spain to that 
of Locri (Leucopetra) in Italy; the 
second, from the same promontory to 
that of Acroceraunia ; and the third, 


from thence to the Hellespont. “ Ter- 
tins Europse sinus Acrocerauniis in- 
cipit montibus, finitur Hellesponto.*’ 
In what sense the term “sinus” 
can possibly be applied to this portion 
of the Mediteiranean it is difScnlt to 
conceive. Had he taken either of 
the southern promontories of the Pe- 
loponnese it would have furnished 
something like a natural limit. 
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of Greece, followed by Macedonia and Tbrace to tbe Helles- 
pont : then follows a very long and minute enumeration of the 
Greek islands ; after which he returns to Thrace, describing 
the coasts of the Euxine and the adjoining nations, the Getm 
and Scythians, as far as the Palus Mseotis and the Tanais, in 
connection with which he repeats the fable of the Ehipaean 
Mountains and the Hyperboreans. Thence he crosses these 
mountains^ — which he evidently pictured to himself as a range 
running parallel with the ocean, and bounding the European 
Scythians to the north — ^to the shores of the Northern Ocean, 
and follows these westward back to Gades. His notices of the 
coasts and islands of the Northern Ocean are, as might be 
expected, very few and scanty, and even those of Germany 
singularly meagre. The same is the case also with Britain and 
Ireland, which he next mentions, while he is of course able to 
give a copious list of the towns and tribes of the external pro- 
vinces of Gaul and Spain, as he returns along their coasts to 
Gades and the Straits from whence he set out. 

§ 2. There was doubtless no province of the Eoman Empire 
with which Pliny was more familiar, or concerning which he 
had better means of information, than Spain, in which he had 
himself filled the office of Procurator, or civil governor.® But 
for that very reason we are the more struck with the extremely 
imperfect character of the description he has left us, considered 
in a geographical point of view. In fact, he can hardly be said 
to have given us any geographical account of it at all ; a 
deficiency the more striking as the strange manner in which 
he has, by the arrangement already explained, divided it into 
two portions, rendered it particularly necessary to give a good 


® This is his own expression: “Exe- 
unclnm deinde est, nt extern Europse 
dicantur, transgressisque Biphms mon- 
ies littus Oceani septemtrionalis . , , 
legendnm/* iv. 13, § 94. It is evident, 
therefore, that these visionary monn- 
tains had as definite a place in Pliny’s 
conception of the geography of Europe 
as the Alps or the Balkan. 


® See above, p. 372. The exact date 
and duration of his government is un- 
certain. But he appears not to have 
returned to Borne till the reign of Ves- 
pasian, about A.D. 73. 

No allusion is found in his work to 
his having any special sources of in- 
formation on this account. 
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general ontline of the whole. But such an outline is wholly 
3 wanting. The whole country had in the time of Pliny been 

completely brought under the Eoman system of administration, 
and had been divided for administrative and judicial purposes 
into districts (conventus juridici), each of which had its chief 
town or capital, to which all the surrounding towns and native 
tribes were subject. This division has been made by Pliny (in 
this as in many other cases) the basis of his description, and 
k such a choice was well adapted for a mere statistical enumera- 

tion of the names of places, which is in fact for the most part 
all that he has given us, accompanied with a notice of the 
municipal condition of those which possessed any peculiar 
privileges, as colonies, municipalities of Eoman citizens, &c. 
All this affords excellent material for the political statistics of 
the Eoman Empire, and the great number of names that he 
enumerates is of use to the topographer in modern times, who 
is often enabled to identify them without any geographical 
k indications from their being still preserved in very little altered 

form.*^ Nor does he omit to mention briefly, with regard to all 
i;; the great rivers of the peninsula —the Iberus, Durius, Tagus, 

Bsetis, &c. — both where they take their rise and the nations or 
cities by which they flow. But no attempt is made to com- 
bine these separate notices, or to show the connection and 
boundaries of the river-systems of Spain ; while of its moun- 
tain chains, with the exception of the Pyrenees, he has given 
us no particulars at all. Imperfect as were the notions pos- 
sessed by Strabo of the physical geography of the Iberian 
peninsula, they were decidedly superior to those which are 
r furnished us by Pliny, though the latter had far ampler mate- 

rials for the topographical and detailed description of the 

^ The copious lists given by Pliny of forming the second volume of the new 
the cities and “populi** of Spain are Corpus Imcriptionum Ij(itinarum, and 
examined and compared with those containing the inscripti. ns found in 
furnished by other authors, by M. Spain, has for the first time placed the 
Helss (Bescription Generate des Mm- comparative geography of the Iberian 
nates Antiques de VEspagne, 4to Paris, peninstila on a securely established 
1870), whose work, in conjunction with footing, 
that of M. Hiibner, published in 1869, 
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cotmtry. Even these he has presented to us in so crude a fonn^ 
and so ill-arranged, that it would be difficult, if not impossible, 
to represent on a map this mass of incoherent and often con- 
tradictory details. 

One of the few points in which he shows a knowledge of 
the peninsula in advance of that of Strabo, is in regard to the 
Pyrenees, which he rightly conceived as having their direction 
from east to north-west,® instead of from south to north, and 
thus rendering the northern side of the peninsula shorter than 
the southern or that facing the Mediterranean. He is also the 
first author who attaches due importance to the projection 
formed on the west coast by the great headland north of 
Lisbon, now known as Cabo da Roca, or the Rock of Lisbon ; 
though he has fallen into a strange confusion by supposing 
this to have been the headland called by Greek writers 
Artabrum.® At the same time he exaggerates the case where 
he makes it the limit between the two sides of the peninsula, 
and reduces the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent), which 
had occupied so prominent a place with all the earlier 
geographers, to a merely secondary position. 

§ 3. With Gaul his acijuaintance is far less complete ; with 
the exception of the province of Gallia Harbonensis facing the 


* “Ipsa Pyrenssi juga ab exoiiii 
seqTiinoctiali fusa in occasum brumalem^ 
breviores latere septentrionali qnam 
meridiano Hispanias faciunt.*’ iv*. 20, 
§ 110 . 

® Mela first mentions this promon- 
tory tinder the name of Magnum (iii 1, 
§ 7). Pliny says of it: “escurrit de- 
lude in altum vasto cornu promon- 
torium, quod aliqui Artabrum appella- 
vere, aiii Magnum, multi Olisiponense, 
ab oppido, terras, maria, coeliim dis- 
criminans” (iv. 21, § 113). No dottbt 
can exist as to the promontory of wMeh 
he means to speak, from the last name 
applied to it, as well as from his placing 
it south of the Durius (Douro). But 
it seems almost certain that be has 
erroneously applied to it what Artemi- 
dorus said of the Artabran Promontory 


(Cape Finisterre, the Nerium of Strabo, 
to which Pliny in common with Mela 
gives the name of Celticum). The 
words which follow: “Illo finitur 
Hispanise latns et a circuitu ejus incipit 
frons : septentrio hinc oceanusque Gal- 
licus, occasus illinc et oceanus Atian- 
ticus,” are certainly applicable only to 
Cape Finisterre. There is evidently 
pme great confusion in the matter, but 
in the absence of the earlier autho- 
rities it is impossible to say with cer- 
tainty how much is the fault of Pliny 
and what may be due to the Greek 
writers. At the same time, with his 
improved means of information, he 
ou^bt in any case to have rectified 
their errors and cleared up the question, 
which he has not done. 
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Mediterranean^ wbich is on the whole well described/ though 
as nsiial wanting in clearness of arrangement. But here both 
the names of the principal tribes, and of the large towns that 
had grown up under the long continued Eoman rule, were so 
well known, that it was of little consequence in what order 
they were mentioned. Yet we miss even here the description 
of the peculiar characters of the coast and the vast marshes 
and lagunes formed by the Ehone and other rivers, which 
constitute so remarkable a physical feature of this portion 
of Gaul. Of the province generally he tells us that in its 
productions and culture, as well as the civilization and wealth 
of its inhabitants, it was become rather a part of Italy than a 
province J 

Of the remainder of Gaul, or the provinces verging on the 
Ocean, he disposes in a very summary manner. After briefly 
indicating the division into three provinces, or rather into 
three nations — the Belgm, Celtse, and Aquitani — in which he 
follows the divisions marked out by Caesar rather than those 
of the Eoman provinces of his day, though he appears to 
regard them as identical — ^he proceeds simply to enumerate 
the ‘^^populi,’’ tribes or districts, included in each division. 
Of these he furnishes us with a very complete list, including 
all those mentioned by Caesar, and a considerable number 
more, the names of which he probably derived from Agrippa, 
whose personal administration of Gaul must have given him a 
thorough acquaintance with the country. But beyond this 
bare list of names Pliny gives us no information at all. He 
hardly mentions even any of the towns, some of which had 
certainly in his time attained to considerable importance; and 
none of the rivers, except those which in his day, like the 


^ Agronim cultu, Yirortim mo- 
rumque dignatione, amplitudine opum, 
nulli provinciarum postferenda, brevi- 
terqu© Italia verius quam proviooia^ 
(iii. 4, § 31). He describes this pro- 
vince as bounded on the north, and 
separated from the other provinces of 


Gaxd by the Mons Cebenna and the 
Jnra. It would thus include the Hel- 
vetians ; though Pliny himself enume- 
rates that people in Gallia Belgica (iv. 
17, § 106), to which they were certainly 
annexed for administrative purposes. 
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Seqnana and Gammiia, formed the boundaries of the pro- 
rinces, with the single exception of the Loire (Ligeris), which 
he terms flnmen clarum,” ® but without giving us any par- 
ticulars as to its origin or course.® Almost the only point of a 
strictly geographical character which he condescends to notice 
is the projection of the peninsula of Bretagne, occupied by the 
Gsismii, which he describes as running out into the Ocean, so 
that its circuit was not less than 625 Eoman miles, though the 
breadth of the neck or isthmus joining it to the mainland was 
only 125 miles. But even here the manner in which this 
statement is introduced is such as would be unintelligible, 
were we not able to compare it with other authorities, and 
acquainted with the real facts of the case.^ It is strange also 
that he appears to apply the name of Armorica, which as we 
have seen was in use in Caesar’s time as a general appellation 
for the nations of Bretagne, to the Aquitanians of the south- 
west.® 

§ 4. Pliny’s account of Italy is unquestionably in some 
respects one of the most valuable parts of his work, at the 
same time that it affords a characteristic example of its 
principal defects. He appears indeed at first to rise to the 
dignity of his subject, and breaks out into an enthusiastic 
panegyric upon the natural advantages of the country, which 
recalls the well-known passage in the Georgies of Yirgil.® 
He apologizes at the same time for the imperfect manner in 
which he is compelled to treat so attractive a theme, and to 
run over in a cursory way what would be a subject for volumes. 
But having said this, he lapses at once into a mere enumeration 
of names, resembling that which he has given us for Gaul and 


* iv.l8,§107. 

® He however mentions the Araris, 
Isara and Druentia, as tributaries of 
the Ehone ; which he describes in con- 
nection with the Eoman province, iii 
4, §33. 

^ iv. 18, § 107. He terms it ‘‘penin- 
sulam spectatiorem excurrentem in 
Oceanum a fine Osismiorum.” 


* ‘Mnde ad Pyrensei mentis exenrsum 
Aquitanica, Aremorica ante dicta (iv. 
17, § 105). It can scarcely be doubted 
that he here means the same name 
with the Armoricans of O^Bsar, and 
that he has erroneously transferred the 
name to a different part of Gaul. 

^ Plin. E, N, iii. .5, §§ 39-42. Com- 
pare Virgil, Georg, ii. 136-176. 
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Spain. Here again, as miglit be expected, be bad excellent 
materials, bis description of Italy being based (as be Mmself 
tells ns) npon tbe official record of Angnstns, when be divided 
Italy into eleven ‘^regions”: an administrative division of 
wbicb we learn tbe particulars only from Pliny, tbongb it 
continued in use for official purposes down to tbe time of 
Constantine.^ There can be no doubt that bis lists of the 
towns or communities included in each region were taken from 
tbe same official source, and may therefore be relied on as 
authentic, except in so far as their names may have been 
disfigured by copyists. But such a document was of course 
originally intended as a statistical, not a geographical, survey ; 
and though Pliny has so far departed from it, as to describe 
tbe regions in geographical order, beginning with Liguria, 
and ending with Venetia and Istria, and even in the detailed 
enumeration of the towns, to follow as far as possible the lines 
of sea-coast, he has hardly attempted to give anything like a 
real geographical description, either of the peninsula itself, or 
of the several portions of it.^ 

§ 5. Even his notice of the great chain of the Apennines^ — 
the backbone of the peninsula, which determines its whole 
configuration, is so brief and summary as to convey scarcely 
any information,® and is very far inferior to the clear and 
characteristic sketch given by Strabo. With regard to the 


^ See Marqnardt’s Handhucli der 
M&mischen Alterthumer, vol. xii. part 1, 
pp. 57-64. 

® He has Mmself described to us iu 
this instance the course that he has 
pursued. “Qua in re prsefari neces- 
sarium est, auctorem nos Divum Augus- 
turn secuturos, descriptionemque ab eo 
factam Bali® to tins in regiones xi sed 
ordine eo, qui littorum tractu fiet; mr- 
bium quidem Yicinitates ordiiiatione 
utique pr®postera servari non posse ; 
itaque interior! in parte digestionem 
in litteras ejusdem nos secuturos, colo-^ 
niarum mentione signata quas ille in 
eo prodidit numero.’* iii. 5, § 46. 

® After describing the coast of Li- 


guria from the Varus to the Macra, he 
adds : “ A tergo autem supra dictorum 
omnium Apeiminus mons Itali® am- 
plissimus, perpetuis jugis ab Alpibus 
tendens ad Siculum fretum*' (iii. 5, 
§ 48). This is literally all that he tells 
us concerning the position or direction 
of this celebrated chain. 

He does not even fix the point where 
the Alps ended and the Apennines 
began, though it would appear inci- 
dentally (iii. 19, § 132) that he accepted 
the received view, adopted also by 
Strabo, which placed the point of 
junction at Vada Sabbata (Vado near 
Savona). 
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Bortliem provinces of Italy again, he has wholly failed to give 
us any distinct account of the great valley, or rather plain, of 
the Po, with its broad extent of alluvial land, and the two 
mountain chains bounding it on either side like two great 
lines of rampart— -a natural picture which one would have 
thought no one looking at it with an observant eye could 
have failed to seize. He has, however, given us a detailed 
description of the river Padus itself, from its sources in the 
Mons Vesulus (Monte Viso), which he calls the highest summit 
of the Alps,^ to its mouths in the Adriatic, of which he has 
given us some interesting particulars, not to be found else- 
where.^ He has also enumerated correctly its principal 
affluents from both sides : and in another passage has con- 
nected those on the Alpine side with the lakes from which they 
flow.^ The importance of this great river in a geographical 
point of view was indeed enhanced in the time of Pliny by 
its having been adopted by Augustus as the boundary through- 
out its whole course between the Eegions into which Northern 
Italy was divided : Gallia Transpadana and Venetia on the 
north, Liguria and Gallia Oispadana on the south. 

Of the Tiber in like manner he has given us a copious 
account, as was naturally to be expected from its special 
interest to an inhabitant of Eome. But he contents himself 
on the other hand with a bare mention of the Arno, as flowing 
by Florence ^ : and notices in an equally cursory manner the 
Liris (Garigliano) and the Yulturnus. In like manner his 


^ ‘‘Padus a gremio Vesuli montis 
celsissimrun in cacumen Alpxum elati 
. . . profluens.^* Tlie notion that the 
Monte Viso was the highest summit of 
the Alps continued to be entertained 
down to a late period, and is not sur- 
prising, on account of the prominent 
position it assumes, when viewed from 
the plains of Italy. In like manner 
the Canigou was long supposed to be 
the highest summit of the Pyrenees, 
s m.l5,§118. 

® “Adduam Larins, Ticinum Ver- 
banus, Mincium Benacus, Ollium Sebi- 


nus, Lambrum Eupilis.*' iii. 19, § 131. 
It appears at first strange that while he 
mentions the Lago d’Iseo (Sebinus), 
and even the little Lago di Pasiano 
(Enpilis), he has omitted the much 
more important Lake of Lugano, but 
the reason doubtless is that this lake 
does not give rise to a separate river, 
its waters being carried off by a short 
course into the Lago Maggiore (Ver- 
banus). 

V “ Florentine prmfluenti Arno appo- 
siti.” iii. 5, § 52, 
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accomt of Campania, though ushered in with a rhetorical 
flourish in praise of its fertility, contains in reality no 
description of the peculiar natural conformation of the pro- 
vince, of the volcanic phenomena with which it had so long 
been associated, or even of the beautiful gulf which had not 
yet been disfigured by the eruptions of Yesuvius.^ 

§ 6. Altogether it must be said that although his description 
of Italy — ^if this term can be applied at aU to the bare 
catalogue of names which he has furnished us— supplies useful 
materials to the topographer fcom the great number of such 
names that he has brought together, and from the certainty 
that these are in the main authentic, and correctly assigned to 
their respective Eegions, it would have been difficult to 
compile one which should throw less light upon the real 
geography of the peninsula. Nor is it more satisfactory in its 
relation to historical geography. It was impossible indeed to 
ignore altogether the changes that had taken place in this 
respect : the tribes and nations that had passed away, or been 
replaced by others, and the towns that had figured as im- 
portant cities in the early ages of Eome, but which had wholly 
ceased to exist in the time of Pliny. But these changes are 
indicated so concisely, or so mixed up in a confused mass with 
others, that they have seldom any real historical value. In 
the case of Latium itself, where so large a number of these 
early towns had been absorbed by the increasing greatness of 
Eome, he gives a list of not less than fifty-three cities (clara 
oppida), which had ceased to exist, including places like 
Antemnse, OaBnina, and Corioli, which figure conspicuously in 
the early Eoman history, mixed up with names utterly un- 
known, and probably derived only from ancient rituals, like 
that of the Septimontium at Eome.^ 


^ “ Pulcherrimus sinus,” as it is justly 
termed by Tacitus, “antequam Vesu- 
vius mons ardescens faciem loci ver- 
teret.” (Tac. AwwaZ. iv. 67.) 

® iii. 5, § 70. Ita ex antique Datio 
Liii populi interiere sine vestigiis.’* 


The last expression is no doubt not 
intended to imply that there were no 
ruins left, but some of the sites enume- 
rated could hardly have been uninha- 
bited in Pliny’s time. 
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At the same time he accepts without hesitation the assertion 
of an author named Licinius Mucianns — a contemporary of his 
own— -that there had once been twenty-four other towns on the 
site then occupied by the Pontine Marshes^: as well as the 
not less astounding conclusion that Theophrastus still 

described the insulated promontory of Circeii (Monte Circello) 
'as an island, and stated its dimensions, therefore the whole of 
the intervening space by which it was joined to the mainland 
had been ‘‘added to Italy” since the year in which that 
author wrote ® (u.o. 440). Uncritical as this conclusion would 
have been, had Theophrastus really made the statement, it 
becomes ten times more so when we find, from the passage 
which is still extant, that Theophrastus said nothing of the 
hind, but correctly described “the Circeium” as a lofty pro- 
montory, which was said hy the inhabitants to have been once an 
island, but had become united to the mainland by the alluvial 
deposits of rivers.® This is only one instance out of many of 
the strange manner in which Pliny misconceived or mis- 
interpreted the authorities he had so diligently collected. 

§ 7. His account of the two great islands of Sardinia and 
Corsica is singularly meagre. After stating with tolerable 
correctness the length and breadth of Corsica and its distance 
from the mainland of Etruria, he tells us that it contained 
eighteen “ civitates”— meaning of course tribes or communities, 
not cities — and two colonies, Mariana and Aleria, the one 
founded by Marius, the other by Sulla. And this is ah ! Not 
a word of its mountain ranges, so conspicuous to any one that 
had sailed over the Tyrrhenian Sea : or of the vast forests that 


* A Circeis pains Pomptina est, 
qnem locnin xxiv nrbium fuisse 
Mucianns ter consul prodidit/' iii. 5, 
59. Some MSS. have xxxiii. It is 
diiS cult to understand what misconcep- 
tion could have given rise to this strange 
statement, no trace of which is found 
in any other authority. The fact of 
Mucianns having been three times 
consul is curiously introduced, as if it 
added to his authority upon such a 


point. 

® Ibid. § 58, ‘‘Theophrastus . . . 
Circeiorum insulm mensuram posuit 
stadia octoginta, in eo volumin© quod 
scripsit Nicodoro Atheniensium magis- 
tratu, qui fuit Urbis nostrm cccgxl 
anno. Quidquid est ergo terrarum 
prsBter decern millia passunm prope 
ambitus, adnexum insulae post eum 
annum accessit Italiae.” 

® Theophrast. BisL Plant v. 8, § 3. 
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rendered it shaggy and savage/’ as it was forcibly termed by 
Tbeopbrastns ^ : or of the wildness of its inhabitants, resulting 
from these physical peculiarities. Of Sardinia he tells us little 
more. Though Ms measurements of its dimensions are much 
more accurate than those of Strabo, he gives us no general idea 
of the country, and does not even mention its unhealthiness, for 
which it was almost proverbial among the Eomans in his time.® 
With Sicily he was of course much better acquainted : and 
here his detailed enumeration of the towns of the island is the 
more interesting, because we have the opportunity of com- 
paring it with the lists given by Cicero in Ms Verrine orations, 
to which we are indebted for so much interesting information 
concerning the topography of the island. But as usual he 
gives us little more, and even Ms passing allusions to the 
volcanic phenomena of -®tna and the JEolian Islands, which 
he could not well ignore altogether, are as meagre as possible. 
At the same time he enumerates the names of all the smaller 
islands near the coasts of Italy and Sicily, many of them mere 
rocks, wholly unworthy of notice. Nor has tMs list even the 
merit of accuracy, for in two instances he inserts the same 
island twice over ; one as Planaria, and again as Planasia : the 
other under the two different names of Osteodes and IJstica, 
both of wMch unquestionably refer to the same island.® 

§ 8. It is unnecessary to follow in detail the particulars that 
he has left us concerning the other countries of Europe that 
were in his time subject to the Eoman Empire. Those that had 
been long reduced under the usual form of provincial adminis- 
tration, as was the case with Illyricum and Dalmatia, furnished 
him with statistical details similar to those of Gaul and Spain ; 


waffay r)iv Sacrclay koI Sxrwep 

^ypia>jj.ey7}v Tn Flant- Y* Of 

* Thus Mela terms it “ fertilis et soli 
quam cceli melioris, atque ut fcecuuda 
ita psene pestilens *’ (ii. 7, § 123) and 
Martial uses its name as the very type 
of a deadly climate in medio Tibure 
Sardinia est Bpigr. iv. 60) Tacitus 
also tells us that a number of persons 


accused of Egyptian and Jewish super- 
stitions were transported to the island, 
where if they perished from the climate 
it would be little loss (^‘si ob gravita- 
tem cceli interissent, vile damnum/' 
Ann. it 85). It was thus looked 
on as a kind of Cayenne. 

® See the articles Plakasia and 
Osteodes in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Geogr, 
7ol.ii. 
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and lie lias grouped together the different tribes of these wild 
mountain regions, according to their division into conventns 
for administrative purposes. This affords us at least some 
approach towards a geographical arrangement ; but very few of 
the popnli ” thus enumerated can be identified. His geogra- 
phical knowledge of these provinces, as well as those extending 
from the Alps to the Danube— Rhaetia, Vindelicia, Noricum, 
and Pannonia — was however decidedly in advance of that 
possessed by any of the Greek writers : he was well informed 
concerning the tributaries of the Danube — ^the Save, the Drave, 
and the Oolapis (Kulpa), which joined the Save at Siscia : ^ 
and he justly censures the writers who had represented an arm 
of the Danube as flowing into the Adriatic and giving name to 
the peninsula of Istria.^ Moesia on the contrary, which had 
been lately incorporated in the Roman Empire, he disposes of 
in a very summary manner : and with Dacia and the provinces 
beyond the Danube which had not yet been brought under 
subjection, his acquaintance was so imperfect that he hardly 
mentions them at alL^ 

§ 9. There is hardly any portion of his work, which more 
strongly exemplifies ail the defects of Pliny’s method, and his 
utter want of conception of the task he had undertaken as a 
geographer, than his description of Greece— a country on 
which, as he himself tells us, he dwells at considerable length, 
on account of its ancient fame and literary celebrity. Hence 
he could not have wanted for good materials had he chosen to 
avail himself of them. But as usual he affords us no real 
description of the country, either geographical or physical, and 
presents us with nothing but a confused assemblage of names. 


^ Siscia, still called Siszek, had beea 
converted into a fortress by Augustus, 
and for some time afterwards continued 
to be one of the chief cities of Pannonia. 
It afterwards gradually declined, as 
Sirmium, lower down the Danube, rose 
into increasing importance. 

^ in. 18, §127. He adds with unusual 
emphasis: “Nullus enim ex Danuvio 


amnis in mare Hadriaticum effunditur.*' 
The contrary opinion, as we have seen, 
was still held by Cornelius Nepos and 
by Mela. See Chapter XXIII. p, 357. 

® He does not appear to have had 
any knowledge of the great river Theiss, 
or of the Carpathian mountains, the 
name of which appears for the first 
time in Ptolemy. 
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rendered even more confused and perplexing by tbe mixture of 
* those of different ages into one undistinguislied mass. We 

have seen that Strabo impaired the clearness of Ms geogra- 
phical account of Hellas by an excess of archaeological lore, 
and by needless discussions on the connection of the Homeric 
geography with that of his own time. But he took care at 
least to keep the two distinct, and if he devoted a dispro- 
portionate amount of space to such antiquarian disquisitions, 
I he did not omit to give us a clear geographical outline of each 

province and district of Greece. Pliny gives us no such 
t outline (beyond the trite comparison of the Peloponnese to a 

plane leaf), while the names which he heaps together in a con- 
fused jumble are some of them places that were still peopled 
and inhabited, some of them derived from the Homeric geo- 
graphy, that had long since disappeared, others merely obsolete 
or poetical names for the same towns that he enumerated under 
their later appellations. He had apparently in this instance 
i no official catalogue upon wMch to rely with regard to the 

existing state of things, and hence compiled at random from 
I his Greek authorities, with no intelligible criterion or rule of 

selection. 

For the northern coasts of the JEgean he presents us with a 
tolerable paraplus : but Ms enumeration of the islands in that 
and the Ionian Sea is again a mere dry nomenclature, inter- 
spersed with occasional statements of the distances from one to 
the other, but unaccompanied with any geographical indica- 
tions of their position: except in the case of the Cyclades, 
the arrangement of which in a kind of circle, with Delos as 
f its centre, had come to be regarded as one of the received 

points of geography.'^ But even here he was unable to adhere 
to any definite or intelligible order, and has confused his 

* According to Strabo (x. 5, § 2) at first twelve of them, but others were 
the Cyclades were not merely a geo- subsequently added. Strabo however 
graphical designation, but represented rejects the three insignificant islands 
an union for sacred purposes, who used of Frepesinthus, Oliarus, and Gyarus, 
to send sacrificial deputies {$mpoh) which were admitted by Artemidorus, 
and choral hands to Delos. There were and thus reduces the number to twelve. 
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enumeration by the introduction of obscure islets out of their 
place, and the omission of others of more importance where 
they would naturally be looked for.® 

§ 10. His accounts of the Euxine and its European shores 
is tolerably Ml and circumstantial, but as in other cases is 
obscured by the confusion arising from his mixing up names 
and statements derived from Herodotus or writers who followed 
him, with those of later authors who described a state of things 
wholly different. Thus we find him reintroducing the Panticapes 
as one of the rivers of Scythia, which he describes as separating 
the agricultural Scythians (Georgi) from the nomads — a state- 
ment derived from Herodotus and Ephorus : ® and he adds that 
some writers represented the Panticapes as a confluent of the 
Borysthenes below Olbia, while those better informed (diligen- 
tiores) called this confluent the Hypanis: ‘^so great was the 
error (he observes) of those who placed that river (the Hypanis) 
in Asia.’’ ^ But Strabo had correctly pointed out that there 
wm a river Hypanis on the Asiatic side of the Euxine (the 
modern Kuban) of the same name with that which fell into 
the Borysthenes.® That any doubt should exist in the time of 
Pliny with regard to the junction of the latter in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of such a flourishing commercial city as 
Olbiopolis, is utterly impossible, and his confusion of ideas can 
only be accounted for by the incoherent manner in which he 
has brought together his multifarious authorities. In like 
manner he introduces the rivers Hypacyris and Gerrhus, both 
of which are found in Herodotus,® but as Mr. Eawlinson ob- 


* Thus he names Prepesinthus— a 
mere islet situated between Oliaras and 
Siphnus, as if it lay between Seriphus 
and Oythnus— -and jumps from Myco- 
nus to Siphnus, returning afterwards 
to Oliarus, Paros, and Naxos, 

« See Chapter VL p. 185. 

^ ‘^Quidam Panticapen confluere 
infra Olbiam cum Borysthene tradunt, 
diligentiores Hypanira, tanto errore 
eorum qui ilium in Asiae parte prodi- 
dere.” iv. 13, § 83. 

® Strabo, xi. 2, § 9, p. 494-. 


® Herodot. iv. 65, 56. Not only does 
Pliny introduce these obscure names, 
which were certainly unknown in his 
day, but he mentions the Hypacyris 
twice over, once under the name of 
Pacyris, and again under that of Hy- 
pacaris, the form that is used by Mela 
(ii 1, § 4). Besides these he mentions 
also two rivers, which he calls the 
Acesinus and Buges, neither of which 
can he identified. His “ lacus Buges * ** 
is apparently the Putrid Sea. 
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serves defy identification' with any existing stream :” and 
certainly Pliny had no better means of identifying them. 
This part of Ms work indeed (like many others) does not 
represent the geography of any period in particular, but is 
a mere compilation mixed up of the past and present, and of 
names huddled together without anything like a clear con- 
ception of their position or geographical arrangement. 

This is still more the case with the enumeration of the 
Scythian tribes of the interior, where we find the names of 
nations familiar to the Augustan age, such as the Geloni and 
Agathyrsi, associated with others like the Thyssagetse and 
Budini, which were known only from Herodotus, and had been 
wholly ignored by Strabo and the other Greek geographers. 
It is still more inexcusable that he not only includes in his 
list the fabulous Arimaspians, but proceeds to give a full 
account of the Ehipaean Mountains, and the region where the 
air was perpetually filled with snow falling in great flakes like 
feathers. Beyond this lay the land of the Hyperboreans, of 
whom he gives a similar account to that of Mela, both in all 
probability derived from the same source.^ He afterwards (as 
already mentioned) crosses the Ehipaean mountains to the 
Northern Ocean,^ and follows its shores westward towards Spain 
and Gades. Of the nations in this part of Europe, and of the 
islands that adjoined its shores he admits his almost entire 
ignorance, but collects together a few scattered notices from 
Greek writers of an immensely large island called by Xenophon 
of Lampsacus Baltia and by Py theas Basilia of another called 


^ iv. 12, §§ 88-91. He indeed intro- 
duces the account of the Hyperboreans 
with an expression of doubt (si credi- 
mus) ; but at the end adds that there 
can be no doubt of their existence (nec 
licet dubitare de gente ea), on account 
of the fact, attested by many authors, 
of their having sent sacred oiferings to 
Delos. 

2 iv. 13, § 94. See above, p. 388. 

3 “ Xenophon Lampsacenus a littore 
Scytharum tridui navigatione insulam 


esse immensse magnitudinis Baltiam 
tradit, eandem Pytheas Basiliam nomi- 
nat.*' iv. 13, § 95. But in another 
passage (xxxvii. 2, § 35), where he 
quotes more fully the statement of 
Pytheas, he says that he called the 
island Abalus, while Timseus gave it 
thp name of Basilia. So little can we 
depend upon the accuracy of his 
references. 

The name of Baltia, which here 
appears for the first time, is interesting 
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Eannoma^ where amber was cast up by the waves in spring 
and others called Oonss where the inhabitants lived solely on 
the eggs of sea-birds and oats, a description which has nothing 
In it really marvellous, though it evidently appeared so to the 
Greeks. 

§ 11. The northern shores of Germany he tells us were 
better known: but even here his information was really very 
vague and imperfect, though we discern some glimmerings of 
a batter knowledge of this part of Europe. He mentions the 
existence of a great bay to which he gives the name of Codanus 
Sinus (a nanj.e we have already met with in Mela), which was 
studded with large islands. One of these, called Scandinavia, 
was of unknown extent, but so large as to be said by its inha- 
bitants to form another quarter of the woiid.^ Another, named 
Eningia, was supposed to be of equal extent. He was acquainted 
with the Cimbrian Promontory and the manner in which it pro- 
jected far to the north : but strangely connects this with a 
range of mountains which he called Sevo, and describes as not 
inferior to the Ehipsean mountains, and as forming the great 
bay already referred to.® Of course such a range had no real 


as the origin of our modem term Baltic. 
But the latter, as applied to the great 
inland northern sea, was unknown to 
the ancients. 

* This name is apparently derived 
from Timseus ; hut the whole account 
is very confused. The island intended 
is in all probability the same as that 
previously mentioned. All these 
notices from the earlier Greek writers 
point to a confusion between two dif- 
ferent sets of traditions — both derived 
from the amber traders to the Baltic ; 
the one referring to the islands imme- 
diately adjoining its southern coast, 
where the amber was really found ; the 
other conveying some vague notion of 
immense islands to the north, including 
probably the southern portion of the 
Scandinavian peninsula. 

® This is the first mention in any 
ancient writer of this now familiar 
name. It appears, indeed, in some 
editions of Mela, but is a mere arbi- 


trary correction of the editors, substi- 
tuted for “ Codanovia,^’ which is the 
reading of the best MSS. See Parthey’s 
edition. 

® ** Mons Sevo ibi immensus neo 
Ripseis jugis minor immanem ad Oim- 
brorum usque promontorium efficit 
sinum, qui Oodanus vocatur, refertus 
insulis, quarum clarissima est Scandi- 
navia, incompertse magnitudinis, por- 
tionem tantum ejus, quod notum sit, 
Hillevionum gente d incolente pagis, 
qum alteram orbem, terrarum earn 
appellat : nec minor est opinione 
Eningia.” iv. 13, § 96. 

* The name of the Hilieviones is other- 
wise unknown, unless they axe to be 
regarded as identical with the Aev&pm 
of Ptolemy. That of Eningia is also 
found in no other writer; the con- 
jecture that Finland is meant, is ex- 
tremely far-fetched and improbable. 
Hone of the names thus mentioned can 
in fact be identified with any approach 
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existence, but it is curious that its mention by Pliny in this 
passage is entirely isolated, and nothing corresponding to it is 
found in any other author, except Solinus, who, as usual, simply 
copies Pliny J 

His account of Germany in general is singularly defective 
and scanty : especially when we consider that Pliny had him- 
self served in that country, and had written an elaborate his- 
tory of the wars of the Eomans with the Germans. The first 
nation adjoining Sarmatia along the shores of the Baltic, he 
tells us, were the Ingaevones, under which general appellation 
he includes the Cimbri, Teutones and Ohauci. He must there- 
fore have regarded them as occupying the whole of the north 
of Germany, from the Vistula to the Weser. But he names 
also the Vindili, whom he appears to place in the north-east of 
Germany ; the Istaevones nearer the Khine, and the Hermiones 
in the interior of the country, to whom he assigns the well- 
known tribes or nations of the Suevi, Hermunduri, Chatti and 
Ckerusci. But he gives us no statement at all of the position 
or boundaries of these several nations: and merely enumerates 
by name the great rivers which flow into the Ocean— the 
Vistula, the Elbe (A.lbis), the Weser (Visurgis), the Ems 
(Amisius), the Ehine and the Meuse. With these he asso- 
ciates one obscure name, otherwise unknown, that of the 
Guttalus, which he apparently places east of the Vistula, and 
therefore not properly in Germany at all.® He notices also 

to certainty, or even probability. But that country, while the Eomans, who 
Pliny seems certainly to have had a heard of them through the Germans, 
strong impression of the existence of placed them opposite to the shores of 
extensive lands (which of course he Germany, 
regarded as islands) in the northern ^ Solin. c. 20, § 1. 
ocean. He elsewhere tells ns (ii. 108, ® This would appear from the order 

§ 246), “ Ham et a Germania immensas in which he enumerates them (iv. 13, 
insulas non pridem cognitas compertum s. 28, § 100) : “ Amnes clari in Oceanum 
habeo.’* It is strange that he does not defiuunt Guttalus, Yistiilus sive Vistla, 
seem to suspect their identity with Alhis,'* etc. But Solinus, who as usual 
those vaguely mentioned by earlier copies Pliny, says: ‘‘de iriternis ejus 
Greek writers, already referred to. (Germanim) partibus Alba, Guthalus, 
These were described by them as oppo- Vistla amnes latissimi precipitant in 
site to the coast of Scythia, because all Oceanum ” (Solin. c. 20, § 2). He 
their intercourse with the northern therefore placed the Guttalus between 
ocean passed from the Euxine through the Elbe and the Vistula. It seems 
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the chain of islands extending along the coast of Germany 
between the month of the Ehine and the Oimhrian Promontory^^ 
to one of which the name of Glesaria had been giTen by the 
Eoman soldiers, on account of their haying found amber there.^ 
The name was by some writers extended to the whole group* 

§ 12. Still more meagre and unsatisfactory is his notice of 
the British Islands. Britain itself, or Albion as he considers 
it ought more properly to be called, had in his time been in 
great part subdued, but he contents himself with remarking 
that in thirty years the Eoman arms had not extended the 
knowledge of it beyond the Caledonian Forests/^ ^ and then gives 
its length and breadth according to Agrippa, in whose time it 
was still comparatively unknown. He does not give the name 
of a single people, town, or river: and as usual has no particulars 
of its physical geography, natural productions, or the manners 
of its inhabitants. Of Ireland (Hibernia) he tells us only that it 
was about the same breadth as Britain, but two hundred miles 
shorter: and adds that the shortest passage to it, from the land 
of the Silures, was thirty miles. But while he thus gives us 
absolutely no particulars as to the large and really important 
islands, he enumerates a number of small ones which were 
scattered around them, including the Orcades, the ^modm 
(the Hsemodae of Mela), the Hsebudes (the original form of the 
word which has been perverted into the modern Hebrides) ^ 


more probable that the name had been 
misplaced by Pliny, and really referred 
to the Oder, than that he had no notion 
of that great river, and yet mentioned 
the Pregel or any other obscure stream 
east of the Vistula, with which the 
Guttalus has been identified by Ger- 
man writers. But it is strange that 
no definite mention of the Oder is found 
in any ancient geographer : its identi- 
fication with the Viadus of Ptolemy 
being very dubious. 

^ With this important feature of the 
north coast of Germany he was well 
acq^uainted. “ Promontorium Cimbro- 
rum excurrens in maria longe penin- 
suiam effioit,” iv, 13, § 97. 


^ He states that there were in all 
twenty-three of these islands, which 
had been mad© known by the Eoman 
arms ; among the most celebrated of 
these were Bureana (see Chapter XX.) 
and Glaesaria or Glessaria “ a succino 
militia appellata.” It is clear that he 
means to say the island was so called 
by the soldiers of Germanicus because 
they found amber there, which as he 
elsewhere tells us (xxxvii. § 42) was 
called by the Germans glasum or 
“ glessum ” ( 2 .e. Glas). 

^ The form Hebrides is sanctioned 
by one or two of the MSS. of Pliny, but 
the form Hebudes(or Habudes), which is 
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and others wMoli lie enumerates by name as existing 
Britain and Ireland, among which we find (associated with Mona 
and Monapia, corresponding to Anglesea and the Isle of Man) 
the name of Vectis, unquestionably the Isle of Wight The 
most distant of all he tells us was Thule, his notice of which 
has been already cited : and he then refers to the statement of 
Timasus (already noticed) concerning an island called Mictis 
from whence tin was brought.® It is strange to find Pliny 
still referring to an author like Timseus, who wrote more than 
three centuries before, for an account of the British tin trade, 
and either unable or else too careless to add any particulars 
from later authorities. In common with most earlier writers he 
connected the Cassiterides with Spain,^ and no mention of this 
celebrated name is found among the islands adjoining Britain. 


Section 3. — Geography of Asia and Africa. 

§ 1. Pliny’s geography of Asia and Africa is in some 
respects more interesting than his account of Europe. It is 
indeed to a great extent characterized by the same defects,’ 
while his materials were on the whole very inferior. But it 
nevertheless contains considerable additions to our informa* 


found in all the best editions of Pliny, 
and the MSS. of highest authority, is 
strongly confirmed by Ptolemy, who 
writes the name (Ptol. ii. 2, § 1 1). 

^ The name of Monapia first occurs 
in Pliny, and must be unquestionably 
identified with the Isle of Man ; though 
the name of the latter would dispose 
us at first to conshierit as representing 
Mona. But the Mona of the Eomans, 
which was attacked by Suetonius 
Paulinus and Agricola, was certainly 
Anglesea. Osesar, who places it mid- 
way between Britain and Ireland (B. G. 

V. 13) probably confounded the two. 

^ See Chapter XV. p. 603. 

® iv. 22, s. 36, § 119. “ Ex adyerso j 
Oeltiberise complures sunt insulm Cas- I 


siterides dictm Grsscis a fertilitate 
plumbi.” 

^ A striking instance of these is 
found in his description of Mount 
Taurus (v. 27. §§ 97-99). Here he has 
evidently taken up the idea of Era- 
tosthenes of extending this name to 
the whole chain of mountains, or rather 
succession of chains, which extended 
across Asia from west to east, from 
Lycia to the Indian Ocean; but he 
has so disguised and disfigured this 
by his rhetorical phrases and far- 
fetched turns of expression as to be 
much more calculated to confuse his 
reader than to assist him in forming a 
j general notion of the physical structure 
I of Asia. 
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tion. For the provinces bordering on the Mediterranean he 
had here again the advantages resulting from the Eoman 
administration, and hence he possessed the means of giving 
a topographical review of the provinces of Northern Africa 
from Mauretania to Egypt more complete and elaborate than 
that of any former writer. In regard to Syria and Asia Minor 
also he had ample means of information : and though in 
respect to the latter country he wanted the advantage pos- 
sessed by Strabo of extensive personal acquaintance, and has 
failed (as usual) to give us any clear general outline of its 
physical geography, he has, by the number of towns he enume- 
rates, and their arrangement under the different ^‘conventus ” 
or juridical divisions, furnished us with important addi- 
tions to our topographical knowledge. In this respect his 
account of Asia Minor is decidedly superior to that of Greece, 
but it is disfigured to a great extent by the same accumulation 
of obscure names, either of places that had long since dis- 
appeared, or that had never been more than poetical or anti- 
quarian appellations for cities better known under their 
ordinary names. In like manner his enumeration of the 
islands that line the eastern coasts of the -®gean is a detailed 
and minute list, in which he has sought to include every rock 
or islet that bore a name, without any distinction as to their 
geographical importance, and generally without any clear 
indication of their position.® 

§ 2. His account of Syria is one of the clearest and most 
satisfactory portions of his work. While that country had 
been brought wholly under the Eoman administration and 
was enjoying a state of the highest prosperity, the recent 
wars of Vespasian and Titus in Judaea had attracted the 
special attention of the Eoman world to this quarter, and 
Pliny doubtless enjoyed the advantage of excellent materials. 


® It is a marked instance of the care- 
lessness with which these lists are com- 
piled that he not only includes Teos, 
a well-known city on the mainland, 


among the islands; but specially de- 
scribes it as such : Clara vero in alto 
Teos cum oppido'* (v- 31 , § 138 ). 
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Hence we find Mm not only giving ns a correct, as /well as 
minute, description of the coast from the confines of Egypt to 
the Gulf of Issns, but explaining clearly the peculiar con- 
formation of the two parallel ridges of Lebanon and Anti- 
Lebanon, with the rise of the Orontes between them and in. 
like manner giving a full and accurate account of the course 
of the Jordan, and of the two lakes that it formed, which he 
calls Gennesara and AsphaltitesJ But he estimates the 
length of the latter (the Dead Sea) at 100 Eoman miles, and 
its greatest breadth at 25, both dimensions being just about 
double the reality. He gives also a very exaggerated descrip- 
tion of Mount Oasius (Jebel Okra) near the mouth of the 
Orontes, which he asserts to be so lofty that the rising sun 
could be seen from its summit three hours before it was visible 
from below.^ It was doubtless the isolated character of this 
mountain, rising abruptly from the sea, that gave rise to the 
notion of its great altitude, while its proximity to the cities of 
Seleucia and Antioch led to its being frequently ascended.^ 
According to Pliny the ascent by the winding course neces- 
sarily followed occupied nineteen miles, wMlst its direct 
height was only four.^ 

Pliny is also the first author who gives us any special notice 
of Palmyra, which was in his time a place of considerable 
importance. Prom its position between the two empires of 
the Eomans and Parthians it was an object of anxious interest 
to both in time of war, but had as yet preserved its inde- 


» V. 20 , § 77; 22 , §80, i 

* Ib. 15, 16, §§ 71, 72. ^ I 

® “ Super earn mons eodem quo alius 
nomine, Casius, cujus exeelsa altitude 
quarfca. vigiiia orientem per tenebras 
solem aspicit, brevi circumactu corporis 
diem nocteinque pariter ostendens.” 
V. 22, § 80. The same tbing is stated 
by Aristotle of the Caucasus, a range 
of a very different character (Meteorolog* 
i. 13,§18). 

^ Among others it was thus ascended 
by the emperor Hadrian (Spartianus 
Vit, Eadriani, c. 14). 


^ Ambitus ad cacumen xix M. P. 
est, altitude per directum iv.’^ (I, e.) 
It is probable that he does not mean by 
this the perpendicular height, but the 
height supposed to be measured in a 
direct line from the base to the summit. 
The real elevation of Mount Oasius is 
only 5318 feet, while the highest 
summit of the neighbouring Lebanon 
attains to more than 10,000 feet. But 
we have already seen how vague were 
the notions of ancient writers con- 
cerning the height of mountains in 
general. 
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pendence, and carried on an extensive trade in time of peace. 
He correctly describes it as surrounded on all sides by a broad 
belt of sandy desert: and places it 176 Eoman miles from 
Damascus, wMcb but little exceeds the tratb.® 

§ 3. His account of the two great rivers, the Euphrates and 
the Tigris, is the fullest and most detailed that we find in any 
ancient author. The former river especially, from its having 
so long formed the boundary between the Eoman and Parthian 
empires, was become familiar to all, while recent wars in 
Armenia had brought the Eomans acquainted with the upper 
part of its course, near its source. This is placed by Pliny, 
on the authority of Domitius Corbulo, in a mountain called 
Aba, in the prsefectura ” or district of Caranitis, while 
Licinius Mucianus, also a contemporary writer, placed it at 
the foot of a mountain called Capotes, 12 miles above a town 
named Zimara.® The first statement is unquestionably correct : 
the district of Caranitis being that around the modern Erze- 
roum (which was still called Karin in the middle ages) and 
the sources of the northern or main branch of the Euphrates 
being in fact only about 20 miles K.E. of that city. But 
Pliny has no indication of the existence of the two great 
arms, which are correctly regarded by the Armenian writers, 
as combining to produce the main stream, a view adopted 
from them by all modern geographers : he still, like Strabo 
and other Greek writers, considered the northern arm only 
(which still retains the name of Prat) as the true Euphrates, 
and regarded the southern arm (the Murad Tchai) as a mere 
affluent or tributary. It is almost certainly this river which 
he designates under the name of Arsanias.*^ 

In regard to the lower part of its course he had also very 

® Plin. V. 25, § 88. He says of it. It did not pass under tlie Roman 

Palmira urbs nobilis situ, divitiis soli yoke till the time of Trajan. Tbe 
et aquis amosnis, vasto nndique ambitu earliest inscriptions are of the second 
arenis includit agros, ao velnt terris centnry. 
exemta a rerum natura, privata sorte ® v. 24, § 83. 

inter duo imperia summa Bomanorum ^ v, 24, § 84,* vi. 27, § 128. See 

Parthorumque, et prima in discordia Chapter XXII. p. 289. 
semper utrinque cura.” 
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correct mformatioii, stating distinctly that the ' two rivers, 
the Euphrates and the Tigris, had formerly had separate 
months, with an interval of 25 miles between them^^ bnt that 
the month of the Enphrates had been blocked up in the 
conrse of time, and its waters diverted for pnrposes of irri- 
gation, what remained of them finding their way into the 
Tigris and thence into the sea.® A considerable portion of 
them also was diverted at a higher point of their conrse, and 
carried by a canal into the Tigris beneath the walls of 
Selencia. This mnst have nearly coincided with that still 
known as the Nahr el Malcha, or royal canal. 

The Tigris he describes, in accordance with the received 
fable, as rising in Armenia, not far from the Enphrates, 
flowing throngh two lakes, which he calls Arethnsa and 
Thospitis,® and snccessively passing throngh two nndergronnd 
channels, nntil it finally emerges, so near the river Arsanias 
that their waters became commingled in times of inundation. 
This tradition would seem to have reference to the branch 
of the river that has its rise near Bitlis. But the notions 
of ancient writers concerning the sources of the Tigris are 
very confused, and those of Pliny are certainly no clearer 
than the others.^ In describing the lower conrse of the river 
it is remarkable that he does not notice its two important 
tributaries, the Greater and Lesser Zab, known to the Greek 
writers as Zabatus or Lycus. 


» V. 26, § 90 ; *vi. 27, § 130. “ Inter 
duoriim amnium ostia xxv M. P. fuere, 
ant nt alii tradunt 711 M, utroqne 
navigabili. Sed longo tempore Eu- 
pbraten prseclnsere Orcbem efc adcolse 
agros rigantes, nec nisi per Tigrim 
defertnr in mare."" 

The Orcbeni were one of the tribes 
of the Chaldmans, celebrated for their 
skill in astronomy (Strab. xvi. p. 739 ; 
Plin. h c. § 123) ; probably they were 
skilled also in engineering, and hence 
began the process of diverting the 
waters of the Enphrates for pm*poses 
of irrigation. 

^ Of these, there can be no doubt 
that the l-alce Thospitis is the same 


with the Thopitis of Strabo (xi. p. 529), 
which is certainly the great Lake of 
Van ; but it is impossible to conjecture 
what is the lake to which he has given 
the purely Greek name of Arethusa. 
The story of the passage of the Tigris 
through these lakes (of course without 
mixing its waters with them) is doubt- 
less a mere fiction, but the lakes them- 
selves must probably have had a real 
existence ; unless the two names refer 
to one and the same lake, which is not 
impossible. Strabo, as we have seen, 
wMie telling the same story, mentions 
only one lake. (See Chapter XXII. 
p. 289.) 

) SeeXoteA,p.m 
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§ 4. With Armenia and the neighbouring provinces Pliny 
considered himself as better acquainted than any of his pre- 
decessors/ and boasts of the superior means of information that 
he derived in regard to them from the campaigns of Domitius 
Corbulo and other Eoman generals.^ But there is unfortunately 
little evidence of the supposed superiority displayed in his 
work. His description of Armenia itself is very concise and 
summary, and he does not even notice in this place the lakes 
which form so important a feature in its physical geography, 
and of the existence of which he was fully aware. But his 
ideas concerning the nations to the north of it, the Albanians 
and Iberians, which he describes as extending to the foot of the 
Caucasus, were tolerably clear and distinct; and even his 
names for the wild tribes of that mountain range seem to be 
derived from good authority, as we recognize among them that 
of the Suani, which still gives name to the valley of Suanetia.® 
He gives a detailed description of the remarkable pass of 
Dariel, to which he gives the name of the Caucasian Gates 
(Portae Caucasise), and takes credit to himself for pointing out 
the error committed by many writers, who confounded them 
with the Caspian Gates, which bore so important a part in the 
works of Greek geographers.'^ But if this error was really pre- 
valent in the time of Pliny, it was introduced by the Romans 
who had been engaged in wars in these countries, for, as we 
have seen, Strabo was already well acquainted with the pass 
through the Caucasus, though he did not give to it the name 
of the Caucasian Gates.® 

Of the countries beyond the Caucasus towards the north 


® vi. 8, § 23. See above, Chapter 
XXIILp.346. 

^ vi. 4, § 14; ii. § 30. In the former 
passage be correctly describes tbe river 
Cobus as flowing from the Caucasus 
through the Suani into the land of the 
Colchiaus. This is clearly the river 
now known as the Ingur. 

It is a striking instance how often 
close resemblances of name may be 
merely accidental, when not supported 


by other evidence, that while the name 
of Suanetia occurs in the Caumms, that 
of tbe Suanetes is found in the list of 
Alpine tribes given by Pliny from 
the monument of Augustus (Plia. 
JET. N. iii. 20, § 137), 

** Ab his sunt Portae Caucasise, 
magno erxore multis Caspiac dictae.” vi. 
11, §30. 

® See Chapter XXII. p. 281. 
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Pliny had evidently nothing but the vaguest idea/ and in 
regard to the Caspian Sea he still adhered to the erroneous 
notion of its being a mere inlet of the northern ocean, as the 
Persian Gulf was from the south, though communicating with 
it only by a long and narrow strait.® In regard to its dimen- 
sions and extent he follows the authority of Eratosthenes and 
Artemidoms, adding, however, a statement from Agrippa, 
which is not very intelligible. But his description of this 
sea, and still more of the nations to the east of it, is very super- 
ficial and confused, and he certainly appears to have had no 
clear ideas on the subject. All this part of his work is im- 
measurably inferior to the description of the same countries 
given by Strabo : even the great river Oxus obtains only a 
passing notice, with no indication of its importance or general 
course, and the additional statement that it took its rise in a 
lake also called Oxus was probably a mere conjecture.^ On the 
other hand we are indebted to him for the interesting notice 
which he has preserved to us from Varro,of the course taken in 
the time of Pompey by the overland trade from India to the 
Caspian. The merchandise conveyed by this route passed in 
seven days from India (Cabul?) into Bactria, to the river 
Icarus, which flowed into the Oxus, and was carried down that 
river into the Caspian, from whence it passed up the Cyrus, 
and thence by overland transport of only five days into the 
Phasis, and so into the Euxine.® But of the overland trade from 


® “ Irrompit autem arctis faucibas et 
in longitudinem spatiosis/’ vi. 13, § 38. 
His knowledge on this subject was 
therefore not in advance of that of 
Mela. . ■ 

^ It is true that the Oxus actually 
does take its rise in the lake called 
Sir-i-KoI, on the central plateau of the 
Pamir (Wood's Journey to the Source of 
the Oxus^p. 232), but it is most unlikely 
that Pliny should have any real infor- 
mation concerning this secluded little 
mountaia lake, while his knowledge on 
ail other points was so very meagre. 
It was a common practice with ancient 
geographers to assume the exigence of 
a lake as the source of a river, of which 


they had no real knowledge. 

With regard to the laxartes he 
refers to a certain Deiaodamas, as his 
principal authority for these regions 
Q* transcendit eum amnem Demodamas, 
Seleuci et Antioohi regum dux, quern 
maxima sequimur in iis,” vi. 16, § 49), 
but nothing further is known of such 
an author. 

® yL 17, §52. The river Icarus is 
otherwise unknown, and the name pro- 
bably corrupt. But the river meant 
must be one of the streams which flow 
northwards from the Hindoo-Koosh 
through Badakshan, perhaps the Sux- 
khund, or river of Koondooz. 
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Bactria to Ohma, wMch had attained such an important charac- 
ter in the time of Ptolemy, and even in that of Marinns of 
Tyre, no trace is found in Pliny. 

The only exception to the imperfect and perfunctory charac- 
ter of his account of this part of Asia is in regard to the little 
isolated district of Margiana (Merv), of which he gives a some- 
what Mi and characteristic description, extolling its fertility 
and especially its abundance of vines, which is also noted by 
Strabo. It had attracted attention among the Eomans from its 
being the place to which the Parthian king Orodes had trans- 
ported the Roman captives taken after the defeat of Orassus? 

§ 5. Of the extensive provinces, which were comprised within 
the Parthian Empire, as they had formerly been in that of the 
Persians, including the whole of the vast table-land of Iran and 
the adjoining regions, Pliny appears to have had no knowledge 
beyond what he derived from the Greek writers whom we have 
already considered. This is the more remarkable, as he cer- 
tainly appears to have made great use of the work of Isidorus 
of Charax, who from the situation of his birthplace, was likely 
to have had good means of information, while he is said to have 
written a work expressly devoted to the geography of Parthia.^ 
We are indebted to Pliny indeed for the statement that Parthia 
included eighteen subordinate kingdoms a title which 
they seem to have employed as equivalent to what the Persians 
had termed satrapies;^ but unfortunately he does not enume- 
rate them, contenting himself with stating that eleven of them 
were called the upper” provinces, occupying the northern 
portion of the empire, and seven the lower/ 

Of the original home of the Parthians — the district of Par- 


® piitt. vi. 16, § 47. 

» See Chapter XX. p, 163. The 
UBHsually circumstantial account given 
by Pliny of the position and history of 
Charax (vi. 27, §§ 128-130), a city 
which is not mentioned by any earlier 
writer, must undoubtedly have been 
derived from the same authority. It 
appears to have been in his time an 
important place of trade. 


= Hence was doubtless derived the 
proud title assumed by the Parthian 
monarchs on their coins of “King of 
Kings/* (jSacTiXeirs' jSacTfAeW). The real 
designatioh of these viceroys appears to 
have been Vitaxse or Bistaxse, a native 
term which is preserved to us by Am- 
mianus Marcellinus (xxiii. 6, § 14) and 
Hesychius (v. Blcrra^). 

3 vi. 25, §112. 
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tHa Proper— lie lias given a brief, but very correct, account f 
describing it as situated at the foot of the great mountain 
chain which borders all these provinces on the north, and was 
regarded by the ancients as a continuation of the Taurus, con- 
necting that range with the Paropamisus or Hindoo Eoosh to 
the east. It was bounded on the east by the Arians, on the 
south by Carmania and the Ariani(?), on the west by the 
Medes, called Pratitse, and on the north by the Hyrcanians ; 
but he adds that it was surrounded on all sides by deserts, 
which is an exaggeration, though on the north and south it 
certainly adjoined the great deserts, of Eharesm on the one 
hand, and that of Central Iran on the other. 

§ 6, Of the other provinces of Upper Asia in general Pliny’s 
account is very meagre and unsatisfactory, and cannot be said 
to add anything to our knowledge. Even of such well-known 
countries as Persia (Proper) and Media, his notices are at once 
brief and confused: while his statement that, Ecbatana— the 
celebrated capital of Media — was founded by king Seleucus,® is 
a strong instance how little reliance can be placed upon such 
notices in his work, and how cautious we should be in adopting 
them where we have not the means of correcting them from 
other sources. Such is also the case with his assertion in 
another place, that Susa was founded by Darius the son of 
Hystaspes ; a statement which may probably be correct with 
regard to the royal palace there, but, as we learn from recent 
researches, the city itself is of much greater antiquity.® 

His enumeration of the Scythian tribes to the north of the 
Parthian Empire is, as usual, a mere collection of names of the 
most miscellaneous description, derived from a variety of 
sources, and strung together without discrimination, or any 


" Ibid. § 113. 

* “ Ecbatana caput Mediae Seleucus 
rex condidit,’' vi. 14, § 43. His state- 
ment in another passage (ib. 26, § 1X6) 
that it was a city of the Magi, which 
was transferred by Darius to the moun- 
tains (Horum [Magorum] ^ Ecbatana 
oppidum translatum ab Dario rege ad 


montes), would seem to refer to some 
other place of the name connected with 
Persia proper ; but the whole passage 
is so confused that no reliance can be 
safely placed on it. 

® See Loftua’s Chaldsea and Smiana, 
cli.26. 
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attempt at geograpliical arrangement. WitK regard, to tlie 
unknown eastern shores of Asia, his account almost precisely 
agrees with that of Mela, and is evidently derived from the 
same source J But in respect to the Seres, whom he places, in 
common with the earlier geographer, on the Eastern Ocean, 
between a promontory called Tabis ^ and the confines of India, he 
furnishes ns with some further particulars, and not only notices 
their production of silk, which he describes, like Virgil, as 
combed off the leaves of trees,® but he mentions several rivers 
and other geographical names in connection with their country, 
which show a certain dawning of a better acquaintance with it.^ 
He places also in this part of Asia a people called the Attacori, 
whom he describes as resembling the Hyperboreans in the 
excellence of their climate, and having been made the subject 
of a special treatise by a Greek writer named Amometus, 
similar to that of Hecataeus concerning the Hyperboreans. 
Both races were evidently equally fabulous.^ 

§ 7. Pliny now proceeds to the description of India, a 
country which, as we have seen, had within his own time been 


^ Vi. 17, § 53. 

® This promontory, mentioned by 
Mela also under the same name, is 
almost certainly the same with the 
Tamaras of Eratosthenes and Strabo, 
the supposed eastern termination of the 
chain of Taurus, which had no real 
existence. 

^ “Seres lanicio silvarum nobiles, 
perfusam aqua depectentes froudium 
canitiem, unde geminus feminis nostris 
labor, fedordiendi fila rursusque tex- 
endi.” vi. 17, § 54, From this passage 
it appears that notwithstanding his 
pretensions as a naturalist he was not 
at all in advance of Virgil as to the 
nature of silk and the manner of ob- 
taining it. See the passage already 
quoted in Chapter XX. p. 166 (fieorg. 
ii. 121). It appears that the Eomans m 
the time of Pliny only valued silk tex- 
tures of a very thin gauze-like charac- 
ter; and hence when they received them 
from China took the trouble of unravel- 
ling them and weaving them again into 


a kind of gauze. That this is the 
sense of the words above cited (which 
indeed can scarcely admit of any other) 
is fully proved by those that follow : 
“ Tam multipiici opere, tarn longinquo 
orbe petitui*, ut in publico matrona 
transluceat.*’ The “Seriese vestes” 
were evidently regarded by them as a 
kind of improvement on the Coan tex- 
tures, of which Horace makes almost 
exactly the same remark (Satir. i. 2, 
s. 101. See also Seneca, de Bene fie. 7, 

§9)- 

In another passage (xxxiv. 14, 
§145) he speaks of the Seres as send- 
ing furs and iron, in addition to their 
silk dresses. The latter he considers 
as superior to all other iron in quality. 

^ Hone of these names is otherwise 
mentioned or can be identified. Indeed 
in the total misconception of the geo- 
graphy of all this part of Asia which 
prevailed in the time of Pliny, the 
attempt to do so would be absurd. 

^ vi. 17, §55. 
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very miicli opened out by the extension of the Eoman com- 
merce, and concerning which be really possessed important 
additional information. No other part of his work indeed 
displays so much advance upon the knowledge of his prede- 
cessors. Tet even here he begins with a statement of its 
geographical position and dimensions 'which he derives from 
Eratosthenes,® and his account of the northern portions of India, 
and the interior from the Indus to the Ganges, is taken wholly 
from writers of the time of Alexander or that of his successors. 
His detailed statement of the distances from the Indus to the 
mouth of the Ganges has been already examined;^ and with 
all its imperfections is a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge, but it dates also from the same period. 

With regard to the Ganges itself, it is remarkable that his 
information is in some respects far less precise and definite than 
that of Strabo, as that writer was well acquainted with its 
sources in the Emodi Montes, while Pliny tells us that some 
regarded its sources as unknown, like those of the Nile : others 
said that it took its rise in the Scythian mountains — an 
extremely vague designation. He quotes also another account 
of its source, as breaking out at once in a violent cascade with 
a loud noise, and gradually lapsing down into a gentle and 
placid stream, but without any indication of the geographical 
site to which this was referred.^ He adds, that it received as 
tributaries nineteen other rivers, among which he notices as 
navigable the lomanes, the Prinas, the Cainas, the Oondochates, 
Erannoboas, the Oosoagus, and the Sonus. Here we meet 
with another instance of the confusion so common in Pliny, 
the Erannoboas and the Sonus being, as we have already seen, 
only two names for the same river.® 

Contrary to his usual practice, Pliny gives various particulars 


® m N. vi. 17, § 57- Witli tMs 
statement Pliny compares that given 
by Agrippa, who undoubtedly had no 
additional means of information. 

* See Chapter XIV. p. 557. 

^ vi. 18, §65. 

® See Chapter XIV. p. 559, note. It 


j may be observed that Pliny himself, a 
little further on (§ 69), speaks of the 
lomanes (Jumna) as flowing into the 
Ganges “per Palibothros/* but this 
refers to the name of the people — the 
same who were more comnonly called 
Prasians — ^not to the city. 
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coRceming the different nations of Northern India, their habits 
and customs, and the forces that their kings could seyerally 
bring into the field, especially the number of their elephants. 
Those upon whom he especially dilates are the Oalingm, who 
were the nation nearest to the month of the Ganges,^ and 
apparently held the coast from thence as far as a city named 
Dandagnda, situated, as he tells ns, 625 Eoman miles from the 
month of that river. They appear to have occupied Bengal 
and Orissa, where a trace of the name still survives in Oalin- 
gapatam. But he still speaks of thePrasians, whose capital was 
Palibothra, as the most powerful people of India.® 

Hjs account of the Indus and its tributaries is far less clear 
and satisfactory than those of the Greek geographers, and he 
substitutes for the Hydraotes a river called Cantaba or Cantabra, 
a name otherwise totally unknown. The Indus itself he 
describes as flowing for 1250 miles, ^ and receiving nineteen 
tributaries, though its waters did not extend beyond the 
modest limits of 50 stadia in breadth. Among the mountain 
tribes of the interior, of whose names he gives a long list, 
accompanied with some particulars, but for the most part very 
confused and uncertain, we may notice the Dardse, whose 
territory (he tells us) produced the greatest abundance of 
gold : ^ these are evidently the same with the Derdse of Megas- 
thenes, in whose country the author placed the famous gold- 
digging ants : a fable elsewhere related by Pliny in a 
circumstantial manner, but without naming his authority.^ 

His idea of the general conformation of India, so far as it is 
possible to gather it from his expressions, did not differ 


^ vi. IS, § 65. 

8 Ibid. § 68. 

® YX. 20, § 72. This is a moderate 
estimate, and was the lowest given by 
the authors he consulted (parcissimis 
auctoribus). Yet he himself elsewhere 
describes Alexander as occupying more 
than five months in his descending 
voyage, though he never advanced less 
than 600 stadia in a day ! (vi. 17, § 60). 
See Chapter XII. note Kk, p. 508. 
This is a striking instance of the care- 


less manner in which Pliny repeats 
two entirely contradictory statements 
without appearing to notice the discre- 
pancy. 

^ ^ “ Fertilissimi sunt auri Hardee,’^ 
vi. 19, § 67. It has been already 
pointed out that the name is retained 
to this day by the Bards on the fron- 
tiers of Tibet. 

2 Plin. xi. 31, § 111. See Chapter 
XIV. p. 566. 
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materially from that of Eratosthenes and Strabo, He supposed 
the east coast to follow a direct line from north to south, from 
the point where Mount Imaus — ^as he terms the eastern 
extremity of the great mountain chain that bounded India on 
the north^ — abutted on the ocean, to the angle of the continent, 
where it turned abruptly westward, so as to face the southern, 
or, as he terms it, the Indian Ocean. But it is singular that 
we do not find him attempting to apply to the general idea 
thus formed any of the later information that he had derived 
from the recent commercial voyages to India, which he 
describes separately, and without attempting to connect the 
particular details thence derived with the general geography 
of the peninsula. Still the account which he gives us of the 
trade with India as practised in his days, the course pursued, 
and the ports frequented, is in itself very important and 
interesting, and will be found to agree well with the much 
fuller information furnished us at a period very little later by 
the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea. 

§ 8. After giving a pretty full, but very confused and 
unsatisfactory, report of the voyage of Onesicritus from India 
to the Persian Gulf, a narrative that has been already 
examined,^ he proceeds to relate the navigation to India, as 
it had been recently discovered, and was practised in his 
day.”® Such (he says) was the voyage of the fleet of 
Alexander. Afterwards it was found the safest course to 
proceed direct from the promontory of Syagrus in Arabia 
(Cape Fartak) to Patale, with the west wind (Favonius), which 
they call there the Hippalus/ a distance reckoned at 1435 


® He Mmself tells as tliat Imaus, 
Emodus, Paropamisus and Caucasus 
were only parts of one continuous 
chain (vi. 17, § 60) ,* and adds in another 
passage (§ 64) a montibus Emodis, 
quorum promontorium Imaus voeatur, 
incolarum lingua nivosum significante.’* 
This etymology is correct, the name 
Imaus being undoubtedly connected 
with the Sanscrit “ himavat,*’ which 


means ‘‘snowy.’* 

^ See Chapter XIIL Note A, p. 542. 

® “ Earn navigationem, quJB his annis 
comperta servatur hodie.” vi. 2S, § 96. 

® No explanation of this name is 
given by Pliny. It is to the Pejriplus 
that we owe the important information 
that it was given in memory of the 
adventurous navigator, who first dis- 
covered the possibility of taking advan- 
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miles. In the next generation it was judged to be both a 
safer and nearer course to proceed from the same promontory 
direct to Sigerus, a port of India, And this mode of naTiga- 
tion was pursued for a long time, until merchants discovered a 
shorter route, and the profits of India were thus brought nearer 
to hand. The voyage is now made every year, with cohorts of 
archers on board the ships: on account of the pirates who 
infest these seas. It will be worth while (he adds) to set forth 
their whole course from Egypt : accurate information con- 
cerning it being now for the first time available. The subject 
is one worthy of attention, there being no year in which India 
does not drain our empire of at least 55,000,000 of sesterces, 
sending us in return wares which are sold for a hundred times 
their original value.” ^ He then gives in very unnecessary 
detail the route from Alexandria up the Nile to Ooptos, and 
thence overland to Berenice, a journey which, as he tells us, 
occupied twelve days, though the distance was only 257 
(Eoman) miles : and he then proceeds as follows : ® 

They begin the navigation in the middle of summer, before 
the rising of the dog-star, or immediately after its appearance, 
and arrive in about thirty days at Ocelis in Arabia, or Cane in 
the frankincense-bearing region. There is also a third port 
which is called Muza, which is not frequented by those sailing 
to India, but by the merchants who trade in frankmcense and 
other Arabian perfumes. In the interior is a city, the capital 
of the kingdom, named Sapphar, and another called Save. 
But for those whose course is directed to India it is most 
advantageous to start from Ocelis. From thence they sail with 
the wind called Hippalus in forty days to the first commercial 
station (emporium) of India, named Muziris, which is not much 


tage of the regularity of the mousoon 
to hold a direct course to India. 

Pliny is moreover inaccurate in iden- 
tifying it with the Favonius, which 
with him certainly means the -ujest wind 
(see ii. 47, § 119), while the monsoon, 
as is well known, blows steadily from 


the south-west. But such a miscon- 
ception was natural, as the course 
actually pursued by the navigators 
would be almost precisely from west 
to east. 

7 vi 2.% § 101. 

« Ibid. §§ 104-106. 
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to be recommeiided^ on acoomit of tbe neighbouring pirates, 
who occupy a place called Nitrias: nor does it furnish any 
abundance of merchandise. MoreoYer the station of shipping 
is far from the land, and cargoes have to be loaded and 
unloaded in barges. The ruler of the country at the time of 
which I. speak was a king named Coelobothras. There is 
another more advantageous port, which is named Barace, in the 
territory of a nation called the Neacyndi. . The king of that 
country was named Pandion, who resided far from the port in a 
city of the interior, which is called Modnra. But the region 
from which pepper is brought to Barace, in barges hewn out of 
single trees, is called Oottonara. None of these names of 
nations, or ports, or cities, are found in any former writer, from 
which it is evident what changes take place in the state of 
things in these countries. They commence the return voyage 
from India at the beginning of the Egyptian month of Tybis, 
which answers to our December, or at all events within the 
sixth day of the Egyptian month Mechir, that is within our 
Ides of January. Thus it comes to pass that they return home 
within the year. They make the return voyage from India 
with the south-east wind (Vulturnus), and when they have 
entered the Eed Sea, with the south-west or south wind.’’ ® 

§ 9. It is evident that we have here a statement derived 
from authentic and recent information : and its accuracy is 
fully confirmeil by the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, with 
which we have fortunately the means of comparing it. All 
the names mentioned by Pliny, and which as he observes were 
not found in any earlier writer, re-appear in the Periplus, 
either the same or under such slightly altered forms that they 
can safely be recognized: and we thus obtain a valuable 
assistance towards finding their geographical position, in regard 
to which Pliny’s statements in themselves afford us almost no 
clue. Thus Muziris, the point of most importance, as being 
the first port in India at which ships arrived after crossing the 

» Plin. Vi 23, §§ 104-106. 
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ocean direct from Arabia, may be probably identified with 
Mangalore: the port of Barace or Bacare (as the name is 
written in the Periplus and in some MSS. of Pliny), may be 
placed at the month of the inlet that runs up to Melisseram, 
the Nelkynda of the Periplns, which is evidently the same 
place that appears in Pliny under the slightly altered form of 
Neacyndi. The Sigerns of Pliny may in like manner be in all 
probability identified with the place called in the Periplus 
Melizigara, and by Ptolemy Melezigyris, which is probably the 
same as the modern Viziagoor, about 120 miles south of 
Bombay.^ Thus the part of India visited by the Alexandrian 
traders can be clearly determined, and the successive steps in 
the progress of the discovery are probably correctly given by 
Pliny. But it is very singular that while indicating the 
farthest points with which this direct trade was carried on, 
Pliny has omitted all notice of the intermediate ports, between 
Pattala and Sigerus, and does not even mention the name of 
Barygaza, which, as we learn from the nearly contemporary 
Periplus, was one of the most important emporia of trade in 
India, and was frequented by numerous ships sailing direct 
thither from Egypt.^ Nor does he afford any indication, and 
he had doubtless in reality no idea of the peculiar conformation 
of this part of the coast of India, the two deep bays by which 
it is indented (the Gulf of Outch and the Gulf of Cambay), 
with the intervening peninsula of Gujerat. He was almost 
certainly equally ignorant of the important fact noticed by the 
author of the Periplus, that the coast from Barygaza trended 
from north to south, instead of preserving a general direction 
from west to east, as supposed by Eratosthenes and Strabo. 
The latter view, as we have seen, was adopted by Pliny himself. 
He appears also to have had no acquaintance with the remark- 
able fact that the countries at the mouth of the Indus were at 


^ The identifications here suggested 
are those adopted by Dr. Vincent, and 
by the most recent editor of the Periplus 
(C. Muller in ]iis Geographi Grmci 
Mimres, tom. i. pp. 29i-B00). The new 


series of positions proposed for these 
ports by Colonel Yule will be considered 
in the next chapter. 

^ Peripl Maris Erytlirmi, § 49. 
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tMs time oceiipied by ScytMan tribes, or at least subject 
to ScytMau rulers — a circumstauce repeatedly noticed by the 
author of the Periplus.^ 

The fact appears to be that Pliny, in this case as in several 
others, had got hold of a single account of a voyage to India, 
following the latest discovered route, and that he has incor- 
porated this in his work, without comparing it with any other. 
The document of which he has thus made use would seem to 
have been less clear and full than the Periplus which has been so 
fortunately pi'eserved to us, and must have omitted altogether 
some of the most important and interesting portions of what we 
find described in the extant treatise. The coincidences be- 
tween them are not more than must naturally arise between 
two accounts nearly contemporary, and both based upon good 
materials. And there is certainly no ground for the assump- 
tion of several modern writers, that the account given by Pliny 
is based upon our existing Periplus, and that the latter docu- 
ment must therefore be referred to an earlier period. 

§ 10. Another quarter, in which Pliny considered that he 
had obtained information far in advance of all preceding 
writers, was in regard to the celebrated island of Taprobane, 
w^hich, as we have seen, had been a subject of curiosity and 
wonder among the Greeks ever since the days of Alexander, 
An accidental circumstance had recently afforded the means 
of additional and more authentic information concerning this 
little known country. In the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
a freedman of one Annins Plocamus, who had farmed the 
revenues of the Erythraean Sea, being on a voyage around 
Arabia, was carried away by the north winds in the neighbour- 
hood of Oarmania, and driven to a port in the island of Ceylon, 
called riippuri, where he found refuge on the fifteenth day."^ 


^ Ibid. §§ 38, 41. Oii this account 
the whole of this region is designated 
hy Ptolemy by the name of Indo- 
Scythia. 

^ ‘‘ Aquilonibus raptus praeter Oar^ 
maniam xv die liippiiros portum cjus 


invectus.” vi. 22, § 84. From the man- 
ner in which this statement is reported 
by Pliny we are left wholly in the dark 
as to the point from which the fifteen 
days’ voyage was reckoned. 
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He was hospitably received by the Mug of the coEiatry^ who 
was indiiced, after entertaining him for six months, to send 
four envoys to accompany him to Eome. It was from these 
native ambassadors that Pliny professes to have gathered the 
information that he has furnished to ns, according to which 
the inhabitants of the island enjoyed a state of Utopian felicity, 
under an admirably ordered government^ and leading so healthy 
a life that it was no uncommon thing for them to attain the 
age of an hundred years. They were not however without a 
taste for luxury : and gold and silver, as well as pearls and 
precious stones, all which they possessed in abundance, were 
valued and sought after among them as in Europe.® 

With due allowance for the favourable exaggeration so 
common in regard to remote and imperfectly known regions, 
these accounts seem to represent the fact, attested by native 
records, that Ceylon was at this period a flourishing and com- 
paratively civilized country. But it is singular that all the 
positive geographical statements which Pliny has transmitted 
to us, on what would appear to be such good authority, are 
either erroneous or unintelligible. Thus he tells us® that 
the side of the island which faced towards India from the 
south-west was 10,000 stadia (1,000 G. miles) in length — an 
enormous exaggeration, exceeding even the previous estimates 
of Eratosthenes and Onesicritus and he adds that the nearest 
point of India was a promontory which was called Coliacum, at 
the distance of four days’ voyage, in the middle of which 
another island was met with, called the Island of the Sun.^ 
Taprobane itself was said to contain five hundred towas, of 
which the capital, named Palaesimundus, contained a popu- 
lation of not less than 200,000 inhabitants. It was situated on 


« Vi. 22, §§ 89, 91. 

« Ibid. § 87. 

^ He bad himself previously qiioted 
(§ 81) the statement of Eratosthenes 
that the island was 7000 stadia in 
length and 0000 in breadth. 

® Ceylon is really less than 210 O. 
miles in length from K. to S., and 120 


in breadth, while the strait which sepa- 
rates it from the mainland is not more 
than 60 G. miles across. But the dis- 
tance from Cape Comorin — which was 
clearly the promontory here referred 
to, and from which Ceylon was sup- 
posed to lie due south — is 135 miles. 
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the south side of the island, with a port on the sea : the only 
other place mentioned by name is the port at which the Eoman 
navigator arrived, called Hippnri or Hippnros, which has been 
identified with a port called Kudremale, the name of which 
has the same meaning (horse-tails) in Sanscrit. In the interior 
(he tells ns) was a vast lake, 375 miles in circumference (!) and 
containing various islands: from this lake burst forth two 
rivers, the one flowing south, and called Palassimundus, from 
the city of that name near its outflow; the other called 
Oydara flowing to the north towards India.® There is in fact 
no such lake in Ceylon, nor anything even deserving the name 
of a lake : nor does any of the more considerable rivers of the 
island hold its course to the south. The statement probably 
referred to some artificial lake, formed for purposes of irriga- 
tion,^ but in any case its dimensions must be enormously 
exaggerated. 

There is a curious notice introduced by Pliny in this passage® 
concerning the trade carried on by the inhabitants of Tapro- 
bane with the Seres, beyond the Emodian mountains. One of 
the envoys, named Eachias, asserted that his father had him- 
self visited those countries, and held commercial intercourse 
with the inhabitants, which was carried on upon the silent 
system without the use of interpreters. But as he described 
the Seres themselves as men of gigantic stature, with red hair 
and blue eyes, it is impossible to believe that he had any 
acquaintance with the true Chinese. 

§ 11. Pliny's description of Arabia would appear at the first 
glance to be greatly in advance of any preceding account of 
that country, from the number of names of tribes and towns 
with which he furnishes us, as well as the detailed enumeration 
of headlands, islands, &c., along the coast. This part of his 
work is based, as he himself tells us, principally on the work of 
Juba, already noticed,^ which had been prepared by him for 

» Ibid. §86. * Ibid. §88. 

^ See Sir E. Tennent s Ceylon, vol. i. ® See Chapter XX. p. 176. 
p. 557. 
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the use of 0. Osesar the grandson of Augustus, when he was 
preparing for an expedition into that country. What were the 
materials at the command of Juba we have no means of estima- 
ting : but there is little doubt that had his original work been 
preserved to us, we should have derived from it much valuable 
information. But in the abstract that we find of it in Pliny, it 
has been as usual abridged and pared down till it presents us 
with nothing but a bare list of names, for the most part without 
any attempt at geographical order or sequence, and even this 
list is as remarkable for its omissions, as for its contents. 
While we find a long catalogue of names either totally obscure 
or unknoTO, or of which we are only able to conjecture the 
site from their reappearance in the work of Ptolemy, we re- 
mark on the other hand that names well known before the 
days of Pliny, and — stranger still — ^names well known to Pliny 
himself, and mentioned by him in other passages, are wholly 
unnoticed in their proper geographical places. Thus the im- 
portant promontory of Syagrus (Cape Partak) so well known 
as the customary point of departure for India, is not mentioned 
in the pen;plus he has given of the coasts of Arabia. Nor does 
he take any notice of Cane, which he has himself mentioned 
in reference to the trade with India, as the principal port of 
the frankincense-bearing country. In the same passage, as we 
have seen,^ he speaks of Muza as an important emporium of 
trade within the straits, and of the towns of Sapphar and Save 
in the interior, in connexion with it. All these notices are 
fully confirmed by the Periplus and were obviously based upon 
good information. But no mention is found of any of the 
three names in his geographical description of this part of 
Arabia. Nor does he notice the port of Aden, which as we 
learn from the Periplus was at this time one of the principal 
places of trade on the outer coast of Arabia.^ 

Even the celebrated promontory forming the northern pro- 
jection of Arabia at the entrance of the Persian Gulf; and 


^ Above, p. 418. 


* Feri^his Maris Erythrm, § 26. 
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conspicuous from its proximity to the opposite coast of Car- 
mama (the Maceta of Nearchus and Macse of Strabo), is removed 
from its proper place in his apparently elaborate description of 
the Arabian coast, and is disguised under the name of the pro- 
montory of the Naumachseans just as he incidentally intro- 
duces the name of Cape Syagrus, in stating the distance from 
it of the Island of Dioscorides (Socotora), of which he is the 
first to furnish us with any definite information J But no 
notice of either of these important landmarks in the geography 
of Arabia is found in its proper place. 

§ 12. He commences his 'periplus of the Arabian coast, 
proceeding from Charax and the mouth of the Tigris, along 
the southern shores of the Persian Gulf, with the expression 
that “ this coast had first been explored by Epiphanes.” ® If 
these words refer, as is most probable, to Antiochus Epiphanes, 
they are glaringly false, so far as refers to the coasts of Arabia 
within the Persian Gulf — ^this part of the coast-line having 
been explored by Greek navigators sent out for that purpose 
before the death of Alexander ^ — but it is possible that a 
special voyage for the examination of the coasts of the 
peninsula may have been sent out by the Syrian king, of which 
we have no other notice, and that the details furnished us by 
Pliny may have been derived from this source. But from 
whatever quarter they were originally drawn, there can be no 
doubt as to the extremely confused and unintelligible form in 
which they are transmitted to us. 

His enumeration of the various tribes of the interior seems 
to be founded on better materials, and while it is deficient (as 
usual) in the necessary geographical data for determining their 
relative position, we find, besides the names already familiar to 

® NiuimachiBorum promontoriam must have been well known in his time, 
contra Oarmaniam est. Distat quinq[ua“ though not found in aii}^ earlier author 
ginta M. P/' vi. 28, § 152. now extant. 

’ Flin. vi. 28, § 153. He gives the ® “ Nunc a Oharace dicemus oram 
distance at 280 Koman (22-i G.) miles, Bpiphani primnm exquisitam.*" Ib. 
a very close approximation to the truth ; § 147. 

and calls it “ data;’’ so that its name ' ® See Chapter XII. p. 461. 
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iis from Eratosthenes and Straho, such as the Minseans, 
Sahaeans, Ohatramotitae, Homeritae, &c., several others which 
we either find confirmed by Ptolemy^, or are able to identify 
upon other grounds.^ He alludes, as we have already seen, to 
the Arabian expedition of AElius Gallus, more fully related by 
Strabo, but in a manner that throws no additional light upon 
its geography.^ His report however of the general result of 
this expedition and the information brought back by the 
commander, is not without interest. “ The wandering tribes 
(the Bedouins) subsisted only on milk and the flesh of wild 
animals: the others procured wine, like the Indians, from 
palm-trees, and oil from sesame. The most numerous tribes 
were the Homeritse and the Minseans : their territory was 
fertile in palm-trees and shrubs, but their flocks were the 
principal source of their riches. The Cerbani and Agrgeans 
were distinguished in war, but most of all the Chatramotitae : 
the Carrei had the most spacious and fertile arable lands : the 
Sabseans were the richest in their forests of odoriferous trees, 
their mines of gold, their well-irrigated lands, and the 
abundance of wax and honey.’' ^ Pliny adds, as a general 
remark, that the nations of Arabia were extremely rich, from 
their attracting the wealth both of the Eoman and Parthian 
empires in exchange for their native commodities, while they 
themselves purchased nothing in return.*^ 

It is remarkable that he, in common with most other ancient 
writers, applied the name of Arabia Felix — restricted in 
modern usage to Temen~in a sense that would seem to 
comprehend almost the whole peninsula: while he employed 
that of Arabia Deserta only for the sandy desert region 


^ Among these is the name, so fa- 
miliar in later days, of the Saraceni, 
which here occurs for the first time, 

® vi. 28, §§ 160, 161. See Chapter 
XX. note F, p. 205. 

3 Ibid. §161. 

* Ibid. § 162. *‘In universum gentes 
ditissimai, iit apiid qnas maxinigs opes 
Romanoruin Parthoriimqnc subsistant, 


vendentibns qiijo e mari ant silvis ca- 
piunt, nihil invicem redimentibns,’* 

The latter statement is obviously a 
fallacy; we learn from the Periplus 
that the Arabians imported many 
articles of Alexandrian and European 
produce (Periplus Maris Erythrsei, §§ 
24, 28), including corn, wine, tin, coral, 
&c. 
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extending from the head of the Gulf of Suez to the Persian 
Gulf, and forming in a certain sense the isthmus connecting 
the rest of Arabia with the main continent of Asia* With 
these vast deserts in the north of Arabia geographers were 
necessarily acquainted, from their being traversed by caravans 
on their way from Petra to Charax on the Euphrates, and to 
Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, both of which were still in the 
days of Pliny important emporia of trade.® But with the great 
tableland of the interior — still so imperfectly known to us, 
even at the present day — the Eomans appear to have been 
wholly unacquainted. Their knowledge may indeed be con- 
sidered as practically limited to the coast districts of Hedjaz, 
Yemen, and Hadramaut. But even as applied to these 
comparatively favoured regions, their notions of the richness 
and fertility of Arabia were strangely exaggerated. 

§ 13. With regard to the geographical position, the form 
and dimensions of the great Arabian peninsula, Pliny’s ideas 
were apparently very imperfect, but they are so obscurely 
indicated as to leave us in great doubt what they really were. 
In one passage he describes it correctly enough as extending 
between the two seas, the Red Sea and the Persian Gulf, in the 
same manner as Italy was placed between the Adriatic and 
Tyrrhenian Seas ; and as having the same general direction 
with that country. But by a strange oversight he adds that it 
resembled it also in size.® Yet he himself elsewhere estimates 
its circuit from Charax round to the head of the JElanitic Gulf 
(the Gulf of Akabah) at 4666 Roman miles, which is a 
tolerably correct approximation, though Juba had reduced it to 
less than 4000 miles. He gives us no estimate of its length or 
breadth, but says that its broadest part was between Heroopolis 
(at the head of the Gulf of Suez) and Charax, near the mouth 


s vL 28. §§ 144, 147. 

« Ibid. § l4a “ Ipsa vero peninsula 
Arabia inter duo maria, Eubrum PerM- 
cumque procurrens, quodam natura 
artilicio ad siniilitiidinem at<iii>€ magni^ 
iudinem Italia circumfusa, in eandem 


etiam cseli partem nulla differentia 
spectat.*' 

It may be convenient to the reader to 
remind bim that Arabia is in reality at 
least four times as large as France, or 
eight times as large as Italy ! 
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of the Euplirates. It is clear therefore that he had no idea of 
the manner in which the southern portion of Arabia runs out 
into the projecting land of Oman, though he was of course 
aware that it here sent out a great promontory to the entrance 
of the Persian Gulf. 

§ 14. Concerning the Bed Sea itself and its western, or, as it 
was called both by Greeks and Homans, the Troglodytic, coast, 
Pliny had of course abundant means of information, both from 
the earlier writers to whom we have already referred, such as 
Agatharchides and Artemidorus, and from the more recent 
peripU of voyagers to the Land of Spices and to India. He 
has however given us comparatively few details. But he has 
correctly distinguished the three cities of the name of Berenice, 
which it appears were often confounded together: the first 
being the well-known city of the name, to which led the 
overland route from Ooptos: the second, which he distin- 
guishes by the epithet Panchrysos, known also as Berenice ad 
Sabas : the third, which he terms Berenice Epideires, from its 
situation on a narrow neck of land or promontory called Deire. 
This was regarded by him as the headland bounding the 
Straits or narrowest entrance into the Bed Sea, which he 
describes as only seven miles across.'^ In connexion with 
Ptolemais Epitheras he notices especially the astronomical 
observations by which Eratosthenes had connected its position 
with that of Meroe and Syene, and had thus, as he rhetorically 
phrases it, detected the secret of the world.” ^ But the most 
important addition that he makes to the knowledge of this part 
of the coast is undoubtedly his notice of Adulis, which was 
unknown even by name to Strabo, but in the time of Pliny 


^ This is not quite correct ; the pro- 
montory of Deire (now called Eas Bir) 
being considerably to the south of the 
narrowest part of the strait, which is 
directly opposite to Cape Bab el 
Mandeb; but as there is no marked 
headland on the western side, except 
Deire, the expression may perhaps be 
justified. 


® vi. 29, § 172. Ees ingentis ex- 
empli locusque subtilitatis immens®s, 
mundo ibi depreJmiso^ cum indubitata 
latione umbrarum Eratosthenes men- 
suram terras prodere inde coepit."’ The 
sort of simple wonder with which Pliny 
regards the astronomiciii observations of 
the Greeks, wherever he refers to them, 
is not a little amusing. 
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had become the most important emporium on the coast, and was 
the place to which the native productions of the interior— 
ivory, rhinoceros horns, hippopotamus hides, tortoise shell, and 
slaves — were brought down for export.® This extensive trade, 
which is fully confirmed by the Periplus,^ but of which no 
trace is found in earlier writers, arose doubtless from the 
establishment in the interior of a comparatively civilized com- 
munity, of which Axuma was the capital. No mention of that 
city however is found in Pliny, though it was well known to 
the author of the Periplus. 

Of the coast of Africa outside the Straits of Bab-el Mandeb 
his knowledge is singularly meagre. He mentions indeed the 
Sinus Abalites, and beyond it the port and headland of Mos- 
sylum, which was the principal market for the cinnamon 
that was brought from the interior.® Beyond this he tells us 
some writers placed a town called Baricaza.® The promon- 
tory of Mossylum he appears to have regarded,— following the 
authority of Juba, —as the easternmost point of Africa, from 
whence the coast trended away to the south and west.*^ But 
he has no mention of any promontory answering to Cape Guar- 
dafui — the Southern Horn (Noti Keras) of Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, and the Promontory of Spices (Cape Aromata) of the 
Periplus and Ptolemy : while no trace whatever is found in 
his work of that greatly enlarged knowledge of the eastern 
coast of Africa, which forms so prominent a feature in the 
nearly contemporary Periplus.® 


» Ibid. §173. 

* Periplm Maris Bryfkr, §§ 4-6. 

Plin. vi. 29, § 174. 

® “ Anqiii unara Aetliiopia oppidum 
ultra porrmt in Httore Baricaza,” § 175. 
No sncb name is found in any other 
writer in connection with Ethiopia or 
Africa, and it is difacult not to suspect 
that the place really referred to is the 
celebrated city of the name m India, 
the name of which might well have 
been introduced in connection with the 
trade of these regions, in a manner that 
Pliny misunderstood, so as to place the 


city itself in Ethiopia. We have seen 
that he has no notice of the Indian 
Barygaza in its proper place. 

“ A Mossylico pxomontorio Atlan- 
ticum mare incipere vult Juba, prseter 
Mauretanxas suas Gades usque navi- 
gandum CotoP Ib. § 175. 

Even Ptolemy assigns to this pro- 
montory a far more prominent position 
than it is really entitled to claim. 

* The passage just cited from Juba 
shows clearly how little notion he pcs- 
sessed of the vast extension of Africa 
towards the south. 
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§ 15. With regard to the interior of Africa generally he was 
little in advance of his predecessors : hnt we are indebted to 
him in this part of his work for having preserved to ns several 
records of great interest,— the acconnt of the exploration of 
Ethiopia and the upper course of the Nile by the officers sent 
out by Nero ; and that of the campaign of Cornelins Balbns 
against the Garamantes. Both these expeditions and their 
geographical results have been already discussed. No further 
attempts seem to have been made before the time of Pliny to 
penetrate into the interior : the real heart of the great conti- 
nent was still unapproached, and neither Greek nor Roman 
writers appear to have had the least suspicion of the great 
extent of fertile and populous country that lay beyond the 
broad desert barrier of the Sahara. Indeed, according to the 
theory universally received among them, these regions were 
uninhabitable on account of the heat. 

Unfortunately the really valuable materials just referred to, 
are mixed up by Pliny, with his usual want of critical dis- 
cernment, with a mere farrago of miscellaneous information, 
compiled from a number of different authors, most of whom 
are otherwise unknown and the result is a confused mass of 
statements, out of which it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
extract any consistent or intelligible conclusions.^ It seems 
clear that the geography of the remote regions of Ethiopia, 
and the neighbourhood of the Upper Nile, was a favourite 
subject, as might well be conceived, with the Greek writers of 
Alexandria: and that many of these had collected a number 
of hearsay reports and vague rumours which there were no 
means of sifting or examining. As far as Meroe and its 
neighbourhood they had full and satisfactory information; 


® See Chapter XX. p. 184 and Chap- 
ter XXIIL p. 347, 

^ Mr. Cooley {Ptolemy and the Niht p. 
17) justly remarks on this part of Pliny’s 
work that the deficiency of his general 
views is rendered more remarkable by 
the contrast with his abundant infor- 


mation.” He had undoubtedly ample 
materials at his command, but was 
wholly destitute of either the judgement 
or knowledge to enable him to sift or 
arrange them; and the consequence is 
that he has presented them to us in a 
form that renders them wholly useless. 
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but beyond that all was yagne and uncertain. The fluctuating 
character of the names in barbarous countries is a fact too 
familiar to the modern geographer for ns to wonder at the 
almost total discrepancy of his anthorities in this respect.® 

It is singular that one of the few points which he treats as 
“ generally agreed upon ’’ is the utterly erroneous conclusion 
that the southern ocean lay at a distance of 625 Roman 
miles (i.e. 5000 stadia) to the south of Meroe.® Such a state- 
ment could be nothing more than a theoretical assumption : 
yet it seems to haye come to be recognized as an undoubted 
geographical fact, like the configuration given by Eratosthenes 
and Strabo to the eastern and northern shores of Asia. But in 
this instance the error is the more inexcusable, as it is almost 
certain that in the time of Pliny the eastern shores of Africa 
had been already explored far beyond the assumed latitude, 
though, as we have seen, he neglected to avail himself of the 
new information thus laid open to him. 

§16. It is clear that Pliny accepted the conclusion of 
Eratosthenes, which had been generally adopted by subse- 
quent writers (including Juba, whom Pliny principally fol- 
lowed), with regard to the manner in which the coast of Africa 
trended away from its eastern extremity (opposite to Arabia) 
towards the Western Ocean and the coast of Mauretania. He 
thus describes Ethiopia — ^including under that appellation all 
the southern portions of the African continent — as extending 
from the south-east towards the south-west : ^ a strange mode 
of expression, but which can bear no other signification than 
that above referred to. But here he had of course no materials 


8 See Note B, p. 440. 

® “In totum autem ab oceano ad 
Meroen doxxv M, P. esse inter auctores 
fere convenit,” vL 80, § 198. TMs 
view may be considered as originating 
with Eratosthenes, who had drawn his 
first parallel of latitude through the 
land of the Sembritse, and the Eegion of 
Cinnamon, at 3400 stadia south of 
Meroe (Chapter XVI p. 638). He 
must of course have conceived the 


Southern Ocean as somewhat further to 
the south, but there is no statement 
in the extant remains of his works, as 
to the distance at which he fixed it. 
Strabo, as we have seen, placed it con- 
jecturally about 4000 stadia south of 
Meroe, (See Chapter XXII. p. 328.) 

^ “ Sita est ^Ethiopia ob oriente hi- 
bemo ad occidentem hibernum.” vi. 30, 
§197. 
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at his commaiid, and when he comes to the western coast, 
approaching Mauretania, where he might haye availed himself 
of the important discoveries of Hanno, as well as the later 
observations of Polybius, his description becomes a mass of 
inextricable confusion. It is clear that he had neveJ seen the 
original narrative of the voyage of Hanno,^ and throws doubt 
even upon the historical fact of his having founded Cartha- 
ginian settlements upon this coast, while he picks up at second 
hand some of the detached circumstances of a marvellous cha- 
racter, such as the mountain called Theon Ochema, burning 
with perpetual fire, the river Bambotus swarming with croco- 
diles, and the islands of the Gorgons, from whence Hanno had 
brought home the hairy skins of two of the women,^ But it 
would have been utterly impossible, had not the original 
narrative been preserved, to have identified any of these 
localities, or arrived at any sound conclusion concerning the 
geographical results of this memorable expedition. 

Almost equally unsatisfactory is his treatment of the voyage 
undertaken by Polybius along the western coast of Africa after 
the fall of Carthage : a document which would undoubtedly 
have been of the highest value to us, had it been preserved 
in an original or authentic form, but from which, in the 
condensed summary that Pliny has transmitted to us, it is 
impossible to extract any definite geographical information.'^ 
On the other hand we are indebted to him for his extracts 
from Statius Sebosus and Juba concerning the Fortunate 
Islands, as well as for his account (imperfect as it is) of the 
march of Suetonius Paulinus across the Atlas. Both of these 
are real contributions to our geographical knowledge.^ 

§ 17. Of the north of Africa, extending from the shores of 
the Ocean to the confines of Egypt, Pliny’s knowledge was 
undoubtedly more complete than that of any preceding geo- 


2 See on this point, Chapter VUII. 
p.328. 

3vi. 31, § 200/ 

^ This account has been ahready exa- 


mined. See Chapter XVIL, Note B. 

® See Chapter XX. pp. 173, 175. and 
Chapter XXIII. p. 319. 
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f grapher. He here enjoyed the advantage of 'following Jnha^ 

i who from his position naturally possessed exceptional means of 

J information: while the whole of these provinces had been in 

I his time brought under the direct administration of Eome, and 

were becoming gradually pervaded by Eoman civiliziation, 
1 The foundation of numerous colonies along the coast was one 

j of the most effective means of introducing this improved cul- 

ture. In the case of Mauretania these colonies were not limited 
to the Mediterranean coast, but three of them, Tingis, Zilis, 
and Lixus were established on the western or Atlantic shore : 

\ while two others, Babba and Banasa, were founded in the in- 

terior, but on the western slopes of Mount Atlas. Beyond 
Lixus (the modern El Araich), at a distance of 120 Eoman 
I miles, was a town called Sala (the modern Sallee, long cele- 

I brated as a resort of pirates) which appears to have been the 

last outpost of Eoman civilization in this direction, and is 
described by Pliny as bordering on the untrodden desert, and 
infested by herds of elephants, but still more by the neigh- 
bouring barbarians, whom he calls Autololes,® Beyond this, all 
^ appears to have been vague and uncertain. He adds however, 

I on the authority of native informants (doubtless collected by 

Juba), that 150 miles from Sala was a river called Asana, 
having a good port at its mouth ; beyond that was another 
river called Eut, and from thence 200 miles to Dyris, the 
native name for Mount Atlas. Here the distances are over- 
stated: but in other respects the account is trustworthy and 
leads us distinctly to the point where the great chain of Atlas 
descends to the sea at Cape Ghir, (the promontory of Hercules 
j of Ptolemy) the name of which perhaps retains a trace of the 

native appellation of the range. 

But even with regard to the interior of the province itself, 
and especially to Mount Atlas, Pliny complains that the most 

® “Oppidum Sala ejtisdem ixominis tiinied to be the last town in the Eoman 
fluvio impositnm, jam solitndinibns province ; thongh we find in the Itine« 
vicinum, elephantorumqne gregibns raries a mere outpost (exploratio) called 
infestum, multo tamen magis Autololmn Merourius, 16 M. P. further south 
, gente.*' v. 1, § 5, Sala always con- (Itin, Ant. pp. 3, 6). 
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fabnloBS and contradictory accounts were still current in Hs 
day ; a circumstance for wMcLi lie blames tbe carelessness and 
want of curiosity of tbe Eoman authorities, who preferred 
inventing falsehoods to investigating the truth.^ Yet the 
forests were already explored in quest of ivory and of the 
beautiful wood called citruz^ so much valued by the Eomans 
for tables;^ while the rocks on the seashore were diligently 
ransacked for purple.^ 

§ 18, With the northern provinces along the Mediterranean, 
Mauretania, Numidia, and Africa properly so called — or rather 
the province to which that name was officially restricted — 
Pliny was of course well acquainted, and he has given us, in 
the same manner as with the other settled provinces of the 
Eoman Empire, a tolerably full faraflm or description of the 
sea coast, its headlands and rivers, as well as the towns along 
its line, but this is followed as usual by a long list of the towns 
in the interior of each province, in alphabetical order, so as to 
afford no clue to their position. His account of the Cyrenaica 
also is clear and distinct, but his description of the two Syrtes 
and the intermediate region is singularly confused, and would 
in fact, if it stood alone, be utterly unintelligible. It is much 
less surprising that this should be the case with regard to the 
tribes of the interior, which had been in all ages very imper- 
fectly known ; but considering the light that had been recently 
thrown upon this subject by the expeditions of Suetonius 


^ QmnquesuntjTitdiximus, Bomanss 
colonisB in ea proTineia, pervimaqu© 
famsevideri potest ; sed id plemm<iue 
fallacissimnm experimeiito deprehea- 
ditur, quia dignitates, cum iudagaie 
vera pigeat, ignorantisa pudore mentiri 
non piget, hand alio fidei prouiore 
lapsu quam ubi falsse rei grayis auotor 
exsistit.” V, 1, § 2. 

A remarkable passage> which serves 
to explain the little progress made in 
sound geographical knowledge under 
the Eoman Empire. The expedition 
of Suetonius Paulinus, already referred 
to, constituted an exception; but that 


alp was probably undertaken with a 
military rather than a scientific object. 

8 Of tMs Pliuy speaks more fuUy 
elsewhere (xiii. 15, §§ 91-102), and 
relates details of the almost fabulous 
prices given for tables of tbis kind ; an 
extravagant passion which he adds was 
carried by the Eomans of Ms day to an 
“ insanity ” equal to that of the Eoman 
ladies for pearls. 

® The Mauretanian or Gsetulian 
‘‘purple'* was probably that derived 
from the lichen called orchil, which is 
extensively used in dyeing. See Chapter 
XX. Xote E, p. 203. 
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PauHiiiiS' and Gomelins Balbtis, it is certainly ; strange to/find 
that the ideas of Pliny with regard to this part of Africa were 
not more clear and satisfactory. He was acquainted indeed 
with the name of Phazania, corresponding to the modem 
Fezzan, but does not indicate its connexion with the Gara- 
mantes (whom he names separately), and appears to hawe 
placed it between the Garamantes and the neighbourhood 
of the Lesser Syrtis, regarding Cydamns (Ghadamis) as its 
capital.^ At the same time he describes Angila, the position 
of which was so well known to the Greek geographers, in a 
manner very confused and xmintelligible. We are however 
indebted to him for having preserved to us the particulars 
already referred to of the expedition of Cornelius Balbus 
against the Garamantes : an event of the highest geographical 
interest. 

§ 19. But obscure as were the ideas of Pliny concerning the 
interior of Africa, this part of his work is deserving of atten- 
tion as containing the first distinct notice of the great river 
that has attracted so much attention in later times under the 
name of the Niger. For this information he was doubtless 
indebted to Juba, who, as we have seen, in the strange theory 
that he had framed with respect to the origin and course of 
the Nile, had introduced this river as one of its component 
parts.^ In another passage Pliny speaks of Gaetulia as ex- 
tending “ to the river Nigris, which separates Africa from 
^Ethiopia.”® And again, after enumerating among the Ethio- 
pian nations of the interior^ the Nigritae, so called from the 
river already mentioned,” he adds, ‘Hhe river Nigris has the 


1 V. 5, §35. 

2 See Chapter XX. p. 175. 

® V. 4, § 30. Et tota Gsetulia ad 
iiumen Nigrin, qai AMcam ab .Ethi- 
opia dirimit.'* 

* These he entunerates in the follow- 
ing order : first, the Ep-ptiaa Libyans, 
then the White Ethiopians (LencsB- 
thiopes). Above them the Ethiopian 
nations, the Nigritse from the river 


already mentioned, the Gymnetes Pha- 
msii, and then the Perorsi who adjoined 
the Ocean on the confines of Mauretania 
(vi. 8, § 43). Of these the Pharusii 
and HigritsB were already mentioned 
by Strabo, who seems to have placed 
them south of the Great Desert (see 
Chapter XXII. p. 331). The Perorsi 
were apparently scattered along the 
west coast of the Atlantic. 
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same nature as the it produces reeds and papyrus^ and 
the same kinds of animals, and it becomes swollen at the same 
period.”® As there is no river to the north of the Great Desert 
to which these characters can possibly be applied, it seems 
certain that they must refer to the great river of Central 
Africa, the Joliba or Quorra, known to modern geographers 
as the Niger, some notice of which may have been carried 
by native caravans across the desert to Mauretania.® But, as 
usually happens in such cases, these vague reports afforded no 
definite idea of its geographical position, and Pliny at least 
was evidently quite unaware of the vast extent of desert which 
separated it from the land of the Gsetulians. 

§ 20. On the much controverted question of the source of 
the Nile, Pliny contents himself with giving “ the result of the 
inquiries” of king Juba in the form of the elaborate, but 
utterly unfounded, theory which has already been examined.'^ 
With regard to the latter part of its course, through Ethiopia, 
he supposed it to be first called Astapus, where it was first 
known in the interior above Meroe, while he gave the names of 
Astobores and Astosapes to the two arms that encircled the 
great island of that name.® He was evidently misled (as was 
Ptolemy after him) by the name of “island” given to the 
district of Meroe by the Alexandrian geographers, into sup- 
posing it to have been really an island, surrounded by the two 
arms of the Nile, instead of being, as Eratosthenes rightly 
conceived it, merely a peninsular tract between the Nile itself 
and its tributary the Astaboras. 


s V. 8, § 44. 

® We have seen that already in the 
time of Strabo such caravans occasion- 
ally crossed the desert (Strabo, Z. <?.), 
and doubtless this intercourse would 
have increased as Mauretania and Hu- 
niidia became more settled and civilized. 
But in the absence of camels all such 
communication must always have been 
uncertain and difficult. 

See Chapter XX. p. 174, 

® V. 10, § 53. In regard to these 


names Pliny tells us, first, that Astapus 
means in the Ethiopian language “ the 
water flowing from darkness ” (aquam 
e tenebris profluentem) f then, that 
Astobores means ‘‘ a branch of the 
water coming from darkness *’ (ramus 
aquae e tenebris profiuentis), while 
Astosapes adds the sense of its being a 
lateral or side stream (quod lateris sig- 
nificationem adjicit; but the reading 
laUriB and the sense is doubtful). 
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His description of Egypt is singularly meagre and jejune, 
presenting a striking contrast to that of Strabo : and tbougli 
Ms enumeration of tke Homes, wMch has tbe air of being 
derived from an official source, is of value to tbe topograpber, 
it is as usual devoid of any attempt at geograpMcal arrange- 
ment, and be bas wholly failed to give any geograpMcal 
picture of tbe country, easy as it was to have done so in a 
region of so peculiar a natural conformation. He bas however 
introduced some interesting particulars with regard to the 
inundation of tbe Nile, and its effects on the surrounding 
country, according to tbe height it attained in different years.® 

§ 21. Pliny concludes bis elaborate review of tbe geography 
of tbe world with a statement of tbe measurements of tbe 
different seas and continents according to various authorities, 
especially Polybius, Artemidorus, and Agrippa : and sums up 
tbe whole by tbe conclusion — rather startling to modern 
readers — that Europe is nearly half as big again as Asia, and 
considerably more than twice as large as Africa. If the three 
continents are taken together, be adds, it will appear that 
Europe is a little more than ^ + i (or -H-tbs) of tbe whole ; 
while Asia contains i + vV A^bs), not quite a third ; and 
Africa ^ + A very little more than a fifth ! ^ 

Strange as these statements sound to us, who are familiar with 
tbe vast extent of Asia and Africa, beyond tbe limits known to 
ancient geographers, they are at tbe same time utterly at 
variance with tbe conclusions arrived at by Eratosthenes and 
Strabo, and it is difficult to comprehend by what process Pliny 
was led to adopt so erroneous a result. 

Lastly, in order, as be tells us, to leave out nothing that 
can contribute to tbe clear understanding of Ms subject, be 
proceeds to give what be terms ^^an exquisitely subtle dis- 


» V. a, §§ 57, 58. 

^ vL 38, § 210. ^‘ Apparet ergo 

Enropam paulo minus dimidia Asise 
parte majorem esse quam Asiam. 
Eandem altero tanto et sexta parte 
Africse, ampliorem quam Africam. 


Quod si misceantur omnea summsB, 
liquido pateMt, Europam totius terrse 
tertiam esse partem et octavam paulo 
amplius, Asiam vero quartam et quar- 
tamdecimam, Africam autem quintam 
et insuper eexagesimam.” 
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coTery of Greek scienee,” in the circles or parallels of latitude 
drawn along the surface of the world, with the regions or 
localities through which they passed. He adds in each 
instance the proportion of the gnomon of the sundial to its 
shadow, and the length of the longest or solstitial day. This, 
as we hare seen, had been already done by Hipparchus, who 
was followed by Strabo, and doubtless by many other Greek 
geographers. But in attempting to enumerate the geogra- 
phical points through which these circles would pass, Pliny 
has fallen into such strange and unaccountable errors, that the 
table he gives us, far from contributing to a clear under- 
standing of the countries which he has already described, would 
only tend to throw them into inextricable confusion.^ It is 
clear from this passage, as from several others, that he himself 
had not mastered the very elements of mathematical geo- 
graphy, and had no clear conception whatever of the meaning 
of what he was reporting. But as he professes to derive the 
whole statement from Greek authorities, we are wholly at a loss 
to explain how he could have wandered so widely from all the 
conclusions generally received among them, and produced a 
list as much at variance with the systems of Eratosthenes or 
Hipparchus, as it is with geographical truth. 


* See Note C, p. 441, 
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NOTE A, p. 409. 

SOUBOES OP THE TIGEIS. 

The Tigris may be considered as iiaving two, or ratber tbree, 
principal sources, forming distinct arms, all containing a large 
quantity of water. Of these, the western arm, nsnally considered 
at the present day as the main stream, which is that flowing by 
BiarbeHr, takes its rise in a small lake or pool, about 50 G. miles 
N.W. of that city, and not more than 5 from the Euphrates at 
Telek. Singularly enough this arm of the rii^^er appears to have 
been ignored in ancient times, and we find no mention of it in any 
ancient geographer. 

About 45 miles below Biarbekir, this river is joined by an 
afSuent, the Batman Su, having nearly as large a body of water 
as itself, which flows from north to south, and has its sources in 
the range called by the ancients Niphates. Again, about 35 miles 
lower down, the united streams receive an important accession from 
the north in the river now known as the Sort Su, or river of Surt, 
which is itself formed by two considerable rivers, the one descending 
from Bitlis in the neighbourhood of Lake Van, the other called the 
Bohtan Tchai, having its sources far away to the east. This last 
river, which is probably the Centrites of Xenophon, was not 
regarded by the ancients as an arm of the Tigris, but this name 
may veiy probably have been given to the river of Bitlis, which 
has its sources near enough to the Lake of Van to afford some colour 
for the popular notion that it derived its waters from thence. 
Other writers however contend that the river which joins the 
Tigris at Zeiwah, the Batman Su, has the better claim to be 
regarded as the Tigris of the ancients, and it is difficult to decide 
between them. 

The sources of the Bohtan Chai, which is undoubtedly entitled 
to rank as the eastern arm of the Tigris, have been for the first 
time explored in quite recent times by Mr. Taylor, who found that 
its principal source, the Mox Su, issues from a cave at the foot of 
the mountain of Aghovar, which is separated from the Lake of Van 
by only about 30 miles of mountainous country: a circumstance 
which, as he observes, may have given rise to the notion enter- 
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tained lby Strabo as well as Pliny, of tiie Tigris deriving its waters 
from that lake, (See Mr. Taylor’s paper in the Journal of the Geo- 
vol, XXXV. p. 49.) 


NOTE B, p.431. 

WEITERS Olir ETHIOPIA. 

Among the authors thus cited, the most important is Bion, a 
native of Soli in Cilicia, who is noticed also by Diogenes Laertius 
(iv. 58) as having written a work on Ethiopia (JuBLOTriKo), and is 
cited in one passage by Athenmns (xiii. p, 566, c). His date is 
wholly unknown; but he appears from Pliny to have given a 
number of minute topographical details concerning the valley of 
the Nile as far as Meroe. 

Aristocreon, referred to in the same passage (vi. § 183), and also 
with regard to the length of the course of the Nile in Egypt (v. 9, 
§ 59), is evidently the same quoted at second hand by iElian (HieL 
Anim, vii. 40) for a fabulous story concerning Ethiopia ; but nothing 
more is known of him. 

Basilis, associated with the preceding by Pliny (Z. c.), but not 
again cited as an authority, is noticed by Agatharchides (§ 64) 
among the writers who had treated of the eastern portions of the 
world, and must therefore have been earlier than that author. He 
appears to have also written a w^ork on India, which is quoted by 
Athenseus (ix. p. 390 b). 

Two other authors, cited by Pliny as authorities, had the great 
advantage of personal knowledge of the localities : Dalion, as he 
tells us, having ascended the Nile far above Meroe (Dalion ultra 
Meroen longe subveotus, vi § 183): he appears to have been 
of an earlier period than the two preceding. The other, whom he 
calls Simonides minor, had actually resided for five years at Meroe 
while engaged on his work on Ethiopia (I. c.). Unfortunately 
Pliny does not indicate the particular information he derived from 
these authorities ; and has undoubtedly mixed up the statements of 
different writers, without any attempt to reconcile or explain 
the discrepancies between them. 
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NOTE C, p.438. 

PLIOT’S ACCOUNT OF THE OLIMATA. 

It is clear, however, that Pliny here refers to the elimata in the 
sense in which the term was used by Ptolemy and later geo- 
graphers, as signifying the portions or segments of the world 
included between two parallels of latitude marked by the successive 
steps in the astronomical changes of the day and night, It is 
in this sense that he himself calls them “ segmenta mundi and 
that he describes them as “ containing ” or including whole 
countries and regions. At the same time he not only calls them 
“circles” or parallels ” (quae nostri circulos appellavere, Graeci 
parallelos, § 211), expressions that could hardly apply to anything 
but the parallels that bounded them ; but he gives for each circle 
the definite relations of the gnomon to its shadow, and the length 
of the longest day, which of course can refer only to the definite 
circles that limit each segment. It seems certain that throughout 
this passage Pliny has confounded the two things : the segments of 
the earth’s surface intercepted between two such parallel circles, 
and the circles themselves. It is these last which are given us by 
Strabo from Hipparchus, and which that geographer has correctly 
designated (according to his ideas) by the several points through 
which they actually pass. But Pliny, by confounding these 
parallels of latitude with the extensive spaces included between 
them, has thrown the whole subject into confusion. 

But after making full allowance for this disturbing cause, there 
still remains an amount of error in his statements for which it is 
very difficult to account. Thus in regard to the very first segment 
which he describes in detail, he includes in it as approximately 
parallel with Alexandria and Lower Egypt, Babylonia, Gedrosia, 
Carmania, Persia, Parthyene (I), Aria(!), and the southern coast of 
India. But even in the much better known regions on the Medi- 
terranean he describes the second circle as including Cyprus, 
Crete, and Lilybmum in Sicily, while he places Syracuse, Catana, 
and “the middle of Sicily ” in the third section, and the north of 
Sicily in the fourth, while Locri and Ehegium immediately adjoin- 
ing the Sicilian Strait are transferred to the fifth section. These 
last mistakes we are wholly unable to account for. But in some 
instances he was evidently misled by Hipparchus, or rather by a 
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misconception of tte statements of that author; with which he 
appears, as is so often the case in his work, to have mixed up others 
derived from different sources without any attempt to distinguish 
them. 

After quoting these conclusions of ancient Greek authors (anti- 
quorum exacta), he adds that the most diligent recent writers had 
added to these three other segments ; the one extending from the 
Tanais across the Lake Maaotis and the Sarmatians to the Borys- 
thenes, and thence through Dacia and a part of Germany and Gaul 
to the Western Ocean ; these had a solstitial day of sixteen hours ; 
the next, whose longest day was seventeen hours, included the 
Hyperboreans (I) and Britain ; the third passed through Scythia 
from the Ehipsean Mountains to Thule ; here the days and nights 
were at certain seasons continuous. 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

PERIPLUS OF THE EEYTHB-^AK SEA. 


§ 1. Very nearly contemporary with Pliny was the anonymous 
treatise to which we have already had freqnent occasion to 
refer, known as the Periplus of the Erythr.^an Sea. This 
little work is a document of a kind wholly unlike any other 
that has been preserved to us from antiquity. It is not a mere 
geographical description of the coasts like the Periplus of 
Scylax, or that of the Euxine by Arrian. Nor is it a journal 
or record of an individual voyage, like those of Nearchus and 
Hanno. It is rather a kind of manual for the instruction of 
navigators and traders in the Erythraean Sea, in the widest 
sense of that term, comprising the Arabian Gulf (or what we 
now call the Eed Sea), the coasts of Africa outside the Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb as far as they had been then explored, as 
well as those of Arabia and India down to the extremity of the 
Malabar coast, with a few brief notices of the more distant 
portions of India, and even China. It describes in more or 
less detail the geography of the different coast-lines, with their 
several ports, as well as the prominent natural features of each, 
but adds, in regard to each port mentioned, a full notice of the 
articles imported and exported, which are given with a minute- 
ness of detail that shows beyond a doubt that it is written by a 
merchant for the use of merchants.^ At the same time it is 
evident from many circumstances that it is the result (in great 
part at least) of personal experience and observation; and as a 


^ It may be observed that while the 
exports from these distant regions, being 
the natural productions of the countries, 
would be objects of general interest, the 
imports^ i.e. the merchandise which it 
was suitable to take thither from Alex- 


andria, were a matter of very little in- 
terest to anyone but a trader. For the 
same reason very little notice has been 
taken of these last in the following 
abstract of the Periplus. 
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consequence of this, we find when we come to examine it, that 
its geographical statements are among the most satisfactory 
and trustworthy that have been transmitted to ns by any 
ancient writer. 

§'2. It is unfortunate that the author and the date of this 
little treatise are equally unknown to us ; so far at least as any 
external evidence is concerned. The former indeed is of 
comparatively little moment, for the name would doubtless 
convey no further information. It is obvious from internal 
evidence that the writer was a Greek merchant of Alexandria 
in Egypt, and a person of no pretensions to literary merit or 
elegance of style? The attribution of it, in the only extant 
manuscript, to the historian Arrian is doubtless owing only to 
its being found immediately following the Periplus of the 
Euxine Sea by that author, and has been unanimously rejected 
by all the later editors? But while they are all of one accord 
upon this point, which does not indeed admit of a question, 
there is great discrepancy among them with regard to the date. 
It was brought down by Dodwell as late as the reign of 
M. Aurelius and L. Verus : while Dr. Tincent returned to the 
opinion of Salmasius, who had pronounced it about contem- 
porary with the work of Pliny.^ The general agreement 
between the two is indeed such as to leave no doubt upon this 
point : at the same time that the hypothesis advanced by some 


® This is obvious onthemost cursoiy 
inspection. The peculiarities of Ms 
diction are probably in some instances 
such as were usual at Alexandria in 
his day. In other cases be introduces 
mere Latin words under a Greek form, 
such as S7}vdpiov for coined money in 
general, crKorovXdros for “ scutulatus/' 
as descriptive of a certain kind of 
garment, &c. 

® Some, however, while admitting 
that it is impossible to ascribe the little 
work in question to Arrian of Meo- 
media, the historian of Alexander, have 
supposed it to be the work of a mer- 
chant of that name. Thus Fabricius, 
in his edition of the little treatise (8vo 


Dresdse, 1849), says of it : Auctor 
hujus Periplx est Arrianus, niercator 
Alexandrinus, qui regnante Claudio 
imperatore vixit;” and Dr. Vincent, 
though less decidedly, inclines to the 
same view. But it seems more probable 
that the name of Arrian is a mere mis- 
take, arising from the cause stated in 
the text. See C. Muller, Frolegom: 
p. 96. 

^ The whole question has been fully 
discussed by Dr. Vincent {Commerce 
and Navigation of the Ancients in the 
Indian Ocean, vol. ii. pp. 3-6, 49-59), 
and by Dr. C. Miilier in the Prolegomena 
to his edition of the Geographi Grseci 
Minores^ tom. i. p. 95-ill. 
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autliors tkat tke Periplns was the authority from wMch Pliny 
derived his account of the voyage to India, as practised in his 
time, has been shown to be untenable.® It would indeed 
appear more probable from a comparison of the two that the 
information furnished by the Periplus is the later, as well as 
the fuller, account. But a more definite ground for deter- 
mining within very narrow limits the date of this valuable 
document is furnished by the mention of a king named 
Zoscales, as reigning in his time over the kingdom of Auxuma 
in Ethiopia.® Dr. 0. Muller was the first to point out that this 
name may in all probability be identified with a certain 
Za Hakale, whom we learn from the Abyssinian annals to have 
reigned from a.d. 77 to 89 : thus bringing us to the reigns of 
Titus and Domitian at Eome, a conclusion entirely in accord- 
ance with all the other internal evidence.^ We may therefore 
place the Periplus within about ten years after the death of 
Pliny. 

There can be no doubt that the impulse given to navigation 
and the trade to India by the discovery of Hippalus, and the 
opening out of direct communication with the coast of Malabar, 
would lead to the compilation of many small treatises or 
Peripli, more or less analogous to the one we possess. It is 
obvious that Pliny had a document of the kind before him, in 
writing the account already referred to ; though it would 
appear to have been of a much less complete character, and 
to have been confined to the direct voyage to the coast of 
Malabar.® Ptolemy also unquestionably made use of some 
similar authority; but notwithstanding his later date, his 
details are by no means so trustworthy as those of the Periplus. 
The accuracy and clearness of the statements found in this 
little work, as well as the proofs it affords of a great extension 


® TMs point lias been in my opinion 
Mly establisbed by M. Muller, 
gom, pp. 09, 100. 

® Feriplus^ § 5, ed. Muller. 

' C. Muller, Prolegom, p. 97. M. 
Vivien de St. Martin, who adopts his 


conclusion, adds some useful remarks 
on the trustworthy character of the 
lists of these monarcbs preserved in 
the Abyssinian ehronicles (Le Nord de 
VAfrigue dans VAntiquitd^ p. 196). 

« See Chapter XXIV. p. 417. 
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of geographical knowledge in regard to the coasts both of 
Africa and India, are snch as to entitle it to a Ml and careful 
consideration*® 

§ 3. The author begins with a brief description of the voyage 
down the Eed Sea, starting from Myos Hormos, which he calls 
the first of the regular trading ports ^ on the Egyptian coast. 
Following this downwards came Berenice, 1800 stadia lower 
down ; and about 4000 stadia farther Ptolemais, called Theron, 
from its being the station for the hunters of the Ptolemies. It 
was not a good port, and though it still exported some ivory, 
as well as tortoiseshell, it was evidently in his time a place of 
but little trade. About 3000 stadia farther south was Adulis, 
a small place, but carrying on a considerable trade. It was 
situated on a deep gulf, and served as the place of export for 
the newly-risen kingdom of Ethiopia, the capital of which was 
at Auxuma (Axum), at a distance of eight days’ journey in 
the interior.^ We have seen that Pliny was the first to men- 
tion AduKs, which had been unnoticed by earlier writers, and 
we learn more fully from the Periplus the causes of its rise and 
prosperity. The extension of the power of Zoscales, whose 
capital was at Auxuma, over all the surrounding regions, is 


® 0* MiiUer justly remarks of this 
little treatise that ‘‘rerum traditarum 
eopia, varietate, fide, utilitate, adeo 
prsBstat, ut pretiosissimi thesauri loco 
habendus sit.” Prolegom. p. 95. Hr. 
Cooley also says : “ The author of the 
Periplus differs from Ptolemy in several 
important particulars; and wherever 
this is the case, every consideration, 
both of internal and external evidence, 
is in favour of the former.” (Claudius 
Ptolemy and the Nile^ p. 56.) 

^ irparos rcoj/ aTrod€d€iyiJ.4p(av ^pficay^ 

§ 1. This phrase, as well as that fre- 
quently used by our author of ifivSpLa 
pSfiifia, clearly points not only to the 
existence of a regular established trade, 
but of fiscal regulations only allowing 
vessels to trade at certain ports, Such 
regulations were indeed almost a neces- 
sary consequence of the system of 


heavy duties levied both on imports 
and exports in the days of our trader. 

* It was three days’ journey from 
Adulis to Coloe, and five days from 
thence to Auxuma* Ooloe must there- 
fore have been situated somewhere in 
the neighbourhood of Dixan. The 
position of Adulis itself, on the west 
side of the bay now called Annesley 
Bay, where its ruins are still visible, is 
familiar to all since that bay was made 
the head-quarters of the British expe- 
dition to Abyssinia in 1867. Its site 
was first pointed out by Mr. Salt in 
1813. 

The ruins of Axum were described 
by Bruce, as well as subsequently by 
Lord Valentia and Mr. Salt; and have 
been since repeatedly visited by more 
recent travellers. 
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confirmed by the testimony of the inscription on the monument 
of Adnlis, which must he assigned to a monarch nearly contem- 
porary with the Periplus,® At the time when onr document 
was compiled Anxnma had become the chief entrepot for the 
ivory of all the regions on the Upper Nile, and this, together 
with tortoiseshell and rhinoceros horn, were the chief exports 
from Adnlis, in return for which they imported a variety of 
European wares from Alexandria, as weU as iron, steel, and 
cotton goods from India.'^ 

The small number of points indicated along this line of 
coast doubtless arises from the circumstance that the navigation 
being well known, while the immediate neighbourhood of the 
coast was rocky and dangerous, the traders used to run direct 
from one established port to another. Apparently also the 
smaller settlements founded by the Ptolemies, and mentioned 
by Agatharchides and the writers who followed him, had 
fallen into decay, and being no longer recognised as regular” 
ports, had probably ceased to exist.® Our author adds that the 
voyage to Adulis from Egypt was habitually made from the 
month of January to September, but that the best season was 
September.® 

§ 4. Proceeding onwards from Adulis he tells us that the 
gulf bears away to the east, and is contracted into its narrowest 
breadth opposite to the Aualitic Gulf. This of course refers to 
the well-known Strait of Bab el Mandeb, but the locality of this 
important point and the geographical features of this part of 
the coast are imperfectly indicated. No mention is made of 
the town or headland of Deire (Gape Bir), which forms the 
actual boundary of the strait on its southern side, and which 


® See Chapter XV. pv 586, Concern- 
ing the age of this later part of the 
inscription, see Boeckh, Cbrp. Jwscr. 
^r. ¥oL iii. p. 512. 

^ Feriplus, § 4. 

® Most of these smaller settlements 
seem to have been established by the 
Ptolemies principally with a view to 
catching elephants, a practice which 
had now fallen into disnse ; the ivory 


was brought &om the interior by the 
native tribes. 

^ Both here and elsewhere (§§ 6, 24, 
39), in mentioning the months suitable 
for sailing, he always adds the Egyptian 
name of the month — Tybis, Thoth, 
Epiphi, &c.~as being doubtless more 
familiar to Alexandrian traders than 
the Latin one. 
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was well known to Artemidorus and Strabo.^ The Analitic 
Gulf must be the deep bay that indents the coast of Africa 
immediately beyond Cape Bir, and the emporium of Aualites, 
from wbicb it derived its name, may be identified with Zeilab, 
a short distance to the east of it. Our author appears to fix 
this at a distance of about 4000 stadia from Adulis.® Proceeding 
from thence eastward along the coast of Africa, to which he 
gives the name of Barbarica, he mentions in succession between 
Aualites and Cape Aromata (Guardafui), several emporia or 
places of trade, to which the productions of the interior—frank- 
incense, myrrh„ and other odoriferous gums, as well as ivory 
and tortoise-shell — were brought down for export. The first of 
these Was Malao, distant 800 stadia from Aualites, the descrip- 
tion of which, as sheltered by a promontory projecting from the 
east, enables us clearly to identify it with the modern Berbera, 
at the present day the most considerable trading-place on this 
coast. This was followed by Mundus at a distance of two days’ 
sail, a safer port ; and again after two or three days’ sail came 
Mosyllum, the principal port for the export of cassia (cinna- 
mon), on account of which it was frequented by ships of large 
size, though it had no harbour, but only an exposed and 
inconvenient roadstead.^ Beyond that, after another two days’ 


Artemidorus ap. Strab. xvi. pp. 
769, 772. 

® This distance is just about correct, 
if measured from AduHs to Zeilah, as 
certainly appears to be the meaning of 
the author (§ 7). Br. Vincent erro- 
neously supposes it to apply to the 
length of the coast of Barbaria (vol. ii. 
p. 125). That author’s identifications of 
the ports between the Straits of Bab el 
Mandeb and Cape Guardafui are for 
the most part erroneous. But this 
coast was in his day so little known 
that he had very imperfect means of 
comparison. D’Anville had already 
correctly identified the port of Aualites 
with the modern Zeilah (still called by 
the native Somaulis Audal or Auzal) a 
place of considerable trade under the 
Arabs; and starting from this point 


there is little difficulty in determining 
the others. 

® Periplus, § 10. We have already 
seen the importance attached to Mosyl- 
lum as a port by Pliny (vi § 174) ; and 
this is confirmed by the repeated men- 
tion in our author of Mosyllitic com- 
modities as equivalent to those of the 
coast of Barbaria in general. But its 
exact site has not been determined with 
any certainty, the distance from the 
Gape of the Elephant being only 
va^ely given as a voyage of two days, 
while there was no natural port to mark 
the locality; and the promontory of 
the same name, mentioned both by 
Pliny and Ptolemy could not really be 
a headland of any importance, there 
being none of a marked character 
west of that of the Elephant. 
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sail, was a promontory called ^' the Elephant/’ with a river of 
the same name^ and a place called Acannae, where there was a 
grove of trees producing frankincense of very superior quality. 
The promontory of the Elephant is certainly the same that is 
now called Eas el Eil, or Jebel Eil, which has the same 
signification : it is about 40 Gr. miles short of Cape GnardafniJ 
§ 5. The whole of this coast from the opening of the Straits 
of Bab el Mandeb to Cape Guardafui is for the first time 
accurately described in the Periplns. It was known indeed in 
a general way to the Greeks from the time of Eratosthenes to 
that of Strabo, both of whom, as we have seen, were well 
acquainted with the promontory to which they gave the name 
of Noti Keras or the Southern Horn, by which they clearly 
meant to designate the Cape Aromata of the Periplns, the 
modern Gnardafni. Artemidorns moreover had given some 
details respecting the coast, mentioning among other points 
the mountain headland of the Elephant, but he had no account 
of the distances, and did not mention any emporia or places of 
trade along the coast.^ It is probable indeed that this trade 
had for the most part grown up in the interval. The pro- 
ductions of the African coast had doubtless from an early 
period been exported in small vessels to the opposite shores of 
Arabia, as still took place in the time of the Periplns ; ^ but 
besides this, there had arisen at the latter period a consider- 
able trade at these African ports on their own account, and we 
learn from our author that they imported European goods, 
including gold and silver plate, and ornamental glass wares, 
in return for their much valued native products.^ The whole 
of this tract, to which our author applies the name of 


Hence Mosyllnm has been variously 
fixed by recent writers at Bunder Bartb, 
near Has Antarah, and in the neigb- 
bonrbood of Eas Htidadeb, more than 
40 G. miles farther west. 

^ Vincent, vol. ii p. 138. Muller, 
Not, ad Feriplum, § 11. 

- Strabo, xvi. 4, § 14, See Chapter 
XVIII. p, 63. 


3 Periplns^ § 7. 

^ Ibid, §§ 8~10- In addition to 
these, Boman money, both gold and 
silver (diTipdpioff xputroGy re Kal dpyv- 
pouy) was introduced, though in small 
quantities (ov 7ro\h), It wiis probably 
intended for purposes of ornament, 
rather than as a medium of exchange. 
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Barbarice or Barbaria, thougb now inbabited only by tbe wild 
tribes of the Somanli, a very nncivilissed race, had in the 
middle ages, when it was known as the kingdom of Adel, 
assumed a very different character, and risen to a state of 
prosperity almost equal to that of the opposite regions of 
Arabia.® Something of the same kind would appear to have 
taken place at the period of which we are now treating: and 
the ports on the African coast, which were popularly known as 

those on the opposite side,” ® were resorted to by large 
trading vessels from Alexandria as well as by the small 
country craft.^ We are told moreover that they carried on 
direct trade with India ; but no mention is found in connexion 
with this of the cinnamon for which their country was so 
celebrated, and which some modern writers have supposed 
to have been imported by them from Ceylon or the coast of 
Malabar.® 

§ 6. We have seen that Pliny regarded the promontory of 
Mosyllum as the point where the coast of Africa changed its 
direction and trended away to the south and west, and though 
the author of our Periplus was better informed, as he distinctly 
describes the headland of Aromata as the eastern extremity of 
Africa : ® yet he considered the coast as bearing away to the 
south from the Promontory of the Elephant, and again still 
more decidedly from beyond Opone, in a manner that shows he 
did not fully appreciate the importance of Cape Aromata as the 
main feature in the geography of all this part of Africa. He 
however gives us several details concerning that and the 
neighbouring promontories as well as ports : all which have 


* Vincent, vol, ii. p. 122, who de- 
scribes from the Portuguese authorities 
the state of things which they found 
when they first visited these seas. 

® ifxvSpia BapfiapiKh, Trepav XeyS- 
fiiva, § 7. Hence the wares brought 
from thence are termed by our author 
especiaUy the frankincense, 
which he frequently mentions as 

VOS 6 veptLTlKSs. 

^ F&njplus, § 10. He expressly 


attributes the necessity for such larger 
vessels to the quantity of cassia (cin- 
namon) exported (e^dyerai 5e aTrb t&p 

rdwtav marfflas TrAeiorToy* dih Koi 

ifnrdptoy), 

* Considering the nature and value 
of our authority, this circumstance 
appears to me conclusive against the 
hypothesis referred to. 

® FeripluSj § 12. 
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been fully verified by modem observations. Gape Axoraata 
itself be describes as an abmpt headland, having a roadstead 
on its northern side, which was used as an emporium of trade, 
though from its exposed situation it ajEforded no protection 
against north winds; and when these blew, ships were obliged 
to run for shelter under a headland named Tabae. Tbia may 
be identified with the cape now called Banna, about 40 G. 
miles south of Guardafui: and at the same distance (400 
stadia) beyond this, according to the Periplus, “ after passing 
round a peninsula,” was a place called Opone, a considerable 
emporium of trade.^ The peninsula here mentioned can 
certainly be no other than the remarkable headland called 
Eas Hafoun (about 90 miles south of Cape Guardafui), an 
isolated table of rock, connected with the mainland by a mere 
spit of sand, and we thus obtain with certainty the position of 
Opone, a point of much importance for the geography of this 
coast. 

It is remarkable that while we find in Pliny no notice of 
any points along this coast beyond the Mosyllitic promontory, 
even the name of Gape Aromata not being mentioned by him, 
and he had evidently no more idea than Eratosthenes or 
Artemidorus of the long stretch of the African coast to the 
southward, the author of the Periplus was not only well 
acquainted with the headlands and ports immediately beyond 
Cape Aromata, such as Tabae and Opone, but was well aware 
of the fact that the shores of Africa for a long distance from 
thence had a general direction to the south, instead of 
trending away at once to the west, as supposed by all earlier 
geographers from Eratosthenes to Juba and Strabo.® This 


^ FeripluSf §§ 13, 14. It is worth 
notice that among the articles imported 
into Opone and the neighbonring ports 
from Barygaza and other Indian places 
of export, onr author mentions “ the 
honey produced from a reed which is 
called sacchariF This is the first 
mention of sugar as an article of trade 
that is found in any ancient author, 
but the substance was well known to 


Pliny, who speaks of it as used in 
medicine (JT. N. xii. 8, § 32). 

At all these ports the author ex- 
pressly mentions “cassia” — by which 
he undoubtedly means cinnamon, the 
name of which is not found in Ms little 
work-— as one of the staple productions 
of the country. 

* PeripluSy §§ 12, 15. 
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important rectificatioE of the map of the world was eTidently 
dne to the extension of trade in that direction : an extension 
which seems to haye been coincident with that of the trade to 
India, and may yery probably be referred to the same period ^ 
at all eyents it is clear that in the time of the Periplus the 
eastern coast of Africa was habitually yisited by merchants, 
and in constant relation with the ports of Arabia, as low down 
as Zanzibar, six degrees south of the equator. It is probable 
howeyer that our author’s personal experience did not extend 
so far, and his account of the coast of Azania, as he terms the 
eaet coast of Africa to the south of Opone, is much less MI 
and circumstantial than that of the coast fronting Arabia, 
from Bab el Mandeb to Cape Guardafui. 

§ 7. Still his statements, brief as they are, are intelligible 
and consistent, and the positions of the points named may he 
determined with reasonable certainty, at least within narrow 
limits.^ South of Opone the coast for six days’ voyage 
trended at first due south, and then to the south-west, and was 
marked by two long lines of continuous rocky cliflfe, from 
which they derived the name of the little and great Apocopm. 
Beyond this were six more days’ voyage of low and sandy 
shores, hence called the great and little ^gialos : then 
followed the Courses (Dromi) of Azania, the one called that of 
Sarapion, the other that of Nicon: the aggregate distance 
being seven days’ voyage. At the end of this navigation were 
the Pyralaan islands, from whence it was a voyage of two days 
and nights to a point on the mainland, opposite to an island 
named Menuthias, distant ahont 300 stadia from the land, low 
and covered with wood, and abounding in turtles, which were 
caught by the natives in a kind of wicker baskets. Two days’ 
voyage beyond this, on the mainland, was a place called 


® At the time of tiie voyage of Eu- 
doxus, this part of the African coast 
does not appear to have been visited 
by Greek ships, and that navigator was 
only carried thither by chance. (See 
Chapter XVIII. p. 76.) 


^ The whole of this part of the 
eastern coast of Africa has recently 
been examined and described by Cap- 
tain Owen (Voyage to Africa^ Ardhia, 
andi Madagascar, 2 vols. 8vo. 1833). 
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Ehapta, the last emporium or commercial station along the 
coast, and a place of considerable trade.® It was subject, in 
Tirtne of some old established right, to the sovereign of the 
Mapharitic territory in Arabia (a portion of Yemen), from 
whom the merchants of Muza rented it, and carried on a 
regular trade thither with their own ships. This close con- 
nection with Arabia, while it explains the source of our 
author’s information, is curious from its similarity to the 
present state of things, when Zanzibar and the neighbouring 
coast have long been subject to the Sultan of Muscat. 

§ 8. If the above account furnishes us with few particulars, 
it may be observed that the eastern coast of Africa from Eas 
Hafoun southwards for above fifteen degrees of latitude pre- 
sents scarcely any mai’ked geographical features, and is a 
barren and inhospitable region, very little known or frequented 
even at the present day, and almost totally devoid of popula- 
tion. But it is interesting to find on our modern maps that 
just beyond Eas Hafoun to the south comes a long tract of 
rugged country, called Hazine (the rough ground),® presenting 
a bold and rocky front to the sea, while beyond this is a low 
tract called Sef Tweel, or the low shore, thus entirely confirming 
the correctness of our author’s description.^ The Pyralaan 
islands again, with which he associates a narrow channel, may 
be identified with the islands of Manda and Lamo (in about 
2^" S. lat), which are separated from the mainland by just such 
a narrow channel. From thence it is about three degrees, or 
1800 stadia, to a point opposite Pemba, a large island, which 
may probably be identified with the Menuthias of the Periplus. 
Either this, or the neighbouring island of Zanzibar (better 
known in modern times), must have been the one meant, and it 
is impossible to decide positively between them, but as only 


Periplus^ §§. 15 , 16 . 

It is evidently this name which 
was corrupted by the Greefes in our 
author’s time into Amnia, and on our 
modern maps into Ajan. The name, 
however, is extended by our author so 


as to apply to the whole east coast of 
Africa, from Cape Aromata down to 
Bhapta. 

^ See Owen’s Voyage to Africa, 
vol. i. chap. xix. 
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one island is mentioned, both are equally near the 

coast, it is prohable that there was in fact a confusion between 
the two. Rhapta may probably be placed in the bight of the 
bay opposite to Zanzibar, not far from Bagamoyo, the present 
point of communication with the interior, and which from its 
position at the month of a considerable river, must always have 
had facilities for such interconrse. We thus find that the 
knowledge of the African coast had received at one stretch an 
extension of above 1200 geographical miles, and had attained 
very nearly to the farthest point with which the ancients were 
ever acquainted.® 

Beyond Ehapta, our author tells us, nothing was known, and 
the ocean was unexplored ; it was therefore supposed that the 
coast trended away to the west, and continued that course until 
the southern ocean ultimately united itself with the western, 
and the regions at the back of Ethiopia and Libya.® This was 
evidently the mere application to the more distant latitudes 
with which they had become acquainted, of the previously 
received theory adopted by Eratosthenes and Strabo concern- 
ing the deflection of the African coast to the westward. But 
it serves to show how strongly rooted was the belief in men’s 
minds, before the time of Ptolemy, that the whole African 
continent was surrounded by the ocean; and that its circum- 
navigation was therefore possible. 

§9. The Periplus now returns to the point from whence it 
started, and begins again from Berenice to describe the ‘^left 
hand,” that is to say, the east coast of the Arabian Gulf or 
Red Sea. Here the first point noticed is Leuce Come, which 
had continued ever since the time of Augustus to be one of 
the principal ports on the Arabian coast. Its site at Howara 
in 25° lat. has been already indicated : ^ it was thus nearly 
opposite to Berenice, and was the seat of a considerable trade 
with the Nabataean Arabs, whose capital was in the interior at 


® We shall hereafter see that Pto- 
lemy’s knowledge of this coast really 
extended a very little way beyond that 


of the Feriplus. 

® Fen]dus^ § 18 . 

^ Bee Chapter XX. p. 181 . 
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Petra. From hence for a long distance the Arahian coast was 
extremely dangerons, from the mnltitnde of rocks and shoals, 
and the absence of ports and good places of anchorage, as well 
as the barbarous character of the inhabitants, who plundered 
and made slaves of all mariners who were nnfortnnate enough 
to be wrecked upon their shores. For this reason navigators 
bound for Muza and the ports outside the Straits shunned as 
much as possible the Arabian side of the Grulf, and held a 
direct course through the middle of the Eed Sea as far as an 
island called the Burnt Island, which may be identified with 
the volcanic islet called Jebel Zebair in 15° of latitude. From 
thence the voyage to Muza appears to have presented no diffi- 
culties, and the inhabitants of the neighbouring mainland were 
comparatively civilized. 

Muza was the chief emporium of trade for all this part of 
Arabia, and the residence of merchants who not only had exten- 
sive commercial relations with the opposite ports on the coast of 
Africa, from the straits to the extremity of Barbaria, and even 
as far as Ehapta, but used to send ships of their own to 
Barygaza in India.^ It was the more remarkable that Muza 
had acquired so prominent a position as an emporium, as it 
had no regular port but merely a roadstead, with good anchor- 
age on a sandy shore. The best time of year for the voyage 
thither was the month of September, the Egyptian Thoth.^ 

Three days inland from Muza was the city of Save, the capi- 
tal of the Mapharitic territory, and the residence of their king 
Choloebus. Nine days farther in the interior was the metro- 


, ® '"'Fenplus, § 21 - 

® It is perplexing that the aiitlior 
of the Periplus, whose statements as 
to distances are generally very corr^t, 
describes Muza as distant from Berenice 
12,000 stadia, sailing due south (ira^* 
avrhv rhi/ uSroy 7r\€6vr(ayy § 21). These 
words would appear to point to ships 
holding a direct course down the middle 
of the Red Sea, as he has just described 
them as doing from Leuce Come. But 
the direct distance from Berenice by 
such a course does not exceed 800 G. 


miles or 8000 stadia, and even if we 
include detour by Leuee Come, 
which is certainly opposed to the 
natural meaning of our author’s words, 
it does not amount to more than about 
9500 stadia. But Pliny, as we have 
seen, reckoned it 30 days’ voyage from 
Berenice to the mouth of the Straits 
(PHn. vi. 23, § 101), which according 
to the ordinary computation would give 
not less than 15,000 stadia, which is 
just in accordance with the Periplm, 
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polis of Sapphar, the capital of Charihael, who was established 
as king of the two adjoining nations, the Homeritse and the 
Sabseans.^ The important position he thus occupied had led to 
his friendship being diligently cnltiyated by the Eoman 
emperors, who had sent him repeated embassies and presents. 
Even merchants brought vessels of embossed silver and gold, 
embroidered garments and bronze articles of furniture, as 
presents to the king and his deputy. All this points to a con- 
siderable amount of civilization as subsisting in this part of 
Arabia. 

§ 10. About 300 stadia from the port of Muza and close to 
the narrowest part of the Straits, where the opposite shores of 
Arabia and Africa approach within 60 stadia of one another, 
was the port of Ocelis, which was not so much a place of trade, 
as a halting-place, having good anchorage and water, for navi- 
gators touching there on their voyage to India.^ But about 
1200 stadia farther, where the sea had opened itself out again 
into a wide expanse, was a place called Arabia Eudsemon, 
having both a better port and larger supply of water, and in 
all respects preferable as a station to Ocelis. This had for- 
merly been a city and a flourishing place, when navigators did 
not yet venture on the long voyage from Egypt to India or 
the reverse, and this port had served as a place for the mutual 
interchange of their commodities.® But it had been reduced 
to ruin not long before the time of the Periplus, and was now 


* Periplus, §§ 22, 23, These parti- 
culaxs coincide precisely with those 
given by Pliny ; and indeed it is this 
agreement which has been relied on as 
one of the main arguments in proof of 
the Periplus now extant having been 
the authority used by him ; but the 
facts stated are such as must have been 
well known to all traders to Muza, 
and their agreement proves nothing 
beyond the accuracy of both authorities. 
The site of Sapphar, the capital of all 
this district, which is mentioned by Ihe 
Arabic geographers under the name of 
Bhafar, seems to be clearly established 


near Jerim, about 100 miles N.E. of 
Mocha on the road to Sana, where its 
ruins still exist (Mebnbr, bescripUon 
de V Arable, p. 206. C, Muller, not acl 
Peripl. § 23). 

* Periplus, § 25. 

® Periplus, § 26. This passage is 
important, as proving that the trade 
with India had long been carried on in 
this manner, before O-reek voyagers 
ventured to undertake the more distant 
navigation to that country. It is pro- 
bable, as has been already shown, that 
this was still the case in the time of 
the Ptolemies. 
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not more than a village.^' It was comprised^ within tlie king- 
dom of CharibaeL There is no doubt that the port thus 
designated was the well-known station of Aden^ now so fami- 
liar to all Englishmen from its connexion with the direct 
voyages to India, but which little more than 30 years ago was 
described in terms very similar to those of the Periplns, as 
once a popnlons town, but then a mined village of only 600 
inhabitants.® 

Beyond this was a barren and sandy coast, inhabited only 
by wandering tribes and fishermen (Ichthyophagi), for more 
than 2000 stadia, as far as a place called Cane, belonging to 
the dominions of another monarch, named Eleazar, whose 
capital was in the interior, and bore the name of Sabbatha. 
This was in the very centre of the frankincense-bearing 
country and the chief place of its export, in consequence of 
which Cane had risen to be an important emporium, and was 
able, like Muza, to carry on trade on its own account, and in its 
own ships, with the opposite coasts of Africa and the northern 
ports of India.® The site of Cane can be clearly fixed at a 
place called Hisn Ghorab, with a remarkable rock fortress, and 
the ruins of a considerable town beneath.^ It is singular that 
the Periplus does not mention the name of the tribe or nation 
of which Eleazar was king, though there can be no doubt that 
they were the same known to the Greeks from Eratosthenes to 
Ptolemy as the Chatramotitse, whose territory was always re- 
garded as par exeellenee the land of frankincense. The site of 
his capital has not been determined, the interior of Hadramaut 
being still almost unknown. 

^ See Hote A, p. 478. 

® Captain Haines m Journal of Geogr^ 

8oo.. . vol. ix. p. 133. See also the ex- 
tract from Ms M journal, given by- 
Mr. Forster in a note to bis Geography 
of Arabia, voL ii. p. 159, 

» Feriplus, §§ 27, 28. It is on this 
occasion that we find tin mentioned 
among tbe articles of commerce im- 
ported into Cane, but in a manner that 
clearly implies that it came, not from 


India, but like tbe bronze, coral, and 
other European articles, from Alex- 
andria. 

^ Haines, I c. p. 145, Capt. Haines 
adds that its position would point it ont 
as a sea-port of some consequence. At 
the present day the trade is wholly 
transfen’ed to Makaliab, about 60 miles 
further east, which is now become the 
chief port of Hadramaut. 
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§ 11. After Cane followed a yery deep gnlf, to wMck our 
author giyes the name of Sachalites, extending for a long 
space, and hounded at its eastern extremity by the promon- 
tory of Syagrns, facing towards the east, which is termed the 
greatest headland in the world.” ^ What gaye rise to this 
notion it is impossible to say, but the promontory in question 
is undoubtedly the same with the modern Cape Fartak, which 
is described as a lofty mountain about 2500 feet high, form- 
ing a yery prominent cape, which may be seen by the nayi- 
gator 60 miles off on a clear day.”® Its chief importance in 
the eyes of Greek uayigators in the days we are considering 
was however derived from its being the point of departure from 
which ships bound direct for India struck out into the open 
sea.^ 

Opposite to Cape Syagrns, in the open sea between that 
headland and Cape Aromata on the coast of Africa, but rather 
nearer to Arabia, was the Island of Dioscorides, of large size 
and fertile, but inhabited only by a few settlers — ^ Arabs, 
Indians, and Greeks — who had established themselves there 
for commercial purposes. — It produced abundance of tortoise 
shell of excellent quality, as well as Indian cinnabar, a term 
applied to a kind of gum, now known as dragon’s blood, which 
is still found there in great abundance.^ The island was sub- 
ject to the king of the frankincense country (Hadramaut), and 
was farmed out by him in the same manner as Azania was by 
Charibael.® 


2 Periplus^ § 30. 

^ Haines, in Journal of Geogr, Soe, 
vol. XV. p. 115. This identification was 
first made by Br. Vincent, who justly 
regards it as the main point in respect 
to the geography of the whole of this 
coast, vol. ii. pp. 331-340. B’Anville 
had previously supposed the ancient 
Syagrns to he Eas el Hadd, more than 
600 miles E. of Cape Fartak, and had 
thus thrown the whole subject into 
confusion. 

This is distinctly stated by Pliny 
in the passage already cited (vi 23, 
§ 100). Wellsted, speaking of the 


Arabian trade to India in Ms day says : 
‘‘Departing from the Arabian ports* in 
September, the larger class of vessels 
proceed to tlie eastward as fer as Ras 
Fartak, the smaller to Ras el Hadd; 
from thence they strike across and 
make the coast of India about Poor- 
bunder on the coast of Guzerat,^* 
{Travels in Arahia^ vol. ii. p. 437.) 

® See Wellsted*s ilfemotV on the Island 
of Socotra, in the Journal of Geogr, Soc. 
vol. V. p. 198. 

® PeripluSy § 31, It was probably 
this political relation that induced our 
author, as well as Pliny, to connect the 
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Blit though tMs importan^^ headland on the coast of Arabia 
can be identified withont dij05cnlty, the rest of onr author’s 
description of that part of the coast is confused and in some 
points apparently erroneous. The name of Sachalites which 
he has applied to the coast west of Cape Syagms, is giyen by 
Ptolemy to the bay east of that headland/ which certainly 
answers much better to onr author’s expression of a very deep 
gulf/’ there being hardly anything worthy of the name of a gulf 
or bay between the site of Cane and Cape Fartak. Moreover, 
our author himself speaks of Moscha, a port which he places 
considerably to the east of Cape Syagrus, as the emporium in 
which the Sachalitic frankincense was deposited, in a manner 
that certainly leads to the inference that it was in the centre 
of the Sachalitic district. It is singular also that we find 
applying the name of Omana to a portion of this coast, though 
separated by a wide interval from the modern province of 
Oman. The port of Moscha, which appears to have been a 
place of considerable trade, must probably have been situated 
in the district now known as Dhafar, a little to the west of 
the modern town of Morbat.^ Immediately beyond this rises 
a lofty range of mountains called Subhan, which precisely 
answers to the mountain mentioned in the Periplus as extend- 
ing as far as a place called Asik.^ Opposite to the extremity 
of this were seven small islands called the Zenobian islands, 
corresponding to the group now known as Curia Muria, and 
about 2000 stadia farther was the much larger island of Sarapis 
(the modern Moseirah) which, like the island of Dioscorides, 


island with Arabia rather than Africa. 
At the present day it is subject in like 
manner to the Sheikh of Keshin, near 
Gape Fartak in Arabia. See Wefisted, 

tmO* 

^ The same error (if such it can be 
termed) was committed also by Marinus 
of Tyre, for which he is expressly cen- 
sured by Ptolemy (i. 17, § 2). 

* Dr. 0. Muller goes so far as to 
suppose that the names of Omana and 
Moscha have been erroneously trans- 


ferred hither, and that they really 
belong to a later part of the Periplus, 
where it was describing the coast of 
Oman, Moscha being really the modern 
Muscat. This suggestion appears to 
me unnecessary and improbable. 
Ptolemy has also a port of the name of 
Moscha in this part of Arabia, though 
he places it west of Cape Syagrus (Ptol, 
yi7,§10). 

® FeHplus, § 33. See Haines, 7. c. 
pp.117, 127. 
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produced abundance of excellent tortoise shelly and was fre- 
quented for that object by merchants from Cane.^ 

§ 12; His information concerning these islands is perfectly 
clear and consistent with our modern knowledge of the coast ; 
but with the shores of the main land itself he seems to have 
been imperfectly acquainted, and his account of the coast line 
from this point to the mouth of the Indus is one of the least 
satisfactory portions of his work. This part of Arabia ac- 
cording to his statement, was subject to the Persian (that is, to 
the Parthian) monarchy, but was inhabited by barbarians: 
and it is remarkable that he does not mention any emporium 
or place of trade on the continent, between Moscha and the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf. It would appear that it was the 
habit of navigators to keep well out to sea as far as the island 
of MOseirah, and thence round the headlands of Arabia to the 
entrance of the Gulf, touching only at the small islands, which 
he calls the islands of Calaeus, and thence making direct for 
the Straits.^ But the omission in this part of his course of 
all mention of such remarkable headlands as Cape Isolette 
(Kas Jezireh) and Eas el Hadd (the Oorodamum of Ptolemy), 
presents a striking contrast to the accuracy of detail with which 
he has described the part of the coast further west ; and leads 
to a suspicion that this portion of the Periplus, like that of 
Azania, is not derived from personal experience. 

He however describes very correctly the Straits at the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, between the lofty and rugged 
mountain range called Asabon, which forms the remarkable 
promontory now known as Cape Mussendoon,^ on the one 
hand, and a high round moxintain, which bore the name of 


^ JPeripluSj § 33. 

2 IMd;§ 34. 

® Ibid. § 35. Ptolemy also calls both 
the promontory itself, and the range 
of black, ragged mountains, which 
constitute it, by the name of ^Acra^Sv 
&Kpoi/, and 'A(ra0d (vi. 7, §§ 12, 20). 
It is the same headland described by 
Nearohus, and after him by Eratos- 


thenes and Strabo, as that of Maeeta, 
or of the Macse (Strabo, xvi. 3, p. 765). 
In the modern appellation we can still 
distinctly trace that used by Ptolemy 
and the PenjpZm 

The mountain of Semiramis in Car- 
mania is also noticed by Ptolemy (vi. 

Sf§ 11 ). 
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Mount Semiramis, on the other. The Strait between the two, 
he tells ns, was about 600 stadia in length, after which the 
broad and spacious Persian Grulf spread far into the interior. 
The established port in his day at the head of this gulf was 
one which he calls the city of Apologus, which had apparently 
succeeded to the position previously occupied by Teredon. 
He describes it as lying over against the Euphrates and the 
city of Charax Spasini.*^ 

§ 13. Eeturning to the entrance of the Grulf and continuing 
his course eastward, he tells us that after six days’ voyage was 
an important emporium called Omana, in the hands of the 
Persians, which carried on an extensive trade with Barygaza 
on the one hand, and with Cane and the other Arabian ports 
on the other. Among the Indian articles imported are men- 
tioned sandal- wood ^ and ebony, and among those exported 
from thence were pearls from the Persian Gulf, which were 
found there in great abundance, but inferior in quality to 
those from India. The site of Omana cannot be determined 
with certainty : but it may perhaps be placed in the bay of 
Choubar, about 60 G. miles west of Gwadur on the coast 
of Beloochistan. Thus far the country was subject to the 
Persians : beyond this it was possessed by independent tribes, 
each having its own ruler, among whom the Parsides and 
Oritse are somewhat obscurely indicated : and beyond these 
again, where the coast began to bend round from the east, was 
the sea-coast of Scythia, a land extending far up to the north.^ 

The mention of Scythia here undoubtedly refers to the 
country which is more distinctly characterized by Ptolemy as 
Indo-Scythia, and which comprised the whole region adjoining 
the lower course of the Indus, now known as Sinde, together 
with Outch and Guzerat. The name was evidently given to it 


^ PeripluSt § 35. The mention of 
Charax in this connexion confirms what 
we gather from Pliny that it was at 
this time the principal emporium of 
trade at the head of the Persian Gulf. 


® (TavddXiva^ for which the MSS. 
have arayydkiva (§ 36). This is the first 
notice of this celebrated production of 
India, which is not mentioned by Pliny. 
® PeripUsy §§ 37, 38. 
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in consequence of its having been overrun and reduced to 
subjection by the Scythian tribes, who after having destroyed 
the Greek dominion in Bactria had carried their arms across 
the Hindoo Koosh, and subdued all the territories previously 
subject to Greek rulers, extending down the valley of the 
Indus to the sea.^ These Scythians had indeed been expelled 
before the time of the Periplus, and the country was at this 
time subject to the Parthian king,^ but the name might 
naturally remain long after ; as we find to be still the case in 
the days of Ptolemy. 

§ 14. In this region were the mouths of the great river 
Indus, or as the author more correctly writes the name, 
Sinthus,® which he calls the greatest of all the rivers that 
flowed into the Erythraean Sea, and that which discharges the 
greatest volume of water. The coast adjoining them was 
extremely low, so that long before it was seen, the approach to 
land was observed by the discolouration of the water, as well 
as by the appearance of serpents floating in the sea.^ The 
Indus had seven mouths in all, but the middle one only was 
navigable, on which was situated the emporium of Barbarice, 
where merchant ships rode at anchor, but their wares were all 
carried up the river to the metropolis of Scythia, a city called 
Minnagara, which must have been the entrepot of an extensive 
inland trade, as among the goods exported from thence are 
mentioned Seric textures (silk), as well as furs from the same 


^ The history of these conquests is 
very imperfectly known; but it ap- 
pears to have been under two Greek 
princes of the names of Apollodotus 
and Menander, that the Macedonian 
arms had been for the second time 
carried down the valley of the Indus 
(Strabo, xi. 11, § 1 ; Trogus Pompeius, 
prol. xli.) ; but their date is quite un- 
certain. Strabo, in the passage just 
cited, associates Menander with Deme- 
trius, son of Euthydemus, king of 
Bactria, who is known to us from 
Polybius (xi. 34), and says that 
extended their conquests over the Pat- 
talenc (the Delta of the Indus) and 


some neighbouring provinces. Bui It 
does not follow that they were contem- 
porary. The Scythian conquest may 
probably be assigned to about b.c, 120. 

® Periplmy § 38. 

® There is no doubt that this is the 
more correct form, Pliny tells us that 
its native name was Sindus (Indus, 
incolis Sindus appellatus, vi. 20, §71) ; 
and in Sanscrit it is vrritten Sindhu. 

^ Strange as this statement appears, 
its correctness is confirmed by the tes- 
timony of many writers, in medimvai 
and modem times. See the authorilies 
quoted by Dr. Yincent (voL ii. p. 391), 
and by 0. Muller (not ad he.). 
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country.^ Among tie Indian products are noticed sapphires^ 
and indigo, wHck appears to have been already known as a 
pigment and dye.^ Our author adds a notice of tie proper 
season for sailing to tie mouths of the Indus, which is unfor- 
tunately corrupt, but evidently seems to have referred to the 
habit of some navigators of making direct for that point, 
instead of following the coast ; which as he observes was a 
more perilous course, though shorter.^ 

Beyond the mouth of the Indus was a deep bay, which had 
never been explored, but was extremely dangerous on account 
of whirlpools, rapid currents and sandy shoals, on which ships 
would be left aground, while still out of sight of land. It was 
called Eirinon, and was divided into two, a lesser and a 
greater gulf of the name. This inlet was protected by a pro- 
montory curving round to the west, and enclosing another 
gulf called Barace, with seven small islands, which was also 
very dangerous, and required to be carefully shunned by 
navigators : the approach to it was recognized by the appear- 
ance of large black serpents in the sea, while those seen on the 
coast from thence to Barygaza were smaller, and of a green or 
golden colour.® 

There can be no doubt that we have here a correct 
description of the country, though somewhat obscurely stated. 
There can be no difficulty in identifying the Gulf of Barace 
with that now called the Gulf of Cutch, and it is probable that 
the one — or rather two — to which the author applies the name 
of Eirinon, correspond to the singular tract called the Eunn of 
Gutch, which may in his time have been sufficiently depressed 


® ^4pfmra, § 39. This can 

hardly refer to anything else bnt furs, 
'which might 'well be brought overland, 
with silk goods, from the lofty regions 
of Central Asia beyond the sources of 
the Indus. 

® 'lyBmhv ibid. This has been 
erroneously supposed by some writers 
to refer to Indian ink I But there can be 
no doubt that indigo is meant, which 


is noticed as a dye by Dioscorides (de 
mat. med. v. 107) under the name of 
^ly'BiKhv, and by Pliny as an expensive 
pigment, which he calls ‘‘Indicum"' 
(xxxv. s. 27, § 46). 

^ See Muller’s note on § 39 of the 
JPeHpUis. The exact words cannot be 
restored, but the general sense seems 
be clearly that indicated in the text. 
* FeripluSy ^ 40. 
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to be flooded by the sea at high tides. But the natural 
difiicnlties it must always have presented to navigation would 
well account for its being still unexplored.® 

§ 15. After the gulf of Barace follows another bay, deriving 
its name from Barygaza, the great emporium connected witli 
it. The mainland here belonged to the province called 
Ariace, which was the beginning of the kingdom of Mambarus, 
and of the whole of India.'^ The inland portion of Ariace, 
which adjoined the Scythian territory, was called Aberia, the 
coast district Syrastrene. This last may be clearly identified 
with the peninsula of Guzerat. It lay on the left hand as the 
voyager proceeded towards Barygaza, and ships destined for 
that port appear to have kept close to the western shore as 
far as a promontory called Papice, from whence they struck 
across the gulf direct to the mouth of the river, on which 
Barygaza was situated, leaving on the left a small island 
called Baeones, so as to be just visible.® Barygaza itself was 
situated 300 stadia from the mouth of the river,® to which our 
author gives the name of Namnadius : it is the Namadus of 
Ptolemy, and the modern Nerbuddah.^ Another great river 
fell into the head of the same gulf, which he calls the Mai's, a 
name still preserved in the modern Mhye or Mahi. The 


® See the description of this curious 
tract of country by Sir Bartle Frere in 
the Journal of wograpMeal Society^ 
vol. xl. pp. 181-207, and of the earth- 
quakes and consequent changes of level 
to which it is subject in Sir 0. Lyeirs 
Principles of Geology, yol. ii. pp. 97- 
104: (10th edition). 

PenpZtts, §41. n^rreiposri^s^ApiaK^s 

X^pO'S, r^s Ma/x^dpov j^ariKeias dpxh 
TTjs oXtjs *lvdiK7}s od&a. The name of 
India is evidently used here as opposed 
to Scythia or Indo-Scythia; but it is 
curious to find the valley of the Indus, 
so long the country specially known to 
the Greeks as India, here actually dis- 
tinguished from it. 

® rovTOj/ rhv KdX-jrou ot irKeomes eh 
Bapi/ya^a diavepavrcu, ehwvvfKap UKpo- 
ipoprj KaraXLirSyres T7)y vriffov^ § 42. The 


preciseness of this direction leaves no 
doubt that the island here meant (the 
name of which had been before men- 
tioned) is the small island of Perim in 
the Gulf of Cambay^ almost directly 
opposite to the mouth of the Nerbuddah. 
This renders it probable that the pro- 
montory of Papice was that of Gopenat, 
on the opposite side of the gulf, near 
its entrance, rather than Cape Din, 
with which it is identified by I)r. Vin- 
cent, which is too far from the entrance 
of the gulf. But the distance of 3000 
stadia from the mouth of the Indus at 
Barbarice would correspond better with 
Cape Dill, 

^ PeripluSj §44. 

^ The native name even at the pre- 
sent day is Narmada. 
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whole of liis description of these regions, so peculiar in their 
conformation, is very accurate, and his sailing directions so 
precise, as to leave no doubt of their being the result of 
personal experience. 

Barygaza, as we have already seen by the frequent references 
to it in the earlier parts of this treatise, was the great em- 
porium of trade for all this part of India ; much as Surat 
became in the early days of the English trade, and Bombay is 
at the present day. It exported not only Indian goods from 
the interior, including the fine muslins for which the country 
has always been celebrated, but silks from China, which had 
been brought by overland carriage, onyxes and other precious 
stones, nard and other perfumes, and ivory The principal of 
these goods were brought down from Ozene, a city of the 
interior, which had been formerly the capital of the kingdom 
of Ariace. This had been of late years transferred to a city 
called Minnagara, which appears to have been situated also 
not far from the river Nerbuddah,^ but at a considerable 
distance up the river. 

§ 16 . The author of the Periplus gives us in this place a 
very interesting and characteristic account of the remarkable 
phenomena produced by the tides in this part of India, 
especially the rush of the tidal wave up the rivers, known as 
the bore.” This description has every character of being the 
result of personal observation.'^ On the other hand his few 
and brief notices of the nations in the interior, to the north of 
Ariace, are very confused and imperfect, and are evidently 
mere hearsay reports, imperfectly understood.® Of the same 
character is his statement that Alexander had carried his arms 
through India to the Ganges ; but one circumstance which he 
mentions is curious, and must have been derived from his own 
experience, that Greek drachms of Apollodotus and Menander, 
two of the Greek kings of Bactria who had extended their 


® Periplm, § 49. 

^ Ibid. §§ 45, 46. 


* See Note B, p. 478. 
» Ibid. § 47. 
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dominion down the valley of the Indus, before the Scythian 
invasion, were still found current in the markets of Barygam.® 

§ 17. Proceeding onward from Barygaza onr author makes 
the important remark that the coast of India thenceforth 
extends from north to south, an observation which shows him 
to have had a clearer idea of the true configuration of the 
country than any previous geographer; while, as we shall 
hereafter see, Ptolemy, though writing half a century later, 
fell into still more unaccountable error upon the same point. 
To this southern region in general he gives the name of 
Dachinabades, in which we clearly recognize the same word 
as is preserved in the modern Dekkan. He adds that its 
name signified ^^the southern land,” and that the interior 
contained many desert regions, high mountains, and forests 
abounding in wild beasts, including panthers, tigers, elephants, 
and serpents of marvellous size: but was inhabited also by 
numerous and populous nations, extending all the way to the 
Ganges.^ Imperfect as it is, this brief notice is interesting as 
the first we possess of Central India, or of any part of the 
peninsula of Hindostan. 

§ 18. Of the emporia or cities of the interior he mentions 
only two, which he names Paethana and Tagara. Both names 
are found again in Ptolemy, but their site cannot be deter- 
mined with any approach to certainty. Along the coast on 
the contrary he enumerates many names of ports extending 
along from Barygaza to the confines of Limyrice, which 
adjoined Ariace on the south. Most of these names are 
obscure and otherwise unknown : the only two that deserve 


® JPeriplus, § 47. Ooncermng these 
Greek rulers, see above, p. 462. Accord- 
iag to Professor Wilson (AriaTia, p. 292) 
the reign of Menander may be placed 
about B. 0 . 126; while General Ounning- 
bam would assign him to a period as 
early as 160-140 b,c. Apollodotns is 
supposed by Wilson and Eaoul Rocbette 
to be bis son ; but General Gunning- 
bam places bim earlier, and regards 


bim as tbe son of Euoratides, Tbe 
chronology of these Gisaco-Bactrian 
princes is still wholly uncertain. But 
the coins in question must at all events 
have belonged to a period 200 years 
before that when our author wrote. 
They are still found in large numbers 
in the regions adjoining the valley of 
the Indus. 

^ Peripliis, § 50. 
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attention are Calliena, whicli had formerly been an important 
emporranij but had lost that character in the days of onr 
author: and Melizigara, which is probably the same with the 
Sigerns of Pliny,® The former is doubtless a place still called 
Calliana, on the mainland nearly opposite to the island of 
Salsette : the second may be placed about two degrees farther 
south, at or near the modern Viziagour.® But all these were 
small places, and there appears to have been no considerable 
emporium of trade along this coast as far as the confines of 
Limyrice, a distance of not less than 7000 stadia.^ 

§ 19, The territory of Limyrice was subject to an inde- 
pendent sovereign of its own, who resided in the interior, and 
whom our author calls Ceprobotras, evidently the same name 
with the Ocelebothras or Oelobothras of Pliny,^ The first ports 
in this district were Naoura and Tyndis, and beyond these to 
the south Muziris and Nelkynda, which were become the cjiief 
places of trade at the time our author wrote.^ Nelkynda 
however was not properly speaking included in Limyrice, but 
was subject to another king named Pandion, whose dominions 
appear to have comprised the whole southern extremity of the 
peninsula of India. The writer of the Periplus tells us that it 
was 500 stadia from Tyndis to Muziris, and again 500 stadia 
from thence to Nelkynda.'^ 

Nelkynda was situated on a river, about 120 stadia from the 
sea, and there was another port at its mouth, which was called 
Bacare: evidently the same with the Barace of Pliny, which 
he places in the territory of the Neacyndi, probably also a 
false reading for Nelcyndi. It is clear therefore that the ports 


® Suppara also, whicli he mentions 
before Calliena (§ 52), has been recently 
identified with a place still called 
Supkr^ on the coast directly north of 
Salsette 

® See Vincent, voL ii. pp. 430, 431. 
0. Mixiler in his notes on the Periplus, 
§§52,53. 

^ PeHplus, § 51, The incidental 
mention of pirates (§ 53), which is 
confirmed by Pliny {H, N. vi. 23, § 101), 


probably indicates one reason why this 
part of the coast was little frequented 
by traders. 

2 Plin. ibid. § 105. 

® Periplus, §§ 53, 54. The anthoPs 
expression that the last two ports are 
“ those which now do business ” at vvp 
wp(i(r(rov(rai) is a curious instance of the 
homely simplicity of his style. 

Ibid. §54. 
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referred to by bott authors are the same : but there is much 
difiSculty in determining their precise position on the western 
coast of India. Nelkynda was placed by Major Eennell at a 
place called Nelisseram, at the head of an estuary, the mouth 
of which is a few miles to the north of Mount Belli, in latitude 
12"’ 10': and this identification was adopted by Br. Vincent, 
as well as by the most recent editor of the Periplus.® In 
accordance with this view Muziris was placed at Mangalore, 
Tyndis probably at Cundapoor, and Naoura at Honauer in 
14° 16V at the opening of a considerable estuary formed by the 
river Sherramutter. But the most recent writer who has 
investigated the subject, Colonel Yule, has transferred the 
whole group of ports, and with them of course the district 
called Limyrice, nearly three degrees farther south : ® identify- 
ing Muziris with Cranganore, which was a port much fre- 
quented in the middle ages, though now decayed, situated in 
about 10° 12' N. latitude. This change has the advantage of 
being in accordance with the 7000 stadia given as the distance 
from Barygaza to Limyrice — an estimate greatly in excess of 
the truth, if that district be supposed to coincide with the 
modern Canara : and of affording an explanation of some 
expressions very obscurely worded in the description of the 
coast from Tyndis to Muziris and Nelkynda. But on the 
other hand no site can be found on this part of the coast that 
corresponds nearly as well with the description of Nelkynda 
and its port of Bacare as that selected by Major Eennell. The 
difficulties attending the identification of the ports in question 
are certainly not altogether surmounted by either theory. 

§ 20. The author gives as usual a full enumeration of the 
imports and exports of these two important ports, which were 
apparently the same at both.^ But pepper, which was the 

® Bennell, MemoirofaMapoflndia^ phy by Dr. Smith and Mr. Grove, p. 23. 
p. 28. Vincent’s Oowmerce and Hence he afterwards repeatedly 

tion of iJie Ancients, Yoh ii. p. 445 ; G, refers to them as the ports of Limyrice, 
’MuMer, 7iot. ad Peripl, f 5A. though, strictly speaking, Xelkynda, 

® See his remarks in the Introd. pre- being subject to king Pandion, was not 
fixed to the Atlas of Classical Geogra- included in Limyrice. 
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cMef article in request, and tke great object of attraction to 
tbe Greek and Eoman merchants, was produced only in a 
district named Cottonarice, from whence it was transmitted to 
the seaports. This district, mentioned under the same name 
by Pliny, cannot be more clearly identified, but was apparently 
in the interior, adjoining the coast of Malabar near Calient and 
Cochin. The pepper produced in this region enjoys at the 
present day the reputation of being the best in India. Besides 
pepper, the exports of Nelkynda included varions kinds of 
precious stones, pearls of fine quality, and abundance of tortoise 
shell, some of which was brought from the island of Chryse, 
some from the smaller islands opposite to Limyrice.® These 
can be no other than the Laccadive Islands, which even at 
the present day are noted for producing the finest tortoise 
shell. 

It is curious to observe at this early period the trade with 
India taking the same course, and concentrating itself at 
nearly the same points as it did in much later times. Thus 
Barygaza and Nelkynda had become the two chief emporia of 
trade in the time of the Periplus, just as it centered at Surat 
and at Calicut after the Portuguese first came to India ; and 
in the early days of the British trade with India, their chief 
factories were established at Surat and Tellicherry, the latter 
corresponding to Nelkynda as Surat did to Baroach.® 

§ 21. Having thus reached tiie farthest point which was 
habitually visited by Greek merchants in his day, the author 
of the Periplus returns to point out the course pursued by 
navigators, in a passage which is rendered doubly interesting 


^ Ferijplm, § 56. Among the im- 
ports or goods carried to this port, as 
well as to Barygaza, are enumerated 
bronze, im, and lead. It is evident, 
therefore, that tin was not produced in 
India, but had to be carried thither by 
Alexandrian or Greek traders. Coral 
also is an article of frequent recurrence 
among the imports; thus confirming 
the statement of Pliny that the coral 


of the Mediterranean was in as much 
request among the Indians as the 
Indian pearls among the Eomans (R, 
N. xxxii. s. 11 , §§ 21 , 23). 

® See Vincent, vol. ii. p. 464. He 
says “at Surat they obtained muslins, 
chintz, and cottons ; at Tellicherry, 
pepper and cardamoms."^ The latter 
spice, though known to Theophrastus, 
is not mentioned by our author. 
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from our taYmg the opportunity of comparing it with that 
already cited from Pliny. "The whole of this circum- 
navigation from Cane and Arabia Eudsemon (he tells us) was 
formerly performed in small vessels, which followed the 
windings of the coast : a pilot named Hippalus was the first, 
who, from observing the position of the ports, and the con- 
figuration of the sea, discovered the mode of sailing right 
across the open sea; from whom the name of Hippalus is 
given to the local wind which blows steadily from the south- 
west, in the Indian seas, at the same period as the Etesian 
winds prevail with us. From his time till the present day 
some navigators make their course direct from Cane, others 
from the promontory of Aromata, and if they are going to 
Limyrice have to struggle longer, but those that make for 
Barygaza and Scythia, only contend with the wind for about 
three days, and thenceforward have a favourable wind for their 
course across the open sea, keeping aloof from the land while 
they pass by the gulfs that have been described.” ^ 

Though this passage is not very clearly expressed, by 
comparing and combining it with that of Pliny, we may arrive 
at a distinct notion of the course adopted, and the progress of 
navigation from the first discovery of Hippalus. That navi- 
gator appears to have been the first to remark that by taking 
advantage of the south-west monsoon, which blows steadily for 
several months together from the same quarter, it was possible 
to hold an uniform course, with a fair wind, from the Arabian 
promontory of Syagrus (Cape Fartak), direct to the mouths of 
the Indus (or what was called Indo-Scythia), thus avoiding all 
the windings of the coast at the entrance of the Persian Gulf. 
But when once it was found how much was gained by this 
process, and how the steadiness of the monsoon wind (now 


^ Periplus, § 57. The text of this 
passage is Hnfortnnately in several 
places cf)rnipt, and it is not always 
easy to say what the author meant, 
though there can be no donbt of the 
general sense. But the expression 


TpaxnxiCovres, which he uses with 
regard to the ships bound for the 
several ports, is very obscure ; and I 
feel by no means sure that I have cor- 
rectly rendered its meaning. The 
translation by Dr. Vincent is nonsense. 
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called Hippaliis in honour of that navigator) could he relied 
on, they began to stand across still more directly to India ; 
ships hound for Barygaza making for the entrance of the gulf 
of that name, so as to avoid the dangerous vicinity of the 
Gulf of Cutch ; and others first touching the mainland at 
Sigerus, south of Bombay. Ultimately it was found possible 
to steer direct for the ports of Muziris and Nelkynda, still 
farther south, which were the emporia that presented the 
greatest attractions, and furnished the largest amount of 
Indian goods. For this reason Pliny speaks of them as if they 
had superseded all others, but we learn from our Periplus that 
Barygaza still carried on a very extensive trade, and was the 
point to which many Greek and Egyptian merchants still 
made their voyages. Those who followed this direction would 
naturally have the wind almost perfectly fair, from the time 
they quitted the Arabian or African coast, while those bound 
for the ports of Limyrice, Muziris, and Nelkynda, on the coast 
of Malabar, would have to hold their course nearly due east — 
these two ports being very much in the same latitude as Cape 
Aromata and the entrance of the Gulf of Aden.^ But though 
they would thus not have a wind directly fair, it would still be 
easy to hold their course, with the wind steadily on their 
beam. We learn from our author that the ships which traded 
direct to Nelkynda were of the largest size ; and from Pliny 
that they were able to make the passage across the Indian 
Ocean, from Ocelis to Muziris, in forty days.® The length of 
this voyage, being not less than 1800 geographical miles, if 
reckoned from Ocelis, and at least 1300 after leaving Cape 
Partak, greatly exceeds what the ancient navigators were 
accustomed to accomplish at one stretch, and it was only the 
peculiar character of the winds which prevail in these seas 


2 The town of Aden and the entrancse 
of the Straits of Bab el Mandeb are 
almost vrecisely in the same latitude 
with Mangalore on the W. coast of 
India- (lat. 13° N.) If the ports of 
Muziris and Melkynda are to be trans- 


ferred to the coast of Malabar, S. of 
Calicut, (as suggested by Colonel Yule) 
they would be about 3° further south. 
But in so long a course this would make 
no great difference in the bearing. 

3 Flin. nf:iV.vi.23,§104. 
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that enabled them to effect it.* Hence the credit was de- 
servedly given to the first bold navigator who had the courage 
and sagacity to take advantage of these favouring circum- 
stances. It is remarkable that onr author, though evidently 
writing for practical men, makes no mention of the return 
voyage, for which the north-east monsoon offered the same 
facilities during four months of the year, that the south-west 
had supplied for the outward voyage.® 

§ 22. It is evident that Nelkynda was the farthest point 
that was habitually visited by Greek merchants in the days of 
onr author, and though he proceeds to describe the coast from 
thence to Taprobane, and even round the peninsula to the 
mouth of the Ganges, one cannot fail to discern that his 
information was of quite a different character. This last 
portion of his little work indeed is manifestly the result of 
mere hearsay, and that of a very imperfect description, being 
probably derived from native traders, who either had them- 
selves but indistinct notions of the geographical relations of 
the countries they had visited, or failed in conveying any 
clear idea to our informant. The clear and satisfactory 
character of the account he has given of the western coasts of 
India, from the mouths of the Indus down to Nelkynda and 
Barace, renders the contrast all the more striking when we 
attempt to follow his statements further on. We here find 
indeed some glimmerings of light concerning countries that 
were unknown to all previous writers, and which prepare us in 
some degree for the much more extensive information that we 

* At tlie same time the rate of pro- otiglit therefore to have been double 
gress is nnacconiitablj slow, for a that amount. Pliny, however (I. c.), 
voyage under these favourable cireum- reckoned it thirty days' voyage from 
stances. We have seen that ancient Berenice to the Straits of Bab el Man- 
writers generally allow 500 stadia or deb, which would imply a still slower 
50 G. miles for a day’s sail ; while here rate of sailing, as the distance does 
the amount would little exceed 45 G. not exceed 800 G. miles. (See note to 
miles,* but the voyage being in this p. 455.) 

instance continuous and uniform must . ® See the passage cited from Pliny 

have occupied forty nights as well as in Chapter XXIV. p. 419. 
days, and the distance accomplished 
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find in Ptolemy about half a century later:' but all is as yet 
Tagne and indistinct, and it is very difficnlt to determine wbat 
were tbe ideas wMcb onr author himself conceived of the 
geography of these countries.® 

Thus in the first place he continnes to follow the coast of 
India, which he terms the Paralia — apparently so called as 
being the coast border of the kingdom of Pandion^ — as far as a 
place called Comar or Oomari, in which there is little doubt 
that we may recognise the great southern promontory of India, 
Cape Comorin.® But instead of regarding it as what it really 
is, the southern termination of the continent, he describes the 
coast as still holding a direction from north to south, as far as 
a place called Colchi,® which was the site of the great pearl 
fishery, and was still subject to the king Pandion. There can 
be no doubt that the pearl fishery was really carried on in his 
days, as it always has been,^ to the east of Cape Comorin, just 
opposite to the coast of Ceylon, where a string of islands and 
shoals extend almost across from that great island to the main- 
land; and it is evidently one of these islands — either Manaar 
or Eamisseram — that he designates under the name of the isle 
of Epiodorus. Beyond the gulf of Colchi he places another 
gulf with a low shore, deriving its name from a place in the 
interior called Argalus, celebrated for a manufacture of stuffs 
ornamented with small seed pearls. The ports in this neigh- 
bourhood were frequented — doubtless on account of the pearls 
— by traders from all parts of India, and not only carried on 

® See tie remarks of Dr. Vincent. j niaei). Ptolemy, iowerer, like tie 

7 Colonel Ynle,ioweYer (p. 23), con- Penplns, has a “gnif of Coloii, ’ in 
siders tie Greek name of Paralia to be wiici tie diving for pearls is carried 
a corruption of the Indian name of on (k6kvos KoKxtit^s, iv § KoXtJ/ijSijflns 
Purale, an old appellation of tie region mvmov^ vii. 1, § 10), witli an emporium 
now Imown as Travancore. called Colcii; but these lie correctly 

® It is termed Comaria by Ptolemy places to the north as weU as to the 
(vii. 1 , § 9), who describes it as a promon- east of tie Comarian promontory (Cape 
tory and city (Kofiapia&Kpov ml Domorin). 

® This name is probably tie same * On this subject see tie authorities 
with that of tie Coliaci, whom we find collected by Dr. Vincent, vol. ii. pp. 
placed in this neighbourhood by earlier 489, 490, and Tennent’s Ceylon^ vol. ii. 
authors (Strabo writes the name Co- p, 561, 
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a coasting trade with the ports of Limyrice, hut sent ships of 
large size across the gulf to Chryse and the Cranges.^ 

The two gulfs here mentioned in connection with the pearl 
fishery may be fairly identified with those on the two sides of 
the chain of islands already noticed ; the easternmost, the gulf 
of Argalus, corresponding with that now called Palk Bay, and 
extending as far as Point Calymere, nearly opposite the north- 
ernmost point of Ceylon. But his conception of the geographi- 
cal position of these countries was altogether erroneous. He 
evidently considered, in accordance with the received view of 
all Greek geographers, that Ceylon lay altogether to the south 
of India, and in order to make it so, was compelled to bring 
these ports and bays which he knew to be opposite to that 
island, quite out of their true position. He thus regarded the 
headland bounding the gulf of Argalus (Point Calymere), as 
the southernmost point of the mainland,^ though it is really 
more than two degrees north of Cape Comorin, and he dis- 
tinctly describes the coast as first trending from thence to the 
eastward, while it is in reality the point from whence the coast 
line takes a direction nearly due north. 

§ 23. Still more erroneous was his idea of the magnitude and 
position of Taprobane, or as he calls it Patesimundus, which, 
as we learn from Pliny, was the name of its capital. This he 
describes as extending into the open sea to the west, almost as 
far as the opposite coast of Azania ! ^ It produced, he tells us, 
pepper, precious stones, fine linen, and tortoiseshell ; ^ but as 


® Periplus, § 60. 

® This is clearly the same headland 
that is called by Ptolemy Cape Cory 
(K£pv &Kpovy vii. 1, § 11), and is regarded 
by him as the southernmost point of 
India. 

^ Ibid. § 61. This is in accordance 
with the view of Eratosthenes, which 
had been adopted, as we have seen, by 
most subsequent geographers; but it is 
strange to find it thus reproduced by a 
writer whose statements are in general 
founded upon information collected by 
himself. 


® It is remarlmble that neither here, 
nor in any other ancient author, is 
mention found among the productions 
of Ceylon of cinnamon, for which that 
island is now so famous. The same 
thing is the case according to Sir E. 
Tennent with the Arabic and other 
Oriental writers previous to the 13th 
century, and that author is in conse- 
quence disposed to adopt the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Cooley, that cinnamon 
is not really indigenous in the island 
(Tennenfs Ceylon, voL i. pp. 599-601:). 
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lie gives ns bo particulars and lias not mentioned any ports or 
trading-places in the island, it seems certain that it was not 
habitually visited by traders and that the embassy which had 
been sent from thence to Rome had not led to any regular com- 
mercial intercourse with the country.® 

The description of the coast from thence to the mouth of the 
Ganges is so summary that we have no means of identifying 
any of the tribes or nations mentioned, and no names of ports 
or cities are given. But the coast is described as trending at 
first to the east, then to the north, and afterwards verging to 
the east again as far as the mouth of the Ganges, and the 
region of Ohryse, which our author terms the most easterly 
point*" of the continent.'^ But besides this tract or region on 
the mainland, he mentions an island called Chryse, lying in 
the ocean opposite to the mouths of the Ganges, which he 
characterizes as the remotest of all lands towards the east, ‘^at 
the very place of the rising sun.” ® Both names probably 
belonged in reality to the same locality— the Golden Cher- 
sonese of Ptolemy, but our author’s ideas on the subject were 
so vague and obscure that he attempted to solve the difficulty 
in this manner. 

§ 24. But while his geographical notions concerning this 
part of India were altogether indistinct, he had obtained some 
valuable information concerning the trade which was carried 


® TMs may help to account for the 
great ignorance concerning the island 
which continued to exist down to the 
time of Ptolemy, 

^ ^ TTCpl aj'aroA^jr 

^ Xpv<r^. § 63. 

® /car’ avrhy rby irorajuby (rhy Tdy- 
yrty^ sc,) icrriv mKedytos, 

rdiy Trpbs kvaroK^y fiep^y rris oticQVfieyTjis, 
VTT* avrby ayexoyra rhv %Kiov KOiXovfJi.€yyi 

Xpvtrn. §63. 

This tradition of an island called 
Chryse (the Golden Island), and of 
another called Argyre (the Silver 
Island), situated off the mouths of the 
Ganges was (as we have seen) one 
prevalent long before the time of the 


Periplus, and is found both in Mela 
and Pliny. Of course as the know- 
ledge of the coast increased, these vague 
rumours gradually assumed a more 
definite shape ; but it is very doubtful 
what was the locality really intended 
by the Golden Island of the Periplus. 
If it was truly an island it conld 
hardly have been any other than 
Sumatra, which has always enjoyed 
the reputation of abounding in gold, 
and would be readily reached from the 
opposite coast of India. But it is 
perhaps more probable that the land 
really meant in both cases was the 
Malay peninsula, which would readily 
be taken for an island. 
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on with the Ganges. At the month of that river, which he 
himself calls the greatest of all Indian rivers, thongh he had 
previously spoken of the Indus in much the same terms, was 
situated an emporium of the same name, from which were 
exported goods brought down from the interior, spikenard, 
malobathrum, pearls, and muslins of the finest quality, as well 
as silk from the land of the Seres. Gold was also said to be 
found in the interior. Opposite to the mouth of the Ganges 
was situated the island of Ohryse already mentioned, which 
produced the finest tortoiseshell that was found in any part of 
the Erythraean Sea.^ 

“Beyond this country (he adds), lying quite up to the north, 
where the sea-coast ends externally at a place in the region of 
Thina, was a city in the interior called Thinae, of very great size, 
from which was exported silk, both in the raw state and spun, 
and woven into fine stuffs : these were carried to Barygaza over- 
land through Bactria, and on the other hand down the river 
Ganges to Limyrice.” ^ We have here a commercial statement 
of the greatest interest, showing clearly the two different routes 
by which silk was brought from China to India, and explain- 
ing how it comes to figure as one of the most important articles 
of export both at Barygaza and in the ports of Limy rice. In 
both cases it was carried to a great extent overland : and there 
is no trace of any direct communication hysea with China. Had 
such existed, even in the hands of native traders, it is hardly 
possible that our* author could have remained so entirely in the 
dark as we actually find him, with regard to all the countries 
beyond the Ganges. It is very difficult to understand what sense 
he attached to the words just cited, in which he describes the 
position of Thinse and the land of the same name : but he seems 
to have endeavoured to combine the general notion prevalent 
among the Greeks from the days of Eratosthenes, concerning 
the eastern coast of Asia, with the information that he had re- 
ceived concerning the place from whence silk was brought over- 


” Periplus, § 63. 


‘ Ibid. § 6i. 
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land through Bactria ^nd: across the monntams to the Ganges. 
Both of these statements led him to place it far up to the 
north, as well as in the extreme east of Asia. Hence he sup- 
posed his a% of ThinaB, the name of which is here mentioned 
for the first time,^ to be situated not far from the north-eastern 
extremity of the continent, where the ocean swept round to 
the back of the Caspian and the Enxine, which last he actually 
believed to communicate with the northern ocean through the 
Pains MaBotis.® Vague and uncertain as were his notions on 
this subject, the notice is deserving of attention as the first we 
possess of China itself: the statements of former writers con- 
cerning the Seres and the production of silk being almost 
wholly without any attempt to define their geographical 
locality. 

With this idea of its position we cannot wonder to find him 
adding that it was not easy to penetrate to Thinas, and very 
few traders came from thence.'* But he gives a strange account 
that has a very fabulous air of the manner in which the people 
of Thin^ procured the much valued spice called malobathron 
from a neighbouring nation of barbarians whom he terms 
Sesalae.® The whole of this part of his work is indeed utterly 
vague and unsatisfactory. He had trustworthy information 
concerning the course of trade ; but none of any value concern- 
ing the geography of the countries from which these commodi- 
ties were brought. Beyond the regions last described every- 
thing, he tells US, was inaccessible from excessive cold.® 


® It is iiBnecessary to point ont again 
that the introdncfcion of the name of 
Thinffl into the ordinary text of Strabo, 
and even into passages cited by him 
from Eratosthenes, was owing only to 
a strange corruption of the MSS. (See 
Chapter XVI. p. 630, note.) Our author 
is indeed the only one who uses the 
form Thinse, the name being written 
Sinas by Ptolemy, who is followed by 
Marciauus of Heraclea. 


’ Ibid. § 64. 

Ibid, eh Sk r^y Btva ravr^y ovk 
ia-rly evxepm hveKBety ffTtavluiS yhp d^r* 
ahr%s ov voKKol epxovrcu. The 

name is variously written, but the MS. 
authority appears to be in favour of ©Is, 
Bw6s as the name of the country, and 
©Zm as that of the city. 

^ Ibid. § 65. 

Mbid.§66, 
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NOTE A, p. 456. 

DESTRUCTIOH OF TOWN OF ABABIA FELIX. 

This circnmstance of the destruction of the town called Arabia 
Felix was one of the points relied on by Dodwell in proof of the 
late date which he assigned to the Feriplns. Onr existing MS. has 
the reading vm Se ov irpo ttoXKov ro3V )(p6vmv Katcrap airr^v 

KarecrTpoj/aTo (§ 2d) : and it has been found very difficult to deter- 
mine who was the “ Caesar” meant. Dodwell maintained that it 
could be no other than Trajan, who had converted a part of Arabia 
into a Eoman province. But his conquests extended only over the 
Nabataean Arabs in the north of the peninsula, and there is no 
reason to infer that he cariied his arms to the south. Dr. Yincent 
on the other hand refers it to Claudius (in whose reign he places 
the Periplus), and supposes it to have been done with commercial 
objects. But it is difficult to see how any such object could have 
been answered by the destruction of so convenient and important a 
port. It seems much more likely, as suggested by Dr. C. Muller, 
that the word Kato-ap, which is introduced in a very singular 
manner, is corrupt : and that the destruction was really the work 
of some neighbouring Arab chief, perhaps the Eleazar who is men- 
tioned shortly after as the ruler of Hadramaut. (See his note 
on the passage in his GeograpU Greed Minores, vol, i. p. 276.) 


NOTE B,p. 465. 

MINNAdAEA. 

There is much confusion with regard to the city here called 
Minnagara, and described by our author as the capital of the 
kingdom of Ariace (§ 41). It is supposed by Dr. Yincent and other 
commentators to be the same as the city of that name already 
mentioned as the capital of Indo-ScytMa (§ 38), but this seems 
quite incompatible with the manner in which our author speaks 
of the one city as the inland capital, of which Barbarike at the 
mouth of the Indus was the port, and the other in connection with 
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Barjgam and Ariace. Moreover Ptolemy, wlio certainly described 
tills part of India from materials very similar to our Peripliis, lias 
a place of tbe name of Minnagara wbicli lie places in tbe interior 
above Barygaza, and not far from Ozene, wbicb is also mentioned 
by onr author (Ptoi vii. 1 § 63), There seems little donbt that 
we may recognize Ozene in the modern Oojein, a considerable town 
about 60 miles N. of the Nerbnddah, and Minnagara (if any depen- 
dence can be placed upon Ptolemy’s positions) must have been 
situated to the south of it, nearer to that river. Snch a displace- 
ment of the capital to another city at no great distance, is a 
common occurrence in oriental history. 

Lassen in the map of India appended to his Indische Alterthumer 
places Minnagara in Syrastrene or Gnzerat: an inference drawn 
from the passage above cited, where however the words ixyftpoTroXm 
T7}s certainly refer to the whole kingdom of Ariace, not to the 
particular district of Syrastrene. 
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Section 1. — Bimydus Periegetes. 

§ 1. Of altogether a different character from the treatise we 
have been last considering, is a little work that may probably 
be referred to about the same period. This is the poetical 
composition of a writer of the name of Dionysius, who is 
commonly known by the appellation of Peeiegetes, to dis- 
tinguish him among the numerous authors of the same name. 
This epithet is derived from the title of his poem, which he 
has termed a ^ Descriptive Account of the Habitable World * 
(Jl€pi'q^r}crt^ T^9 ol/covfiiv7]<:), and which undertakes to give, 
within the compass of less than 1200 lines, a succinct account 
of the whole known world, its seas, countries, and islands, with 
all the more important particulars connected with them, which 
it was essential for a cultivated man to know. This is, as he 
repeatedly informs us, the purpose he had in view. He did 
not write for scientific students, or attempt to enlarge the 
boundaries of geographical knowledge, but desired only to 
impress upon the minds of his readers such a general notion 
of the subject as might enable them to appear to advantage by 
showing off their superior knowledge among the ignorant.^ 
From an author of such modest pretensions it would be un- 
reasonable to expect too much, and the only real value of this 
versified compendium of geography is as a summary of what 


* This he tells us m one passage 
with amusing naivete: 
yvv 5c rot ^mCpov p-vQ^croikox clSoj hrdcnjSf 


^patcai ovx eaiS<avwep evoK ev^fpaarrotf orrioiri^i^' 
rod S*dv yepapot re kcu. al5otc<rrcpo$ 
a.$f6pl Trap' dyima’a-ovri rrt^hxvorKOfkevog rd SKoxrra. 

TV. 170-1^3. 
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was generally known, or at least coniinonly received, in tke 
days wken the author wrote* 

§ 2« In this point of view it is unfortunate that we have no 
distinct information concerning his date : and he has heen 
variously assigned to different periods of the Eoman Empire, 
from the reign of Augustus to the time of Severus and 
Caracalla, while some recent writers have even placed a 
full century later. This uncertainty already prevailed in the 
times of the Greek scholiasts and lexicographers, and the same 
confusion existed with regard to the other works attributed to 
him, or to other authors of the same name. The external 
evidence on the subject is indeed of little value, while the 
only internal evidence that has any direct bearing upon the 
question is the mention in one passage of the Nasamones, as 
having lately been ruined and exterminated by the Italian 
arms;^ an expression that can hardly refer to anything but 
the defeat of that people under Domitian, when the emperor 
is said to have remarked that “ he had given orders to put 
an end to their existence,” ® On the other hand there is an 
absence of all similar allusions to the brilliant successes of 
Trajan in the East, or to the campaigns of Severus and his 
sons in the same quarter, which a poet writing after their 
occurrence could hardly have failed to mention.*^ It may be 
added that no geographical statements are found in his work 
which indicate the extension of knowledge that we find in 
Ptolemy and his successors : but this circumstance is not 
in itself conclusive, as his geography is for the most part 


® Ktivov S’otS ireptx«iM>v epn/fimBipra fi4hjat0p(t 
avSpiav o^p^cretas a7rcH^il?tp.€>tov Nacra- 
utavmvt 

ms Atos ovK aX^ovras airtliketrev Avarovls 


* Nacrapiwj^as iK(iXv(fa €lvat, Eonaras 
xi. 19. Tills defeat is assigned to the 
year a.d. 86. 

* After describing at some length 
(in VY. 1040-1050) the Parthiails, and 
tlieir skill in archery and horsemanship, 


he adds: 

oAA* ep.Tr>j 5 Kara Srjpw vrep tovras 

Avcrovim ^aariX^jOs irre-jrpi^vpev oKtittcrj. 

W. 1051, 1052, 

These lines have been considered by 
some as referring to the expeditions of 
Trajan or Severus, but they are hardly 
positive enough to have any such 
application. The Scholiast, on the con- 
trary, refers them to the time of Kero, 
which is much more plausible. 
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taken from earlier authors, with little regard to more recent 
discoveries. On the whole the most probable conclusion 
appears to be that arrived at by two of the latest editors,® that 
the Periegesis was composed during the reign of Domitian : 
and its author may therefore be regarded as flourishing from 
the reign of Nero to that of Trajan.® 

The author writes avowedly as a mere grammarian, or man 
of letters, and disclaims distinctly all pretence to superior 
knowledge, arising from personal observation. He does not, 
he tells us, “ dwell in dark ships, or follow the profession of a 
merchant, or traverse the Erythraean Sea to visit the Ganges, 
as many do, regardless of their lives for the sake of accumu- 
lating boundless wealth”:’ but he is guided only by the 
Muses, who enable him, without incurring the toil and risk of 
distant journeys to describe the seas and lands in remote parts 
of the world, and enumerate the nations that inhabit them. 
It must be confessed that if he derived his inspiration from 
the Muses, he was not indebted to them for much poetic 
spirit, as his work has as little claim to attention upon this 
ground as can well be; what little value it possesses being 
almost wholly geographical rather than poetical. It was 
doubtless merely its convenience as a versified manual of 
geography, adapted to the use of the general reader, that 
rendered it sufficiently popular to become the subject of 
numerous commentaries and paraphrases, and secured its 
preservation down to modern times. 

Among the few passages of a more ambitious character with 


® Er. 0. MiiUer in the Prolegomena 
to Ms edition qi the Geographi Grseei 
Mznores, voL ii. pp. xviii.-xxii. where 
the question is fully discussed. The 
same conclusion had been already 
briefly stated by Passow, in the preface 
to his edition of Dionysius, published 
at Leipzig in 1825. 

® 0. MiiUer considers him to be 
identical with the Dionysius, son of 
Glaucus, mentioned by Suidas (s. v.) as 
residing at Eome, and acting as secre- 


tary and librarian to the emperors from 
Nero to Trajan. But there is no proof 
of this, and the whole account in Suidas 
of the different men of letters of the 
name of Dionysius is so confused that 
it is impossible to place any reliance 
on it. 

^ ov yap /tot jStos eoTt fiekat,paxi}v €7rt 
ovBe /tot €/t7rop6/ Trarpwioy ovS* errX TayyyjV 
epxop-ai, old re iroAXol *Epv$paiov Sid 

TTOVTOV, 

ovx dXffyopres tV dcnrerov oXfiov 
e'Awvrat. vv. 
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wMcK onr author strives to enliven the dryness of a didactic 
poenij the greater part of which is occupied with geographical 
names, several of the most considerable refer to the wander- 
ings and exploits of Bacchus, on which he dilates with a 
complacency that led some ancient commentators to identify 
him with the Dionysius that was the author of a poem on that 
subject called Bassarica.® There appears to be better ground 
for supposing him to be the author of a poem called Lithica, 
on precious stones. One of the most characteristic traits of 
the little work before us is certainly the care with which 
it notices the gems and precious stones produced in each 
country, while with few exceptions their vegetable productions 
pass unnoticed.® 

§ 3. The vagueness and figurative character of an autho/s 
style, who, while possessing no real poetic fancy, sought to 
clothe the prosaic details of his subject in poetic language, 
have inevitably the effect of rendering his meaning in many 
instances obscure and uncertain : and it would be very 
difficult, were it worth while, to draw from his poem anything 
like an intelligible outline of the geographical system that 
was present to his mind.^ It has been said by several modem 
writers that this was based wholly on the work of Eratos- 
thenes ; but this is hardly true, except in so far as the system 
of the Alexandrian geographer had become the foundation of 
all subsequent treatises down to the time of Ptolemy. 

® Tliis is mentioEcd both by Suidas Ionia (v. 1012), and agate (achates) on 
and Eustathius; but according to the the banks of the Choaspes (v. 1075); 
latter the Bassarica were written in a while in India he tells us the iu- 
rngged style, unlike that of our author ; habitants fonnd beryls, diamonds, 
while the Li thica resembled the extant jasper, topazes, and amethysts (w. 
poem in style. 1118-1122). 

® Thus he mentions the production ^ This has indeed been attempted by 
of amber (electrum) by the shores of Br. 0. Miiller in Dr. Smith’s AUas of 
the frozen sea (t. 315), and of adamas Ancient Geography ; but it is necessary 
(diamond?) among the Agaihyrsi (v. to take much for granted, or to assume 
mS), of the stones called ‘‘asterius’* that he followed the map of Eratos- 
and lychnis/’ on the northern shores thenes, where we have no distinct inti- 
of the Algean (v. 328), of crystal and mation to the contrary. I have, how- 
jasper on those of the Caspian (v. 724), ever, reproduced Miiiler’s map with 
and again at the mouth of the Ther- some alterations for the convenience of 
modon (v. 781), of the beryl in Baby- my readers. 
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Dionysiiis accepts wittoEt hesitatioE the leading OEtlines of 
Ms arrangement: the position of the inhabited world, like a 
Yast island, in the midst of a circnmflnent ocean: its greater 
length from east to west, giving it in form a resemblance to a 
sling and its penetration by four great gulfs, of which it is 
remarkable that he designates the Mediterranean by the name 
of ^^the western sea,”®. an expression that could hardly have 
come into nse, except at Alexandria, and which is not found 
in any other ancient author. In the division of the three 
continents he follows the limits commonly adopted, assigning 
the Tanais as the boundary between Europe and Asia, and the 
Nile that between Asia and Africa: but he adds that other 
writers regarded the isthmus between the Caspian and the 
Euxine as constituting the limit between the two former, and 
the isthmus between the Arabian Gulf and the Egyptian coast 
as separating the two latter.^ 

His general conception of the form of the world differed 
from that of any other writer, or at least is differently ex- 
pressed, as he describes the two continents of Europe and 
Africa as forming together a great cone, the base of which was 
the line separating them both from Asia, while that great 
continent formed on the other side also a kind of cone, the 
vertex of which was the great promontory of the Emodian 
mountains, where they projected into the Eastern Ocean.® 
But he is at little pains to be consistent with himself, for in 
the more detailed description of Asia, after pointing out 
(in accordance with the system of Eratosthenes) that it was 
traversed by the great chain of Mount Taurus from west to 
east,® and describing the Scythian and other tribes to the 
north of the range, he proceeds to explain that the rest of 
Asia (south of the Taurus) was of a quadrangular form, having 
that mountain chain for its northern side, the Nile on the 
west, the Indian Ocean on the east, and the Erythraean Sea to 


® eioijcvTa, V. 7. 

3 kffwepi'nv y. 45, and again V. 58, 


* w, 10-“25. 

* yy. 620-625. 


« vv. 638-643. 
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the south/ This giyes, in a rough way, not a had general idea 
of Asia south of the Taurus, according to the map of Eratos- 
thenes : but it is impossible to reconcile it with his previously 
expressed notion of the conical form of the whole continent. 

§ 4. The especial importance he attaches to the great Indian 
promontory as the extreme eastern limit of the world is 
apparently connected with the poetical notion that Bacchus 
had erected there two columns " by the farthest shore of the 
Ocean stream, on the remotest mountains of India, where 
the Ganges pours its white waters down to the Nyssean shore.’’ ® 
These columns thus served to mark the extreme east, as those 
of Hercules did the west/ The passage just cited proves also 
that he regarded the Ganges, as Eratosthenes had done, as 
flowing from west to east, and pouring its waters into the 
Eastern Ocean. There is indeed nothing to intimate that he 
had derived any additional information concerning India from 
any recent discoveries, or that he was in any degree in advance 
of the Greek writers before the time of Augustus in respect to 
it, while he has thrown its geography into utter confusion 
in order to bring it into accordance with the supposed exploits 
of Bacchus in that country. 

He is indeed familiar with the name of the Seres, but only 
as a people who produced the silken stuffs that were so well 
known in Europe : and he mentions them as a Seyihian tribe, 
in connexion with the Tochari and Phruni;!^ two tribes who 
are mentioned by Strabo, and are by him also associated with 
the Seres.^ In both cases there can be little doubt that they 
supposed the silk to be produced in the country from which it 
was immediately receivM, the western provinces of Chinese 
Tartary, which adjoined the Bactrians and Sogdians on the 
east. There is no trace of their having any notion that the 


^ vv. 881-893. 

«YV. 623-626. 

® vv. 1164, 1165. 

^ xol Td^apot '^povvot, re <cal eBma jSdtpjSo/Kt 
'S.ripSiv, V. ?52. 

The MSS. have ^podpoi, but the most 


recent editors have adopted the read-- 
iug ^povyou Avienus in his translation 
reads Phmni. v. 934. 

® Strabo, xi. p. 511. See Chapter 
XXn.p. 285. 
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Seres were really situated in the extreme east of Asiaj on 
the shores of the Eastern Ocean : a fact already known, though 
in an obscure way, to the author of the Periplus.® 

§ 5. In general it may be remarked that his account of the 
various Scythian tribes that surrounded the Caspian Sea is 
unusually clear and distinct, though he of course shared the 
general belief that the Caspian itself had an outlet into the 
Northern Ocean, His enumeration of the Scythian tribes in 
Europe north of the Euxine, on the contrary, is very confused 
and careless, mixing up names taken from Herodotus, and even 
the Hippemolgi of Homer, with those of nations known only in 
his own day. Among these the Alani deserve special notice, 
as the first definite mention of a people destined before long to 
play so important a part among those that contributed to the 
downfall of the Eoman Empire.'^ He places them north of 
the Tauri, whom he describes very obscurely, so that a reader 
could gather no notion of the figure or position of the Taiiric 
Chersonese : the Alani were apparently therefore at this time 
settled in the Ukraine. 

A still more celebrated name is found for the first time in 
this little poem — ^that of the Huns — ^if indeed an obscure tribe 
mentioned by our author on the east side of the Caspian, under 
the name of TJnni,^ be correctly identified with that far-famed 
people. But even supposing this assumption to be correct, it 
is certainly no ground for maintaining, as one of the recent 
editors has done,® that the poem must be brought down to a 
late period, when the Huns had become well known to the 
Bomans. This did not take place till the Huns made their 
appearance in the countries on the Danube, and there came 
into collision with the Eoman arms: the passing mention of 
them in a distant part of Asia (if they be really the people 
meant) would seem on the contrary to prove that the poem 
was composed before their name had become well known 


® Feriplm of the Erythrman Sea, § 64. 
Mela also, as we have seen, placed the 
Beres in the extreme east of Asia. 

* vv. 305, 308, 


® O^vvoL 6’ V. YSO. 

® See Bernhardyin his edition of the 
Periegesis, p. 514. 


momsim PEEimETEs/^^^ - ^ ^ ' 4^^ 

or formidable^ and consequently before tbeir InYasion of 
Europe. 

§ 6. Of tbe western nations of Europe Ms knowledge was 
evidently very slight and imperfect, and was doubtless derived 
only from Eratosthenes and other early Greek authorities, 
without reference to the extended knowledge introduced by 
the Eoman conquests. He mentions indeed the two British 
Islands, situated on the shores of the Northern Ocean, opposite 
* to the mouth of the EMne; and adds that they exceed all 

other islands in size, but does not mention their names.^ He 
^ speaks also of Thule, where during the height of the summer 

the sun shines all through the days and nights alike : but 
places it a long way off in the Ocean.® Like all other Greek 
writers, he places the Islands, ‘^wMch were the birth-place of 
tin,” ^ in the neighbourhood of Spain, apparently not far from 
the Sacred Promontory. But he dilates also at some length on 
a group of islands opposite to the land of the Amnitae, where 
the women celebrated BaccMc rites and orgies with especial 
zeal.^ There can be no doubt that tMs refers to the story told 
IT by Strabo, from Posidonius, of the supposed BaccMc rites 

observed in an island opposite to the mouth of the Loire.^ 

Of the other islands celebrated among the ancients, Dionysius 
notices Chryse, or the Golden Island, in the far east, at the 
very rising of the sun” : and Taprobane, ^Hhe mother of 
Asiatic elephants,” the seas around which were infested with 
huge marine monsters, wMch would readily swallow a whole 
t. ship, crew and all!® Such were the fables still current 
concerning these seas, notwithstanding the greatly increased 
i amount of commerce in the Indian Ocean. 

§ 7. Of India itself, as well as of Arabia, he gives a com- 

^ w. 566-569. and from the very confused manner in 

® V?. 580-586^ which he speahs of them, it is probable 

^ I'^crovs 0* 'EcTTrepiSajj ToOtr Kao'crtTepoco that he had coufounded the two. 
yevedkt]. ^ VV. 570—579. 

V. 563 . 2 Posidonius ap. Strab. iv. 4, p. 198. 

He is the only author who" gives the He calls the people Samnites. 
t name of Hesperides to the ‘‘tin-islands,” ^ vv. 596-604. 
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paratively full account; but in both cases Hs description is 
principally occupied witli a poetical panegyric on the natural 
productions of the two countries — ^the spices of the one and the 
precious stones of the other — while his geographical details 
are scanty and indistinct. He had however tolerably clear 
notions of the boundaries of both countries, and of the position 
of Arabia, in which he enumerates the tribes of the Naba- 
taeans, with two smaller tribes adjacent to them in the north, 
and towards the south, the Minaeans, Sabaeans, and Oletabeni. 
These last are evidently the same with the Oattabanes of 
Strabo; and the Chatramis of our author is clearly the same 
with the Chatramotitis of Eratosthenes, the modern Hadra- 
maut Altogether it appears that he had tolerably authentic 
information concerning the Arabian peninsula, which he pro- 
bably derived from Eratosthenes. But it is strange that he 
describes the people who dwelt on the western shore of the 
Bed Sea, known to the Greeks in general as the Troglodytes, 
by the Homeric name of Erembi, an appellation which is not 
found in any other ancient geographer, as that of an existing 
nation.® 

Another point in regard to which his statements differ from 
those of other writers is that of the Nile, which he describes as 

descending from the hills of the sun-burnt Blemmyes ” : 

flowing with a copious stream trom Libya towards the east, 
and called by the Ethiopians Siris ; the name of Nile being 
first bestowed upon it by the inhabitants of Syene, after it has 
turned to the north.’’ ® Vague as is this description, it appears 
certainly to proceed from some other authority than Eratos- 
thenes, and rather resembles the confused account which Pliny 


* Like other contemporary writers he 
dwells in strangely exaggerated terms 
upon the wealth of Arabia, which he 
describes as inhabited by the wealthiest 
and most splendid tribes in the world, 

sio)^a ya^ p.tv 

iraara/ov iroAvoA^a Kai aykaa ^vka vefJt,ovra.u 
V.934. 

^ It is well known that the meaning 
of the name was the subject of much 


dispute among the Greek grammarians 
and geographers. Strabo indeed gives 
the preference to the opinion that iden- 
tified them with the Troglodytic in- 
habitants of the west coast of the 
Ambian Gulf (i. 2, §34, p. 42); but 
this is a very different thing from ap- 
plying to them the name of Erembi, as 
if it were a customary appellation. 

* vv. 220-224. 
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kas given, as derived 6om Juba. No mention is found of the 
affluents of tbe Nile, nor is even the name of Meioe noticed, 
wMcb figured so prominently in all tbe Alexandrian writers. 

§ 8. Witb Egypt our autbor was evidently familiar, and 
there is very little doubt that whatever was his actual birth- 
place, he studied and wrote at Alexandria.^ The uncertainty 
both as to the place and time of his birth seems to show that 
he did not attain to any great reputation during his lifetime : 
and it was apparently not till a later period that his Kttle work 
began to attract attention. But during the decline of the 
Eoman Empire, its compendious character and poetical form 
combined to give it great popularity, and two poetical trans- 
lations of it were made into Latin: the one by Eufus Eestus 
Avienus in the fourth century, the other by the celebrated 
grammarian Priscian in the sixth. Besides these there are 
still extant numerous scholia, and two complete paraphrases in 
Greek prose, in addition to which we possess an elaborate 
commentary upon the whole poem by Eustathius, the arch- 
bishop of Thessalonica in the twelfth century, so well known 
for his equally valuable and elaborate commentaries upon the 
Iliad and Odyssey.® None of these commentators however 
throw any real light upon the geographical points touched on 
by the author, being almost entirely occupied with the 
historical and poetical allusions contained in the poem. There 
can be no doubt indeed that these constituted the main object 
of the author himseK. His work was designed rather as a 
geographical handbook for a reader of the Greek poets, than as 

Ha is called by EustatMus a Li- (vr. 794:--796) xemains tinexplamed, as 
byaa, bat by &6 Scholiast an Alexan- there is no reason why he should have 
drian, though the latter adds that both selected this trifling streamlet in pre- 
his cjountry and parentage were un- ference to many others in the same 
certain, ^veral modern writers, how- region. 

ever, infer from the extraordinary « All these commentaries, as well as 
manner in which he dilates on the the Latin versions by Avienus and 
praises of the river Ehebas, an insig- Erisoian, are included in the elaborate 
nificant stream in Bithynia, near the edition of Dionysius by Bemhardy 
month of the Thracian Bosphorus, that (8vo. Lipsies, 1828) ; and in the second 
he must have been a native of that volume of 0. Muller's GeograpM Grasci 
country or of Byzantium. But even on Mmores (Paris, 1861). 
that supposition the passage in question 
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a systematic or scieEtific treatise on geography. But the 
importance attached to it as such would seem to show that 
there was no more valuable summary of the kind to be found 
in the later Greek literature. Even since the revival of letters 
in Europe, this little work, from its convenience as a manual, 
enjoyed a reputation far above its merits, and was actually 
included among the books specially studied in the university 
of Oxford down to a comparatively recent period. 


Section 2.—Taoitus. 

§ 1. The period between the death of Pliny and the publi- 
cation of the great work of Ptolemy was not marked by any 
important additions to geographical knowledge, resulting from 
the extension of the Eoman conquests. In Britain however 
the Eoman arms were carried farther than they had ever been 
before, and much additional information obtained concerning 
the island, under the government of Julius Agricola, who was 
appointed to the command of the province in a.d. 78 . As we 
have already seen, the Eoman dominion had at that period 
been already extended over the whole of the southern portion 
of the island, as far as the borders of Scotland; but the 
northern regions were still unsubdued, and in great measure 
unknown, the Caledonian Forest, as observed by Pliny, stiU 
forming the limit of all that was known concerning them. 
Agricola carried his arms in the third year of his government 
(a.d. 80 ) as far as the river Tavus (Tay), but he subsequently 
devoted hiufiself to occupying in force the districts south of 
the Filth of Forth, and having remarked the important mili- 
tary position afforded by the close approach of the two 
estuaries of the Clyde and the Forth (called by Tacitus Clota 
and Bodotria) he fortified the isthmus between them with a 
line of forts, which had the effect, as his biographer observes, of 
driving the barbarians as it were into another island.^ He 

» Tacit. Agric, c. 23, “ Summotis velut in aliam insiilam hostibus.” 


MAP OF TBE WORLD ACCOBDING TO DIONYSIUS PERIEGETES. 
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next snWned the country to the south-west, facing the coast of 
Ireland, and occupied it with a Eoman force, as if he medi- 
tated the conquest of that island also. But he contented him- 
self with affording protection to one of the petty chiefs or 
kings, who had been expelled from his native land, and through 
Ms means, combined with the information collected from mer- 
chants and traders, the Eomans for the first time obtained 
authentic accounts of the lesser of the Britannic Islands.^ There 
can be little doubt that the information derived from this 
source became one of the main authorities for the greatly 
extended knowledge of Ireland displayed by Ptolemy. 

§ 2. But Agricola was not long content with maintaining the 
line of defence between the Firths of the Clyde and Forth : in 
the sixth year of his government (a.d. 83) he began to extend his 
conquests beyond the latter estuary, supporting his land forces 
with a fleet that moved along the eastern coasts and establish- 
ing fortified posts from distance to distance as he advanced 
into the interior. In this campaign he defeated the Caledonians 
in a decisive battle, but obtained a still more important victory 
the next summer (a.d. 84) over their united forces under a 
chief called Galgacus. The scene of this last victory, which 
appears for the time to have struck terror into the northern 
tribes, is placed by Tacitus at the foot of a hill called Graupius, 
a name which has been corrupted into Grampius, and though 
evidently a merely local appellation, has by a strange perver- 
sion, been converted by modern geographers into the name of 
the Grampians,” as a general term for the principal range of 
mountains which form the Highlands of Scotland. There is 
nothing whatever to determine the locality indicated by 
Tacitus, his whole description of the campaign being quite 
vague and general. But it is clear that the Mens Graupius ” 
was not a high or conspicuous mountain, but merely a hill or 
ridge of heights, as it was the position occupied by the British 
army, amounting to more than tMrty thousand men.^ 


1 Ibid. c. 24. 

^ Ibid. c. 29. “ Ad montem Grau* 


pium pervenit, quern jam bostis in- 
sederaV^ Tbo gradual progress of 
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After the successful close of his campaign against the Gale- 
donians, Agricola ordered his fleet to circumnavigate the 
northern part of the island: an undertaking which was safely 
accomplished, and it was thus, as Tacitus afiirms, that the 
Eomans first proved Britain to he an island, — a fact which had 
previously been only surmised or assumed.^ The fleet at the 
same time visited and subdued the Orcades : which Tacitus 
erroneously considers as having been previously unknown, 
A glimpse was even obtained of a more distant land, to which 
they gave the name of Thule : ^ in this case the designation 
was unquestionably applied to the group of the Shetland 
Islands. It is a strong instance of the effect of prejudice, and 
the influence of long established notions, that the voyagers 
reported the sea in these parts to be heavy and sluggish, so as 
to offer obstruction to the rowers, and even be raised with diffi- 
culty by the winds into waves of any height. 

§ 3. The life of Agricola by his son-in-law Tacitus is gene- 
rally regarded as a model of classical biography, and the 
notices it contains of the British islands and their population 
are, together with those of Caesar, the most valuable which we 
possess. His ethnographical observations are of peculiar 
interest, as there can be no doubt that the Eoman generals 


the erroneous application of the term to 
the mountain range now called the 
Grampians — an extension only of 
modern usage — is fully traced hy Mr. 
Burton in his ILuiory of Saotland, 
vol. i. chapter i. p. 12-15, The name 
is differently given in the MSS. of 
Tacitus as Grampius and Graupius; 
hut according to the most recent editor 
aU the best MSS. write the name 
Graupius (see Wex*s Prolegomena to 
his edition of the Agrieola^ p. 194). 
The only other authority for the name 
is the occurrence in the itineraries of 
Bicbard of Cirencester, of a station 
“Ad montem Grampium;*^ hut the 
spurious character of that compilation 
is now generally acknowledged, and 
its authority therefore utterly worthless. 

^ Agrio, cc. 10, 38. It must not he 
supposed, however, that the fleet actu- 


aUy sailed round the whole of Scotland, 
in which case they could not have re- 
turned, as Tacitus expressly tells us 
that they did, to the port &om whence 
they set out (“ simul classis secunda 
tempestate ac fama Trutulensem por- 
turn tenuit, uude proximo Britannia 
latere lecto omni redierat.*’ c. 38). The 
“portus Trutulensis” is unknown, hut 
the words which follow evidently point 
to the voyage having been confined to 
the one side of Britain. As soon as it 
had reached the northern extremity of 
the island, and found the coast trending 
to the west and south, they would con- 
sider they had attained their object. 
On this point I entire^ concur with 
the remarks of Dean Merivale in his 
note on the subject (vol. vii. p. 89). 

*■ **Dispecta est et Thule.” Ibid. 
C.10. 
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tad by this time been brought into contact with all the princi- 
pal tribes that inhabited the island. The Caledonians, he tells 
us, were proved by their red hair and large limbs to be of 
German origin : the Silures on the contrary had dark counten- 
ances and generally curly hair : and this circumstance, combined 
with their position opposite to Spain, led to the belief that 
they were descended from Spanish (Iberian) colonists. The 
nearest inhabitants to Gaul resembled the Gauls in their phy- 
sical characters ; as well as in their sacred rites and supersti- 
tions, and their language was nearly the same.^ 

Tacitus also notices the peculiarities of the British climate: 
its frequent mists and showers, but the absence of severe cold : 
as well as the great length of the days, so that in the northern 
parts of the island, there was during the summer nights hardly 
any interval of real darkness.® He points out also very clearly 
the influence of the tidal ocean on the configuration of the 
land, jand the manner in which deep estuaries, formed by the 
flux and reflux of the tides, penetrated quite into the interior 
of the country.^ At the same time he had apparently a very 
imperfect idea of the geographical position of the British 
Islands, and speaks of Ireland as situated " midway between 
Britain and Spain,” in a way which, without construing the 
phrase too strictly, shows an entire misconception of their true 
relations.® 

§ 4. Another treatise of the same eminent writer has a more 
direct bearing upon geography. But while the " Germania ” of 
Tacitus contains a masterly sketch of the manners and customs. 


® Agric, c. 11. 

® Ib. c. 12. “ Dieriim spatia tiltra 

nostri orbis mensuram, et nox clara, et 
extrema parte Britaanias brevis, ut 
finem atque initiam lucis exiguo disori- 
mine internoscas*” He adds that some 
persons maintained that, “if it were 
not for the clouds,’* the snn would be 
seen all night long ! a curious instance 
of the way in which exaggerations once 
received, still clung to these remote 
regions. 

^Ib.c. 10. 


® “Siquidem Hibernia medio inter 
Britanniam atque Hispaniam sita" (c. 
24). His remarks on the position of 
the Silures opposite to Spain (o. 11), 
evidently point to a similar miscon- 
ception. 

It is worthy of notice that whole he 
speaks of Britain “as producing gold 
and silver and other metals,” to reward 
its conquest (fert Britannia aurmn et 
argentum et alia metalla, pretium vic- 
torisB, c. 12), he makes no special men- 
tion of tin, or the tin islands. 
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the laws and institutions of the German people, and giyes an 
elaborate review of the nations and tribes into which it was 
divided, it will be found to contribute very little to our real 
geographical knowledge of the country. The author indeed 
appears to have been in great measure destitute of the geo- 
graphical faculty, and shows no appreciation of the important 
influence which the natural features of a country must always 
exercise upon the character and history of its inhabitants. Nor 
had any events calculated to advance the geographical know- 
ledge of Germany occurred in the period immediately preced- 
ing the time of Tacitus.® The Eoman arms were no longer 
carried into the heart of the country, as they had been in the 
days of Augustus ; and Tacitus confesses with shame that the 
Elbe, which had once been so familiar to the Eomans, was now 
known to them only by hearsay.^ It is probable indeed that 
commercial relations with the German tribes had acquired 
increased extension and importance, as hostilities had become 
less frequent ; and some faint notions concerning distant tribes, 
previously unknown, might have been transmitted in this 
manner.^ But we have frequently seen how vague and imper- 
fect was the geographical knowledge to be derived from such 
sources. 

It is a clear proof how little Tacitus entered into the geo- 
graphical portion of his subject that, while he gives a detailed 
and accurate account of the Ehine and the Danube, both of 


5 The expedition of Domitian against 
the Chatti, in A.©. 84, was in reality 
ntterly nnimportant, though extolled 
by his flatterers, and celebrated by 
titles and coins. But even such an 
event would contribute to keep alive, 
or arouse afresh, public interest in the 
subject. 

^ “ In Hermunduris Albis oritur, flu- 
men inclitum et notum olim; nuuc 
tantum auditor.” c. 41. 

® Relations also of a friendly cha- 
racter were still maintained with some 
of the German tribes by the Roman 


government. A king of the Cherusci, 
named Ohariomer, sent to Rome to 
invoke the assistance of Bomitian ; and 
a chief named Masyus, Mug of the 
Semnones, visited Rome in person 
during the same reign (Dion Gass. 
Ixvii. 5). The intervention of the 
emperor was also invoked, though to 
little purpose, in a war that had arisen 
between tiie Lygii and the Suevi (Id. 
ibid.). All these occasions might fur- 
nish Tacitus with opportunities of ob- 
taining valuable information. 
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wHcliy as forming tlie Eoman frontier, were well known,® lie 
tells ns nothing of the afSnents of either stream, nor does he 
notice even the name of the Ems or Weser, both of them so 
familiar to the Eomans in the days of Angnstns. Even the 
Elbe (Albis) obtains merely a passing mention in connection 
with its source. Nor do we find the name of the Vistula, 
which ever since the days of Agrippa had been regarded as the 
eastern boundary of Germany on the side of Sarmatia. 

§ 5. But if he has given ns little positive information of a 
geographical kind, his ethnographical account of the German 
tribes is unquestionably one of the most valuable records of the 
kind that has been transmitted to us from antiquity; and if 
his statements cannot in all cases be accepted as trustworthy, 
they must still form the basis of all discussion upon the sub- 
ject. It is impossible here to enter into the many complicated 
questions that arise in respect to them: ^ it will be sufiScient 
to give a brief outline of his views and of the geographical 
positions (so far as they are indicated) which he assigns to the 
several tribes and nations. 

He begins indeed with a genealogical myth concerning the 
descent of the principal nations of Germany from the three 
sons of Mannus, which indicates a division into three principal 
nations or races : the Ingsevones, next to the Ocean, the Her- 
miones in the interior, and the Istmvones beyond them;® a 
classification which nearly coincides with that adopted (though 


® He places the sources of the Danube 
in the Mons Ahnoha, as Pliny had 
done before Mm; and contrasts its 
gentle and moderate altitude with the 
inaccessible precipices of the Alps in 
which the Ehine took its rise (“ Banu- 
bins molli et clementer edito mentis 
Abnobse jugo effiisus,*' c. 1). It is clear 
that both writers applied the name of 
Abnoba to the Schwarzwald or Black 
Forest; and this is confirmed by an 
inscription found in that part of Ger- 
many (Orelli, Inscr. No. 1986), Ptolemy 
erroneously transfers it to a position 
farther north. 


* For the fuller discussion of these 
I must refer my readers to Dr. Latham’s 

Germania of Tacitus'* (8vo. Lond. 
1851), and tjhie copious dissertations 
appended to it ; as well as to the valu- 
able work of Zeuss (J)ie Deutschen und 
die Nachharstamme (Miinchen, 1837). 
Ukert has for the most part been con- 
tent to collect the statements of ancient 
writers, without attempting to derive 
from them any conclusions of his own. 

* ‘‘Manno tres filios adsignant, e 
quorum nominibus proximi Oceano 
Ingsevones, medii Hermiones, ceteri 
Istsevones vocentur.’* c. 2. 
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less clearly stated) by Pliny ; ® but of wMcb Tacitus bimself 
takes no furtber notice. In the descriptiTe part of Ms work be 
begins with enumerating tbe petty tribes that immediately 
adjoined tbe Ebine, and those wbicb in bis time bad crossed 
over into Craul, with whom be associates tbe Batavi, who occu- 
pied an island formed by tbe two arms of tbe river. These bad 
originally, be tells us, been a tribe of tbe Cbatti ; they were 
now subject to tbe Eoman dominion, as were also tbe Mattiaci, 
though situated on the right bank of tbe Ebine,’ A consider- 
able portion also of what was geograpMeally included in Ger- 
many, being beyond tbe EMne and tbe Danube, was in the 
time of Tacitus become annexed to tbe Eoman territory and 
subjected to regular provincial government. This was the 
district known as tbe Decumates Agri, extending from the 
EMne to tbe Danube, and comprising tbe greater part of tbe 
modern states of Baden and Wurtemberg.® 

§ 6. Beginning from tbe Hercynian Forest, and proceeding 
northwards, the first people was tbe important nation of tbe 
Cbatti, who had figured so conspicuously in the wars with 
the Eomans. These may be placed without doubt in the 
modem Hesse, the name of wbicb, according to German 
pMlologers, is derived from that of tbe Cbatti. Beyond these, 
on the right bank of tbe Ebine, were the TJsipii and Tencteri, 
two nations already well known from their mention by Csesar. 
Next to the Tencteri, still proceeding towards the north, lay 


« Plin. M, N, iv, 14, s. 28, §§ 99, ICO. 

^ The Mattiaci may be placed with- 
out question in the district of the 
modern Nassau, between the Main 
and the Lahn. They were already 
noted for the hot springs that occurred 
in their territory (Piin. JET. JV. xxxi. 2, 
§ 20 ). 

® Its extent in the time of Tacitus 
cannot be defined, though he expressly 
teUs us that its boundary was marked 
by an artificial limit or line of defence, 
and that it had been brought under 
the regular government of Rome, (“ Mox 
limite acto, promotisque prsesidiis, sinus 


imperii et pars provincia habentur/* 
C.29). 

The name of the Decumates Agri 
does not occur in any other writer ; 
but the district in question certainly 
continued in the hands of the Romans 
until it was wrested from them by the 
increasing power of the Alemanni. At 
what time the existing line of fortifi- 
cation, the remains of which may be 
traced at intervals from the Main 
to the Danube, was constructed we are 
unable to determine. (See this subject 
fully discussed by XJkert, Germanim, 
pp.273-296.) 
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tlie territory previously occupied by the Bructeri, hut which 
had receutly been conquered by the Chamavi and Angrivarii^ 
who had driven out the Bructeri, and utterly destroyed them. 
This last statement is however certainly an exaggeration, as 
the Bructeri re-appear in history, and are repeatedly men- 
tioned.® In front of the Chamavi and Angrivarii lay the 
Frisians, a powerful people, extending from the Ehine to 
the Ocean, and surrounding some vast lakes which had been 
navigated by Eoman fleets/ This obviously refers to the 
expeditions of Drusus and Germanicus already noticed. 

Having thus followed the west of Germany to the Ocean, he 
turns to the nations facing the north : the first of whom was 
the great people of the Chauci, who extended from the 
frontiers of the Frisians to those of the Chatti, and were in 
the time of Tacitus one of the most powerful and illustrious 
nations in Germany. The Cherusci on the contrary, who 
adjoined the Chauci and Chatti on their flank, had declined 
from their ancient valour, and come to be regarded as a stupid 
and slothful people. The Cimbri, who also dwelt in the same 
corner of Germany, adjoining the Ocean, had dwindled into a 
small tribe, though still retaining the fame of their ancient 
glorious exploits.® 

In describing these portions of Germany, which lay nearest 
to the Eoman frontier, there can be little doubt that Tacitus 


had authentic information both as to the names and position 
of the different tribes. But so little did he trouble himself 


with geographical details, that he has not in a single instance 
described their limits or situation with respect to the great 


^ See Latliam's Germariia, p. 111. 

^ They were divided into the Greater 
and liesser Frisians. Tacitus adds: 
“ Utraeque nationes usque ad Oceanum 
Eheno pratexuntur, ambiuntque im- 
mensos insuper lacsus, et Eomanis clas- 
sibus navigates (c. :J4). One of these 
lakes was unquestionably the same as 
is called by Mela Flevo, and which 
communicated both with the Khine and 
the sea; but it is very probable that 


there may have been a string of such 
shallow lakes along the coast. See 
Chapter XX. p. 187. 

Tiie whole of this line of coast has 
been subject to frequent physical 
changes, owing to the irruptions of the 
sea, whiclx render it very difficult to 
understand its ancient geography. 

2 Germania, c. 37. ‘*Parva nunc 
civitas, sed gloria ingens.” 
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riyers by wMch the conntry was trayersed— tbe Ems, tbe 
Weser, and tbe Elbe — so familiar to tbe EomaBS dmiiig tbe 
wars of Drnsas and Germaniciis : and he has merely indicated 
their relatiye position by the use of the yagiie terms “in 
front/- “in flank,” or “at the back” of those preyionsly 
described. Nor where he mentions the Cimbri and dilates on 
their past fame, does he take any notice of the great Cimbric 
Chersonese, which forms so important a feature in the physical 
geography of Northern Germany, and which was certainly 
well known to Pliny. ^ 

§ 7. Tacitus now proceeds to describe the great nation of the 
Sueyi, which, as he expressly tells us, was not a special name 
of a particular people, but a general appellation including the 
tribes of a large part of Germany.^ The first and most 
celebrated among them were the Semnones — a name well 
known to the Eomans from the days of Augustus — who 
claimed to be the most ancient and chief clan of the whole 
race : a pretension that was supported by the existence in 
their country of a sacred grove of peculiar sanctity. They 
were at the same time one of the most numerous tribes, 
boasting of not less than a hundred fagi or cantons.® Their 
neighbours the Langobardi on the contrary were a small 
people, though formidable from their courage and warlike 
disposition, which enabled them to maintain themselves in the 
midst of the more powerful nations that surrounded them. 
Tacitus gives us no clue to their situation ; and there then 
follows a list of seven other tribes, which he himself treats as 
of little importance, but among which occurs one name, that 
of the Angli, which is interesting as the first mention of the 
people that was destined to give name to England.® There is 


^ Plin. K, N. iv. 14, § 97. It is re- 
markable that neither here nor else- 
where does Tacitus mention the name 
of the Tentones, whose fame was so 
inseparably connected with that of the 
Cimbri, and who are noticed as an 
existing people of Oermany both hy 


Pliny and Ptolemy (Plin. ih. S 99 ; 
Ptol. ii. 11, § 17). 

Majorem enim Germaniss partem 
obtinent, propriis adhnc nationibns 
nominibusqne discreti qnanquam in 
commune Suevi vocentur.” c. 38. 

® c, 39. ® c. 40. 
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nothing, however, to indicate ' their position, and it must ' not 
be hastily ' assumed that they already occupied the district 
between the Elbe and the Eyder where we find them esta- 
blished at a later period. All these tribes he tells ns united 
in the common worship of a deity whom he calls Nertha or 
Hertha, and identifies with Mother Earth : she had a sacred 
grove in an island in the Ocean, the position of which he 
does- not indicate, but which is generally supposed to be 
Heligoland.^ 

§ 8. He now returns to the south of Germany, and the 
nations adjoining the Danube. The first of these are the 
Hermunduri, who were a comparatively civilized people, and 
carried on considerable intercourse with the Homan provincials 
on the other side of the Danube. Adjoining them were the 
Narisci, and then the Marcomanni and Quadi: all of them 
warlike nations, already known to the Homans as such, and 
destined to become still more so at a later period. He appears 
to have regarded these tribes as extending eastwards to the 
confines of Dacia and Sarmatia.^ At the back of them (by 
which he must mean bounding them on the north) were the 
little known and probably unimportant tribes of the Marsigni, 
Gothini, Osi and Burii ; and beyond them the Lygii, a grekt 
nation, who were already known by their war with the 
Marcomanni. Some of these nations— the Osi and Gothini — 
are distinctly said by Tacitus to be of non-German origin; 
and it is very probable that there was considerably more 
admixture of Sarmatian— that is, of Slavonian — ^race, in these 
eastern parts of Germany, than he was aware of.^ But it is a 


^ Some writers, however, identify it 
with the island of Rugen in the Baltic, 
which would of course be equally re- 
garded by Tacitus as situated in the 
ocean; and where there certainly ex- 
isted from a very ejirly period a grove 
and lake of peculiar sanctity. 

8 c. 43. 

® Tills may be admitted without 
pressing the conclusion so far as has 
been done by Dr. Latham, who has 


laboured hard to make out a Slavoniau, 
or at least non-German character, for 
the tribes described hj Tacitus, in 
every case that admitted a possibility 
of donht, and to circumscribe the area 
of Germanic population within the 
narrowest possible limits. Many of his 
arguments appear to me very dubious 
and far-fetch^, while he is ready to 
discard far stronger presumptions on 
the other side of the question. 
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hopeless task to follow out in detail the ethnography of these 
various nations. Tacitus speaks of this part of Suevia as 
traversed by a great range of continuous mountains, by which 
he probably meant the Sudeten and their ofishoots : and he 
places the Lygians hey and these. In the same part of 
Germany were the Gothones, as well as the Eugii and 
Lemovii, who adjoined the Ocean.^ There can be no doubt 
that the name of the Eugii is still retained by the island of 
Eugen in the Baltic — which was of course termed by Tacitus 
the Northern Ocean — and we thus obtain one fixed point for 
the geographical arrangement of these northern tribes. 

It is unfortunately the only one. His Lemovii are other- 
wise unknown: and when he speaks of the ^Estyans as 
inhabiting "the right shore of the Suevian sea,” his ideas 
of the geography are so vague, that we know not what sense 
to attach to the phrase. The ^styans, according to his 
account, were the people in whose country amber was prin- 
cipally found : ^ and this affords us some clue to their position, 
which may be assigned to the sea-coast of East and West 
Prussia — and perhaps extended west of the Vistula.^ Beyond 
these he mentions in a vague and general way, the Peucini or 
Bastarnm, the Venedi, and the Fenni : but adds that he is in 
doubt whether to regard them as of German orSarmatian race. 
The Fenni, whose name here appears for the first time,^ are 


^ 0 . 43 ; 

2 Germania, c. 45. His account of 
the manuer in which the amber was 
found, is very correct, and his observa- 
tions on the nature and probable origin 
of the substance itself are very curious 
and interesting. He tells us it was 
called by them “ glesum,” a term pro- 
bably connected with the German 
word ‘*Glas.” 

® There can he little doubt that the 
name of the JSstyi was a German ap- 
pellation, and was in reality equivalent 
to “ men of the east.” This is confirmed 
by the different form Ostyaei {'O^crncuot) 
preserved by Strabo from Pytheas, 
which doubtless refers to the same 
people (Strabo, i. p. 63 ; compare Steph. 


Byz, s. V. ^na-rLupes), Whether they 
were of German or Sarmatian race is a 
point that we have no means of deter- 
mining. 

* There can he no doubt that the 
Fenni were Finns, but it does not there- 
fore follow that Tacitus’s information 
extended beyond the Gulf of Finland ; 
there were doubtless in his time tribes 
of Finnish extraction extending much 
fiirther south. 

It may be observed that the name of 
Finns is that by which they are known 
to the Germans ; not a native appel- 
lation. It therefore confirms what we 
might otherwise have naturally inferred, 
that Tacitus derived all his information 
concerning these nations from German 
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described as a very rude and barbarous people, having no 
fixed dwellings, subsisting only on bunting, and using arrows 
tipped with bone. 

§ 9. We have seen that in the time of Pliny vague rumours 
had already reached his ears of the existence of vast islands 
in the northern seas. Tacitus had probably heard the same, 
though he does not attempt to assign them any definite locality, 
contenting himself with describing the “ states of the Suiones ’’ 
as situated in the Ocean itself:® but he apparently places 
them north of the Eugii and Lemovii, just where the southern 
provinces of Sweden would first come to be known. But it is 
singular that while he is the first writer to mention the name 
which has been perpetuated in that of the modern Sweden, he 
has no trace of those of Scandia and Scandinavia applied 
by other writers of antiquity, both before and after his time, 
to the supposed great island of the north. He describes the 
Suiones as a Suevian race — probably a mere inference from 
the resemblance of name — and ascribes to the same stock 


another people termed the Sitones, whom he describes as 
adjoining the Suiones, and resembling them in all respects 
except that they were governed by a woman.® Beyond the 
Suiones to the north he has the usual fable of a sluggish and 
immoveable sea, coupled with the true fact that the light 
of the setting sun was prolonged till it mingled with that of 
sunrise.'^ 

§ 10. When we compare the statements furnished us by 


sources. The same remark applies to 
the Venedi, who are obviously the 
WeEds — ^the name by which the Ger- 
mans alwa::^ designate the neighbour- 
ing Slavonian populations ; but which 
is no more a national name than that 
of Walsch, which they apply in like 
manner to the Latin races on their 
southern frontiers. 

® “Suionum hinc eivitates, ipso in 
Oceano ” (c. 44). They had numerous 
fleets of ships built as those of the 
Veneti are described by Cassar, with 
double prows. 

^ “Suionibus Sitonnm gentos con- 


tinuantur ; cetera similes uno differunt 
quod femina dominatur” (c. 45). 

This report has been explained, 
plausibly enough, by the suggestion 
that the Sitones were a Finnish race, 
who would be called in their own 
language Qvans or Ovens, a term 
readily contused with the Swedish 
‘quinna,- a woman, so tiiat Ovena-land 
would he understood as qninna-land or 
** terra feminarum” as it is actually 
called by Adam of Bremen. (See Zeuss, 
die Deutschen, p. 157. Latham's Ger- 
manin.j). 174.) 

7 Ibid. 
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Tacitps coEceming the names and distribution of the different 
nations of Germany with those given by earlier writers/ such 
as Pliny, Mela and Strabo, or with the statements of Ptolemy 
half a century later, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
great diversity between them— a diversity certainly not to be 
explained solely, or even principally, by actual changes in the 
popnlation. It is evident that in many cases the name only 
had been changed, while in others the increased importance 
acqnired by one tribe over those of its immediate neighbour- 
hood, had led to their being all included under the one 
general appellation ; while on the other hand tribes once 
considerable had dwindled into insignificance, and their names 
were in consequence omitted. In some instances probably 
general names were given or assumed on the formation of new 
leagues or confederacies, in the manner that we know to have 
taken place at a later period in regard to the Franks and the 
Alemanni. 


Section 3. — Progress of Roman Arms— Extension of the 
Empire. 

§ 1. The period from the death of Domitian (a.d. 96) to that 
of Marcus Aurelius in a.i>. 180, was that during which the 
Eoman Empire attained to the highest point of its power and 
prosperity. But its limits were very little enlarged beyond 
what they had been in the time of Augustus. The policy 
adopted by the founder of the Empire, and which was said to 
have been consecrated by his testament, as a fundamental 
maxim for the guidance of his successors— not to extend the 
frontiers beyond the Ehine, the Danube and the Euphrates— 
was in fact observed with trifling exceptions until the time of 
Trajan. That monarch was the first to carry his arms, with a 
view to the permanent annexation of provinces, beyond the 
Danube on the one side, and the Euphrates on the other. 

On the side of the Danube indeed his hostilities were cer- 
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tainly not iinprovoked. The ^‘rugged Dacians/’^ who/ even 
in the time of Augustus, were looked upon as one of the most 
formidable foes that hung upon the outskirts of the newly-con- 
solidated monarchy, but of whom we hear but little for nearly 
a century afterwards, had during the reign of Domitian risen 
into much greater importance, and assumed all at once a 
threatening attitude. For this change they were indebted 
principally to a chief named Decebalus, who appears, as was so 
often the case with barbarian nations, to have consolidated the 
tribes, which at other times were practically independent, into 
one united people, and thus constituted a really formidable 
power.^ With this force he invaded the Roman province of 
Moesia, defeated the governor, Appius Sabinus, and carried his 
victorious arms through the whole province. This formidable 
inroad compelled Domitian to take the field in person, but he 
soon gave up the command to a general named Oornelius 
Fuscus, who not only drove the Dacians out of Moesia, but fol- 
lowed them across the Danube into their own country, where 
however he was surrounded by the enemy and his whole army 
cut to pieces. This disaster — apparently the greatest that 
had befallen the Roman arms since that of Varus— was in some 
measure repaired by another Roman general named Julianus, 
who defeated the Dacians at a place called Tapse, and advanced 
into the immediate neighbourhood of their capital. But the 
peace ultimately concluded (a.d- 91) was far from advantageous 
to Rome, and not only left the Dacians in possession of their 
former territories, but sanctioned the payment, in a more or 
less direct form, of a yearly tribute.^ 

§ 2. This state of things Trajan would not allow to continue. 


* Dacus asper.” Horat. Carm/ L Jornandes, 1. c. The few facts that are 
35, 9. preserved to us concerning these cam- 

® Very little is known of Decebalus : paigns against the Dacians, are brought 
but it is certain that this name was in together and arranged by Dr, Imliof 

reality only a regal title. His real (O. Flavius Domitianm^ pp. 54-60), It 

name was Diurpanens or Do^aneus, as appears tliat Domitian studiously sought 
he is called by Orosius (viii. 10) and to conceal the magnitude of the losses 
Jornandes {de Meh, Get. c. 13). sustained by Fuscus. 

1 Dion. Cass. Ixvii. 6-10 ; Oros. l.c , ; 
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In A.I). 101 lie crossed the Danube at the head of his army, 
penetrated into the heart of the country now called Transyl- 
vania, where he defeated the forces of Decebalus at Tapse, and 
ultimately compelled the Dacian monarch to sue for peace 
on humiliating terms. But these were not long observed by 
the barbarian king, and Trajan soon found himself compelled 
to cross the Danube a second time (a.d. 104) in order to chas- 
tise him for their infraction. This second campaign ended in 
the total defeat and death of Decebalus, the capture of his 
capital, Sarmizegethusa ; and the reduction of his kingdom to 
a Eoman province.^ Unfortunately we have hardly any geo- 
graphical details concerning these campaigns : nor are we able 
to determine with any certainty the limits of the Boman pro- 
vince of Dacia. But the site of Sarmizegethusa — which re- 
ceived a Eoman colony and assumed the titles of Ulpia 
Trajana, but still continued to be known under its barbarous 
ancient name,®- — is well established at Varhely, near the pass 
called the Iron Gate. Apulum also, on the site of the modern 
Karlsburg, became the centre of an important mining district, 
the gold mines of which were diligently worked by the 
Komans:^ but with these two exceptions, no towns of any 
importance seem to have arisen in the country : and it is pro- 
bable that the Eoman authority was little more than nominal 
over a large part of the tract which in later times bore the 
name of Dacia. So far as we can discern, the conquests of 
Trajan were confined to Transylvania, with the adjoining dis- 
trict of the Banat, extending as far as the Theiss, on the west ; 
and comprising the portion of Wallachia west of the river 


^ Bion. Cass. Ixviii. e. 6-14 ; Eutro- 
pius, viii. 2 ; Aiirel. Viet, de Cmaribus. 
The death of Decebalus and reduction 
of Dacia to a province did not take 
place till the year 106. (See Giiuton’s 
Fasti Bomani, Yoh L -p. 92,') 

® This is still found in inscriptions 
from the time of Trajan to that of the 
youngest Gordian. On these the city 
assumes the titles of Colonia Ulpia 
Trajana Sarmizegethusa. 


'‘ A curious proof of this is afforded 
by the discovery on several occasions of 
Boman tablets relating to tbe working 
of the mines, still retaining the original 
writing in a cursive character. They 
were first found in 1788 at a place 
called Veres Patak, near Abriid Baiiya, 
and have been since discovered in 
several neighbonring localities. (See 
Mommsen, Inser. llhjrici^ part 2, pp. 
920-966.) 
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Aliita, between the Sontbern Carpathians and the Danube.® 
It was in order to secure the connection of the province thus 
constituted with the rest of the empire that Trajan bnilt a 
stone bridge across the Danube, just below the celebrated 
rapids of the Iron Gates.® 

§ 3. The successes of Trajan in the East were of a more 
brilliant character, though their effects were less durable. 
The power of the Parthian monarchy was undoubtedly far 
less formidable in his time than it had formerly been, and 
internal dissensions among rival competitors to the throne 
had broken its strength and cohesion. Trajan thus met with 
con^paratively little resistance when, in a.d. 114, he turned 
Ms arms against the Parthians. The possession of Armenia 
was as usual the immediate cause of the dispute : and that 
country became the first prize of the conqueror, who, instead 
of placing on the throne a dependent king, according to 
the policy of his predecessors, at once annexed the whole 
kingdom as a Eoman province. He soon followed up this 
advantage by the conquest of the northern part of Mesopo- 
tamia, as far as Msibis and Singara ; and the territory thus 
acquired was in like manner immediately constituted into a 
province. 

The next year (a.d, 116) he crossed the Tigris into Adiabene, 
and made himself master of the whole of that country, which 
was in its turn formally annexed to the Eoman Empire under 
the name of Assyria, after which he descended the Tigris with 
a fleet, took Seleucia, Babylon, and the Parthian capital of 
Otesiphon, and thence sailed without opposition down the river 


® The whole history of the province 
of Dacia — the latest addition to the 
Roman Empire, and the first to be 
abandoned— is very obscure : bnt it 
does not appear that it ever permanently 
exceeded the limits above defined. 
Neither the main part of Wallachia 
(east of the Aluta) nor Moldavia was 
ever brought under the regular do- 
minion of Rome. The statement of 
Ell tropins (viii. 2) that the new pro- 


vince was 1000 miles in circuit is an 
absurd exaggeration : but it seems to 
show that the nominal extent of tlie 
territory comprised within it was much 
larger than the part really occupied. 
See Note A. p. 516. 

® Some remains of it are still visible 
at a place called Turn Severin, a few 
miles below Orsova. Its construction 
is described in detail by Dion Cassius, 
Ixviii. c. 13. 
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to the Persian G-nlf.’ The statement that he navigated the 
Erythr^an Sea and the Ocean is of course only to be under- 
stood of the Persian Gulf. But the stories of his desire to 
follow the example of Alexander, and of his fitting out a fleet 
for the conquest of India, sufficiently show the importance 
attached to this exploit: which he was certainly the first and 
last Eoman Emperor to accomplish. 

But this was the limit of his progress. His conquests had 
been too rapid to be secure, and he was now recalled to Mesopo- 
tamia, where the inhabitants of several of the newly-conquered 
cities had broken out into insurrection, so that he had to retake 
in succession Nisibis, Edessa, and Seleucia; all of which suc- 
cumbed to his arms, but he was foiled in all his efforts to reduce 
the comparatively insignificant fortress of Hatra.® His death 
in the following year (a.d. 117) cut short his ambitious projects ; 
and one of the first acts of his successor Hadrian was formally 
to abandon the three new provinces which had been annexed 
by Trajan — Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria- — and return 
to the old-established frontier of the Euphrates. But while 
Trajan’s own conquests in the East were thus speedily given 
up, the Eoman Empire received one permanent addition 
in this quarter, in the province which was dignified by the 
name of Arabia.® This included the districts south and 
east of Palestine, extending from the neighbourhood of 
Damascus to the head of the JElanitic Gulf, and contained the 
two important cities of Bostra and Petra: both of which were 


^ Dion. Cass. Ixviii. 26-29 ; Eutrop, 
viii. 

« Hatra, which stiU retains the name 
of El Hadhr, is situated about 20 miles 
W. of the Euphrates, and 50 S. of 
Mosul. It was again besieged without 
effect by Sept. Severus in 199 (Hero- 
dian, hi. 9). Its strength was mainly 
derived from its position in the midst 
of deserts, which rendered the situation 
of the besiegers intolerable; but its 
fortifications themselves appear to have 
been of a formidable description. Its 
ruins were first visited and described 


by Dr. Ross in 1836. (See Journal of 
Geogr, Sog. vol, is. pp. 467-470.) 

^ It had been subdued and annexed 
by the legate Cornelius Palma in a.d. 
107 (Dion. Cass. Ixviii. 14. See also 
Ammianus Marcellinus, xiv. 8, § 13). 
Damascus, which had hitherto nomin- 
ally retained its native rulers, was at 
the same time formally incorporated in 
the Roman province of Syria. Palmyra 
also was probably annexed to the em- 
pire at the same period. In the time of 
Pliny, as we have seen, it was still in- 
dependent. 
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at tMs period centres of a flonrisliing trade ; wMch. was carried 
on by caravans from ^lana on tlie Eed Sea tbrongli Petra to 
Damascus and Palmyra. ' 

§4. Tlie reign of Ms successor Hadrian presented a great 
contrast to tbe warlike career of Trajan. During tlie twenty- 
one years that lie occupied the throne (a.i>. 117--138) he 
engaged in no military enterprises of any importance, and 
with the exception of some trifling hostilities with barbarian 
tribes on the frontiers, the empire was free from all external 
wars. On the other hand the administrative talents of Hadrian 
were of the highest order, and both in civil and military affairs 
the system that he introduced for the regulation of the empire 
continued with trifling alterations till the time of Constantine. 
The same inquiring spirit which led him to investigate for 
himself the minutest details of the administration, rendered 
him also desirous to visit in person all the different parts of 
the vast empire under his rule ; and in pursuance of this design 
he is said to have visited in succession every province of the 
empire. But unfortunately the meagre accounts which are all 
that are preserved to us, do not enable us to follow his progress 
in detail. Nor indeed could it in any case possess much 
geografhieal interest : though it would doubtless contribute 
something to enable us to form a fuller and more correct j)ic- 
ture of the Homan Empire. 

We learn only that he commenced his grand tour ’’ in the 
year 120 by visiting Gaul, and the adjoining parts of Germany, 
from whence he passed over into Britain, where he devoted much 
attention to the afiairs of the province, and marked his sojourn 
with a perpetual monument, by ordering the construction of a 
wall from sea to sea, extending from the mouth of the Tyne to 
that of the Solway.^ We have seen that Agricola thirty years 


^ **Britanmam petlit in qua multa 
correxit, murumqiie per octoginta millia 
passuum primus duxit, qui barbaros 
Romanesque divideret.’^ Spartianus, 
Vit. Hadrianiy c. 11. 

It is imuecessury bore to enter into 


the various questions that have been 
raised by English archaeologists in 
regard to the great work of the Raman 
Wail, of which such remarkable remains 
aip still extant. I will content myself 
with expressing my entire concurrence 
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before had not only carried bis arms into the wilds of Caledonia, 
bnt bad occupied tbe narrow isthmus between the Clyde and 
the Forth with a continuous line of forts.^ In abandoning this 
advanced line of defence, and falling back upon one more than 
sixty miles farther south, Hadrian was acting in accordance 
with the same cautious policy that had led him to abandon the 
newly-acquired provinces beyond the Euphrates, and disposed 
him to adopt the same measure in regard to Dacia also.® But 
his judgement was fully justified by the result— the Eomans 
having never established more than a precarious and temporary 
authority beyond the line of the Tyne and Solway, while 
Hadrian’s wall continued to oppose a formidable barrier to the 
incursions of the northern barbarians, until the final withdrawal 
of the Eoman arms from Britain. 

§ 5. The next year he returned to Gaul, and from thence 
proceeded into Spain, where he wintered at Tarraco, to which 
place he summoned a general assembly of deputies from all 
parts of the country. We do not learn however that he visited 
the more remote districts of Spain, with which he was perhaps 
already acquainted, being himself a native of that country.'^ 
But it was probably on this occasion that he crossed into 
Mauretania, a province that was still disturbed by frequent 
insurrections, but in which the presence of the emperor estab- 
lished tranquillity for a time. He now appears to have returned 
to Eome, but was soon called away to the East by the apprehen- 
sions of a war with Parthia, which he however succeeded in 
averting by negotiations and a personal interview with the 
Parthian king. Thence he returned through Asia Minor and 
the islands of the ^gean to Greece, where he visited Athens, 
and began the great series of splendid works with which he 


with Mr. CJollingwood Brace and tbe 
other writers who consider the main 
structure of the wail itself to be the 
original work of Hadrian, as described 
in the above passage. The whole sub- 
ject is fully exanained, and aH the 
ancient authorities brought together, by 
Hiibner, in his Inscriptlones Britannm 


Latinsny forming part of the Corpus 
inscriptionum Latinarum, voL vii. pp. 
99-165. 

® Tacit. Agrieola, c. 23. 

® Eutrop. viii. 6. 

* He was born, like his predecessor 
Trajan, at Italica, near Seville. Eutrop. 
I <?. ■ . . 
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adorned tkat city. He tkence proceeded by sea to Sicily, 
wkere ke ascended Mount ^tna, and tken again returned to 
Eome. Tke next year ke paid a visit to Africa, and in 130 set 
out again for tke East. On tkis second journey ke traversed 
tke wkole of Asia Minor, including Cappadocia, tken passed 
tkroiigk Syria and tke Eoman province of Arabia to Egypt, 
wkere ke had tke misfortune to lose Ms favourite Antinous, and 
did not finally return to Eome till tke year 134. Throughout 
his peregrinations he not only bestowed the most minute care 
upon the organization and correction of administrative details, 
but he adorned a large part of the towns and cities which he 
visited with new works of public utility or ornament ; which 
long continued to attest the benefit of his presence.® At the 
same time he appears to have visited all the interesting spots 
in each locality, and went through tke prescribed routine of 
“sight-seeing” tkat was considered incumbent on the curious 
traveller. Thus we find him ascending Mount JEtna and 
Mount Casius in Syria in order to behold the sunrise, and 
gazing on the Euxine from w'hat was supposed to be the 
same spot where Xenophon and his companions first caught 
sight of its waters.® 

§ 6. The above meagre outline of tke imperial travels is 
derived from tke Augustan historian, Spartianus ;^ it is con- 
firmed, and to a certain extent supplemented, by the evidence 
of coins, from which we learn that among the provinces which 
he visited in person were Bithynia, Phrygia, Cappadocia, 
Cilicia, Arabia, and Judaea; as well as tke nearer regions of 


® A siiiamary review of the monu- 
ments and public works thus erected 
by Hadrian, most of which are known 
to us by extant inscriptions, will be 
found in Gregorovius (Gesch. des 
Kaisers Hadrian, pp. 200-223). 

® This is attested by Arrian (Periplm, 
§ 1 ) Kol QdKaaorav rov lE^v^elvov 
&crfi€yot Kar€tdofA,€y, od^yrrep Kal aemipfuiv 
e/ceTyos koI crv. The spot was marked 
and the event commemorated by the 
erectioh of a statue of the emperor. Of 
course this proves nothing witli regard 


to the identification of the real spot 
from which Xenophon and his com- 
panions first canght sight of the Euxine : 
it only shows that it was associated by 
tradition with a particular spot — prc)- 
bably that where travellers descending 
by the ordinary road to Trehizond first 
came in sight of the sea : and it appears 
certain that this was not the point 
where the interesting scene described 
in the Anabasis took place. See Note 
F to Chapter X. 

ViL Hadriani, cc. 9-14. 
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Elisetia, NoiicTim, Moesia, Dacia, Macedonia and Tlirace. Snoh 
authorities can however obviously furnish no geographical 
details ; nor do they supply any additional means of determin- 
ing the chronological sequence or order of his visits to the 
respective provinces.® 

An additional evidence of the diligence with which he 
sought for detailed information concerning the several pro- 
vinces of his empire, as well as the neighbouring tribes and 
nations that adjoined its frontiers, is found in a little work 
that has accidentally been preserved to us, and which consti- 
tutes the only geographical memorial of his reign. This is 
the treatise commonly known as the Periplus of the Euxixe 
Sea, which was composed by Flavius Arrianus of Nicomedia, 
so well known for his valuable history of Alexander the Great. 
It differs essentially in character from all other writings of 
the same description, being in fact only a report or dispatch 
addressed by the writer in his official capacity to the emperor, 
not a regular treatise intended for the use of the public. 

It appears to have been drawn up while Arrian was himself 
governor of the united provinces of Cappadocia and Pontus, 
in which capacity he thought it necessary to visit in person 
the part of his government adjoining the Euxine, and examine 
the condition of the Roman fortresses and outposts on its 
shores. In so doing he descended from the interior to Tra- 
pezus, and thence proceeded by sea to Dioscurias, then called 
Sebastopolis, which at this time constituted the farthest out- 
post of the Roman Empire in this direction. But having 
heard at the same time that Ootys, king of the Cimmerian 
Bosporus, was dead, and looking forward in consequence to the 
probability of the Emperor’s interference in the affairs of that 
petty kingdom,® he collected information also concerning the 


« Note B. p. 517. 

® The relations of the kingdom of the 
Bosporus (the capital of which was 
Panticapseum) with the Roman Empire 
at this period, are well shown by its 
coins, which bear on the one side the 


eJSSgies and titles of the successive 
monarchs; on the other the head of 
the reigning Roman emperor. A series 
of such coins is preserved from Augustus 
to Constantine. 
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coast and details of tke voyage from Dioscnrias tMtlier, and 
completes tlie Periplus by giving a brief general account of 
tbe navigation along the northern and western shores of the 
Euxine, to the entrance of the Thracian Bosporus, as he had 
previously given a more detailed description of its southern 
shore from that point to Trapezus.^ 

§ 7. The document in question has therefore a kind of 
authority that can be claimed by few geographical records 
preserved to us from antiquity; and though, from its relating 
to a region so long familiar both to Greeks and Eomans as the 
Euxine, it could not pretend to make any great addition to 
positive geographical knowledge, it is unquestionably one of 
the most accurate and authentic treatises of the kind that we 
possess. The analysis of the details would be foreign to the 
scope of the present work. But it is worth while to point out 
the state of geographical information that it indicates. Such 
a report, addressed to the emperor by one of the governors of 
his provinces, would have been wholly useless and uncalled 
for, had the Eomans possessed anything like a geographical 
survey, or trustworthy map of the coasts of the Euxine. It 
contains in fact nothing more than a detailed Periplus of these 
coasts, giving the distances from point to point, with the 
names of headlands, rivers, &c,, as well as towns. The bearings 
are very rarely given; and it is only in a few cases that he 
states the direct distance from one remote point to another. 
Of the general form and dimensions of the Euxine he tells us 
nothing, but these were doubtless supposed to be well known. 
He however departs from the erroneous notion so long enter- 
tained by the Greeks that Dioscurias was the extreme eastern 
point of the Euxine, and considers the Apsariis ^ as the limit in 


^ The Periplrts of Arrian is inserted 
in Hudson’s Geographi Grseci MimreSf 
vol. iii. as well as in the more recent 
edition of the same writers hy 0. 
Miiller, Paris 1855. An English trans- 
lation, with notes and dissertations, 
was published by Falconer at Oxford 
in 1805; hut it is of little value from 


the defective character of the materials 
at his command for the modern geo- 
graphy of the Black Sea. 

® The Apsarus is a small stream, 
which he places at 150 stadia west of 
the Acampsis, a large and navigable 
river, which we are enabled to identify 
with the Tchoruk Su, the only really 
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that direction, from whence the coast trends towards the north 
as far as the river Chobns, and from thence to Singames, 
where it turned slightly to the west as far as Dioscurias.® 
During the latter part of this voyage he tells us, he had a full 
view of Mount Caucasus, which he considered about the same 
height as the Celtic Alps. One of its summits, named Stro- 
bilus, was pointed out as that to which Prometheus was reported 
to have been attached; this may probably have been Mount 
Elbrouz, the highest summit of the whole chain, and which is 
conspicuous from this part of the coast,^ 

Arrian gives us no information as to the mode in which 
the distances were calculated, but there can be no doubt 
that, as in other similar cases, they were merely simple esti- 
mates. They will be found however in general to present 
a pretty close approximation to the truth: though he falls 
into the error so common among ancient geographers of 
reckoning the whole distance from one point to another as 
equal to the sum of the short distances between the inter- 
mediate points, so that while the details are pretty near 
correct the general results are considerably in excess of the 
truth,® It may however be admitted that he wrote, like the 
authors of other Peripli, solely with a view to navigators along 
the coast, not for the instruction of the geographical student. 
And regarded from this point of view it must be acknowledged 
that he has furnished us with a ‘^Handbook to the coasts of 
the Black Sea” far exceeding in copiousness and accuracy of 


important river on this part of the 
coast. It is described in more detail 
by Procopius (E, G, iv. 2. p. 567), who 
tells us that it was called Boas in the 
upper part of its course, and Acampsis 
in the lower. 

® PmpZ. c. 16. But though Arrian 
had the courage to deviate from the 
received tradition and form his judge- 
ment from his own observation, his 
conclusion is again slightly erroneous : 
the mouth of the Phasis, where the 
Eomans at this time had a fortified 


station, being farther east than that of 
the Tchoruh Su or Acampsis. 

^ Ibid. The Caucasus, as is well 
known, exceeds the Alps in height: 
but to a passing observer the aspect 
of the two chains is strikingly similar. 

In regard to the Palus Maeotis, of 
which he speaks only from hearsay, he 
gives as usual, a very exaggerated esti- 
mate of its dimensions, stating it to be 
9000 stadia (900 G. miles) in circum- 
ference, § 29. 
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detail anything that was at the disposal of the modern naTi- 
gator until qnife recent times.® 

§ 8. The long and peaceful reign of Hadrian’s successor, 
Antoninus Pius (a.b. 138-161) presents scarcely any materials 
to the historian, and it is equally barren in respect to the 
extension of geographical knowledge. The frontier provinces 
indeed were not undisturbed, and the imperial generals found 
occasion to repress insurrections or hostile incursions on the 
part of the Moors, Germans, and Dacians. But the only one 
of these local wars which deserves a passing notice in this 
place, is that which was carried on in Britain by Lollius 
Urbicus. Unfortunately we are wholly without details con- 
cerning it'; we know only that he waged war with the Cale- 
donians, and that he departed from the policy of Hadrian in 
regard to the limits of the Eoman province, and followed the 
example of Agricola in establishing the frontier between the 
Firths of Forth and Clyde; the isthmus between which he 
fortified with a continuous rampart or earthen wall from one 
sea to the other.'^ The construction of this is attested by the 
extant remains, as well as by numerous inscriptions.® But of 
his military proceedings we know nothing ; and although it is 
probable that many of the Eoman forts and fortified camps, of 
which the remains are still visible north of the barrier thus 
erected, may be ascribed to him rather than to Agricola, this is 


® A glance at the map of the Enxine 
prefixed to the Dissertation of Falconer 
(4to. Loud. 1805) will show how far 
removed geographers were even at the 
commencement of the present century 
from a really accurate knowledge of 
the Black Sea Throughout the dis- 
sertation itself the want of recent infor- 
mation to compare with the details 
furnished by Arrian is strikingly ap- 
parent. 

^ “Britannos per Lollinm Urbicum 
vicit legatum, alio muro cmspiticio siim- 
motis barbaris ducto.” Jui. Capitolin. 
Antonmm Fim, c. 5. This is ail that 
we learn from history : the rest is sup- 


plied by the remains of the work itself, 
and by the inscriptions that have been 
found along the line, which are fortun- 
ately both numerous and instructive. 

® These are all given, and fully illus- 
trated by Hiibner in the 
Britannicse, pp. 101-205. The definite 
character of the information they supply 
presents a marked contrast with that 
of the inscriptions found along the 
line of the wall of Hadrian. A full 
account of the remains of the w'ork 
itself, and of the fortified camps along 
its line will be found in Stuart’s 
Caledonia JRomana, 4to. Edinb. 1845, 
chap. iv. 
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nothing but a mere conjecture.^ We may snnnise also that the 
increased knowledge of the northern parts of Britain displayed 
by Ptolemy, shortly after this time, was due in great part to 
the campaigns of LoUius; and that he actually carried his 
arms as far north as the Moray Firth, and even established a 
fortified station on its shores.^ 

§ 9. We hear nothing from the meagre historians of the 
period of any other military expeditions beyond the limits of 
the Eoman Empire during this reign. But -there can be no 
doubt that the long period of more than forty years during 
which the Eoman Empire, under the successive rule of 
Hadrian and Antoninus Pius, enjoyed the advantages of peace 
and tranquillity, while it was at the very height of its power 
and extent, must have contributed greatly to the extension of 
its commercial relations with the surrounding countries ; and 
that we are indebted in great measure to this source for the 
enlarged geographical knowledge of which we find such 
abundant evidence in the work of Ptolemy. Unfortunately 
we possess such very scanty information respecting the period 
in question, that we are wholly unable to trace in detail the 
progress of this extension, or to present anything like a com- 
plete picture of the relations of the Eoman Empire, whether 
commercial or diplomatic, with the nations beyond their 
borders. A single circumstance, preserved to us from a wholly 


® Xo Roman inscriptions have been 
found beyond the line of the rampart, 
except one at Ardoch, about 20 miles 
north of the Vallum of Antoninus, 
where there are extensive remains of a 
Roman camp, and this affords no evi- 
dence of its date. The attempts to 
illustrate the ancient topography of this 
part of Britain, and to assign names to 
the forts and stations of which remains 
are still extant, which have been made 
in the work of Stuart (quoted in the 
preceding note) and in the earlier 
work of General Roy (M/tary Anti’- 
quities of the Mcmans in IMtain, fol. 
Lond. 1793) are unfortunately alto- 
gether vitiated by the reliance placed 


by both writers on the work ascribed to 
Richard of Cirencester, the spurious 
character of which is now universally 
acknowledged. 

^ This is the Trrepcarhv (TTpariveBop 
(Ptol. ii 3, § 13) a name obviously a 
translation of tbe Roman Castra Alata 
— -which would appear by the latitude 
and longitude assigned to it to have 
been situated somewhere on the Moray 
Firth. Ko notice of such a place is 
found in any other writer, and the 
Latin form Alata Castra is not found 
in any ancient author, though intro- 
duced into modern maps on the autho- 
rity of the spurious Richard of Ciren- 
cester. 
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different quarter^ reveals in a striking manner tke existence 
of suck relations to an extent that we should otherwise have 
little expected. This is the fact, recorded by the Chinese 
historians, of the arrival at the court of the Chinese emperor 
Hiwanti in A.i). 166, of an embassy from Antun, king of 
Tathsin, the name by which the Eoman Empire had long 
been known to the Chinese.^ There can therefore be no doubt 
that the name of Antun is no other than Antoninus, and that 
the embassy in question must have been dispatched by the 
emperor Marcus Aurelius shortly after his accession to the 
throne. This curious notice tends at once to explain and to 
confirm the evidence afforded by the work of Ptolemy, com- 
posed about the same time, of a widely extended acquaintance 
with these remote regions of Eastern Asia, though of a very 
imperfect character. 

To the same period also must apparently be referred the 
expeditions of the two Roman generals, Septimius Elaccus 
and Julius Maternus, into the interior of Africa; but as the 
scanty information that we possess concerning them is derived 
wholly from the brief notice of them by Marinus of Tyre, 
their consideration will best be reserved for the next chapter. 


® See Colonel Yule’s Cathay and the 
Way thither, vol. i. p. Ixii. I must refer 
my readers to the same authority for 
an account of the knowledge previously 
possessed by the Chinese of the great 
empire in the far west, of which they 
had much the same sort of vague idea 


that the Romans and Greeks had of 
China. “ There were few people who 
succeeded in reaching so remote a 
region ” remarks one writer, in almost 
the very words employed by the author 
of the Feriplus in regard to Thinse, 
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NOTE A,p. 505. 

DACIA. 

Though tihe name of Dacia was applied by tbe Eomans in a 
much wider sense, tbe part of tbe country wbiob was permanently 
occupied by tbem seems practically to have been almost confined 
to Transylyania. Tbrongbont tbe western part of that province 
Eoman inscriptions and antiquities are found in considerable 
numbers, while scarcely any occur beyond its limits. Tbe broad 
marsby plains of Hungary (east of tbe Tbeiss), and those of Wal- 
lacbia on tbe south were probably still occupied by pastoral and 
nomad tribes, and never became tbe abode of any more perma- 
nent settlers. 

Our knowledge of tbe geography of the Eoman province is 
derived only from Ptolemy (iii. 8), together with three lines of 
route given in the Tabula Peutingeriana ; the Antonine Itinerary 
furnisbing no routes in Dacia. But considerable assistance has been 
derived from inscriptions, and tbe evidence of existing remains; 
and the researches of local antiquarians have enabled them to 
determine some points with a reasonable degree of certainty. Tbe 
most northern of the places thus fixed is Porolissus, the site of 
which is placed at Mojgrad, in tbe extreme north-west corner of 
Transylvania, on tbe slope of tbe Carpathians towards tbe plains 
of Hungary. Tbe main line of route led tbitber from Sarmizege- 
tbnsa (Yarbely) through Apulum (Karlsburg), Potaissa (Tborda) 
and Napoca (Klausenburg), all of which may be considered as satis- 
factorily determined. Another line of road led from the Danube 
up tbe valley of tbe Aluta, and across the pass of the Vulkan, into 
Transylvania, where it joined tbe preceding route at Apulum. 
Tbe occurrence of a place called Castra Trajana on this line of road 
(Tab. Pent.) renders it probable that this was tbe line of advance 
followed by Trajan during bis second campaign ; and a milestone 
bearing bis name found near Tborda shows that tbe Eoman arms 
were carried in bis reign into tbe very heart of Transylvania. But 
it was not till a later period that Apulum, Napoca and Porolissus 
were raised to tbe dignity of Eoman colonies. 

Tbe inscriptions found in Dacia are fully collected, and their 
bearings on tbe geography of the country, as well as tbe adminis- 
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tration of tlie province, ably discussed by Mommsen in tbe Corpus 
Insoriptionum Latinarum, voL iii. part 1 ; a work in wMcb be bas 
made us© of all tb© materials collected by local autborities, and 
wbicb may be considered as altogether superseding those of earlier 
writers on the same subject. 

Ptolemy describes Dacia as bounded by the Tibisous (Theiss) 
on the west, and extending as far as the Hierasus on the east; a 
name not found in any other author, but which may probably be 
identified with the Sereth, a considerable river, that flows into the 
Danube a short distance above its confluence with the Pruth. It 
is singular that the name of the latter river, though known to 
Herodotus, is not found in Ptolemy. The strip of countiy west of 
the Theiss, intercepted between that river and the Danube, was in 
the time of Ptolemy still occupied by an independent tribe of Sar« 
matian origin, whom he terms the Jazyges Metanastge (iii. 7), 
evidently in order to distinguish them from the more important 
people of the same name, who were still found on the northern 
shores of the Euxine, adjoining the Eoxolani. But the period of 
their emigration, and the occasion of their establishment in this 
region are wholly unknown. 

It is one of the most curious facts in the ethnography of Europe 
that while Dacia was one of the latest provinces added to the 
Eoman Empire and one of the earliest given up (having been 
finally abandoned by Aurelian in a.d. 270), the inhabitants should 
have retained the use of the Latin language, and continued to 
speak a Latin dialect down to our own times. Nor is this confined 
to Transylvania and the regions which we know to have been 
really occupied as a Eoman province, but extends over the whole 
of Wallachia, as well as Moldavia, which (so far as we know) was 
never occupied by the Eomans at all. 


NOTE B, p. 510. 

TRAVELS OF HABRIAN, 

The coins relating to the travels of Hadrian may be divided 
into three classes. 1. Those commemorating his arrival in each 
province or city, which are inscribed with “ Adventui Axjg.” 
followed by that name. These exist for Africa, Alexandria, Arabia, 
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Asia, Bithynia, BritanBia, OiKeia, Gallia, Hispania, Italia, Jiidsea, 
Macedonia, Mauretania, Moesia, Noricum, PartHa, Phrygia, Sicilia 
and Thraoia. 2. Those which celebrate his munificent care in 
restoring and improving the administration of each province, by 
giving him the title of its “restorer,” as “ Ebstitutobi Achaue,” &c» 
These are found for Achaia, Africa, Arabia, Asia, Bithynia, Gallia, 
Hispania, Italia, Libya, Macedonia, Nicomedia, Phrygia, and 
Sicilia; while another of the same series proudly designates him 
as “ Eestitutor Orbis Tebrabum.” 3. Those which represent the 
emperor at the head of a portion of his army, with in each case the 
coiresponding designation of the troops to which it refers. Thns 
we find “Exercitns Britannions, Oappadocicns, Dacicns, Germani- 
cns, Hispanicns, Manretanicus, Moesiacns, Noricns, Eseticns, and 
Syriacns.” The first and third class obviously attest the actual 
presence of the emperor in the provinces to which they refer ; and 
the same may be fairly assumed of the second class also. The coins 
with Adventui Atto. Pabthijs could only be meant to commemorate 
the emperor’s visit to the Parthian king. It was an obvious stretch 
of flattery to apply the same expression to this as to the other 
jorovinces. A fourth class, in which only the name of the province 
is found (as JEgyptos, Africa, Mauretania, &c,), with a symbolical 
figure representing it, can hardly be considered as having any 
direct reference to the visit of the emperor ; as similar coins of 
Britannia, Cappadocia, Mauretania, &c., were struck in the reign 
of his successor Antoninus Pius, who never travelled at all. 

It is unfortunate that these coins, like the greater part of those 
of Hadrian, omit to mark the year of the Tribunitian power, which 
would have enabled us to assign each to its proper year. (See 
Eokbel, Doctrina Nummorum Fc^cnim, voL vi. pp. 486-501 ; Cohen, 
Medailles Imperiales, tom, ii. pp. 172-180, | Gregorovins, Gesch. 

des Kaisers Eadriany pp, 25-44:, The little work of Greppo, 
Mimoire sur les Voyages de VEmperem Eadfien^ Paris, 1842, contains 
no additional information.) 
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§ 1. To the period that we haye just been considering — that 
from Pliny to Ptolemy — belongs a work, nnfortnnately now 
lost to ns, but which must unquestionably have formed an 
important contribution to the progress of geography. The 
treatise of Makinus of Tyre is known to us, like that of 
Eratosthenes, only at second hand; but unlike the eminent 
writer just mentioned, the very name of the Tyrian geographer 
would have been unknown to us had it not been for the 
criticisms and references of his successor Ptolemy. The exact 
period at which he flourished is therefore unknown : we can 
only infer from the manner in which Ptolemy speaks of him 
as "the latest writer of his who had devoted himself to 

the collection of geographical facts, that he was very nearly con- 
temporary with the geographer of Alexandria, and the same 
conclusion may also be derived from the very considerable 
extension of geographical knowledge which he displays, 
as compared with Pliny and other writers of the preceding 
age. Such an extended acquaintance with distant lands, 
far beyond the limits of the Eoman Empire, could hardly arise 
from anything but the wider commercial relations, which had 
naturally grown up during the long period of peace and tran- 
quillity that marked the age of the Antonines. Ptolemy him- 
self must have composed his great geographical work before 


^ Ferraros ra>v KoJSi* rifias, Ptol. i. 6, 
§ 1. The force of this expression 
seems to ha.vebeeii overlooked by those 
modern writers who place Marinns at 
the beginning of the second century, or 
nearly half a century before Ptolemy. 
M. Vivien de St. Martin even assigns 


him to the last twenty years of the 
first century (Le Nord de I'Afrique 
dam V Antiquite^ p. 214); a conclusion 
which appears to me utterly at variance 
with the statement of Ptolemy, and I 
know of no other authority. 
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the end of that period, and that of Marimis must apparently 
haye been published not very long before. We are told 
indeed, and the circumstance serves to show the diligence 
and zeal with which he applied himself to his task, that he 
published three snccessive editions of his geographical treatise, 
the last of which appears to have been left in a somewhat 
incomplete state.^ But it is to this last that Ptolemy espe- 
cially refers, and which, notwithstanding the faults that 
he points out, both in its general plan and in particular 
details, he admits that he took for the general basis of his 
own work.^ 

Under these circumstances it is almost impossible for us, in 
the absence of the original treatise of Marinus, to determine 
either the precise degree of merit to which he is entitled for 
the advances that he made in geographical science, or the full 
extent of the obligations which Ptolemy owed to the work of 
his immediate precursor. We must content ourselves with 
briefly pointing out those instances in which we are distinctly 
informed that the greatly increased knowledge displayed by 
Ptolemy was directly derived from the work of Marinus, and 
indicating still more briefly the general outline, as well as the 
leading errors and defects of his geographical system. Some 
of the latter, as we shall see, were adopted by the Alexandrian 
geographer, and through his means perpetuated down to 
modern times. 

§ 2. It is clear that Marinus did not attempt to present his 
readers with a complete body of descriptive geography, such 
as was furnished by the comprehensive work of Strabo. His 
object, like that of Eratosthenes at an earlier period, was 
simply to correct and reform the map of the world,^ so as to 


2 This is cl early implic d in “Ptolemy's 
sfatemeot that he had not been able to 
complete the map to accompany this 
last edition {'Sia rh (pBdcrai mrk r^fV 
reXevraiav ^Khocnv^ cIjs avrds <p7}(n, wimKa 
Karaypaipai. Ptol. i. 17, § 1). But I 
cannot understand how Letronne and 
Wildberg cnn come to the conclusion 


that the preceding editions also were 
unaccompanied by maps. The contrary 
inference seems to be the natural mean- 
ing of Ptolemy's words. 
i. 6 . . ■ ■ 

^ ZiopBaxrai rhv yecaypafpiKhv irimKa. 
See Chapter XYL p. 619. It would 
even appear, frcm the manner in which 
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adapt it botli to the increased knowledge of distant countries, 
and to the improved state of mathematical science, which were 
possessed in his day. But as he seems to have been folly 
aware of the imperfect condition in which the latter still 
remained, and of the very deficient data that existed for the 
foundation of a sound mathematical geography, he devoted 
himself more especially to the collection of all existing mate- 
rials, such as were furnished him by the statements of earlier 
authors combined with, and corrected by, the itineraries and 
information which he was able to collect from merchants and 
other travellers in his own day.® The diligence with which he 
brought together all these available materials, as well as the 
critical sagacity which he displayed in their application, and 
the candour with which he corrected in the later editions of Ms 
work what he himself considered as errors in the previous 
editions, are extolled in the highest terms by Ptolemy, who 
even states that if it were not for certain errors into which he 
had fallen, as well as for the imperfect condition of the latest 
edition of his work, he should have himself adopted it without 
further investigation as the basis of his own labours.® As it 
is, we may probably infer that, in almost all cases where we 
have no indication to the contrary, the materials from which the 
Alexandrian geographer drew his conclusions were furnished 
to him by his Tyrian predecessor. 

§ 3, The leading points on which Ptolemy felt himself 
called upon — ^and undoubtedly with justice— to depart from 
the conclusions of Marinus, ajBfected the determination of those 
cardinal conditions in constructing a map of the world, accord- 
ing to the ancient notions of geography,— the length and 
breadth of the inhabited world. We have seen that on this 
subject the views of Eratosthenes had been adopted with little 
alteration by subsequent geographers, down to the time of 
Strabo, and though Artemidorus and others had given measure- 


Ptolemy refers to the work of Ms pre- 
decessor (i. 6, § 1), as if the very title 
of his work indicated this as its object ; 


but it was, at all events, the scope and 
purpose of the whole. 

* PtoL i. 6, § 1. « Ibid. § 2. 
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ments differing more or less from those of Eratosthenes, the 
discrepancy was not such as to giye rise to any material alter- 
ation in the general outline thus established. But in the 
interval between the time of Strabo and that of Marinus dis- 
coveries had been made which necessitated a great change in 
the existing maps, and opened the eyes of geographers to a 
vast extension of the two great continents of Africa and Asia, 
towards the south and east, far exceeding what had previously 
been suspected. Marinus was, as far as we know, the first to 
embody the information thus obtained in his geographical 
work, and apply it to the correction of the maps previously 
received. But in doing so he was unfortunately misled, either 
by the natural disposition to exaggerate new discoveries, or by 
a misconception of the authorities on which he relied, to give 
such an enormous and undue extension to the geographical 
results which he deduced from, them, as to convert these real 
additions to existing knowledge into gross exaggerations, and 
distort the newly constructed map of the world with errors as 
great as those of his predecessors, though of a directly opposite 
character. 

§ 4. The first of these great alterations — that affecting the 
breadth of the inhabited world — was based mainly upon the 
result of two expeditions made by Eoman generals into the 
interior of Africa, of which we know nothing, except from the 
notice of them by Marinus on this occasion, but concerning 
which he appears to have obtained some trustworthy informa- 
tion, or what he himself regarded as such. 

We have seen that the Eoman arms had been carried during 
the reign of Augustus (b.c. 19) as far as the land of the 
Garamantes, the modern Fezzan;^ and though the Eoman 
Emperors never attempted to establish their dominion over 
the country, they appear to have permanently maintained 
friendly relations with its rulers, which enabled their officers 
to make use of the oasis of the Garamantes as their point of 


r See Chapter XX. p. 184. 
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departure from which to penetrate farther into the interior. 
Setting out from thence, a general named Septimins Flaecus, 
who was at the time governor of the province of Africa, 
arrived at the land of the Ethiopians after a march of 
three months towards the south.” Another commander, 
named Julius Maternus, apparently at a later date, setting 
out from Leptis Magna, proceeded from thence to G-arama, 
where he united his forces with those of the King of the Gara- 
mantes, who was himself undertaking a hostile expedition 
against the Ethiopians, and their combined armies, after 
marching for fow months towards the souths arrived at a 
country inhabited by Ethiopians, called Agisymba, in which 
rhinoceroses abounded.”® 


§ 5. This very scanty notice contains all the information 
that has been preserved to us in regard to the expeditions in 
question, which would have been such important and interest- 
ing additions to the history of African exploration, had we 
possessed any details concerning them, or any means of verify- 
ing or correcting their results.® In the absence of all such 
assistance, we must be content to acquiesce in the conclusion, 
which there is no reason to doubt, that the Boman commanders 
succeeded in crossing the Great Desert, and arrived at the 
land of the Ethiopians, as they termed the country beyond 
it— now known as Soudan or Negroland. But it is impossible 
to determine the particular point reached, or the district 
designated as Agisymba.^ Had they pursued a course due 


® Ptol. i. 8, § 5. The concluding 
phimse in the ori^nal, ivBck oi hvotd- 
pcarm ffvpepxopTm, is very singular, as 
if the rhinoceroses used to congregate 
at some appointed place, like the in- 
habitants of a given district in the 
agora of their chief town. 

® We are unfortunately also left 
wholly in tlie dark as to the date of 
these remarkable expeditions. M. 
Vivien de St. Martin is compelled by 
the date that he assigns to the work of 
Marinus to refer them to the first cen- 
tury after Christ; but it is far more 


probable that they belonged to the first 
half of the succeeding century, during 
which (as we have seen) many causes 
combined to give a fresh stimulus to 
geographical inquiry. They must cer- 
tainly have been subsequent to the 
time of Pliny, as it is impossible to 
suppose that that writer would have 
left them unnoticed. 

^ The difficulty is increased by the 
vague and uncertain manner in which 
Ptolemy himself employs the term. In 
the first passage, where he is citing 
the account given by Marinus, pro- 
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sonth from Fezzan, this would have brought them to the Lake 
Tchad, and the region now forming the kingdom of. Boxnou, 
But so remarkable a natural feature as this great lake could 
hardly have failed to be noticed : and the absence of all 
mention either of a lake or great river would seem to prove 
that the part of Soudan which they reached must have been 
intermediate between the Lake Tchad on the one side and the 


Mger (Quorra or Joliba) on the other.^ 

Nor is there anything improbable in the time assigned for 
the duration of the march. Caravans at the present day take 
more than two months on the journey from Mourzuk to the 
Lake Tchad, ^ and an army would necessarily occupy a still 
longer time. It is difficult indeed to understand how any 
considerable force could have been supplied with water upon 
such a‘ march, but Marinus himself pointed out that they were 
often obliged to take long and forced marches in order to 
reach places where there were wells.^ Such exertions however 
in the case of a long continued march invariably require 
corresponding periods of repose ; and the day’s marches of a 
caravan are frequently very short. It seems incredible that 
any geographer accustomed to compute distances from itine- 
raries should have allowed himself to regard these three or 
four months as if they had been all days of continuous march- 
ing at a rapid rate. Tet this is what Marinus appears to have 
done, and thus arrived at the conclusion that Agisymba was 
situated not less than 24,680 stadia, or 2468 geographical miles 
south of the equator! This result was indeed so startling that 
he felt himself compelled to diminish the distance ly rather 
more than om-half sufficiently bold proceeding — and 
thus to reduce it to 12,000 stadia — a conclusion which would 


baWy in his ve^ words, he calls Agi- 
symba a district or territory of the 
Ethiopians (a<^iK€o‘daL ds r^v ^Ayltrvjit^a 
Twv AlBdTrtav, i. $, § 5). But he 
elsewhere (iv. 9, § 5) speaks of it as an 
extensive country, stretching far along 
the borders of the unknown land, and 
seems to employ the term as co-exten- 


sive with Southern Ethiopia. 

** Ptolemy himself remarks that 
there is no reason to assume their line 
of march to have been always due south, 
and gives this as a reason for curtailing 
its extension in latitude, 

® See Note A, p. 637. 

< PtoL i l0, § iJ. ^ ^ ^ 
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place Agisymba nearly on the southern tropic.®: As the 
northern bonndary of Soudan is really situated in about 
14° north latitude, or nearly in the same parallel with that 
already well known to Greek geographers as passing through 
the Land of Cinnamon and the territory of the Sembritse, the 
error still remains one of astounding magnitude, which in the 
absence of the original authorities and of all details it is hard 
to understand or explain. At the same time, as Ptolemy 
justly observes, there was no reason for this enormous reduc- 
tion of his original result, which would not have justified the 
reducing it still farther.® 

§ 6. It is singular that the Tyrian geographer found, as he 
considered, a confirmation of this extraordinary conclusion in 
another calculation, wholly independent of the preceding, but 
in fact equally erroneous. According to this, the Promontory of 
Prasum, on the east coast of Africa — the most southerly point 
of that continent with which he was acquainted — was distant 
not less than 27,800 stadia to the south of the equator ; a 
statement which, as Ptolemy points out, would place it in 
55°|- south latitude, or as far to the south of the equator as the 
regions beyond the Palus Maeotis were to the north of it.*^ 
This astonishing conclusion was derived, like the preceding 
one, from a false calculation from facts in themselves not 
without interest. We have seen in our examination of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea that in the days of its author 
the Greek merchants already navigated the Indian Ocean 
along the east coast of Africa as far as a place called Ehapta, 
and it is evident that such voyages continued to be made 
more and more frequently. One of these navigators, named 
Diogenes, after having passed Cape Aromata (Guardafui), was 
carried away by a strong northerly wind, and driven along the 
coast of the Troglodytes for twenty-five days, until he reached 
^^the lakes from which the Nile flows,” which were but little 
to the north of the promontory of Ehapta.® Again, another 


5 Ptol. i. 8, § 3. 
® Ibid. 9, § 6. 


® Ptol. i 9, § 1. The meution of 
' Ibid. 8, § 2. ** the lakes from which the Nile liovvs ” 
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navigator, named Theophilns, on Ms return from Ehapta was 
carried away in like manner by a sontb wind, and readied 
Cape Aromata in twenty days.® These voyages appear to 
have been selected by Marinns on account of their continuous 
character; in the second case, it appears that it was estimated 
by Theophilns himself that he made out 1000 stadia in each 
day and night’s voyage, and hence Marinus arrived at the 
conclusion that the distance of Ehapta from Cape Aromata 
was not less than 20,000 stadia. The promontory of Prasum 
he placed many days’ voyage” to the south of Ehapta, 
though a certain Dioscorus (otherwise unknown) was cited as 
stating that the distance was only 5000 stadia.^ 

There is here some confusion or error which we are unable 
to explain, as the distances here given would not carry the 
position of Prasum near so far south as the original statement 
given by Ptolemy ; but it is of little consequence, as it appears 
that Marinus himself thought it necessary to curtail this dis- 
tance also, as he had done that of Agisymba, and to just 
about the same extent, so as to bring the two upon the same 
parallel, or 24 degrees south of the equator. Such a pro- 
ceeding was in both cases entirely arbitrary, and is Justly 
censured by Ptolemy as such, though he himself has recourse 
to much the same expedient. In point of fact, the error in 
this case (though very great) was much less than in regard to 
Agisymba, the position of Ehapta, which (as we have seen),^ 
must have been situated on the coast somewhere opposite to 
Zanzibar, being really about 6® south of the equator, and 
therefore not less than twenty degrees of latitude south of the 
frontier of Soudan, or the supposed position of Agisymba. 
That of the promontory of Prasum, wMch is here mentioned 
for the first time, but continued to be regarded by Ptolemy 
and his successors as the southern limit of the known world, 
is very obscurely indicated. It is identified by D’Anville and 


in this passage, in connection with the 
voyage along the east coast, is very 
startling and perplexing. We shall 


return to this point hereafter. 

» Ptol. i. 9, § 1. » Ibid. ^^3, 4. 

2 See Chapter XXV. p. 454.^ 
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otter modem writers witt Cape Delgado, an important toad- 
land abont 5 degrees soiitt of tte supposed position of Etapta ; 
a suggestion ttat appears plausible enough, but must be ad- 
mitted to be no more than a conjecture.^ 

§ 7. Wtile Marinus thus extended tte limits of tte known 
world towards tte south, he acquiesced in the received opinion 
as to its extension towards the north, adopting as its limit in 
this direction the parallel through the island of Thule, which he 
conceived as passing to the north of the continent of Europe, 
so that there was continuous sea in this direction. There can 


be no doubt that the island which he designated by this name, 
as well as his successor Ptolemy, was in fact the group of the 
Shetlands ; the position of which, at a considerable distance to 
the north of the Orcades, had in his time come to be a re- 
cognized fact in geography.^ But we have no information as 
to the grounds which induced him to place this parallel in 
63'^ north latitude, or, according to the system adopted both 
by him and Ptolemy, at a distance of 31,500 stadia from the 
equinoctial line.® Combining this assumption with that of 
the southern limit of Africa in 24^ south latitude, he arrived 
at the conclusion that the total breadth of the inhabited world 
was not less than 87 degrees of latitude. 

§ 8. But if Marinus added thus largely to the previously 
received estimates of the breadth of the world, he extended its 
supposed length in a still greater proportion. Its limit to the 
west was indeed so clearly marked by nature, that no con- 
siderable change was here possible. Marinus had however the 
merit of pointing out that the Fortunate Islands, situated in the 
Atlantic Ocean, lay considerably to the west of the meridian 


® The arguments brought by Mr. 
Cooley against this identification 
(Glaudim Ptolemy and the Nile, p. 88) 
do not appear to me at all conclusive : 
but there is no proof either way. In 
any case it was placed much too far 
south of Ehapta. 

* We have seen that Thule was sup- 
posed to have been seen by the fleet of 


Agricola during its voyage round the 
north coast of Britain (Chapter XXVI. 
p. 492). What they did see could 
obviously only be the Shetlands: it 
remained for the geographers to assign 
it a position in accordance with their 
system. 

5 Ptol. i. 7, § 1. 
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passing through, the Sacred Promontory of Spain^ which had 
hitherto been regarded as the westernmost extremity of the 
world, and that two degrees and a half of longitude must be 
added on this account to the calculation of its total length.® 
Hence he appears throughout his work to haye reckoned his 
longitudes, in the same manner as was done by Ptolemy after 
him, from the supposed meridian of the Fortunate Islands. 
Nor did he introduce any material change in estimating the 
length of the Mediterranean Sea. We haye seen that this was 
calculated by Eratosthenes at 26,500 stadia,^ a result exceed- 
ing the truth by rather more than one-fifth. Marinus (who is 
followed in this part of his work by Ptolemy) appears to have 
reckoned only 24,800 stadia along the parallel of 36®, or, as it 
was commonly called by Greek geographers, the parallel of 
Rhodes' — from the Strait of the Columns to Issus. But from 
the erroneous principle of graduation which he had adopted, 
he considered this distance as equiyalent to not less than 
62 degrees of longitude, instead of about 51J degrees, which 
it really represents,® and thus added an error of more than 
10 degrees to the length of the Mediterranean, as it appeared 
on his map. Proceeding from thence eastwards, he prolonged 
this parallel, much in the same manner as had been done by 
Eratosthenes and Artemidorus before him, across the Euphrates 
and Tigris to Ecbatana and the Caspian Gates; thence to 
Hecatompylos in Parthia, and through Hyrcania, Aria and 
Margiana to Bactra. But with regard to the distances on this 
line of route, as well as its prolongation still farther eastward, 
he possessed materials, which he considered as superior to 
any that had been accessible to preceding geographers.® 


® PtoL L 12, § 11. Of course the 
addition thus made was in reality 
wholly inadeq_uate: the meridian of 
Ferro, the westernmost of the Canary 
Islands, being nearly 9 degrees of lon- 
gitude farther west than the Sacred 
Promontory, But it was a step in the 
right direction. 

See Chapter XVI. p. 631 


® Ptol. t c. For the examination of 
the details on which this conclusion is 
founded see the next chapter. 

® It is a fortunate accident— for when 
we consider the number of uncertain 
daia upon which it is based, we can 
hardly call it anything else— that the 
position of Bactra, the last really known 
point along this fundamental parallel, 
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§ 9. We have already seen how considerable a trade had 
been established by the Eomans nnder the Empire, with the 
silk-producing countries of Eastern Asia, or the Land of the 
Seres, as they termed it. This trade was evidently carried on 
by two principal caravan routes : the one leading directly from 
China itself through the whole extent of Chinese Tartary to 
the great range of the Bolor or Pamir, and the frontiers of 
Bactria ; the other crossing the Himalayas into India and 
descending to Palibothra and the Indian ports, from whence 
it was again transmitted to the Greek and Eoman merchants. 
The existence of this second channel of communication is 
clearly pointed out by the author of the Periplus,^ and was 
evidently an important branch of trade in his day. But it is 
probable that already at a much earlier period, the trade in 
silk was carried on, to some extent at least, by the overland 
route through Central Asia : and the extension of the Chinese 
dominions to the chain of the Bolor ^ must have contributed 


greatly to facilitate and promote it. The first distinct notice 
of it that we find, is that of Marinus, but this refers to the trade 
as one already well known and established. Among the 
merchants who carried it on was one named Maes, of Mace- 
donian origin, but who was also known by the Eoman name of 
Titianus, who compiled an itinerary of the route followed in 
his day by traders, from the passage of the Euphrates to the 
city of Sera, which was regarded as the capital of the Seres.^ 
But this itinerary, though adopted by Marinus as his chief 
authority for the route in question, and consequently for the 
position of Sera, was not the result (as he tells us himself) 
of the personal observations of Maes, but of the statements he 
collected from the travelling agents that he employed;^ and 


was so very nearly the truth. The city 
of Balkh is actually situated in 36® 40^ 
N. lat. or less than 15' north of the 
true latitude of Rhodes. The correct- 
ness of such an important point in the 
very heart of Asia was a material ad- 
vantage towards the geographical ar- 
rangement of the whole continent. 


^ See Chapter XXV. p. 476. 

® See Colonel Yule’s Cathay and the 
Way thither^ vol. i. p. liv. 

3 PtoL i. 11, § 7. 

^ Mtiv ydp (pTjorl rwa . . , (fvyyp&^dcf- 
0CU amfJieTpTjcriyy ov8’ avrhv iTreKddyraf 
diaw€ix^<ipL€vov 5 / riyas Trphs robs :$?]pas, 
l.c. 
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it may well be doEbted whether any of these had themselves 
penetrated as far as Sera. 

§ 10. Yet some portion of the information thus collected is 
curious and interesting. The route in question lay through 
comparatively well known regions as far as Bactria; though 
both Marinus and Ptolemy adopt the measures thus furnished 
which were given in schceni or parasangs — as if they were of 
more authority than any others they possessed.^ But from 
Bactria to the frontiers of the Seres, the line of route was one 
wholly unknown to former geographers, and which was very 
imperfectly known even in modern times down to our own 
day. The course taken appears to have been— so far as can 
be gathered from the account as preserved by Ptolemy, which 
unfortunately is far from clear — at first to the north-east as 
far as the western foot of the mountain country of the Oomedi 
(the Bolor?), then across or through this mountain country 
till they came to a deep valley or ravine, ascending which 
one came to a place called the Stone Tower, from whence the 
mountains trended away towards the east, till they joined 
the chain of the Irnaus, which extends upwards towards the 
north from Palibothra.” ® Imperfect as is this account, it 
certainly seems to point to a route lying across the great 
chain or rather watershed of the Pamir, and the Stone Tower 
was doubtless erected for the purpose at once of marking and 
protecting the passage. But the indications are too vague to 
admit of any more precise determination, and the distances, 
which were given by the author in sehoeni, have unfortunately 
not been preserved to us.’ 

But from this point a complete change takes place in the 
nature of the information on which Marinus relied. Thus far, 


* Ptd. i. 11, § 4. 

« Id i. 12, § 9. 

^ Eeoent explorations have, however, 
done mnchto improve onr acquaintance 
with the regions in question; and, 
according to Colonel Yule the position 
of the Oomedi can be definitely fixed 
by the assistance of the Chinese au- 
thorities in the districts now hnown as 


Barwaz and Boshan; both of them 
on the Tipper conrse of the Oxns. It 
wonld therefore appear that the route 
ia this part ascended the valley of that 
river (see Proceedings of Geographical 
Society for 1877, p, 137). But its nearer 
identification may safely be pronounced 
hopeless, from the utter vagueness of 
the data furnished us by Ptolemy. 
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an itinerary had been given wbicb stated the distances in 
seJmni from one principal point to another, the last, of these, 
a distance of 50 sehomi (1500 stadia), being reckoned to the 
Stone Tower, apparently from the beginning of the ascent 
of the mountain range*® The vagueness of this mode of 
computation and the erroneons results that would follow from 
regarding them as in ail cases equal to 30 stadia, have already 
been pointed out,® but still they afforded some kind of 
approximation to the truth, and Ptolemy justly regards them 
as furnishing a basis for the construction of a map, after being 
subjected to certain corrections. But with regard to the 
remainder of the route from the Stone Tower to Sera, all that 
Maes had been able to collect was that it was seven 
months’ journey” from the one to the other, and we are 
expressly told that he furnished no details of any kind con- 
cerning it.^ The conclusion appears irresistible that his own 
agents had not themselves performed the journey, but had 
received the silk at the Chinese frontier from traders of the 
country, who would naturally give vague and exaggerated 
accounts of the distance from which their goods were brought. 

Yet, strange as it may seem, Marinus appears to have fallen 
into the very same error in regard to this distance as he had 
done with respect to the interior of Africa — -that of accepting 
the seven months as if it had been a definite statement of the 
number of days actually employed in travelling, and comput- 
ing from thence the distance traversed at the rate of so many 
stadia per day. He thus arrived at the enormous result that 
the distance from the Stone Tower to the city of Sera was not 
less than 36,200 stadia, or 3620 geographical miles ; ^ and in 


» Ptol. i. 12, § 8. 

» See Chapter VIII. p. 800, and Chap. 
X. Note B, p. 360. Marmns, Uke Isidore 
of Charax, ©tidently employed the name 
of scftcem as equivalent to pamsangs. 

^ Ftol. i. 11, § 8, This is justly 
referred to by Ptolemy himself as a 
proof of the exaggeration of the dis- 
tance assigned {imravda itol rh 
&Wo Kara r^v r^s cwrofii^vow Sidywrof 


irwh rSov itrropias riyhs 

repcereiay ipupaivet rrepl 
rh Tov pjjKos'). 

* Ptol. i. 12, § 1, Prom the expres- 
sion of Ptolemy — rh wXijBos rmp €/c 
iwra^'^yov (rraZiacrpLOv trvporyofjifvmy crra- 
Bimy — ^it seems certain that this was 
actiially the mode of computation em- 
ployed by Marinus, prepo^rous as it 
may appear. 
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laying this down on Ms map he appears to have assumed that 
the direction was dne east, so that Sera lay (according to his 
computation of 500 stadia to a degree) more than ninety 
degrees of longitude (!) east of the Stone Tower.^ He came to 
the conclusion also — upon what grounds we know not, and it 
is difficult to imagine what foundation he had for the state- 
ment — that the Stone Tower was situated in the same latitude 
with Byzantium (which according to his system he placed 
more than seven degrees north of the parallel of Ehodes), 
while Sera was nearly on the same parallel with the Helles- 
pont, about two degrees farther south.*^ 

§ 11. But while the conclusion thus arrived at by Marinus 
was vastly in excess of the truth, and the attempt to assign 
a definite position in latitude and longitude to a city con- 
cerning wMch he possessed such vague information as Sera 
was utterly futile, it must be admitted that he was the first 
among ancient geographers to recognize the fact of the vast 
extension of the continent of Asia to the east of the Bolor 
range and the confines of Bactria, which in the time of Strabo 
still formed the limit of geographical knowledge in this direc- 
tion.^ It is remarkable that in this case also he found a 
confirmation of tMs important addition to the geography of 
his predecessors in the corresponding extension wMch recent 
discoveries in the Indian Ocean enabled and (in his opinion) 
authorised Mm to give to the southern coasts of Asia, and the 
regions which were included by the Greeks under the general 
name of India. 

We here again find Mm pursuing very much the same 
course, and falling into the same errors, as in regard to his 


* Itid. Ptolemy, who reduces this 
to one half, reckons it 45 ; so that 
JMCarinns mnsfe have made it equal to 
90^°. He, therefore, evidently reckoned 
a degree of longitude in this parallel 
of latitude as equivalent to 400 stadia 
or 40 G. miles. 

* Ibid. Ptolemy justly points out 
that this diiference of latitude in itself 


renders it clear that the course was 
not on a direct parallel; and that 
allowance must be made for this. But 
the error resulting from this cause 
would be utterly insignificant, when 
applied to distances such as those sup- 
posed by Marinus. 

» See Chapter XXII. p. 285. 
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parallel drawn throngli the centre of Asia. In both cases he 
really possessed information, though of a Tery vague descrip- 
tion, representing the real fact of a great extension of conti- 
nental Asia towards the east, beyond what was known, or even 
suspected, by earlier geographers. But the vagueness of this 
information, and the utter want of any trustworthy means of 
correcting it, led him to commit errors of the grossest descrip- 
tion in the attempt to apply it to the construction of his 
supposed map of the world. These errors were the more 
inevitable in the case of the southern coasts of Asia, because 
their very peculiar configuration rendered it impossible to 
apply to them the names and distances, which were all that 
was furnished by merchants and navigators, without under- 
standing the real relations of the places to which they 
referred.® 

§ 12. We have already seen, in the examination of the 
Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, that at the period to which 
that document is to be assigned— probably about half a cen- 
tury before Marinus — the G-reek traders u^ere well acquainted 
with the coasts and ports of India down to the tract now 
known as Malabar, while their knowledge of the eastern coasts 
from Cape Comorin to the mouth of the Ganges was extremely 
vague and indefinite, and beyond that great river they could 
not be said to have any geographical information at all. 
A great change had however taken place in this respect before 
the time of Marinus. Not only did that author possess what 
he considered as trustworthy details, as far as the southern- 
most headland of the peninsula of India, to which he gave 


® The want of correct bearings, 
always one of the greatest difficulties 
with the ancient geographers, would 
in this case be absolutely fatal. If the 
geographical student were at the pre- 
sent day to attempt to lay down a map 
of the south-eastern portion of Asia, 
possessing correct distances by sea 
from point to point, but with no indi- 
cations of bearings or courses, the 


j result would probably be something 
curiously different from the real con- 
formation of the coast. 

Marinus, however, in this instance 
did possess, in a rough and general 
way, some account of these bearings : 
but unfortunately these were utterly 
erroneous, or had been so expressed by 
his informants as to lead to erroneous 
conclusions. 
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the name of Cape Cory, and described it as opposite to the 
island of Taprobane, and separating the ColcMc and Axgalic 
Gulfs ; ^ bnt be went on to give the names, distances, and 
bearings, of a number of points extending far away to the 
eastward, and implying a great extent of country in that 
direction, wholly unknown to previous geographers. Imper- 
fect and erroneous as this information really was, it was not 
superseded by any other until a comparatively late period; 
and although his successor Ptolemy was able to make con- 
siderable additions to the facts collected by Marinus, and 
to correct his conclusions on some points of detail, he cannot 
be considered as having carried his real geographical know- 
ledge beyond the limits attained by Ms predecessor. 

Starting from the Promontory of Cory, which both he and 
Ptolemy regarded as a well-established point, concerning which 
there was no dispute (though their idea of its position was 
in fact very erroneous), he stated that this was followed by 
a gulf, to which he gives the name of the Argaric, having an 
extent of 3040 stadia, as far as a city called Curula, situated 
to the north-east of Cape Cory. From thence the course of 
navigation lay to the south-east, for a distance of 9450 stadia, 
as far as a place called Palura, which he regarded as the 
commencement of the great Gangetic Gulf,® the circumference 
of which he estimated at 19,000 stadia, while the distance 
across it in a direct line, from Palura to a place called Sada 
was 13,000 stadia, in a direction from west to east. Again, 
from Sada to the city of Tamala was 3500 stadia towards the 


^ It mast be borne in mind that, as 
we have seen in examiniug the Periplns, 
Cape Cory did not correspond to Cape 
Comorin — ^tbe real sontbem extremity 
of India — ^bnt was a headland con- 
siderably to the north-east of it,bonnd- 
ing the gulf called by ancient geo- 
graphers the Colchic Cnlf. Bnt as 
this was the point directly opposite to 
Ceylon, and the nearest to it, and it 
was always assumed that that island 
lay due south of India, it yfm considered 


as a natural inference that Cape Cory 
was the southernmost point of the 
peninsula. 

* i. 13, §§ 5, 7- The recognition of 
the existence of this great gulf was in 
itself an important step in the geo- 
graphicfd knowledge of these countries, 
which was apparently first made by 
Marinus. The author of the Feriplus 
had evidently no distinct notions upon 
thesuhject. 
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soiitli-east, and from Tamala to the Golden Chersonese 1600 
stadia more, still in the same direction 

Thus far we have no distinct indication of the authorities 
upon which Marinus relied; but beyond this point he appears 
to have had no other account than that of one Alexander- 
otherwise unknown, but probably himself a trader — who gave 
no estimates of distance, but stated vaguely that from the 
Golden Chersonese the coast faced the south — that is to say, 
ran from west to east^ — for a distance of twenty days’ voyage, 
as far as a city called Zaba^, from whence the course lay to 
the eastward of south for a voyage of some days ” as far 
as a place called Cattigara, apparently an emporium of some 
importance, as it appears to have been the object, as well as 
the limit, of the mercantile voyages in this direction.^ 

§ 13. The periplus of the Indian Ocean to the east of Cape 
Comorin thus presented to us is curious and interesting, if it 
be only as proving that the ancient navigators in those days 
frequented the coasts beyond the Bay of Bengal, and had 
acquired a knowledge of the countries of south-eastern Asia 
far beyond what had been previously attained. Nor can it be 
reasonably doubted that such definite statements as those 
given by Marinus rested upon some real basis of fact, however 
difficult it may be at the present day to discover and interpret 
it. The attempt to reconcile them with the existing geography 
of these countries, and identify the particular localities named, 
may indeed be fairly pronounced to be hopeless. It is re- 
markable that not one of the names here mentioned — after 
quitting the Argaric Gulf — is to be found in the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea; and on the other hand, none of the 
names given in that document are to be found in this notice of 
Marinus. Hence no assistance can be derived from a com- 
parison of the two ; while the apparent confirmation of them 
by the re-appearance of the same names in Ptolemy loses all 
value, when we consider that that author confessedly based 
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tkis portion of Ms work for the most part on the materials 
furnished by Marinus. It would appear, indeed, distinctly 
that the later author had no geogrofhieal data (in the strict 
sense of the word) upon which to rely, beyond those of his 
predecessor, and in correcting the construction of his map he 
is compelled to have recourse to mere arbitrary amendments, 
without appealing to fresh measurements or observations. 

It must be admitted — if we can trust to the criticisms of 
Ptolemy ^ — that the use made by Marinus of the new materials 
at his disposition was in the highest degree unskilful and 
unscientific. He appears to have taken the distances furnished 
by his informants and added them up together, as if they were 
all along the same parallel, though he himself had reported 
that the course was in some instances to the north-east, in 
others to the south-east. By this means he necessarily added 
materially to the distance in longitude between Cape Cory 
and the Golden Chersonese, and carried the latter far too much 
to the east, even according to the statements furnished by 
himself. But still more extraordinary was the manner in 
which he dealt with the very imperfect data that he possessed 
concerning the distance from the Golden Chersonese to Catti- 
gara, the remotest point of which he attempted to determine 
the position. Here, as we have seen, he had no information 
beyond the general statement that it was twenty days’ voyage 
from the Chersonese to Zabse, along a coast facing to the south, 
and that the course from thence to Oattigara was to the south- 
east for “a voyage of some days;” a strangely vague ex- 
pression, but which Marinus (if we may accept the statement 
of Ptolemy) interpreted still more strangely as meaning a 
voyage of days’ duration, and actually assumed, 

authority y that the distance of Zabm from Oattigara was greater 
than that from the Golden Chersonese ! Such a mode of 
dealing with his authorities appears incredible, without some 
explanation which Ptolemy has not furnished us. It appears 
not improbable that one motive which induced Marinus to give 
this enormous extension to the lands in the south-east of Asia, 
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was in .order to bring its easternmost extremity into tbe same 
longitude as that in wbich he had already placed Sera. That 
Cattigara, the farthest point known to him from his maritime 
itineraries, was situated nearly on the same meridian with the 
capital of the Seres — the most easterly inland city with which 
he was acquainted— appears to have formed a settled point in 
his geographical system ; and we have seen in many instances 
how readily the Greek geographers were always disposed to 
make the facts accord with their preconceived conclusions. 

§ 14. The result derived by Marinus from these calculations 
was to place Cattigara at a distance of not less than 100 degrees 
of longitude, or nearly 50,000 stadia, east of Cape Cory ; and 
as he placed that promontory in 125^ degrees of east longitude, 
measured from the meridian of the Fortunate Islands, he 
arrived at the conclusion that the total length of the inhabited 
world was, in round numbers, 225 degrees, equivalent, accord- 
ing to his calculation, to 112,500 stadia. As he adopted the 
system of Posidonius, which gave only 180,000 stadia for the 
circumference of the globe, he thus made the portion of it 
which he supposed to be known to extend over nearly two- 
thirds of the whole circumference. His position of Cape Cory, 
which was adopted by Ptolemy as a point well established, was 
already nearly 34 degrees too far to the east but it was by 
giving the enormous extension we have pointed out to the 
coast of Asia beyond that promontory, that he fell into this 
stupendous error, which, though partly corrected by Ptolemy, 
was destined to exercise so great an influence upon the future 
progress of geography. 

§ 15. There can be little doubt, though it is not distinctly 
stated by Ptolemy, that Marinus, in common with Ms successor, 


^ Cape Cory is placed by Ftolemy 
(i. 14, § 9), who on this point apparently 
follows Marinus, in 125° E. longitude ; 
it is really situated 80° east of Green- 
•wich, or 98° east of Ferro; but as 
Ptolemy made a fundani.ental error in 
the position of his primary meridian of 


nearly 7°, this must be added to the 
amount of his error in this instance. 
He himself states (Z. c,) that Cape Cory 
was 120° east of the mouth of the 
Baetis ; the real difference of longitude 
being only 86° 20'. 
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adopted the view entertained by Hipparchus, but which had 
been generally rejected by the geographers of the intermediate 
period, according to which the known portions of the earth, 
instead of being sniTonnded on all sides by the ocean, were 
connected by unknown lands, so that the Atlantic and Indian 
Oceans were separated from one another and had no mutual 
connexion. Nor does he seem to have admitted the existence 
of a sea to the east of Asia, but attributed to that continent an 
indefinite and unknown extension towards the east. 

We have unfortunately no information as to the reasons 
that induced him to depart from the sounder views of Eratos- 
thenes and Strabo upon this fundamental conception of geo- 
graphy. But it is a plausible conjecture that it was the great 
extension in the knowledge of distant lands revealed by recent 
discoveries — an extension supposed to be much greater than 
it really was— that led readily to the belief of other lands still 
unknown ; while the greatly increased dimensions which the 
continents of Asia and Africa assxuned upon the map of the 
world in consequence of these discoveries rendered it much 
more difficult to accept the hypothesis of a continuous ocean 
extending around them. So long as Africa was supposed, 
as it had been by earlier geographers, to extend but a few 
degrees south of the land of the Sembritse and the mouth of 
the Bed Sea, and not even to approach to the equator, it was 
easy to believe in its circumnavigation, as at least a geogra- 
phical possibility, if not as an established fact. But when it 
was found that the continent stretched away for twenty and 
thirty days’ voyage to the south of Cape Aromata, and that 
even when navigators had reached (as they supposed) as far 
as the southern tropic there was still no end of the land, it 
was not an unnatural reaction to assume its indefinite exten- 
sion, and refuse to believe in the old notion of its peninsular 
character. 

Much the same thing must have taken place with regard to 
Asia. Vague as were the notions concerning China and the 
lands beyond the Ganges which had come to be received as 
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admitted facts, they were sufficient to show that that great 
continent had an extent far beyond what had been dreamt of 
by earlier geographers, and that the hypothesis, so long 
accepted as an established truth,^ of an eastern ocean, sweeping 
round at once from the mouth of the Ganges to the northern 
shores of Scythia and the opening of the Caspian Sea, was 
utterly erroneous and impossible. Hence it seemed not un- 
reasonable to assume that no such ocean existed at all, and 
this belief led systematic geographers to adopt the bold 
hypothesis which found favour with Ptolemy, and connect 
the extreme points that were then known of Africa and Asia 
by a supposed line of coast extending continuously from the 
one to the other. 

§ 16. Still more unfortunate for the cause of geographical 
science was the view taken up by Marinus upon another of its 
fundamental principles, in regard to which he in like manner 
departed from the sounder views that had before been generally 
adopted, and in which also he was followed by his successor 
Ptolemy. We have seen that the measurement of the earth’s 
circumference by Eratosthenes, though sanctioned by the 
great authority of his successor Hipparchus, and generally 
adopted by subsequent geographers,® had not been universally 
recognized, and that Posidonius had instituted a separate 
investigation, the result of which was to reduce the circum- 
ference of the globe to only 180,000 stadia, or less than three- 
fourths of that determined by Eratosthenes.^ According to 
this calculation, of course the length of a degree of latitude, or 
of longitude at the equator, was reduced from 700 to 500 
stadia ; and this conclusion was adopted both by Marinus and 
Ptolemy, and made the basis of the graduation of their maps. 
While the result obtained by Eratosthenes was about a seventh 
part in excess of the truth— the real number of stadia in a 


* We have seen that this view, 
though in fact based upon nothing but 
mere conjecture, continued to be re- 
ceived without inquiry from the time 


of Eratosthenes till that of Strabo. 
See Chapter XXII. p. 286, 

» See Chapter XXIV. p. 380. 

* See Chapter XVIII. p. 96. 
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degree being just about 600 — that of Posidonius fell short 
of it by one-sixth : so that, far from mathematical geography 
having made any real progress in this respect in the interval 
between Eratosthenes and Ptolemy, the great Alexandrian 
astronomer was actnally content to base his whole system npon 
a calculation considerably wider of the truth than that followed 
by his predecessors nearly four centuries before. 

§ 17. But the consequences of this error in the geographical 
works of Mariniis and Ptolemy were far greater than they 
would otherwise have been, from the attempt which they made 
to give to their treatises a strictly scientific character. It ivas 
of comparatively little importance in the comprehensive work 
of Strabo what measurement he assumed for a degree, because, 
as ‘we have already seen, after discussing the principles of 
mathematical geography in his two first books, he lays the 
subject wholly aside, and never attempts to correct the state- 
ments of distances, or determine the configuration of the 
countries he describes, by reference to latitudes and longitudes. 
With Ptolemy, and to a great extent with Marinus also, the 
case was directly the contrary. So far as we are able to judge, 
in the absence of his work itself, Marinus confined himself, 
as did Ptolemy after him, almost entirely to the collection of 
the materials necessary to the preparation of a more complete 
and satisfactory map of the world (as well as separate maps 
of its subordinate divisions) than had hitherto been possible ; 
and the execution of this task, in anything like a scientific 
manner, was necessarily dependent throughout upon his first 
conceptions of mathematical geography. 

§ 18. We have seen that Hipparchus had long before con- 
ceived the idea of a map of the known world, based on strictly 
scientific principles, in which every locality of importance 
should be laid down according to its latitude and longitude, 
these being determined in every instance by astronomical 
observations. But such a conception, while it does honour to 
his sagacity as a theoretical philosopher, was in his time 
utterly impossible to execute in practice ; and the intervening 
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centuries— wMle they had added much to the extension of 
geographical knowledge, so far as a general acquaintance with 
distant countries and previously unknown regions, as well as 
to more accurate notions of the physical geography and con- 
figuration of the lands already known — had contributed very 
little to such a basis of scientific observation as Hipparchus 
had justly seen to be the indispensable requisite for accurate 
geography. From the time of the great astronomer indeed 
the idea seems to have been practically laid aside, and 
Marinus appears, so far as we know, to have been the first to 
take it up again. He was undoubtedly well aware of the im- 
perfect character of the means at his command, and could not 
hope to realize even in an approximate degree the conception 
which he proposed to himself; but he thought, and justly 
thought, that by keeping this object steadily in view, and 
making use of all such materials as he could bring together to 
assist in forming an improved picture of the earth’s surface, of 
the configuration of its lands and seas, and the position of the 
most important cities, he would succeed at least in producing 
a map of the world surpassing any of those that had been 
framed by his predecessors. Nor can it be doubted that the 
attempt was to a considerable extent crowned with success. 
Great as were the errors into which he fell in regard to the 
more distant and imexplored regions with which we have Just 
been dealing, it must be admitted that his map of Europe, and 
the parts of Asia and Africa adjoining the Mediterranean, as 
well as of a considerable portion of the interior of Asia, dis- 
played a decided advance upon all that had preceded it. 

§ 19. It is especially in regard to this portion of his geogra- 
phical work that Ptolemy, as he himself tells us, has adopted 
the conclusions of Ms predecessor in almost all cases, where 
he has not thought it necessary to point out his departure 
from them.^ We must therefore in general regard the extant 
work of Ptolemy, as representing, so far as the positive geo- 


^ i. 19, § 1 . 
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grapMcal data are concerned, the results of the labours of 
Marinns, and based upon his conclusions in the absence of 
later and more authentic information. But in regard to the 
form, and arrangement of his materials, the work of Marinns 
appears to have been far inferior to that of his successor. 
Ptolemy repeatedly finds fault with its multifarious character, 
and with the manner in which it was divided into separate 
portions, containing the discussion of different parts of the 
subject, the conclusions of which were not always consistent 
with one another. Thus he discussed the longitudes in one 
part of his work, and the latitudes in another; an arrange- 
ment, as Ptolemy points out, very inconvenient for any one 
who wished to lay down on the map the position of any given 
place or country.® But it must be remembered that Marinus 
had in the first instance to bring together his various materials 
from a number of different sources and discuss the results to 
be derived from them ; and it can hardly be doubted that by 
far the greater part of his work was occupied with such 
discussions, before he was able to present the results to his 
readers in a definite form. Ptolemy on the other hand found 
the materials accumulated by Marinus ready to his hand, 
and was content in most cases to accept his conclusions with- 
out further enquiry. It was therefore comparatively easy lor 
him to present the results thus assumed in a more scientific 
form, and one at the same time more convenient for the 
ordinary student. 

It must be admitted, moreover, that the very definite and 
symmetrical form in which these materials were arranged by 
Ptolemy, and the apparent precision of his results, has a 
strong tendency to conceal from his readers the imperfect 
nature of the foundation on which they rested: while the 
minute and multifarious discussions in which Marinus appears 
to have indulged, could not but throw much light upon the 
true character of his authorities, and would doubtless have 
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revealed to us, had they heen preserved, the sources and 
origin of many of the errors in Ptolemy’s great work, which 
at present appear nnacconntable. As it is, the few sections of 
his first book in which the later geographer discusses some of 
the conclusions of his predecessor, and explains his reasons for 
differing from him, are of vital importance in enabling ns to 
jndge of his mode of arriving at his own results, and to estimate 
at their true value the specious, and apparently definite, state- 
ments with which he has filled the rest of his work. 

§ 20. In another respect also the work of Marinus was 
certainly inferior to that of his successor. His mode of con- 
structing his map was still of a very rude and simple descrip- 
tion. He was content to draw his parallels of latitude and 
meridians of longitude as straight lines at right angles with 
each other : taking at the same time the parallel of 36° — that 
passing through the Strait of the Columns and the Island of 
Ehodes — as the foundation of his map, and setting off the 
degrees of longitude along this, according to their due pro- 
portion to those of latitude — ^without attempting to preserve 
the correct proportion along the other parallels.^ Such a map 
was of course mathematically incorrect, but, in regard to the 
countries surrounding the basin of the Mediterranean, the 
error would not be very considerable, while in respect to the 
more distant countries to the north and south, the geographical 
information possessed either by Marinus or Ptolemy was not 
sufficiently accurate to render the error arising from this course 
of any material importance. It would rather appear indeed 
that Marinus had himself taken this view of his subject, as, 
according to Ptolemy, he criticised all previous attempts at 
representing the spherical surface of the globe on a plane map, 
and yet acquiesced in the use-tof the most imperfect of all.^ 
Yet this method was the same employed by Ptolemy himself 
in regard to all his maps of particular countries: and though 
of course its errors would be greatly magnified when applied to 


^ Ptol i; 20, §§ 4, 5, 


» I<i ibid. § 3. 
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the whole surface of the habitable world, Marinus may still 
have thought— as was really the case — that these errors would 
be trifling, when compared with those resulting from imperfect 
information and inaccurately reported distances. Such was 
the conclusion arriyed at by Strabo,® and though the more 
accurate mathematical mind of Ptolemy enabled him to supply 
improved methods of delineating the earth’s surface, his 
theoretical skill was so far in advance of his material know- 
ledge, that the improvement of the resulting map from this 
cause was really of comparatively little significance. 

§ 21. It would be a waste of time to attempt to enter into a 
detailed examination of the results attained by Marinus, or the 
positive advances which he made in geographical knowledge. 
Ptolemy, as has been already stated, freely admits that he 
made the work of his predecessor the basis of his own, and 
adopted all his conclusions where he had no especial reason 
for deviating from them. But as he has certainly not indi- 
cated in all cases such deviations, or pointed out where he 
possessed additional information, it is impossible for us to 
discriminate between what is really due to Marinus and what 
belongs to his successor. It will therefore be the safest course, 
as well as the most convenient, to reserve all such examination 
for the still extant work of Ptolemy, merely noticing in 
passing those particular points in which he has specially 
referred to that of the Tyrian geographer. 

Whatever may have been the real merits of the work of 
Marinus, there can be no doubt that he was singularly un- 
fortunate in being followed almost immediately by a writer of 
so great and well-earned a reputation as Ptolemy, who, besides 
bringing to the task a far greater amount of mathematical and 
astronomical knowledge, arranged the materials that he found 
collected, in so convenient and at the same time (in appearance 
at least) so scientific a form, as to suit the requirements of all 
ordinary students. The effect appears to have been so com- 


» Secj Chapter XXL p. 232. 
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pletely to supersede tlie work of the Tyrian geographer, that 
his name is not eyen mentioned by any subsequent writer, and 
we should never have heard of his existence had it not been 
for the candid manner in which Ptolemy himself admits his 
obligations to his obscure predecessor. The work of the great 
Alexandrian astronomer, on the other hand, early established 
a paramount authority in the field of geography also, and was 
regarded with a blind reverence which it in reality little 
deserved. Its real merits were great, but it was doubtless 
owing in great measure to its external form and arrangement, 
as well as to the period at which it was produced, that its 
author obtained a position as marked, and an influence as 
durable, in regard to the future progress of geography as to 
that of astronomy. 
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PTOLEMY, 


Paet 1. — His Geographical System. 

§ 1. Claudius PTOLEMiEus, more commonly known by the 
familiar appellation of Ptolemy, was a native of Egypt, and 
lived and wrote at Alexandria about the middle of the second 
century of the Christian era. These few words comprise all 
that we know concerning the man who has left one of the best- 
known names of antiquity, and whose scientific writings exer- 
cised an influence over succeeding centuries second only to 
that of Aristotle. No other particulars of his life are recorded 
to us on any trustworthy authority : the statement that he was 
born at Pelusium appears to be erroneous,^ but the point is one 
of little consequence. It is far more important to determine 
as nearly as possible the period at which he flourished, and at 
which his great works were produced. Here also we are 
wholly in want of any definite external information : but as 
Mr. De Morgan observes, an astronomer always leaves his 
date in his works,” and it is certain that he made observations 
in A.D. 139 ; and that his great astronomical treatise is subse- 
quent to that date.^ It may be considered certain also that he 
survived the Emperor Antoninus Pius, who died in a.b. 161 ; ^ 
and as his geographical work was certainly subsequent to the 

^ It is derived only from a miscon- « The death of Antoninns is men- 
oeption of an epithet applied to him by tioned in the chronologicai work of 
many of his Arabic commentators or Ptolemy called Kau^v Bacn\€l<ay ; the 
followers. (See Forbiger, Geographie, authenticity of which is not disputed ; 
voLi. p. 492.) and though such tables were always 

* See the article PTOLEMiEUS by Mr. liable to additions from subsequent 
De Morgan, in Dr. Smithes Bictionaty editors, there is no reason to suspect 
of Ancient Biography ^ vol. in. p. 570. such an interpolation in this case. 
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completioii of Ms main astronomical one/ we cannot be far 
wrong in , assigning it to tbe latter part of the reign of Anto- 
ninus, or to about a.b. 150-160. 

§ 2. We have already had occasion, in discussing the work 
of Marinns of Tyre, to point out the obligations which Ptolemy 
owed to that author, and the relations which they bore to one 
another. It is altogether unjust to stigmatise Ptolemy as a 
plagiarist, or to charge him, as some modern writers have done, 
with plundering his predecessor,® because he made use of the 
materials which had been accumulated by Marinus, and put them 
into a more scientific, as well as more convenient shape. Every 
writer on geography since the time of Eratosthenes had con- 
tributed something to the extension of the knowledge of the In- 
habited World, as it was termed by the Greeks, but the additions 
and alterations thus made in the general outline of the map were, 
as we have already seen, comparatively inconsiderable in the 
interval between Eratosthenes and Strabo ; and the map of the 
world, as conceived by the latter geographer, was still substan- 
tially the same, in its leading features and general dimensions, 
as that of Eratosthenes nearly three centuries before. But the 
case was very different with the century that followed the age 
of Strabo. Many causes, as we have seen, were at work to 
promote the extension of geographical science, and there were 
certainly not wanting writers to register the new facts thus 
recorded, and add them to the domain of knowledge previously 
acquired. The very terms in which Ptolemy refers to Marinus 
as the latest, as well as the most diligent, of those writers who, 
“within his own time,” had devoted themselves to the com- 
pilation of geographical information,® show that there had been 

^ He himself refers to his great ■ geographical work in which he would 
astronomical work by the name of 1 iudicate the positions of the principal 

fiariK^ (f^ivra^Ls ( the title whicih it Iw^ars ; places on the earth^s surface by their 
in the original, though more commonly j latitudes and longitudes, 
known as M^yaXrf (rvpra^is) in tlie { ® See the article Ptoi.emee by Miilte 

eighth book of his geography (c, 2, § 3). ; Bran in the BiograpMe Universelle. 
Moreover in the second book of the | ® S?? Map7ifos & Tvpios ffcrraTSs 

same work (the Almagest as it is I re rmp KaB^rjfxas KalfxeraTtacrifjscrTrovBris 
commonly termed) he distinctly inti- ■ iTri^fukeip r^ /x4pei rovrtp, i, 6, § 1. 
mates his intention of composing a ’ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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a long succession of sucii writers, down almost to tlie date at 
which Ptolemy himself took up the task of co-ordinating the 
mass of materials thus collected into a systematic and organic 
whole. 

§ 3. To this task indeed Ptolemy devoted himself much more 
in the spirit of an astronomer than of a geographer in the higher 
sense of the word. No trace is found in his work of such a phy- 
sical description of the world, or of the different countries com- 
prised in it, as the true geographer should propose to himself, or 
of a sense of the importance of mountain chains, rivers, lakes, 
and inland seas, as not only determining the configuration of 
countries, but influencing their climates, their natural produc- 
tions, and the condition of their inhabitants. In this respect 
Strabo was greatly his superior, and indeed stands alone among 
ancient writers, far as is even his work from fulfilling the require- 
ments of modern geographical science. What Ptolemy under- 
took was merely “ to reform the map of the world,’^^ not only by 
the addition of what had been unknown to his predecessors, but 
by the application to it throughout of a more scientific system, 
based upon sound astronomical principles. He took up again, 
in fact, the idea which had been long before put forward by 
Hipparchus, but which that great astronomer did not attempt 
to realize from a sense of the utter inadequacy of his materials. 
Ptolemy was more confident ; and though he did not disguise 
from himself the deficiency of the means at his command, and 
the impossibility of executing his task in a really scientific 
manner, he appears to have thought that he could bring to the 
work resources greatly exceeding those of his predecessors, and 
should be able to attain to results sufficiently satisfactory to 
justify his having made the attempt, 

§ 4. In proposing to himself the task of reforming the map 


7 In the opening sentence of his 
treatise (i. c. 1, § 1) he describes geo- 
graphy in terms which would seem to 
limit it solely to the art of drawing a 
map of the world, in conformity with 
the strict ctymoldgy of the name. This 


is well pointed out by Wildberg in his 
notes on the passage : “ Ptolema^o geo- 
graphia est ars delineandi tabulas 
geographicas and throughout his 
first book the same conception will be 
found to prevail. 
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of the world as it previously existed, he was only undertaking 
what had been before attempted, with more or less success, 
both by Eratosthenes and by his own immediate predecessor 
Marinus, as well as in a less degree by many other geo- 
graphers.® But the method to which he had recourse was one 
entirely new. Adopting the scientific conception of Hip- 
parchus that a map of the world could only be laid down 
correctly by determining the latitude and longitude of all the 
principal points on its surface — a method of which his own 
knowledge of astronomy led him fully to appreciate the value— 
he was at the same time well aware that in order to attain such 
a result it was necessary that all such positions should be deter- 
mined by direct astronomical observations. Unfortunately, 
the number of such observations at his command was so smaB 
that it would have been utterly impossible to construct a map 
based on these materials. Hence he was compelled to have 
recourse to the same method as had been pursued by preceding 
geographers for the determination of the leading positions on 
his map, by calculating and comparing itineraries, rendering 
days’ journeys and voyages into stadia, and other such rough 
methods as have been employed by geographers in all ages 
when they have had to lay down maps of countries for which 
they had no proper scientific materip^ls. 

But the great peculiarity in Ptolemy’s mode of treating the 
problem before him is, that having thus succeeded in pro- 
ducing such a map as circumstances admitted of— the best 

that, according to his judgment, he was capable of producing 

he proceeded to give a strictly scientific form to that which 
did not really rest upon any scientific basis. While the 
positions of the places on his map were in reality determined 
for the most part only by such methods as have been pointed 
out, he treated them as if they had been really laid down 


® Siopdaerai rhv apxaioy viycuca WfiSf B8 
we have already seen (Ghapter XVI. 
p. 619), the special object proposed to 
himself by Eratosthenes ; and the same 


words are applied by Ptolemy to the 
task undertaken by his predecessor 
Marinus. (See Chapter XXVII. d 
520.) ^ 
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accordmg to their observed latitudes and longitudes, and not 
only assigned them their places on the map accordingly, but 
drew up copious tables, giving distinctly, in degrees and parts 
of a degree, the latitude and longitude of every place on his 
map.® His work thus assumed vd form the very character of 
what Hipparchus had looked forward to as the ultimate 
desideratum in geography; and it was only on a careful 
investigation that it would be found how far it fell short in 
reality of that ideal. 

§ 5. It need hardly be observed, that by far the greatest part 
of the work of Ptolemy — six books out of the eight of which 
it is composed — consist almost entirely of such tables. They 
contain, in fact, the materials out of which his own maps were 
constructed, and from the convenience and regularity of their 
form, they have the great advantage of enabling any careful 
student to construct anew for himself similar maps, which 
would correspond with and represent the views of the author. 
It is one of the leading faults for which Ptolemy censures 
the work of his predecessor Marinus, that he had not presented 
the results of his inquiries in a form suitable for this purpose ; 
and there can be no doubt that it was this merit which greatly 
contributed to the extensive popularity of Ptolemy’s own work, 
and to the lasting influence that it acquired. Such maps 
were constructed in all ages upon the bases laid down by the 
Alexandrian geographer ; the problem being one— especially 


® It has been already pointed out 
that Hippaxchns was the first to divide 
the circle into 360 parts or degrees, a 
division which Ptolemy adopts as if it 
were generally recognised, though he 
has no specific or technical term 
answering to a degree; and he is 
obliged frequently to have reconrse to 
the phrase “ parts, of which there are 
360 to the eq^nator** in order to explain 
clearly wbat he means, though he more 
usually terms them simply “parts ** 

(jxoipai). 

lu his tables he introduces subdi- 
visions of the degree down to a twelfth, 
or five minutes (according to the 


modem phrase), but no further. This 
was, indeed, quite as great a degree of 
accuracy as it was possible to attain to 
in his day, and in most eases a great 
deal more. 

It may be added that either Ptolemy 
or Marinus (it is impossible for us to 
say which) was the first to employ the 
terms fx^Kos and ^rKdros in their tech- 
nical sense of lorigitude and latitude, 
which have been retained in use ever 
since, though they have long lost all 
trace of their original signification, in 
connexion with the length and breadth 
of the known world. 
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in regard to the local maps of separate countries— within the 
reach of the most ordinary geographical student. 

§ 6. But it has been already observed that the very definite 
and positive form in which Ptolemy thus presented Ms con- 
clusions to the reader, was in itself calculated to disguise the 
true nature of these statements, and conceal the fact that they 
were in reality nothing more than the approximate results 
arrived at by a comparison of authorities, of distances given by 
itineraries, of the reports of voyagers, and other such materials, 
corrected frequently in a very summary and arbitrary manner 
to suit with his own preconceived opinions. Thus, to take a 
single instance, we find him stating in his introductory criti- 
cism of Marinus,^ that Ptolemais Epitheras on the Eed Sea was 
^^ten or twelve days’ journey” to the east of Meroe (the 
position of which was assumed to be well known), and that 
the Straits between Ocelis and Deire lay at a distance 
of 3500 stadia to the east of Ptolemais and the Adulitic 
GuK ” (which he therefore assumed to be approximately on 
the same meridian), and that Cape Aromata lay 5000 stadia 
still farther to the east. In this case we have evidently the 
materials furnished us (though in a very general form) upon 
wMch he based his conclusions. But we find these facts repre- 
sented in the tables in the following manner. Taking the 
longitude of Meroe as 1° east of Alexandria, he places 
Ptolemais 4^^^ (that is to say, according to his mode of com- 
putation, 2250 stadia) to the east of it. Adulis, which 
appears in the passage just cited as if it were on the same 
meridian with Ptolemais, is carried a whole degree more to 
the east ; Deire is placed 7 or about 3600 stadia, east 
of Adulis, and Cape Aromata again or 4,080 stadia, to 
the east of the Straits. Passing over for the present the 
minor discrepancies, and admitting that in the first passage he 
was speaking in general terms, it is impossible not to see that 
his information was far from being precise and accurate. But 


‘ § n. 
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the ordinary reader, referring merely to his tables, and finding 
there the longitudes of the places in question laid down in 
degrees and half degrees,^ would have nothing to show him 
that these were not the results of positive observation, like 
the positions assigned on modern maps to the Strait of Bab 
el Mandeb or Cape Guardafui. 

But this is not all. Between Deire (a point that can be 
identified with certainty as Cape Bir, from its being described 
as a city and promontory just without the Straits) and Cape 
Aromata, he enumerates in succession five trading stations, or 
emporia (as he terms them), then the headland of Mount 
Elephas, then another emporium, before coming to that of 
Aromata itself. All these names, with one exception, are 
found in the Periplus, and in the same sequence. There can 
be no doubt that Ptolemy, in laying down this part of his map, 
must have been guided by some such authority as our still 
extant Periplus, and the close agreement of the two is a strong 
confirmation of their substantial correctness.^ But it is almost 


certain that any such authority would only have given the 
distances from point to point, in days' voyages, or, which is 
substantially the same thing, in distances estimated from the 
number of days. When, therefore, we find the ports and 
places in question enumerated in order, with the latitude and 
longitude affixed to each, as if it had been separately deter- 
mined in each case, it is important to bear in mind that this 
is only a mode of expressing in a scientific form the con- 
clusions which Ptolemy drew from the statements of his 


2 The longitudes are thus given in 
his tables :— 

Alexandria . . 60° 30' 

Meroe . . . 61° 30' 

Ptolemais . . 66° 

Adulis . . . 67° 

Deire . ’ . . 74° 30' 

Cape Aromata . 83° 

The longitudes are here reckoned, 
according to the usual practice of 
Ptolemy, from the supposed meridian 
of the Fortunate Islands, though they 
were without doubt really calculated 


from Alexandria. In this case, as in 
almost all others, where he h^ little 
detailed information, he does not carry 
his subdivision beyond half degrees. 
In writing them as above, I have 
merely employed the mode of notation 
common in modern times, as more con- 
venient to the reader. 

® At the same time the discrepancies 
between the two are sufficient to show 
that it was not our existing Periplus 
that was followed by Ptolemy. 
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authority, and that it has no more claim to scientific aecnracy 
than those original statements expressed in the popular lan- 
guage, and according to the rough modes of computation of the 
ordinary trader."^ 

§ 7. But this is precisely what has been too often lost sight 
of. The blind, and almost superstitions, reverence, with which 
Ptolemy was regarded throughout the Middle Ages, has 
descended in some degree to our own days: and it is not 
uncommon to find writers referring to his statements, as if his 
a^arently definite and scientific results must necessarily be 
based upon definite information and scientific calculation. Yet 
it is certain that he possessed no materials that could enable 
him to arrive at any such conclusions. It has been well 
remarked of him, as of the Greek writers in other instances, 
that their theoretical development of science far outstripped 
their power of its practical application.® He saw clearly the 
true principles upon which geography should be based, and 
the true mode in which a map should be constructed. But 
the means at his command did not enable him to carry his 
ideas into execution ; the substance did not correspond to the 
form ; and the specious edifice that he reared served by its 
external symmetry to conceal the imperfect character of its 
foundations and the rottenness of its materials. 


* His mode of computation was in 
fact precisely analogous to that which 
any modern geographer would employ, 
where he had no more definite informa- 
tion. Thus (to take a single instance), 
Hieut. Cruttenden, after surveying the 
north-eastern coast of Africa, and lay- 
ing down the position of its ports from 
actual observation, fixes the position 
of Hurrur-— a town in the interior, 
which he had not visited — as follows : 
“ It is eight days’ journey for a kafila 
of camelsfrom ^eyla to Hurrur, aud 
nine days* from Berbera, and this 
woxild place it in about latitude 9° 22’ 
N. and longitude 42° 35’ E. ’ {Journ. of 
Geogr. Soc. voL xix. p. 51). Here the 
modern geographer is careful to indi- 
cate the process by which he has 


arrived at his conclusion. Ptolemy 
would simply have inserted it in his 
tables with the latitude and longitude 
thus arrived at, and there would have 
been nothing to indicate tliat these did 
not rest upon the same basis as those 
of Zeyla and Berbera, which were de- 
rived from actual observations. 

® Cooley’s Clmidius Ptolemy and the 
Nile, p. 47. Mr. Cooley’s examination 
of Ptolemy’s method and principles is 
thoronghly satisfactory ; and his views 
concerning the real value of his posi- 
tions are those at which every unpre- 
judiced student of that celebrated 
author must necessarily arrive. But I 
dissent altogether from the conclusions 
he has drawn with respect to the special 
subject of the Nile. 
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§ 8. It would however be altogether unjust to Ptolemy to 
hold him responsible for the exaggerated estimate that has 
been too often formed of the true value of his geographical 
positions. In his first book, which forms a general introduction 
to the whole, he has been careful to warn his readers of the 
imperfect means that a geographer possessed in his day for 
the execution of the task, which he proposed to himself, from 
the great scarcity of astronomical observations. After some 
very judicious remarks upon the mode of making use of the 
itineraries of travellers for geographical purposes, and the 
corrections necessary in their application, he points out the 
defective character of such materials in any case, unless based 
upon, or corrected by, astronomical observations. He then 
proceeds to say: “This being so, if the persons who had 
visited different countries had made any such observations, it 
would have been possible to have constructed the map of the 
world in a manner that would admit of no dispute. But 
since Hipparchus alone, and that in the case of a few cities 
only, in comparison with the vast multitude of those that must 
find a place in a general map, — -has transmitted to us the 
elevations of the north pole, (i.e., observations of latitude) and 
the positions of places under the same parallels ; and a few of 
those who have written since his time have added notices of 
certain places situated opposite to each other, not as being at 
equal distances from the equator, but simply as being on the 
same meridian— a fact which is established by the voyage from 
one to the other being a straight course before a north or south 
wind ; while the distances from one place to another have for 
the most part been reckoned only in a rough and general way, 
especially those from east to west, not so much from the care- 
lessness of those who reported them, as from their want of 
mathematical skill, and the small number of simultaneous 
observations of lunar eclipses at different places that had been 
duly recorded — like that which was seen at Arbela at the fifth 
hour and at Carthage at the second (from which it would be 
seen how many equinoctial hours the places were distant from 
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eacJi other towards the east or west) : [taking into consideration 
all these things,] the correct course would be for any person 
attempting to draw up a map of the world, to lay down as the 
basis of it those points that were determined by the most correct 
observations, and to fit in to it those derived from other sources, 
so that their positions may suit as well as possible with the 
principal points thus laid down in the first instance.” ® 

It would be impossible to state more clearly than Ptolemy 
has done in the last paragraph of this long sentence the true 
course that the geographer should pursue, in order to attain 
the object he had in view, so far as the means at his command 
would admit. Unfortunately in his own case those means 
were really so defective that it was impossible for him to carry 
out in practice— even approximately — the scheme that he had 
so well laid down in theory. He himself proceeds to point 
out the extremely imperfect character of his information 
concerning many parts of the earth, from their great size or 
their remote position, and the difficulty of discriminating 
among the conflicting statements of travellers, and of earlier 
geographers, so as to separate truth from falsehood, and adhere 
only to the most trustworthy authorities.^ He then selects 
Marinus of Tyre as the author who had upon the whole 
collected the best materials for the geographer, and after 
praising him, in the manner that has been already quoted, 
for his diligence and the general soundness of his Judgment,® 
proceeds to point out his defects, and enter into long dis- 
cussions to refute some of his leading conclusions. 

§ 9. The most important of these have been already con- 
sidered : but it is essential to observe that throughout these 


® i. 4, § % I lia¥e traBslated this 
important passage Jnst as it stands in 
tke original, without attempting to put 
it into a clearer form, as it will be seen 
that the meaning is throughout dis- 
tinct and intelligible, notwithstanding 
its singularly involved structure, and 
the clumsy mode in which one paren- 
thesis is inserted within another. The 
crabbed and involved style of Ptolemy, 


as well as the difficulty of the subject, 
has without doubt contributed much to 
deter ordinary readers from studying 
his first book, without which it is im- 
possible to understand the rest of his 
work. Hundreds have referred to his 
tables, for one that has gone carefully 
through his own explanation of their 
nature and mode of constraction. 

^15. 8 i. 6, §1. 
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discussions Ptolemy neyer once attempts to refer to astro- 
nomical observations, wbich, had they been forthcoming, would 
at once have been decisive of the points at issue. On the 
contrary, in rejecting the extravagant conclusions of Marinus, 
he expressly does so upon general grounds only, and though 
his estimates may be more judicious, they are not less arbitrary 
than those of his predecessor. Thus Marinus, as we have seen, 
had reduced the supposed distance of Agisymba towards the 
south hy about one-Tialfi Ptolemy went farther, and reduced it 
by oihouf 10 degrees more (!), so as to place it in just about the 
same latitude south of the equator that Meroe was to the north 
of it. But for this assumption he had absolutely no authority 
at all:^ and the utter vagueness of his mode of dealing with 
the whole question is sufficiently shown by the fact that he 
applies the same reduction to the position of Ehapta on the 
east coast of Africa, so as to bring it still on the same parallel 
with Agisymba, as Marinus had placed it ; though Ehapta 
was really situated 5° or 6° south of the equator, while Agisymba 
was (probably) at least 14° to the north of it.^ 

In like manner, in regard to the remote regions towards the 
east, it is evident from the manner in which he discusses the 
position assigned by Marinus to Sera that he had no more 
definite information by which to correct it. He justly censures 
Marinus for the enormous distance to which he had carried it 
eastward, a conclusion based upon the vague statement that 
it was seven months’ journey ” distant from the Stone 
Tower; and points out the absurdity of supposing such a 
journey to be all in the same direction, and to be uniform 


® He himself admits this ; but adds 
that in the absence of astronomical ob- 
servations one could only judge in a 
general way from other phenomena, 
such as that the people were described 
as Ethiopians, that Is, black men ; and 
Ihe country abounded in rhinoceroses (!) 
Neither of these things, he says, were 
found in approaching the equator from 
the north, till one reached the neigh- 
bourhood of Meroe ; and hence, he 


infers, they could not be found at a 
greater distance south of the equator, 
than one corresponding to the latitude 
of MeroS (i. 9, §§ 8-10). And it is on 
such vague and general reasoning as 
this that he proceeds to fix the position 
of Agisymba ! 

^ That is to say, if we adopt the sug- 
gestion already made that the Agi- 
symba of Marinus was really Bornou, 
or the region adjoining it. 
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contimioiis travellmg, without allowance for stoppages or 
f delays. All this is very true and just; but he then proceeds 

to diminish it % (though he himself observes that it 

might well be diminished by more than half), and thus arrives 
at the conclusion that it must be really situated forty-five 
degrees and a quarter east of the Stone Tower.^ The precise- 
ness of this result is amusing, when we consider the process 
by which it is arrived at, but when we find in his tables the 
I Stone Tower placed in 135° east longitude, and Sera in 176°, 

we are able to estimate the real value of such positions.^ Had 
^ it not been for the discussion in the first book, we should have 

been utterly at a loss to account for the origin of so definite 
a statement. 

§ 10. But it might be supposed that, admitting his definite 
statements of latitudes and longitudes in these remote countries, 
where he could not possibly have real astronomical observations, 
to be fictitious — that is to say, mere arbitrary results derived 
i from the combination of uncertain data — the case wuuld be 

quite otherwise with regard to the countries familiar to the 
i Greeks, and especially to the lands bordering on the Mediter- 

ranean, and those which had been so long subject to the 
Eoman Empire. And yet it will be found on a careful ex- 
amination, that even here his scientific garb is in truth no 
more than a specious disguise, and while he really possessed 
in this case materials far more ample and more trustworthy 
than in the cases we have been considering, he did not possess 
those positive scientific determinations, upon which alone, as he 
himself remarks, a true geographer could rely with confidence. 

f " , : ^ 

2112, § 1. difference of of nearly be- 

® Ptol. vi. IS, § 2; 16, § 8. The tween Sera and the Stone Tower; the 
figures in this last case are uncertain ; ground of which it is difficult to con- 
many of the MSS. having 177° Iff ; but ceive. He indeed justly censures 
such discrepancies may be discarded as Marinus for supposing that the journey 
insignificant in cases such as we are from one to the other was throughout 
now considering. Both, it will be ob- along the same parallel, but he had no 
served, differ from his calculation in other authority, and consequently no 
the first book. means of estimating the amount of 

It is curious also that he assigns a deviation. 
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In the passage already cited/ lie has himself pointed out, in 
very distinct terms, the exceeding paucity of astronomical 
observations to which he could refer. Hipparchus had, it 
appears, given a certain number of observations of latitude 
by measuring the height of the polar star above the horizon ; 
but their number was small, and easy as was this process, 
even with the instruments that the ancients had at their 
command, his example does not appear to have been followed ; 
and Ptolemy himself refers to these as almost the only observa- 
tions of the kind available. A more simple mode of deter- 
mining the latitude would be found by observing the length 
of the longest day, and doubtless observations of this sort 
would have been made at all the principal cities of the Eoman 
Empire, though, from the very imperfect means they possessed 
of measuring time, they could make little pretence to accuracy. 
But even such observations would suffice to determine the 
climates, as they were called, or zones of latitude within which 
the day was, approximately at least, of the same length.® 

But still greater difficulties arose in the determination of 
longitudes. Here the want of correct mechanical means for the 
measurement of time was absolutely fatal. The theory indeed 
was not wanting. Hipparchus, as we have seen, had long 
before suggested the ingenious idea that, an eclipse of the 
moon being visible from any two stations, the difference in the 
time at which it was observed would give the difference in 
the longitude of the two places in hours and fractions of an 
hour, which would be readily converted into degrees. Ptolemy 
himself has shown, in the passage cited, how fully he appre- 
ciated the value of such observations, as the only sound mode 
of determining longitudes. But he intimates at the same 
time most clearly that they had not been made, or at least 
that no record of them was forthcoming. The instance to 


^Above, p. 551 

^ A number of statements of this 
Mnd, generally supposed to be based 
upon actual observations, are given by 


Ptolemy bimself in bis eighth book. 
The real value of these notices is a 
point to which I shall recur hereafter. 
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wMch. he refers as an example of the process, — that of the 
celebrated eclipse which took place shortly before the battle of 
Arbela,® and which appears to have been observed at Carthage 
also— was merely a case of popular observation, and had no 
pretence to scientific accuracy.'^ Bnt not a single instance 
that could lay claim to such a character is cited by Ptolemy, 
and if Ms silence on such a point were not in itself conclusive, 
it may be added that the occurrence of a few such isolated 
points, really determined upon independent observations, 
would of necessity break in, in a manner not to be mistaken, 
upon the continuous chain of dedueiive conclusions, %vhich 
were the real basis of his assumed longitudes. 

§ 11. The only mode of correcting his calculations with 
regard to the distances from west to east, which he really 
possessed, was derived from the other source referred to in the 
passage above cited— the observations of places that lay o;pposite 
to one another, and therefore on the same meridian, as proved 
by the experience of navigators, who sailed with a direct 
course from north to south, or viee versa, from the one point to 
the other. Such a process was evidently only applicable to a 
case like the Mediterranean and the seas connected with 
it : but even as applied to them it appears so rough and 
primitive a mode of calculation that we are surprised to find 
the results thus arrived at approximate as nearly to the truth 
as they do. Thus we find Ptolemy stating, on the authority 
of Marinus, that Tarraco in Spain was opposite to Caesarea lol 
on the coast of Africa: the difference of longitude between 
the two being in fact rather less than a degree. Again, the 
same author placed Cape Pachynus in Sicily opposite to Leptis 
Magna on the African coast, where the difference again amounts 
to less than a degree: and the Chelidonian Islands on the 
coast of Lycia to Canopus in Egypt, which is true to about a 
quarter of a degree.® On the other hand, Marinus erroneously 

® Plutarch, Alexander^ c. 31. Con- involved, has been already pointed out. 
cexning the date, see Clinton, F, JBT. (See Chapter XVI. p. 633.) 

Yol. ii. pp. 156, 311. ® i. 15, §| 2-4. In this case the fact 

^ The amount of error that it really of their being on the same meridian 
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placed Tergeste (Trieste) at the head of the Adriatic, on the 
same meridian with Eavenna, a fault for which he is severely 
censured by Ptolemy, though that author’s own ideas of the 
geography of the Adriatic were, as we shall see, singularly 
defective. 

§ 12. It will be worth while to examine somewhat more 
carefully the real character of Ptolemy’s map of the Mediter- 
ranean, not only as affording the best means of estimating the 
mode in which he constructed his maps, and the true value of 
his results, but because it became, from the undue authority 
attached to his name, the recognized guide of all subsequent 
geographers for many centuries, and it is only in comparatively 
recent times that the errors he introduced have been gradually 
eliminated from our modern maps.^ 

It is clear from Ptolemy’s own statement that Marinus, whom 
he followed in this part of his work with only slight occasional 
deviations, began with laying down, as Eratosthenes had done 
before him, a principal or fundamental parallel of latitude, 
extending from the Sacred Promontory (Cape St. Vincent) 
through the Strait of the Columns and the Island of Ehodes to 
the Gulf of Issus.’^ This he correctly assumed to correspond 
with 36 degrees of latitude from the equator: a result w^hich 
was doubtless derived from the observation of Eratosthenes for 
the latitude of Ehodes,^ He then measured his longitudes 
along this parallel, which he considered to pass from the 
Straits through Oaralis in Sardinia, Lilybaeum and Pachynus 


had been already pointed ont by Strabo 
(xiv. 3, p. 6t)6), See Chapter XXII. 
p. 303. 

® His exaggerated estimate of the 
length of the Mediterranean, as has 
been already pointed ont, continued to 
be followed by modem geographers 
till about 200 years ago. (See Chapter 
XVI. p. 635 ) 

1 Ptol. i. 12, § 11. 

^ That it was in this instance the 
result of observation, and not of mere 
calculation of distances, may be safely 
inferred. For it is wholly at variance 
with the true latitude, if we reckon the 


deOTces (as Ptolemy did) at 500 stadia 
eadi instead of 600. But an observa- 
tion of course gave the altitude of the 
pole star, without any reference to the 
supposed geographical position of the 
equator. The equinoctial line was of 
course perfectly fixed and definite in 
Ptolemy’s mind, as an astronmnical 
line ; but he had no means of assigning 
its position on the map of the world, 
except with reference to other parallels, 
such as the tropic at Syene, or those 
passing through Alexandria and 
Bhodes, which Had been determined 
by direct observation. 
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in Sicily, and Cape Tsenarus in the Peloponnese, to Rhodes, 
and thence to Issns. Here we find one important rectification 
of the map of Eratosthenes, who had carried his parallel 
through the Sicilian Straits, more than a degree and a half to 
the north of Cape Pachynus, and more than 2® north of its 
true position. On the other hand, Marinus and Ptolemy were 
guilty of an enormous blunder in bringing down the island 
of Sardinia so far to the south as to place Caralis, which is 
really situated in 39° 12', on the same parallel with Cape 
Lilybaeum (in 37° 48'), and that again with Cape Pachynus, 
which is more than a degree farther south (36° 40'). The effect 
of this last error was altogether to distort the form of Sicily 
and the direction of its three sides : a defect from which the 


maps even of the last century only slowly recovered.® 

It is probable that this erroneous conception of the position 
of islands so well known as Sicily and Sardinia, was in some 
degree caused by, or at least connected with, the assumed 
position of Carthage, a point which, from its importance and 
its extensive trade, might reasonably be supposed to have been 
definitely fixed. But, as we have seen, the latitude of Carthage 
had been erroneously assigned by Hipparchus himself as only 
900 stadia (or 90 Gr. miles) north of Alexandria,^ and this 
determination was followed without hesitation by Ptolemy, as 
it had been by Strabo.® But navigators could not be unaware 
of the fact that it was but a short run from Cape Lilybseum 
across to the Hermsean Promontory (Cape Bon) on the coast of 
Africa, and again from thence to Carthage. The distance of 


® TMs will be clearly seen by a com- 
parison of tbe maps of Magini (pub- 
lisbed in 1620, and of Oluver (Sicilia 
Antigua, 1619) with those constructed 
on the data furnished by Ptolemy him- 
self, which accompany the earlier edi- 
tions of his work. 

^ Hipparchus ap. Strab. ii. 5, § 38, 
p. 133. See Chapter XVII. p. 6. 

* Ptolemy places Carthage in 32|® 
X. lat., thut is to say, a degree and 
two-thirds to the north of Alexan- 
dria, a distance which would very 


nearly represent tbe 900 stadia of 
Hipparchus, according to his calcu- 
lation of 500 stadia to a degree. There 
can, therefore, be no doubt that in this 
instance, as well as in that of Byzan- 
tium, he followed the lead of his great 
predecessor. In the 8tii hook (c. 14, 
§ 5) he states that the longest day at 
Carthage was of 14| hours, whif-h 
would agree well with tlie position 
assigued in the tables. It was really 
situated in about 36*^ 50' or more than 
4° farther north. 
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Sardinia also from the African coast was one that had been 
approximately well known from an early period,® and in con- 
sequence it was necessary to bring it as near to Africa as could 
well be done : and the whole African coast in that part of the 
Mediterranean being placed much too far to the south, the 
geographer was compelled to bring down Sardinia also, and 
the west of Sicily, much farther south than their true position. 

But whateyer was the combination by which Ptolemy (and 
Marinas before him) arrived at these results, one thing is 
clear—that they were not derived from actual observations, 
which could hardly have failed to detect errors so considerable 
in the position of points so near to one another. The only 
point which was supposed to be determined astronomically was 
Garthage : and the position assigned to it was unfortunately 
so erroneous as to vitiate all calculations based upon it. 

§ 13. We have already seen, in discussing the geographical 
systems of earlier authors, the importance attached to the 
position of Massilia, and the advantage derived from its lati- 
tude having been correctly determined by Pytheas. This 
advantage Strabo wantonly threw away, and thereby distorted 
his whole map of the Mediterranean, as compared with that of 
Eratosthenes. But Ptolemy wisely returned to the established 
conclusion, and placed Massilia in 43° 5' of north latitude, a 
result very near the truth.^ Unfortunately he was led by Ms 
natural deference to the great authority of Hipparchus to adopt 
his erroneous conclusion, that Byzantium was in the same 
latitude with Massilia : an error that had the inevitable effect 
of distorting the whole of the adjacent portions of his map, and 
carrying up the mouth of the Bdrysthenes and the north coast 
of the Euxine much beyond their true position. That of 
Massiha, on the contrary, being correctly determined, became 
a point of primary importance, as that from which all the 


® Scylax, as we have seen (Chapter 
XI. p. 387), had coirectly stated the 
distance from Sardinia to the continent 
of Africa at a day and a nighf s voy- 
age, which is equivalent (according to 


his mode of computation) to 1000 
stadia, a very fair approximation to 
the truth. 

The true latitude is 43° 18'. 
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measurements derired from itineraries across' .G-anl to the 
Western and Northern Ocean would naturally be reckoned. 

Another point concerning which he had nnnsnally good 
information was the position of the capital of the empire^ the 
great city of Eome. We have no statement of the authority 
from which this was derived : bnt it cannot be donbted that 
there were plenty of G-reek astronomers and geographers to be 
found in the imperial city who were capable of determining 
its latitude within tolerable limits by positive observation : 
and we accordingly find it placed in lat. 41® 40' ; a position 
differing from the truth by only about 6 G. miles. 

In regard to the eastern portion of the Mediterranean, the 
positions of Alexandria and Rhodes had been long since deter- 
mined : the error in regard to their relative position having 
arisen, as has been already explained/ from an erroneous 
estimate of the distance, not from any error in the astro- 
nomical observations of their latitude. Marinus, as we have 
seen, had placed Cape Tsenarus on his 36th parallel, about 
23 G. miles to the south of its true position, while Ptolemy 
(for what reason we know not) in this instance departed from 
his usual authority, and brought it down to 34° 35' ; more than 
100 miles too far to the south. One effect of this was, to bring 
the island of Crete into altogether a false position with respect 
both to the Peloponnese and the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor, so as to place it in a line between the two, instead of 
lying (as it really does) altogether to the south of them. 

§ 14. If we now proceed to examine the longitudes assigned 
by Ptolemy, who in this respect also followed closely in the 
footsteps of Marinus, we shall find them still more erroneous 
than his latitudes : but in this instance it will be found that 
the prevailing effect of one fundamental error is sufficient to 
account, to a great extent, for all the rest. The longitudes 
reckoned by Marinus along the line already described as 
traversing the whole length of the Mediterranean, are thus 


* Chapter XVI. p. 639. 
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reported by Ptolemy.^ From the assumed nieridian of the 
Fortmiate Islands, he reckoned 2| degrees of longitude to the 
Sacred Promontory : thence to the month of the Bsetis 
degrees ; and the same distance from thence to Calpe at the 
entrance of the Straits : thence to Caralis in Sardinia 25 degrees : 
from Caralis to Lilybaenm degrees ; and thence to Pachynns 
3 degrees: from Pachynns across to Tmnarns 10 degrees: 
hence to Ehodes 8^ degrees : and finally from Ehodes to Issns 
degrees. He thus made the whole interval from the 
Sacred Cape to Issus, which really comprises only abont 45® 15', 
to extend over not less than 67 degrees of longitude, and the 
length of the Mediterranean itself from Calpe to Issns, to 
amount to 62 degrees: rather more than 20 degrees beyond 
the trnth.^ 

It is easy to detect one principal source of this enormous 
error. Though the distances above given are reported by 
Ptolemy in degrees of longitude, they were computed by 
Marinus himself from what he calls stadiasmi, that is, from 
distances given in maritime itineraries and reported in stadia.^ 
In other words, he took the statements and estimates of pre- 
ceding authorities, and converted them into degrees of longi- 
tude, according to his own calculation, that a degree on the 
equator was equal to 500 stadia, and consequently a degree of 
longitude in latitude 36® would be equal (approximately) to 
400 stadia.^ Eeversing this process, we find that the estimates 
he must have adopted as the most trustworthy gave 24,800 
stadia for the total length of the Mediterranean, and 26,800 
stadia from Issus to the Sacred Promontory. This calculation 
was considerably below those of Eratosthenes and Arteinidorus, 
and consequently approached more nearly to the truth than 
either of them.^ It was in consequence of the unfortunate 
error introduced by Marinus and Ptolemy into the graduation 
of their maps, that they disguised this really valuable result in 


M.12. §1L 

^ See Note B, p, 638. 

® This is expressly stated by Ptolanay 


(*- «•)- M. 11, §2. 

* See below, p, 5G8. 
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a false scientific garb, wMcb bad tbe effect of misleading 
all succeeding geographers for many centuries. Had tbe 
original work of Marinus been preserved, in wMcb be 
doubtless entered into a full discussion of bis materials, and 
stated at length tbe particulars furnished by bis siadiasmi^wB 
should probably have been spared the consequences of his 
erroneous conclusion. 

§ 15. It is very unfortunate that so distinguished an astro- 
nomer as Ptolemy should have entered into no discussion as to 
the different attempts that had been made before his time to 
determine the circumference of the globe, and the consequent 
mensuration of the degrees or parts into which it was divided. 
He contents himself with accepting the conclusion adopted by 
Marinus, that a degree at the equator, or of any other great 
circle on the surface of the globe, contained 500 stadia, as 
in accordance with the generally received measurements.”^ 
The result of his application of this mode of graduation to the 
map of the Mediterranean and the surrounding countries was 
necessarily to extend them enormously from west to east, 
where distances were measured continuously along the funda- 
mental parallel of latitude, in the manner already described. 
Had he possessed any trustworthy observations of longitude, 
even for a few points (as he did in regard to the latitudes), 
these would have served to correct the error which, in the 
absence of all such checks, went on accumulating the farther 
he proceeded eastward. Thus the real groundwork of his map, 
so far as it was based upon measured distances, was greatly 
superior to those of Eratosthenes and Strabo : it was the net- 
work of false graduation which he threw over it that vitiated 


* KaX %Ti rh fioipav, otmv 

ictrlv 6 peyicrros k^kKos fioipcov Tcevra.- 

Kocrlovs eVl r^s i^rKpaveias r^s y^s avo- 
Xafi^dveiv ifradiovs, rais 
yais amfiGTpdjcrea'i a’6fjL<paj/6v i. 11, 

§ 2 . 

It is characteristic of the singular 
want of method that pervades the 
whole of Ptolemy’s first book, and 


which has probably contributed almost 
as much as its involved and laborious 
style to deter students from its due 
examination, that this important state- 
ment, forming in fact the basis of all 
the geographical calculations in his 
tables, is merely introduced in pass- 
ing, and actually in the middle of a 
sentence ! 
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all Ms positions, wMle, from the form given to Ms work, in 
which all these erroneous results figured in his tables as if they 
had been derived from real observations of latitude and longi- 
tude, later geograpMoal students were led to adopt them as 
such, without going back to investigate the process by which 
he had arrived at them. 

§ 16 . Another source of error, of much less importance in 
itself, but which it is essential to notice, inasmuch as it 
pervades in like manner the whole series of Ptolemy’s longi- 
tudes, was the erroneous determination, or rather assumption, 
of the primary meridian from which they were all to be 
reckoned. We have seen that the Sacred Promontory (Cape 
St. Vincent), the south-western extremity of Spain, was 
regarded by almost all the earlier geographers as the extreme 
western point of the known world. Marinus and Ptolemy both 
concurred in the commonly received though erroneous opinion, 
that it was the most westerly point of the Spanish peninsula, 
and consequently of the continent of Europe ; but they knew 
in a vague way that the Fortunate Islands, which lay at some 
distance from the western coast of Africa, must be situated 
also to the west of the Sacred Cape. But they had no real 
idea of the position of these islands,® and when Marinus, in order 
to include them in his map of die world, drew a supposed 
meridian through them two degrees and a half to the west of 
Cape St. Vincent, he was, in fact, merely drawing an imaginary 
line from which his longitudes were reckoned. The measure- 
ments and calculations upon which these wem really based, all 
began from the Sacred Cape, which was the limit of what was 
actually Jcnom ; but in reducing these to degrees of longitude 
he added always two degrees and a half in order to refer them 
to the supposed meridian of the Fortunate Islands. 


® Mr. Dotine, in his article Libya in 
Dr. Smith’s Diet of Aneient Geography, 
p. 176, assumes that Ptolemy “ was 
aware of the approximate position of 
the Fortunate Islands (Canaries) since 
from them, or some jToint in thorn, he 


calculates all his eastern distances or 
longitudes.” This is a good instance 
of the prevalent misconception with 
regard to the character and value of 
Ptolemy’s materials and conclusions. 
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It is 'hardly necessary, to add, that the meridian thus arbi- 
trarily assumed differed widely from the truth. The Island of 
Ferro — the westernmost of the group of the Canaries, which 
long continued, even in modern times, to be assumed as the 
prime meridian ^- — ^is really situated 18° 20' of longitude west 
of Greenwich, while Cape St. Vincent is just about 9°, so 
that the real difference between the two amounted to 9° 20' 
instead of only 2^° But the ideas of Ptolerdy concerning 
the western coast of Africa and the islands connected with 
it, were, as we shall see hereafter, even more vague and 
erroneous than those of his predecessors. In order therefore 
to compare his longitudes with those on modern maps, it is 
necessary to regard them as Yecdly measured from the Sacred 
Promontory eastwards, or rather (in regard to the Medi- 
terranean) as he has himseK done in his eighth book, from 
Alexandria westwards.® 


§ 17. If now we take the distances above given by Ptolemy 
from Marinus, and calculate the degrees of longitude at the 
rate of 600 stadia (60 G. miles) to the degree, we shall find the 
anomalous character of his map to a considerable extent dis- 
appear. Instead of 62 degrees from the Straits at Oalpe to 
Issus, the interval is reduced to 52f degrees, still considerably 
in excess of the truth, but differing from it only by somewhat 
more than 10 degrees instead of 20. Again, if we take the 
difference of longitude between two well-known points, as, for 
instance, that between Alexandria and Carthage, which is 
reckoned in the tables of Ptolemy’s work at 25° 40', we shall 
find it reduced to about 21° 20' : only about 1^^ beyond the 
truth; That between Alexandria and Eome, in like manner 


It has continued in general use 
among German geographers down to 
onr own time. But of course the 
meridian so employed is the reaJ meri- 
dian passing through the island of 
Ferro, not that erroneously assumed by 
Ptolemy. 

* It appears from the passage in the 
Almagest already cited, that it had 
been the original intention of Ptolemy 


to reckon his longitudes in all cases 
from Alexandria. He probably adopted 
the other plan in order to foUow the 
example of Marinus, It had the ad- 
vantage of simplicity as obviating the 
distinction between east and west 
longitudes ; but on the other hand had 
the great disadvantage of rendering all 
his errors cwmvlatim, by reckoning 
them always in the same direction. 
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sinks from 23'' 50' to 19° 50' (the real difference being just 
about 17°) : and from Alexandria to Massilia we obtain 30° 
instead of 36°, wbile the real interval is only about 24|°. 
Caralis in Sardinia, which holds so conspicuous a position on 
the fundamental parallel of latitude, is placed by Ptolemy in 
32° 30' east of his primary meridian, or 30° from the Sacred 
Cape, and 28° west of Alexandria. The latter distance, if cor- 
rected as above, comes to be only 23° 20', rather more than 
2 J° beyond the truth. But the interval beween Caralis and 
the Straits, instead of amounting to 25, or even to nearly 
21 degrees, as it would do according to the corrected graduation, 
does not really amount to more than 14 J°. A large part 
of the error in the longitudes, which still remains (after 
correcting the graduation), thus arises, as it appears, from the 
erroneous computation of this distance, much the longest that 
is reckoned without a break along the fundamental parallel.^ 
This circumstance doubtless arises from the imperfection of 
the means at the command of ancient navigators, of com- 
puting distances at sea ; a defect which would be more strongly 
felt, the longer the unbroken course that it was attempted to 
estimate.^ 

§ 18. It appears from the preceding investigation that, apart 
from the constant error arising from defective graduation, there 
was always a tendency to exaggerate the distances from one 
point to another, as measured, or rather estimated, by the sea 
voyage between them. It was doubtless owing to the same 
cause that the estimate formed by Eratosthenes of the length 


^ No allusion is made to tUe Balearic j 
Islands, tbough they do not in reality 
lie far to the north of a course from 
Sardinia to the Straits. Hence it 
would certainly appear that the voyage 
from one of these points to the other 
was habitually made at one stretch, 
without touching at any intermediate 
points. 

^ Artemidorus, as we have seen, 
(Chapter XVIII. Note B, p. 103), had 
estimated the distance from Oaraiis to 
Gades at 10,000 stadia, equivalent to 


I 25° of longitude, according to Ptolemy’s 
mode of calculation. He was, there- 
fore, actually nearer the truth by the 
whole interval between Cades and the 
Straits at Oalpe, which is reckoned by 
Ptolemy at 1° 50'. What could have 
induced Marinus to adopt this more 
erroneous estimate, instead of that of 
the earlier geographer, we have no 
means of judging. In both cases they 
could only be founded on the vague 
estimates of navigators. 
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of the Mediterraneaii had exceeded the truth hy rather more 
than one-fifth : while Artemidorns had reduced this first 
approximation by nearly 500 stadia;^ and the calculation 
adopted by Marinns, when conyerted into stadia, would giye 
24,800 stadia, or 1700 stadia less than that of Eratosthenes. 
Yet this estimate still exceeds the truth by nearly 500 Gr. 
miles : ® so difficult was it found by successive geographers, in 
the absence of any positive observations, to emancipate them- 
selves from the effects of this traditional error. 


§ 19. It is evident that both the causes which we have 
just been considering would continue to operate with at least 
equal force upon the continuation of the map of the world east 
of the Mediterranean. The effect of erroneous graduation 
would indeed of necessity be cumulative, and produce a greater 
amount of displacement the farther it was carried eastwards. 
Nor were land itineraries more trustworthy than marine ones. 
We have already had occasion more than once to point out the 
defective character of all such as were available in ancient 
times, except within the limits of the Eoman Empire, and 
these were not available in Asia beyond the Euphrates. Hence 
Marinus was compelled to rely upon itineraries, in which the 
distances were given in schceni, or parasangs — the vague and 
inaccurate character of w^hich mode of reckoning had long 
before been pointed out by Strabo— while he neglected to mate 
any due allowance for the circuitous character of the routes 
and the necessary deviations from the straight line on which 
they were to be laid down in the map. 

In this respect Ptolemy was far in advance of his prede- 
cessors. In treating of the materials with which the geographer 
had to work, he points out very clearly and Judiciously the 


® The distances cited from Artemi- 
dorus are all reckoned to Gades (see 
Chapter XVIII. p. 64 > ; but there can 
be no doubt that the distance of 750 
stadia from Gades to the Strait, as 
stated by Strabo, was derived from his 
authority. If we subtract this from 
his computation we shall obtain 26,070 


stadia as the actual length of the Medi- 
terranean. Eratosthenes, as we have 
seen (Chap. XVI. p. 634), reckoned it 
at 26,500 stadia. 

® The actual length of the -Med iter- 
ranean, supposed to be measured along 
the parallel of 36°, is in round numbers 
about 2000 G. miles. 
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difficulty m making use of distances as giyen by itineraries, 
witbout any accompanying observations, or even notices of 
bearings, and tbe necessity of applying a correction to allow 
for tbe windings and deviations of tbe roads in tbe case of 
itineraries by land, and irregularities in tbe force and direction 
of tbe winds in tbe case of those by sea/ We bave seen that, 
strange as it may appear, there is no trace of tbe application of 
this very simple principle, even by such geographers as Era- 
tosthenes and Artemidorus* Marinns on tbe other band 
seems to have recognized it in theory, and to a certain extent 
applied it in practice ; but Ptolemy was certainly the first to 
see its full importance and insist on its general application. 
He points out also with great distinctness the difference of the 
degree in which these corrections should be made, according 
as the route was more or less frequented, and tbe estimate 
therefore rested upon a wider or more limited experience. 
The distances along the Mediterranean, for instance, which 
we have just been discussing, he considers as being well 
established, and that sufficient allowance bad already been 
made in regard to them for tbe causes of error just mentioned.^ 
But in following Marinus from the Euphrates into the heart of 
Asia, be describes him as having failed to make any such 
deduction; and in consequence proceeds to apply them 
himself. Unfortunately in this case, as in so many others 
his theory was in advance of his practice, and his correction 
was purely arbitrary. Thus, while he diminishes the estimated 
distance from the Euphrates to the Stone Tower (for which 
Marinus possessed itineraries expressed in sehceni, and conse- 
quently making some approximation to the truth), by some- 
thing less than one-tenth,^ he summarily reduces that from 
the Stone Tower to Sera by one-half (!).^ The reasons he 
assigns for making a much larger reduction than usual in this 


" Ptol. i. 2, § 4. 

^ i. n, § 2. 

® The distance, as given by Marinns, 
amounted to 876 sc}imn% which, at the 
late of 30 stadia to the sckmnust gave 


26,280 stadia. This Ptolemy reduces 
to 800 schceni or 24,000 stadia (i. 12, 
§ 3). It is evident that this merely 
amounts to cutting off the odd numbers. 
' ill, §§4,5; 12, §§ 1,3. 
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last case are mdeed conclusive, but tbe actual amount adopted 
was— as lie bimself admitted — altogether arbitrary. 

§ 20. The result of these corrections is that he estimates the 
whole distance from the passage of the Euphrates to the Stone 
Tower at 24,000 stadia, or 60 degrees of longitude,® and that 
from the Stone Tower to Sera at 45|- degrees: so that the 
whole distance from the Euphrates to Sera amounted, according 
to his calculation, to 105|- degrees, and when to this was 
added the result already computed for the interval from the 
meridian of the Fortunate Islands to the Euphrates, amounting 
to 72 degrees, he obtained 177^ degrees for the distance of 
Sera from the western meridian.® This then^ — or as he else- 
where expresses it, not quite twelve hours of longitude (180 
degrees)— was the conclusion he arrived at with regard to the 
length of the known world ; instead of the 15 hours or 225 
degrees of longitude assigned to it by Marinus.^ 

But it must be remembered that this term, as applied by 
Ptolemy and Marinus, had no such definite meaning as had 
been attached to it by earlier geographers. When Eratosthenes 
or Strabo spoke of the length of the inhabited world (t% 
they understood by it a line extending from one 
ocean to the other, and having consequently a definite boundary 
at each extremity. But Ptolemy, as well as Marinus, rejected 
the hypothesis of an eastern ocean, bounding the continent of 
Asia in that direction, and supposed the land to extend in- 
definitely towards the east and north, as they considered that 
Africa did to the south. Hence to them Sera and Sinse were 
merely the most easterly hnown points in Asia, just as Agisymba 
in Africa was the most southerly. Beyond these lay *^the 
unknown land,’' the existence of which they assumed, in each 
case, just as former geographers had assumed that of the 
ocean. 

§ 21. In regard to the breadth of the known world, his 
conclusions were in like manner derived directly from those 


» ibki 12, §12. 


« Ibid. 11, § 3. 


Ibid. 14, § 10. 
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of Marines, merely applying the correction that he jiidged 
necessary to the extravagant extension given by that writer to 
the continent of Africa towards the south. Thus he assumed 
the parallel of Thule, which had been placed by Marinus in 
N. lat. 63°, to be the northern limit of the world/ and that of 
Prasum according to his own arbitrary rectification of its 
position, to be its southern limit, which he accordingly placed 
in about 16 degrees of south latitude. He therefore assigned 
to it, in round numbers, a breadth of about 80 degrees, thus 
exceeding largely the estimate of either Eratosthenes or 
Strabo, but still keeping within the limits of the proportion so 
strangely assumed by ancient geographers, that the length 
was move than double the breadth. 

§ 2% Before quitting the subject of the scientific framework 
with which Ptolemy sought to envelop and disguise the 
real poverty of his materials, it is necessary to advert briefly 
to his eighth book, which has been thought by many modern 
writers to have a more truly scientific character than the rest, 
and to be entitled to a degree of authority which, they admit, 
cannot be claimed for the positions in his ordinary tables. 
After devoting the whole of five books — from the second to 
the sixth — and a part of the seventh, to the enumeration in 
the tabular form, arranged according to the countries and 
provinces in which they were situated, of all the points of 
which he thought it necessary to fix the position, he proceeds 
to give a summary of the whole, and a general description of 
the figure and dimensions of the known world, such as would 
form a fitting companion to a general map of it.® After this, 
in the eighth book, he goes on to explain how the map of the 
world can be most conveniently divided into separate maps, 
and adopts a division into twenty-six such maps, which, as he 
justly points out, have no occasion to preserve a fixed propor- 
tion with one another, but may be of a smaller or larger scale 
accordiiig as the countries they include are more or less 


^ Note C. p, 639. 


^ vii, c. 5. 
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Imown, and require to be represented in more or less detail.^ 
Tbe series of maps that lie proposes to construct is thus entirely 
similar to that in a modern atlas. Of these he devotes ten to 
Europe, four to Africa, and twelve to Asia.® 

He then gives, in regard to each of these maps, a succinct 
statement of the countries which it includes, and the limits 
within which it is comprised : as well as the proportion which 
the degrees of longitude bear to those of latitude. This pro- 
portion he states only with respect to some one parallel passing 
nearly through the middle of the map. The same proportion 
will, of course, as he does not fail to remark, not be mathemati- 
cally correct for the other parallels, but he considers the 
difference as unimportant within the limits of each partial 
map.® Hence every one of these separate maps is in fact 
constructed upon the same principles as Marinus had applied 
to his general map of the world, and in giving the proportion 
of longitudes to latitudes for one parallel, Ptolemy considered 
himself as doing all that was requisite for the graduation of 
each map. 

§ 23. But he then adds, for each map, the latitudes and 
longitudes of a certain number of the most considerable cities 
contained in it, reported however in a totally different manner 
from that employed in his previous tables, giving in each case 
the latitude as denoted by the length of the longest day, and 
the longitude according to the difference of time from Alexan- 
dria. Both are expressed in equinoctial hours and fractions of 
an hour.'^ These have been generally regarded as merely 
a different mode of stating the latitudes and longitudes of the 
places thus selected. And this is certainly at first sight 
the natural inference from his own words in the passage just 
cited. But it is not easy to perceive the purpose of such a 
recapitulation of a certain number of selected positions in each 
country, giving in substance no other information concerning 
them than is already given in the other tables. Hence it has 

§ 1. » Ibid. i. §§ 6, 7. 

^ viii. 2, § 1. 
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been supposed by many modern writers that tbe positions here 
given are such as had been really determined astronomically^ 
as distinguished from those in the tables, which were for the 
most part derived merely, in the manner already explained, 
from itineraries or the information of travellers. But no hint 
is given by Ptolemy himself of such a distinction, which he 
could hardly have failed to point out, had it really existed. 
Moreover, the number of positions given in the eighth book is 
far greater than can be reasonably supposed to have been 
determined by positive observation: and all the objections 
that have already been brought forward to show that this was 
impossible in the case of the ordinary tables apply in great 
measure to those in the eighth book also. The measurement of 
longitude by time was the very thing that the ancients had no 
means of accomplishing. Can we suppose that Ptolemy really 
possessed any such observations for such places as the islands 
of Thule and Scandia in the north, or for Garama and Gira in 
the interior of Africa? And when we find him stating these 
same particulars for Sera, Sinae, and Cattigara, concerning 
which we know how utterly vague, as well as erroneous, his 
information really was, does not this at once show that they 
are based upon no foundation of actual observation ? 

§ 24. The real purpose of the eighth book appears to have 
been a totally different one. Ptolemy, we must remember, 
was much more an astronomer than a geographer : and his 
object throughout his work was to consider the world that he 
was describing rather in its astronomical and cosmical relations 
than with reference to its physical conditions or the special 
objects of the ordinary geographer. Hence, after having laid 
down, in the best manner he could, all the positions that he 
thought requisite, upon Ms map of the world, he was desirous 
to point out, with respect to the chief of these, some of the 
most essential of their astronomical relations, such as the 
length of the longest day, and the difference of time from 
a fixed standard. To these he adds, in respect to ail those 
places situated within the tropics— even in such cases as Sinre 
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and Oattigara^ and the towns which he places in Taprobane, 
with regard to which he certainly could have no observations 
—a notice of the course of the snn with respect to them, and 
the extent to which it deviates from the vertical position 
throngh which it necessarily passes. Such particulars are of 
no value for determining the latitude, which is sufficiently 
given by the length of the longest day. They are simply 
astronomical facts, interesting only to the astronomical geo- 
grapher. But moreover they are facts which the mathematical 
geographer would be able to calculate for himself with regard 
to any given position ; and that this is what Ptolemy really 
did, is shown by the fact that while his account of these 
phenomena is correct for the latitude assumed for each place, 
it is in many cases glaringly wrong for the real position of the 
place in question. Thus, he tells us of Syene, which was 
placed by common consent, and approximately correctly, on 
the northern tropic, that the sun is vertical there once in the 
year, when it just touches the tropic. This of course is correct : 
but he employs the very same words in regard to Arbis on the 
coast of G-edrosia, which he conceived to be in the same latitude 
with Syene, but which is really situated nearly two degrees 
farther north. In like manner he ascribes to Pattala on the 
Indus, which he supposed to be within the tropic, the phenomena 
that would be incident to such a position, and affirms the 
same thing of Garama in Libya, which was also really situated 
three degrees to the north of the tropic, though he supposed 
it to be two degrees to the south of it. Another striking 
instance of this mode of proceeding occurs in the case of 
Thule, which, as we have seen, he placed in 63° N. latitude, 
and of which he tells us that it had a day of twenty hours’ 
duration, a statement Just about correct for the assumed posi- 
tion, but much beyond the truth for the group of the Shetland 
Islands, which may be considered as certainly that intended 
by Ptolemy.® 

The conclusion seems inevitable that, in all these cases, 


« See Kote 0, p. 639. 
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Ptolemy was not recording the results of observations, but 
stating for the information of his readers what he knew must 
be the position of the place to be such as it 
was already determined in his tables. And the same ex- 
planation may be extended to all the other statements contained 
in the eighth book. They are evidently not, as they have 
been commonly regarded, a fresh series of data for certain 
positions which have been already determined, but a statement 
of certain astronomical facts with regard to a certain number 
of places, the position of which is assumed to be already 
known.^ Prom this point of view the purpose of this fresh 
series of tables becomes at once clear and intelligible. Their 
principal value to us in fact arises from their furnishing us 
with the means of correcting and checking the numbers given 
in the other tables, which have frequently become corrupted 
in our existing manuscripts, but this was certainly not the 
object for which they were framed.^ 

§ 25. In regard to the mathematical construction, or (to use 
the modern phrase) the projection of his maps, Ptolemy was 
far in advance of his predecessors. For his special maps 
indeed he contented himself, as has been already pointed out, 


® It will be found indeed that these 
statements are always adapted to the 
supposed latitude, even where this was 
altogether wrong, and in regard to 
places at which one might readily sup- 
pose observations of the length of the 
solstitial day to have been really made/ 
Thus even in such cases as Carthage 
and Byzantium we find that the du- 
ration assigned to it is that which 
would correspond to the erroneous lati- 
tudes in which they were placed by the 
observations of Hipparcims, not to 
their true latitudes. 

A strong additional proof that this 
was the sole purpose of the information 
he has here given, is to be found in 
his observation that he would have 
added further particulars, concerning 
the fixed stars which were in the zenith 
of each locality, had it not been for 
their deviation from a course parallel to 
the equator (viii. 2, § 2). 


It may be added that this purpose is 
entirely in accordance with the passage 
in the Almagest in which he indicates 
his intention of giving in his geogra- 
phical work the positions of the differ- 
ent points on the earth^s surface, ** as a 
basis for the calculation of the celestial 
phenomena at each place.” 

^ It must be remembered that the 
calculation of the latitude from tlie 
length of the longest day, otmcemrsa^ 
though one for which Ftoiemj himself 
was fully competent, is by no means a 
simple process, and would* be altogether 
beyond the capacity of tlie greater part 
of his readers. Even ^yith regard to 
the longitudes, many persons would be 
^lad to see at a glance the difference of 
time, calculated at once from Alex- 
andria, instead of having to deduce it 
from the degrees of longitude, calculated 
as they were in the other tables from a 
fixed meridian in the west. 
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with drawing his meridians and parallels in straight lines 
I parallel with one another, merely taking the proportion of 

degrees of longitude to those of latitude, as it stood with 
respect to some one parallel towards the middle of his map, 
and neglecting the inclination of the meridians to one another. 
He proceeded therefore with regard to these particular maps 
in exactly the same manner as Marinus had done with his 
general map of the world. Such a course, as he himself 
r repeatedly affirms,^ did not make any material difference 

within the limits of each special map. But it was otherwise 
I with the general map, including, according to his calculation, 

not less than 180 degrees of longitude, and 80 degrees of 
latitude. The errors arising in this case from the attempt to 
transfer to a plane surface so great an extent of the spherical 
surface of the globe were such as to require to be met by new 
modes of mathematical construction. 

It is unnecessary here to enter into the details of the 
j methods employed by Ptolemy for this purpose, which pre- 

sented a near approximation to some of those still in use 
^ among modern geographers. After explaining fully a mode 

of projection in which the equator and parallels of latitude 
would be represented by parallel curves, while the meridians 
would be represented by straight lines, converging to a point 
situated beyond the limits of the map ; he then points out the 
necessary defect in this method arising from the taking the 
meridians as straight lines instead of arcs of a circle, and then 
proceeds to give another construction, more elaborate, but too 
cumbrous for general use, in which allowance should be made 
for the curvature of both sets of lines. This last method, 
however, had the defect, as he himself points out, of being 
inconvenient for those who sought to place on their map the 
different points of which the latitudes and longitudes were 
given ; and thus draw a map for themselves : hence, while he 
himself gives the preference to the more laborious, but more 


* ii. l,§l0; viii2,§6. 
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accurate, method of delineation, he seems to he aware that the 
other would be more generally followed.® 

In point of fact, Ptolemy’s theoretical skill was in this 
matter, as in so many others, altogether beyond the nature of 
the materials to which he had to apply it. Any inaccnracy 
arising from theoretical defects in the mode of delineating his 
maps would be qnite insignificant in comparison with the 
grave and serious errors into which he was led by imperfect 
knowledge and erroneous information: not to speak of that 
fondamental error in the graduation of the whole, the disastrous 
effects of which have been already pointed out. 

§ 26 . The whole design and character of the work of Ptolemy 
was so intimately connected with the construction of the maps 
to which it refers, that there can be no doubt it was from the 
time of its first publication accompanied by such a series of 
maps. It would indeed be altogether incomplete without 
them. But as the materials which he furnishes in his tables 
would enable any one with a moderate amount of geographical 
skill to construct such maps for himself, it is very diflScult to 
judge how far those which accompany the existing copies of 
his work are to be taken as representing the originals. In 
two of the existing MSS. it is expressly stated that the maps 
which accompany them are the work of one Agathodsemon of 
Alexandria, who drew them ‘^according to the eight books of 
the Geography of Claudius Ptolemy.” * It is evident that this 
expression cannot be taken as proving anything, one way or 
the other, and the name and age of Agathodsemon are other- 
wise unknown.® But it certainly seems most probable that he 

out, it was very imlikely that a gram- 
marian sliouM possess the talent of an 
artistf and the ■ mapS' iiat ■ hear ''the 
■name of Agathodminon were':. evidently; 
the prodnoMon of »)ine one selected for 
his artistic skill. Thc«e appended to 
^ihe 'MS. :found at, M'0'uht';Athos.and re-; 
produced in facsimile by M. Langlois 
(4to. Paris., ■ 1867) are' of'', a :,'inuch -''ruder' 
character, and are probably derived from 
a different source.'';. 


» Ptol. i. c. 24. 

^ *E/c rav KAawSiow XlroKefmiov Ffw- 
ypct<l>iKwy 6icr<» r^v olKQVfiitfTjy 

vacray *Aya6o5al/icay ""AXe^aydpehs ihre- 
nJiraxTe. 

* The supposition that the author of 
these maps was identical with a gram- 
marian of the name of Agathodsemon, 
who lived in the fifth ceninry, is purely 
gratuitous, unless we assume that there ; 
could not be two persons of the same | 
name. As Heeren has justly pointed | 
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was a contemporary of Ptolemy, who was employed by him to 
delineate these maps, according to the instructions given in 
the first book, and from the detailed materials contained in the 
following ones.® The few instances in which discrepancies are 
found between the maps and the text are such as cannot readily 
be ascribed to any mere copyist at a later period. At all events 
it is probable that, as an Alexandrian, he would have access 
to the original works of Ptolemy, and may therefore have 
copied his own series directly from the prototypes prepared by, 
or under the direction of, Ptolemy himself. 


® Tills is the conelnsion of Heeren 
Ms Bisse/rtation on the Sources of 
Ptolemy's Geography^ p. 474, appended 
to his Historical Besearches — Asiatic 


Nations, vol. iii.) as the most probable 
supposition ; though it must be admitted 
that it is not established on anything 
like proof. 
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PTOLEMY — {eontinued). 

Paet 2. — Detailed Geography, 

§ 1. Having thus examined the scientific framework of the 
great work of Ptoleiny and shown how far this was from repre- 
senting a corresponding basis of true scientific knowledge, we 
must next proceed to consider the extent of the information 
that he really possessed, and the progress that had been made 
in his time, in comparison with that of Strabo and Pliny, in 
the geographical knowledge of the world. And here we 
possess this great advantage, derived from the scientific form 
of his work, that his ideas, however imperfect or erroneous, 
were necessarily expressed in a definite form, that enables us 
in most cases to determine with little difficulty both the actual 
extent of his knowledge, and the nature of the errors with 
which it was disfigured. 

He commences the detailed portion of his work with the 
western regions of Europe, and devotes two sections of his 
second book to the description of the British Islands, con- 
cerning which he certainly possessed information far more 
extensive and complete than any of his predecessors. Nor is 
this to be wondered at. It was in the interval between the 
death of Pliny and the compilation of his own work that the 
Eomans had not only carried their arms under Agricola to 
the northern extremity of Britain, and sailed with a fleet 
round its eastern and northern shores, but had permanently 
established their dominion over the whole island south of the 
estuaries of the Forth and Clyde. Within this limit the 
whole country had been reduced into the form of a province, 
intersected by lines of military roads, and was gradually 
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approacHiig to tlie same condition of prosperity and civiliza- 
tion, wMcli had been already attained by Ganl and Spain. 

§2. The neighbouring island of Hibernia (or Ivernia, as 
Ptolemy writes the name^) had indeed remained untouched 
by the Roman arms: but even in the time of Agrioola. its 
ports and coasts were beginning to be well known by the 
merchants who traded thither from Britain and Gaul, ^ and 
during the long period of tranquillity that followed there can 
be no doubt that these commercial relations would be carried 
on with increasing vigour. Such intercourse would be amply 
sufficient to explain the greatly increased knowledge possessed 
by Ptolemy of an island almost unknown to the earlier geo- 
graphers.^ He not only gives (according to his usual plan) 
a regular periplus of the coasts, enumerating the principal 
headlands, bays, and mouths of rivers, but mentions the names 
of no less than seven cities in the interior, besides two (Menapia 
and Eblana) on the east coast. Of these last Eblana is with- 
out doubt identical with the modern Dublin ; while Menapia 
is uncertain, and no plausible conjecture can be formed as to 
any of the inland towns. But of the names of the rivers — 
usually one of the most permanent portions of geographical 
nomenclature — several can be identified with reasonable cer- 


tainty, and thus bear testimony to the authentic character of 
Ptolemy’s information. Thus the Ohoca, between Eblana and 
Menapia, is clearly the Avoca, and the Buvinda, north of 
Eblana, the Boyne ; the Birgus or Bargus is in all probability 
the Barrow, and the Senus probably represents the Shannon. 
On the west coast also the name of the Nagnatae, whose capital 
of Nagnata is termed ^^an important city,” is clearly preserved 
'in'.that 'Of . the modern province of Connaught. ■ 


^ It Is Hiligiilar that tins later Greek 
form of tlie wame, as well as the Latin 
Hibernia, deparitHl more %Yidely than 
that of leriK*, by wliieh the island was 
first known to the Greeks, from the; 
native name of Erin, from which they ; 
were all without doubt originally de- 
riwi. 

^ Tacitus, Agrie, c, 24. Melius 
aditus ix)rtiisf|«e per conimereia et no--. 


gotiatores eogniti.” This appears to 
me quite sufiSeient to account for sucli 
knowledge of the island as we find in 
Ftoiemy. Tiie suggestion of Dr. 
Latham (art. Ierne, in Smith’s Diet, of 
Anment Geography that he bad Phee- 
nician or Carthaginian sources of in- 
formation, seems alike improbable and 
unnecessary. 

, FtoL it 2. 
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With Tegatd to the geographical position of Ireland Ptolemy 
was far better informed than Strabo: and though he still 
carried it much too far to the north, so as to place even its 
southern extremity in a higher latitude than hTorth Wales, ^ he 
was well aware both of its proximity to the shores of Britain 
and of its general direction from south to north, facing the 
coasts of the larger island through a considerable part of their 
extent. 

§ 3. Ptolemy’s description of Britain affords a striking 
example both of the merits and defects which generally 
characterise his work. While his geographical enumeration 
of names, whether of places and tribes, or of the natural 
features of the country, is highly valuable, and a large number 
of them can be identified without difficulty, his idea of the 
configuration of the island, and the direction of its coasts, is 
extremely erroneous: and his assigned positions in latitude 
and longitude utterly worthless, if regarded as anything more 
than indications of his views as to the relative position of the 
places thus enumerated. We are fortunately enabled, in a 
great number of cases, to correct the positions and identify 
the sites of the towns in the interior, by the aid of the Roman 
Itineraries, as well as the evidence of existing names ; while 
his periplus of the coast is so complete, and in general so 
accurate, as to leave little difficulty in determining the 
principal points which he intends to designate. 

A remarkable instance of the accuracy of his information 
is afforded by the clear distinction which he makes between 
the two headlands that may be considered as forming the 
south-western extremity of Britain— the Land’s End and the 
Lizard. Both of these are distinctly specified — each of them 
for some unknown reason by two separate names and he even 


^ He places the Nt^nov ^Kpop (the 
south-western extremity of the island) 
in lat. 57° 45', while the north coast of 
Wales did not, according to his calcu- 
lation, surpass 57°. The North Cape 
of Ireland {BSpeiov ^Kpov) he placed in 
lat. 61°; but assigned to its north- 


eastern headland (Po06ydiop HKpov) the 
higher latitude of 61° 30' ; thus carrying 
it more than six degrees to the north of 
its true position. 

® Thus he calls (ii. 3, § 3) the Land’s 
End Antivestseum and Bolerium (’Ai/Ti- 
oviffratov &Kpov rh Kal Bo\4ptop)f and the 
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places them ■ in just about tbeir ■ relatwe position to one 
another, though considerably exaggerating the distance be- 
tween them. It is to be observed also that he places the Pro- 
montory of Ocrinum, the southernmost of the two, a degree and 
three-quarters of latitude (874 Gr. miles) to the north of the 
opposite extremity of Gaul, which gives a very fair approxima- 
tion to the width of the British Channel in this part. All 
these circumstances point to his possessing accurate informa- 
tion concerning this portion of Britain, from its continued 
intercourse with the opposite coasts of Gaul. But he makes 
no mention in connexion with it of the islands of the Oassi- 
terides, which he supposed, in accordance with the received 
tradition both of Greek and Eoman geographers, to be 
situated off the coast of Spain,® so that he actually places 
them within a short distance of the Nerian Promontory (Cape 
Finisterre). 

As we proceed northward, we find, as might reasonably be 
expected, Ptolemy’s information becoming much less accurate, 
and it is more difficult to determine the several headlands and 
estuaries named by him : a difficulty greatly enhanced by the 
very indented and irregular character of the Scottish coasts, 
as well as by the strange error in regard to their position, 
which utterly distorts this portion of his map. For while he 
had a tolerably accurate notion of the general configuration of 
the coasts of England, as far north as the Solway and Tyne, 
and correctly placed the Promontory of Novantum (the head- 
land of Galloway) opposite to the north-eastern point of 
Ireland, he unfortunately conceived the general extension of 
the island beyond this to have its direction from west to east, 
instead of from south to north, so that he actually placed the 
northern extremity of Scotland (opposite to the Orkneys), 
farther to the south than the Promontory of Galloway,^ which 


Lizard the Damnonram or Ocrintim 

(^AaiMfoviov rh Kal "'OKpivoy In 

the last case the alternative name is 
evidently merely that of the adjoining 
people applied to the headland. 


« ii. 6, § 76. 

^ That the Novantum of Ptolemy 
(ii. 3, § 1) is to be identified with the 
Mull of Galloway admits of no reason- 
able donht, both from its proximity to 
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he conceived to be the most northern point of the whole island. 
The origin of this strange mistake is very difficult to imagine : 
it is all the more nnaccountable, because the general con- 
figuration of Scotland, if we suppose it twisted round on his 
map to about its true direction, would not differ very widely 
from the truth, presenting at least a general resemblance in 
many important features.^ It would appear therefore that 
even for this part of the island he had tolerably good informa- 
tion, but that he altogether perverted the results derived from 
it by the erroneous manner in which he laid them down upon 
his map. 

§ 4. This complete misconception of the real form of the 
northern parts of Britain involved him of necessity in the most 
hopeless confusion in regard to the islands that surrounded its 
shores. He was indeed well aware, as Pliny had been before 
him, of the existence of a numerous group of islands, to which 
he gave the name of Ebudae — answering to the Hsebudes of 
Pliny, and to the modern Hebrides:^ but he was erroneously 
led to connect them with Ireland instead of Scotland, and 
placed them in a cluster only about a degree to the north of 
the former island. The Orcades (Orkneys) also were well 
known to the Eomans ever since the time of Agricola; and 
their accounts no doubt concurred in placing them considerably 
to the north of the farthest extremity of the mainland. But 
Ptolemy, having carried this extremity to the east instead of 
to the north, could not place the islands in the same direction, 
and hence, though he gave the name of Orcas to the remotest 


Ireland and from the distinct mention 
of its connection with a peninsula (No- 
ovavrcav koX &Kpop). 

® So much, indeed, is this the ease 
that General Roy has actually sug- 
gested that Ptolemy really possessed a 
correct map of the island, but that the 
part of it containing North Britain had 
been accidentally torn oif, and replaced 
in a wrong position, so as to extend 
the island towards the east, instead of 
the nortii (Roy’s Military Antiquities^ 


p. 116). See Note D, p. 640. 

^ It is singular that this appellation, 
so familiar in modern geography, 
should be derived originally from a 
false reading of Pliny, as that of the 
Grampians is from one in Tacitus. 
But the authority of Ptolemy, in whom 
the form is "'E^ovdai, is decisive in 
favour of the reading Hfebudes or 
Hebudes in Pliny (iv. IG, § 103), in 
preference to that of Hebrides, which 
is found in the earlier editions. 


THE BRITISH ISLANDS ACCORDIJr& TO PTOLEMY 



t: Jolui Murrey. 
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point of the mainland, he was compelled to separate the islands 
of the same name from that headland, and carry them con- 
siderably farther to the west, into a position with regard to the 
mainland wholly different from that which they really occupy.^ 
Having thus determined the position of the Orcades (the 
centre of which group he places in lat. 61° 40') he proceeds to 
notice Thnle, which he describes as a single island of large 
size, extending not less than 55 G. miles from south to north. 
Notwithstanding this description there can be no doubt that 
he meant to designate by that name the group of the Shetlands, 
which, as we have seen, had been already discovered by the 
Romans under Agricola.^ 

§ 5, Of countries so well known as Gaul and Spain, which 
had now been so long subject to the Roman dominion, 
Ptolemy could hardly be expected to add much to the 
information already possessed by his predecessors. The sta- 
tistical surveys undoubtedly instituted by the Romans in 
all those countries that were subject to the complete pro- 
vincial organization could not fail to furnish valuable and 
trustworthy materials to the geographer, in so far as the 
names of tribes, cities, and towns were concerned, and even in 
a rough way their relative positions. But when Ptolemy came 
to apply these materials as geographical data for the construc- 
tion of a map, it is strange to see how imperfect and how erro- 
neous were in many cases the notions that he had formed of 
the geographical relations and positions of places whose names 


According to Ptolemy they were five 
in number, two bearing the name of 
Ebuda, and the others those of Bicina, 
Malens, and Epidium; but from his 
erroneous idea of their position, it 
would be idle to attempt to identify 
them with any of the numerous islands 
that gird the west coast of Scotland, of 
the number and extent of which 
Ptolemy had evidently no idea. 

1 PtoL ii. 3, § 31. 

2 In fact the Mainland of the Shet- 
lands is so much the most important 


island of the group, that it lends itself 
to the supposition of its representing 
Thule, in a manner that would not at 
all apply either to the Orkneys or 
Faroes. Ptolemy places its southern 
extremity in 62° 40' N. latitnde, or 
just a degree to the north of the Or- 
cades, which is a very fair approxi- 
mation to the truth. Here, as in so 
many other cases, we recognize the 
accuracy of his information in details, 
however perverted may be his general 
results. 
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were familiar to all. In regard to Spain, indeed, his chief 
error was in the delineation of its western coast, and the undue 
extension which he gave (in common with most earlier writers) 
to its south-western extremity, the Sacred Promontory, which 
he represents as projecting three degrees farther west than the 
mouth of the Tagus, while he ignored almost entirely the hold 
projection of the Lusitanian coast, ending in the celebrated 
headland known as the Eock of Lisbon. The Promontory of 
Nerium in Galicia (Cape Pinisterre) he placed in like manner 
2| degrees to the east of the Sacred Promontory, while it is 
really situated about a quarter of a degree to the west of it : 
and at the opposite extremity of the north coast he represented 
the Pyrenees as ending in a bold projecting headland (called 
CEasso), constituting two deep gulfs, one on each side of it : 
for all which there is no counterpart in reality.® 

With the western coasts of Gaul his acquaintance was equally 
imperfect. While he represents the line of coast from the 
mouth of the Atur (Adour) to that of the Loire as indented by 
deep bays, with corresponding projections of the coast-line far 
exceeding anything to be found in reality, he had a very im- 
perfect notion of the great projecting headland or peninsula of 
Bretagne towards the west,^ while he takes no notice at all 
of the similar projection of the coast of the Ootentin in Nor- 
mandy to the north, which constitutes the most marked feature 
in the British Channel. His conceptions of the physical 
geography of the interior were still more erroneous. His mode 
of fixing his positions solely with reference to their assumed 
latitude and longitude was indeed ill-adapted for designating 
the courses of rivers or the directions of mountain chains ; but 


3 ii6,§§10.12; 7,§1. 

He was, indeed, well aware that 
the country of the Osismii, who inha- 
bited the western portion of Bretagne, 
extended considerably to the west, and 
that the headland forming its extremity 
in that direction, to which he gives the 
name of Gobieum, was the westernmost 
point of Gaul ; but he is far from giving 


it its full extension, and as he only 
mentions one headland, it is impossible 
to decide to which of the two that form 
the extremity of the department of 
Binisterre, the name should be assigned 
in preference. Nor does he notice the 
island of Ushaut, any more than those 
of Guernsey and Jersey, 
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after making full allowance for this difficulty, we shall still 
find his notices of these important geographical features dis- 
figured by some astounding errors. 

§ 6. Of the Ehone, indeed, he gives a tolerably correct 
account, placing its sources in the Alps, from whence it flowed 
through the lake Lemannus to Lugdunum (Lyons) and thence 
turning abruptly to the south continued to hold that direction 
till it entered the Mediterranean, But while he also correctly 
adds that the Arar (Saone) and Dubis (Doubs) unite their 
combined waters with those of the Ehone near Lyons, he 
by a strange mistake describes those streams as having also 
their sources in the Alps, not far from those of the Ehone. 
The Ehine, on the other hand, he regarded as having a nearly 
direct course from south to north, through its whole extent : 
and while he places its sources in Mount Adulas, he entirely 
ignores both its passage through the Lake of Constance and 
the enormous bend by which it encircles more than half of 
Switzerland. Of the tributaries of the Loire and Seine, with 
which the Eomans had been familiar from the days of Caesar, 
he does not mention one; and though he notices the Mosa 
(Meuse) as flowing into the sea by a distinct mouth of its own, 
he makes no mention of the Moselle or any other of the great 
tributaries of the Ehine. It is hardly worth w^hile to notice 
other errors of detail ; but when we find him placing Paris 
(Lutetia, or, as he writes the name, Lucoticia), on the same 
parallel with the mouth of the Loire, 3° of latitude south 
of that of the Seine, and less than the same distance north 
of Lyons ; the sources of the Loire of longitude west of 
Lyons, and within 80 Gr, miles of those of the Garonne ; it is 
evident at once how much was still wanting to anything like a 
true geographical conception of a country in other respects so 
well known as Gaul, 

§ 7. If this was the case with respect to Gaul and Spain, it 
w^as necessarily still more so with regard to Germany. Not 
only had this great country never been reduced under the 
dominion of Eome, but the Eoman arms had never penetrated 
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in later times even as far into the interior as they had been 
already carried during the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius. 
No additional sources of information had been opened out in 
this quarter since the time of Pliny and Tacitus, and while 
Ptolemy’s knowledge of the tribes and nations of the interior 
in general shows no advance upon that of his predecessors, his 
attempt to represent such information as he possessed in a 
strictly geographical form only serves to show more clearly its 
extremely vague and indefinite character. In this case indeed 
the difficulties of his task were increased, not only by the 
absence of roads and itineraries, but the want of fixed places 
of abode and permanent towns, and the fluctuations to which 
the limits of the different tribes were continually subject. 
Many of the most important names of nations that appear in 
Tacitus are not found in Ptolemy : ^ and in other cases it is 
uncertain whether the new names that appear for the first time 
in the latter author represent a corresponding change in the 
population, or are merely new appellations for the same tribes. 
Germany, or Great Germany, as he calls it, to distingtush it 
from the Eoman provinces on the left bank of the Rhine, was 
bounded on the west by the Rhine, on the east by the Vistula, 
and on the north by the German Ocean, the coast of which he 
describes in some detail, giving the names of the three well- 
known rivers, the Amisius (Ems), the Visurgis (Weser), and 
the Albis (Elbe), to the west of the Oimbrian Chersonesus, 
while beyond that peninsula to the east he places in succession 
three other rivers to which he gives the names of Ohalusus, 
Suebeso, and Viadus or Viadrus : of which the last may 
perhaps be the Oder, but the other two cannot be identified/ 
In respect to the Oimbrian Chersonese itself he was much 


® Among these are the Ingavones, 
Hermiones, &o. On the other hand 
the name of the Saxones, which was 
destined to play so important a part in 
later times, appears for the first time 
in Ptolemy (ii. 11, § 11), who represents 
them as occupying the southern part 
of the Oimbrian Chersonese, the modern 


Holstein. They were apparently but 
an insignifi^nt tribe, «'ind had probably 
been comprised by earlier writers under 
the general name of Cimbri. 

® ii. 11, § 4. Xone of the three names 
is found in Pliny, or in any other author, 
except Marcian of Heraclea, who obvi- 
ously copies Ptolemy. 
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better informed tban preceding writers, and fully appreciates 
the importance of this great geographical feature of the 
Northern Ocean, giving particulars of its dimensions and 
extent which do not differ very widely from the trnth.^ It is 
strange, that while in this instance he appears to have had 
access to better information, his knowledge of the supposed 
islands in the Baltic was still more imperfect than that of 
Pliny, or else he discarded as mere exaggerations the rttmonrs 
of their vast extent; and while he mentions the name of 
Scandia, he reduces it to a mere island of ordinary dimensions,® 
which he describes as situated opposite to the mouth of the 
Vistula. 

Of the interior of the country he had, as might be expected, 
very little knowledge. He was indeed acquainted (or supposed 
himself to be so) with the sources of the great rivers — the 
Weser, the Elbe, and the Vistula, and had heard the names of 
several ranges of mountains in which they were said to take 
their rise. Thus he enumerates the mountain-range of Abnoba, 
which he supposed to run parallel with the Ehine from about 
latitude 49° to 52°: the Melibocus, in which were the sources 
of the Weser, extending from west to east through more 
than 4° of longitude: the Sudeti in which the Elbe took its 
rise, nearly parallel with the preceding, but about 2^° farther 
south: and the Asciburgius, containing the sources of the 
Vistula, which extended in a S.E. direction from lat. 64*^ 
to 52° 30'. On the eastern frontier of Germany, and forming 
the limit of that country from the sources of the Vistula to 
the Danube, was a range to which he gives the name of the 
Sarmatian Mountains. 


^ He gives to tlie pemnstila (from 
the mouth of the Elbe to its northern 
point) a length of about 6 degrees (300 
G. miles), which somewhat exceeds the 
truth : but as he supposed its general 
direction to be just about K.E., instead 
of nearly due N., he does not carry it 
more than three degrees of latitude to 
the north of the Elbe, thus placing it 
in latitude 59° 30', nearly opposite to his 
assumed position lor the north point of 


Britain. 

« He assigns to it a length of only 
three degrees of longitude (about 90 
G. miles), and a breadth of about half. 
Yet by a strange inconsistency he de- 
scribes it as inhabited by not less than 
six different tribes (ii. 11, § 35). None 
of these names are otherwise known ; 
while he has no mention of that of the 
Suiones, which, as we have seen, was 
already known to Tacitus. 
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This last clearly represents the western portion of the Car- 
pathians : but the identification of the rest of these mountain- 
chains is almost entirely arbitrary. The mountain systems of 
Germany are indeed so complicated and so little marked by 
natural dmsions into distinct ranges and groups that it would 
require a skilled geographer to arrange them into any intel- 
ligible order; and Ptolemy’s information was wholly inade- 
quate for the purpose, even if he had possessed that general 
insight into physical geography, of which he was in reality in 
great measTire destitute. It is remarkable that the Hercynian 
forest, which figures in the writings of earlier authors — espe- 
cially of Latin writers ^ — as one of the leading features in the 
geography of Germany, shrinks in the map of Ptolemy to a 
mere local appellation of comparatively small extent/ 

§ 8. East of the Vistula lay the vast region of plains, 
stretching across from the Baltic to the Euxine and the mouth 
of the Tanais, to which Ptolemy gives the general name of 
European Sarmatia. This country had originally been known 
to the Greeks only by the traders who penetrated into the 
interior, or ascended the course of the great rivers that flowed 
from thence — ^the Tyras, the Hypanis, and the Borysthenes. 
But new sources of information had recently been opened out 
by the progress of the Eoman arms on the side of Pannonia 
and Dacia: and after the reduction of Dacia into a Eoman 
province by Trajan, the adjoining districts of Sarmatia must 
have come to be known by frequent intercourse, whether for 
purposes of commerce or war. It was in this manner that 
Ptolemy had doubtlessly derived Ms knowledge of the Car- 
pathian Mountains (Mons Carpatis); the name of which is 
found for the first time in his work. He appears to have had 
a tolerably distinct idea of their position between Dacia and 
Sarmatia, and containing the sources of the Tibiscus and 
Tyras.^ Some vague reports even of the countries on the 
shores of the Baltic, or the Northern Ocean as it was supposed 


® See the passages already cited from * ii. 11, § 7. ^ *OpKvpm 

Caesar, Tacitus, and Hiny. ® iii. 5, § 6 ; 8, § 1. 
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to be, bad in this manner reached the ears of Greek or Eoman 
writers, and Ptolemy gives us the names of four rivers as 
flowing into this ocean, east of the Vistula.^ He conceived the 
coast as continuing to hold a direction at first from west to 
east, but gradually trending away to the north till it reached 
the parallel of. Thule, in 63° of latitude. This was the limit 
of his supposed knowledge towards the north : beyond it, he 
believed the land still to extend indefinitely, but nothing was 
known concerning it^ To the great bay thus formed by the 
Northern Ocean east of the Vistula he gives the name of the 
Venedic Gulf, from the people called Venedi, who inhabited its 
shores, and whom he describes as one of the great nations of 
Sarmatia. The others which he ranks in the same class (ex-- 
elusive of numerous petty tribes) are the Peiicini and Bastarnm 
on the borders of Dacia, the lazyges and Eoxolani on the 
shores of the Palus Mseotis, and in the interior (i.e. to the 
north of these) the Hamaxobii, and the Alauni who were a 
Scythian race. These last are evidently the same with the 
Alani, who were already well known among the warlike nations 
with which the Eomans were engaged in hostilities;® another 
branch of them is mentioned by Ptolemy himself among the 
Scythian tribes of Asia. 

§ 9. But while Ptolemy’s acquaintance with the nations that 
inhabited the tract to which he gives the name of European 
Sarmatia appears to have been tolerably precise and accurate, 
it is strange to find him falling into confusion with regard to 
the great rivers that flow into the Eiixine — so well known to, 
and so accurate,iy described by . Herodotus, and actually placing 
the mouth of the Hypanis to. the eastward of that of the Bory- 
stheims.. But a much stranger error is that which he commits 
with regard to the Palus Mseotis, to which he not only assigns 


^ ill. 5, § 2. None of Ihese .Bames 
can be identified with even the smallest 
show of plausibility. 

Miib, §1. 

* The Alani had invaded the Boman 
l^mpire under Hadrian ; and one of the 


minor works of Arrian is a military 
treatise containing the plan of a cam- 
pai|pi to be carried on against tlican 
(’'Ewrofts ‘’Aaos^wf). These, how- 
ever, were the Asiatic Alani 
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a direetioE from sontli to north, but gives it such an enormously 
exaggerated extent, as to carry up its northern extremity, 
together with the mouth of the Tanais, nearly to 55° of lati- 
tude, or within little more than a degree of the parallel of the 
Baltic Sea,® just about the latitude in reality of the murees of 
that river. The effect of such an erroneous conception was of 
course to distort his whole map of this portion of Europe : the 
Palus Mmotis — thus extended through more than six degrees 
of latitude — became in great part the boundary between Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Sarmatia, while the Tanais, which had gene- 
rally been regarded as the limit between the two, was carried 
up to far northern regions, into which no Greek had ever 
really penetrated. At the same time he adhered to the old 
tradition which placed the sources of the Tanais in the Ehi- 
psean mountains, to which he assigned a position about midway 
between the Palus Masotis and the Baltic, while he transferred 
the name of Hyperborean Mountains to a wholly different 
chain in the far north, at the extreme limit of the known land. 


Here he placed the sources of the Eha or Volga, a river of 
which he was the first ancient geographer that had any definite 
knowledge.^ It is curious to see how, in this part of his work, 
he was struggling to combine the old traditional notions of the 
Greeks with Ms more recent and accurate information, while 
he was throwing the whole subject into confusion by his erro- 
neous ideas of the geography of the lands in question. 

§10. The entirely false idea which Ptolemy had thus 
formed of the Palus Mseotis and the surrounding countries, is 
the more extraordinary as we find Mm possessing more accu- 
rate notions concerning the neighbouring Caspian than any 


® We have already seen that Ptolemy 
placed Byzantium considerably too far 
to the north (in lat. 43® 5'}, and tins 
error had the necessary effect of carry- 
ing up the whole of the Euxine beyond 
its true latitude. But in other respects 
Ptolemy was well acquainted with that 
sea. He assies to it a width of SJ 
degrees of latitude — a very close ap- 
proximation to the truth— -so that he 


places ihe mouth of the Borysthenes in 
48° 30 —and the northern outlet of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus in the same lati- 
tude. Thus far, therefore, his map is 
approximately correct ; and his error is 
almost entirely due to the inordinate 
size which he attributes to the Palus 
Mseotis itself. 

^ V. 9, §§ 12, 13. 
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preceding geographer, and- returning to the correct view enter- 
tained by Herodotus, but which had been rejected by all Greek 
geographers from the time of Alexander, that' it was an inland 
sea, surrounded on all sides' by land, and having no communi- 
cation with the external ocean.® He was aware also (as has 
been just mentioned) of its receiving the waters of a great 
river from the north, to which he gave the name' of Rha (the 
Volga), and concerning which he seems to have had tolerable 
information, as he describes it as forming a .great bend in about 
the middle .of its course, which brought it within a short dis- 
tance of a corresponding bend of the Tanais.® But it is not 
likely that he had' any real know.ledge of its, sources., and the 
Hyperborean Mountains were doubtless a mere fiction, in 
accordance with the theoretical .'notion that all great rivers 
took their rise either in a mountain-chain or a lake. 

§ 11. It is unnecessary to dwell in detail upon the character 
of the geographical knowledge possessed by Ptolemy of the 
countries immediately bordering on the Mediterranean, Here 
he naturally possessed abundant materials, in the form of 
maritime itineraries or Peripli of the coasts, with land itinera- 
ries to connect these with the towns a.nd principal poi,Ets of 
the^ interior. But 'unfortunately, as we have already, seen, 
t.liere was an almost total want of astronomical observations .to 
correct these: and even in the few cases in which such 
obse'rvatioiis had been really, made, they were in several 
insta.nces so erroneous as to distort, instead of correcting, the 


® *H St *TpKayia Kcd Katficla iaA,a«r<r<* 
n^dyroSeu meh yijs: 

p^cTip Kara rh avriKeipi^tfOP 'Kopa'KXfftrims^ 

vli 5, § 4. Ho was, howe¥er, ia error 
in regard io its form, supposing its 
greatest lengtli to be from west to east, 
while lie underrated its magnitude, 
almost as much as ho overrated that of 
the Pains Mseofeia, 

® V. 9, § 13. The Don and tije Volga 
in fact approach within about 30 miles 
of one another, in lat. 49^, about 250 
miles from their nioutlis ; but from that 
point they diverge, the one to tl.e B.W. 


to the Seji of Azov, and the other to 
the S-E. to fall into the Caspian. 

I may take this <>p|»ortunity of ex- 
pressing my entire 'distelkif of the 
theory put forwan! by Major W(x»d 
{T}m Shores o/ Lake Aral, Svo. Lond, 
1S7C;, and related by Dr. Carpenter 
in tlio article on the Caspiak Sea in 
the Mnci^ehpmlm Brilamicat Otli edit 
vol. iv. p. 179, that the Volga in early 
times fell into the Don, and thus dis- 
charged ^its waters into the Psdus 
.M«x)tis, insteiid of the Caspian: and 
..afterwards changed its course and 
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notions otlierwise entertained.^ The consequence is that, even 
for countries so well known as Greece and Italy, Ptolemy’s 
geographical positions differ widely from the truth, and the 
maps founded upon them were calculated grossly to mislead 
all those geographers who for many centuries afterwards con- 
tinued blindly to follow their guidance. 

A glance at the map will show better than any description 
the nature and extent of the distortions arising from these 
errors. But it may be worth while just to point out a few of 
the most important. With regard to Italy, for instance, the 
position of Eome, as we haye seen, was correctly determined 
in latitude ; and that of Massilia, which was also known, would 
give an approximation to that of the nearest adjoining points 
of Italy.^ But the longitudes, as we have seen, wme greatly 
in excess, and the only means of combining the two was by 
giving to Italy an undue extension towards the east, or fulling 
out the figure of the peninsula on the map, so as to give it a 
general direction but little to the southward of east, through 
more than 13 degrees of longitude, and then bringing it down 
by a sudden bend to the south, so as to correspond with the 
position assigned on independent grounds to the Sicilian 
Strait.^ Thus the promontory of Leucopetra — the southern- 
most point of the peninsula — was brought on the same 
meridian with the mouth of the Aternus in the Adriatic, 


flowed into the Caspian. Sucli an hy- 
pothesis appears to me extremely im- 
probable on physical grounds, and 
there is certainly no vestige of ancient 
authority in its favour. 

' The erroueous positions assigned 
even to such important and well-known 
cities as Carthage and Byzantium have 
been already pointed out; and the 
effect of the former of these errors nppn 
the supposed position of Sai'dinia and 
Corsica. (See above, p. 561.) 

® At the same time he was wholly 
unaware how far the northern coast of 
the Mediterranean was indented by 
the deep Gulf of Genoa, so that he 
actually places Genoa itself more than 
half a degree to the south of Massilia, 


instead of more than a degree to the 
north of it. 

® The influence of this error may be 
traced even in modern maps down to 
the last century. The Analyse Geo- 
grapMque de Vltalie by D’AnvUle 
(published in 1744) was the first work 
in which the geography of Italy was 
established on a sound scientific basis. 
In the maps published by M, Sanson in 
the 17th century Nice was placed more 
than two degrees and a half west of its 
true position,’ while Venice and Eavenna 
were more than IJ degree too fir west, 
though Borne, which is very nearly in 
the same longitude with Venice, was 
correctly fixed. 
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wMle Naples was placed nearly 3^ degrees to tlie east of 
^ Eomej and only 2^ degrees west of the lapygian Promontory ^ 

from which it really differs by more than 4 degrees of 
longitude. 

The form and position of the Adriatic, which was known to 
be parallel and in a certain sense co-extensive with the penin- 
sixla of Italy, wns necessarily shifted so as to correspond with 
the position erroneously ascribed to the latter;^ and as there 
I were no fixed points, independently determined, on the other 

side of the Adriatic, to correct this, the effect was to derange 
I the whole geography of the adjoining countries. But in these 

wild and comparatively little known regions, the fact would 
not be readily detected : and the result was merely to give an 
undue extent to the broad tract which intervenes betw’een the 
Adriatic and the Euxine. 

§ 12. Ptolemy’s map of Greece, though still strangely de- 
fective according to modern ideas, undoubtedly presents a 
very considerable advance upon those of his predecessors. He 
had indeed a very erroneous idea of the orientation of northern 
J Greece, which he still conceived to lie in the same general 

direction — nearly from W.N.W. to E.S.E. — from the Acroce- 
raunian Promontory in Epirus to Cape Sunium in Attica.^ 
But this error was due in great measure to that undue extension 
of his longitudes, which had produced a similar effect in the 
case of Italy, for, while he assigns with tolerable correctness 
the interval oi latitude between the two headlands at the 
< extreme points of his supposed line, he places them at not less 

than 9 J degrees of longitude apart, the real distance being 

^ Tlnis tlio liead of the Adriatic is : Greece, Ptolemy was influenced in a 
carried so far to the westward, that the ; gr(?at degree hy the state^nnnit of the 
mouth of the Po, which is in reality i eminent astronomer, Eudoxus of Cnidus, 
almost exactly on tlie s<amc meridian which liad been adopted hy Stralwi (see 
with Rome, i s pin eed nearly two degrees Chapter XXI. p, 2(59), an d was d oubtl ess 
to the west of it ; and a similar displace- received as a fixed xmnciple by Greek 
ment afleets tlie whole coast of Venetia, geographers, that the, south coast of 
Altinum, at its north-western : angle, . Northern Greece did not depart very 
being removed still farther to the west, widely from a straight iin<^ dniwn from 

® There is no <loubt that in thus ! the Acroeeraunian promontory to Capo 
arranging tlie localities of northern I Sunium (Strabo, ix. 1, § 1, | 5 , 300). 
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less than 5 degrees! On the other hand he correctly placed 
Cape Snninra considerably to the north of Cape Malea,® and 
had altogether a mnch more accurate general idea of the form 
and position of the Peloponnese, which, as we have seen, had 
been strangely misconceived by Eratosthenes and Strabo. 

§ 13. Eetnrning again to the northern regions of the known 
world, we find that Ptolemy nndoubtedly possessed informa- 
tion concerning the north of Asia considerably more extensive 
than had been accessible to earlier geographers : bnt for the 
most part in so vagne a form as to be of little real value. 
The vast tract which had been comprised by previons writers 
under the name of Scythia, he considered as divided into two 
portions by a mountain range, striking off at right angles from 
the great backbone of Asia, that separated tbe plains of 
Scythia on the north from Ariana and India on the south : the 
existence of which as a continuous mountain-chain traver- 
sing the whole continent from one end to the other he assumed, 
like Eratosthenes and Strabo, as a fundamental fact in the 
geography of Asia. It was to this transverse ridge, running 
from south to north, that he applied the name of Imaus,^ 
which had been known to former geographers only as one of 
the manifold appellations of the central chain itself.^ It had 


® Strabo, as we have seen (Chapter 
XXI. p. 269), contented himself with 
stating that Sunium was not much 
farther to the north than Cape Malea 

(oh voKh ^rroy fi€crr]/x^ptv<&r€pov tiv ranf 
MoAewj/. ii. 1, § 40). Ptolemy places it 
in 36® 45^ Cape Malea in 35®, and Cape 
Tsenarus, which he correctly reckoned 
the most southerly point of the Polo- 
ponnesc, in 34® 35^ 

This he states on more than one 
occasion distinctly. Thus in vi. 14, § 1 
he describes Scythia within the Imaus 
as bounded on the east by the Imaus 
Mountains, which run up to the north 
nearly along a meridian line (avh 5^ 
avaroK^v T(p vphs ras ^picrovs ayt6prt 
opei m'ra fi€(r7}jj.0piyr}v vus ypaju- 
See also vi. 13, § 1 ; 14, § 8). I 
am at a loss to understand how Colonel 
Yule can dispute the fact that Ptolemy 


described Uie Imaus as a meiidianal 
range.*’ (See Proceedings of Geogr. 
iSbc. for 1877, p. 136.) 

® The name is dMnetly mentioned 
by Strabo (xi. p. 51 1 ; xv. p. 680) among 
the different appellations which were 
given hij the natives to the great chain 
forming the continuation of the Taurus 
to the eastern sea ; and he considercHl 
it as. being specially applied to the 
extreme eastern portion of tlie range, 
where it ended in the ocean. Pliny 
also applied it in the same sense (vi. 17, 
§ 60). Its arbitrary transference by 
Ptolemy to tbe range of the Bolor or 
Pamir, in a distant part of Asia, is a 
striking instance of the manner in which 
ancient geognxplwjrs felt themselves at 
liberty to deal with such appellations. 
Ptolemy gives the name of Emodus to 
the easternmost part of the great range. 
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become known at tMs time from its being traversed by the 
important route of commercial intercourse with Sera, to which 
we have already adverted; and it was doubtless owing to the 
vague accounts thus transmitted of the vast extent of the 
regions to the east of this limit— tracts similar in character 
to those of Scythia previously known, and inhabited in like 
manner only by nomad tribes — that Ptolemy was led to 
establish the distinction between Scythia within the Imaus, 
and Scythia beyond the Imaus, which long continued to be 
recognized in all geographical treatises. The distinction is 
indeed one founded in fact, the range of the Bolor, or Pamir, 
which has a general direction from south to north, forming so 
important a natural barrier, that it has for many ceiitiiries 
constituted the limit between Chinese Tartary and Turkestan.^ 
§ 14. But while Ptolemy had in this instance introduced 
one really valuable addition to the geography of Central Asia, 
it must be admitted that his kiiowdedge of the regions on either 
side of the Imaus was of the vaguest possible character. 
Eastward of the Eha (Volga), \vhich he regarded as the limit 
betwT^en Asiatic Sarmatia^ and Scythia, and north of the lax- 
artes — wliich he describes like all previous writers as tailing 
into the Caspian^ — he had properly speaking no geographical 
knowledge whatever. Nothing had reached him beyond the 


and onh' applies that, of Imaus to tlie 
portion immediately adjoining tlie arm 
that strikes off to the north (vi. 13, § 1). 

It is only quite in modern days 
that this important range has been 
Ihoronghly ex})iored am! described, A 
t’nll account of it will l;)e found in Colonel 
'i'ni(^’s Essay, pretixed to the second 
edition of Wood' a Journey to the Sources 
of tht> Ojriis (London, IS72). See also 
an intiTCating di&eussiun the sub- 
ject in the Froeeedintjs of the Geogr* 
'Sae, for 1S77, pp. 13b“i40. 

^ rtohnny gives the name of Asiatic 
Sarmutia—a "geographical term un- 
known to e arlier writers and probably 
invented by liim>elf—- to the district 
between the Taiufis ami the Volga. 

vi. 14, § 2. It is remarkable ■ as 


showing the untrustworthy character 
of his information concerning these 
countries, notwithstantling tlie advance 
he liad made upon some points, that 
among the rivers iiowing into the 
Caspian })etween the laxarfes and the 
Oxns, he places the Folytinietus (tiio 
river of Bogdiana), which had lung 
before Ik-tii correctly described by Aris- 
tobuhis and Strabo as being h^st in th<} 
sands (Strabo, xi. p. 418)," and could 
never by any possibility liave entered 
tlie Caspian. But the stalunent of 
Ptok my concerning the laxartes de- 
rives greater int<*rest from his being the 
lirst author who mentions the (^xiana 
Fulus, which scive.rul nio<lcrn writers 
have sought to identify with the Sea of 
Aral. See Note E, p. 041. 
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names of tribes, reported at second band, and frequently de- 
rived from different authorities, who would apply, as is almost 
always the case in similar circumstances, different appellations 
to the same tribe, or extend the same name to one or more of 
the wandering hordes who were thinly dispersed over this vast 
extent of territory. 

Among the names thus accumulated — a compilation that is 
probably as worthless as that of Pliny, notwithstanding its 
greater pretensions to geographical accuracy — we find some 
that undoubtedly represent populations really existing in 
Ptolemy’s time, such as the Alani, the Aorsi, &c,, associated 
with others that were merely poetical or traditional, such as 
the Abii, Galactophagi, and Hippophagi; while the Issedones, 
who were placed by Herodotus immediately east of the Tanais, 
are strangely transferred by Ptolemy to the far east, on the very 
borders of Serica ; and he has even the name of a town^ which 
he calls Issedon Serica, and to which he assigns a position in 
longitude 22 degrees east of Mount Imaus, and not less than 46 
degrees east of Bactra!^ In one essential point, as has been 
already pointed out, Ptolemy’s conception of Scythia diSered 
from that of all preceding geographers, that instead of regard- 
ing it as bounded both on the north and east by the sea, and 
consequently of comparatively limited extent, he considered it 
as extending without limit in both directions, and bounded 
only by ^‘^the unknown land,” or in other words limited only 
by his own knowledge. 

§ 15. But, as we have already seen,, he possessed, in common 
with his immediate predecessor Mariuiis, something like defi- 


® vi. 16, § 7. According to Ms cal- 
culation it was in 162° E. longitude, 
reckoning from the meridian of the 
Fortunate Islands. Of course it would 
he a mere waste of time to attempt to 
guess what was the place to which he 
applied the name. 

It is a strong instance of the utterly 
untrustworthy character of those state- 
ments in the eighth book, which have 


been so often regarded as really based 
upon scientific information, that 
Ptolemy gives in regard to this sup- 
posed city of Isseiion Serica, which, if 
it had any real existence at all, had 
certainly been enormously misplaced, 
the length of the solstitial day and the 
distance in hours of longitude from 
Alexandria, just as if he had deiinite 
and trast worthy observations to roly on. 
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iiite information concerning the country that adjoined Scythia 
on the east, which had long been vaguely known both to the 
Greeks and Eomans under the name of Serica, or Land of the 
Seres. Utterly erroneous as were the conclusions at which he 
had arrived concerning its geographical position, and the longi- 
tude he assigned to its capital city of Sera, there remained 
the important fact of the existence of such a city, as a great 
emporium of trade, from whence silks were brought by cara- 
vans %vhich employed seven months on the journey thither/ 
It must have been from some of these traders that either 
Ptolemy or Marinus had learnt also the names of several other 
cities — he enumerates fifteen in all — as well as of ranges of 
mountains, and the more important fact that the whole 
country was traversed by two great rivers, to which he gives 
the names of QEchardes and Baiitisus/ These he describes as 
having their sources in mountain ranges on the confines of 
Serica and Scythia. It is strange that with this amount of 
information he had not learnt, or did not arrive at the conclu- 
sion, that Serica itself must be bounded on the east by the 
ocean/ But he wus probably misled, as the CTreeks so often 
were, by his own preconceived system, and just as Eratosthenes 
and Strabo had assumed the existence of the ocean in this 
direction, without any real information on the subject, he, on 
the contrary, assumed the existence of oontiiiuous, though um 
known, land, in accordance with the hypothesis which he had 
adopted from Hipparchus. 

§ 16. South of the Seres, and occupying in consequence the 
south-eastern angle of Asia, Ptolemy placed the people to 
whom hci gave the name of Sime. This juxtaposition appears 
to have been adopted, as a theoretical' conclusion, by Marinus; 
and was confirmed in a general way by the traders witli India, 

^ There is no reason to reject the j. ® It seems especially strange that Ills 
statexmait of or ratljcr of liis | iiiformutiou concerning the two great 

informant, us to tlie (ime emplovod by j rivers OCf'hardes and Bantisiis, which 
caravans on this journey, tiiough we he describes as traversing the wiiole 
may safely refuse to admit his Inference laud of Serica, should not have led him 
us to the distance. to the couelusimi that they must have 

^ IToL vi. 16. i their outflow into the sea. 
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from whom Ptolemy, as he expressly tells as, had himself 
derived additional information concerning this part of Asia.*^ 

There is indeed no part of his work where we see evidence 
of greater advance in geographical knowledge, though still in 
so vague and indefinite a form, as renders it very difficult to 
combine and interpret his statements in a satisfactory manner. 

We have already seen what a great advance had been made 
in the knowledge of the countries on the Indian Ocean before 
the time of Marinns of Tyre ; and that that geographer was 
not only aware of the existence of extensive lands beyond the 
month of the Granges and the Gangetic Gulf,® to which the 
great river gave its name, but had obtained such inforination 
concerning them as could he derived from the communications 
of ordinary unscientific traders. This information pointed to 
the existence, beyond the Gangetic Gulf, of a peninsula or pro- 
montory, to which they gave the name of the Golden Chersonese, 
and far beyond that again, in a still easterly direction, of an 
emporium or important place of trade called Cattigara. This 
last is called by Ptolemy the port of the Sinse, and he places 
the capital of the country, which he calls Sinae or Thinse, at 
a comparatively short distance inland. Whether these last 
statements are derived from Marinns or not, we are not in- 
formed, but the question is one of little importance.® It is 
clear at all events that the farthest land in the Eastern Ocean 
to which Greek mariners had yet penetrated was known to 
them as the land of the Sinse, and that it had a metropolis 


i. 17, § 5, 

» The distinct recognition of this 
important feature in t>ie geography of 
Southern Asia is in itself a marked 
step in advance. The author of the 
Feriplus had no clear notion on the 
subject; and though he admits the 
existence of a land called Chryse and 
an island of the same name beyond the 
Ganges towards the east (see Chapter 
XXV. p.475), there is nothing to indi- 
cate his conception of their position 
with regard to India ; or indeed that 
he had any definite idea of their position 


at all. 

® No mention is made of Thinm, in 
the passages where Ptolemy is directly 
discussing the statements of Marinns; 
but we are certainly not entitled to 
infer that it was not mentioned by the 
elder geographer ; the name^ as we have 
seen, was already known to the author 
of the Periplus, and it cannot be 
doubted that it was familiar to Indian 
traders in the days of Marinns. Nor 
oould Ptolemy liave tailed to notice so 
important an omission on the part of 
his predecessor. 
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of the same name, wMcli was reported to have had walls of 
brass, but this, with other marvellous tales concerBing it, was 
expressly discredited by the informants of Ptolemy.^ 

There is certainly no reason to disbelieve altogether the 
information thus furnished, nor to refuse to admit the fact 
of the adventurous voyagers of these days having carried their 
commercial enterprises far beyond the limits which were 
known in the preceding century. But when we come to 
attempt to lay down the geographical data reported by 
Marinus, and made use of by Ptolemy, upon a map, we shall 
find the restilts so utterly at variance with the real configura- 
tion of the coasts and countries in question, that it becomes 
hopeless to identify the localities mentioned, and we are left to 
the merest conjecture in regard even to the most important 
points. 

§ 17. Nor is this difficulty confined only to the newly 
discovered countries beyond the Gangetic Gulf. By a strange 
fatality, while in other respects the amount of information con- 
cerning India itself — using the term in its old sense, to desig- 
nate the land from the Indus to the Ganges — ^had been vastly 
increased in the time of Ptolemy,^ the geographical knowdedge 
of its position and conformation had been so far from keeping 
pace with this improvement, that it had actually deteriorated ; 
and both Marinus and Ptolemy fell into errors in this respect, 
which had the effect of distorting their whole map of Southern 
Asia* ■ 

We have seen that the author of the Periplus correctly con- 
ceived the western coast of India as assuming a general direc- 
tion irom north to south, after passing Barygaza, and he 
supposed it to retain this same direction as far as the southern 
extremity of the peninsula, which was opposite to Taprobane. 
He indeed erred on the _ side of excess, by prolonging the 


^ vii. 4, § 6. After giving ia .Ms,. |' oike &AXo n 
ordinary manner the position of the ] ■ ® Concerning tlie details of Ptolemy’s 
metropolis ’’ Sina^ or Thinm, he adds : map of India, see Note P, p, 642. 
auT€ xoAica ‘ 
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western coast considerably to the south of Cape Comorin, 
which forms its real termination in that direction. Marinas 
on the other hand, while he agreed in regarding Cape Cory, 
which was the point immediately opposite to Ceylon, as the 
southernmost point of the peninsula,^ was led into the far more 
important, and inexplicable, error of ignoring almost entirely 
the great projection of the Indian peninsula to the south, so 
that he actually placed Cape Cory only four degrees of lati- 
tude to the south of Barygaza, and only dj degrees farther 
south than the mouths of the Indus. 

It is very difficult to conceive the origin of so great a 
mistake as this. The great extension of the peninsula to the 
south was a fact which, one would have thought, must have 
forced itself upon the attention of all navigators. Nor can the 
error be explained by supposing this extension to have been 
transferred in a wrong direction, as we frequently find the 
case : for while the interval of latitude between the mouths of 


the Indus and Cape Cory is thus enormously underrated, the 
difference of longitude assigned to the two does not exceed 
15 degrees, while the real difference amounts to not less than 
11 degrees. Allowing therefore for the system of graduation 
adopted by Ptolemy, his estimate of the longitude is only 
about 90 G. miles in excess, while he curtails the extension in 
latitude by 8^ degrees or more than 500 G. miles. 

§ 18. But it is curious to find this enormous error associated 
with another, equally extraordinary, but of an opposite ten- 
dency, in regard to the neighbouring island of Ceylon. We 


® The determination of Gape Cory ( 
(KoSpv ^Kpov\ which assumes so im- i 
portant a place in the geography of ■ 
Marinns and Ptolemy, fortunately : 
admits of no doubt. It was the head- ! 
land that separated the Colchic and i 
Argalic Gulfs (both of which are * 
already mentioned by the author of the i 
Feriplus), and corresponded clearly to ; 
the narrow point that runs out towards 
Ceylon, between the Gulf of Hanaar 
and Talk Bay, and is connected with 
the string of islands and shoals stretch- 


ing almost across the strait As this 
was the nearest point of the main land 
to Ceyloii, it was natural to regard it 
as the most* southerly ; and altiiough 
Ptolemy in his tables assigns it a lati- 
tude of 13° 2U' N, lilt., while he places 
Cape Comaria, undoubtedly the same 
with Cape Comorin, in 13° 30' (vii. 1, 
§§ 9, 11), it is evident from the im- 
portance attached both by him and 
Marinus to Cape Cory, that it was 
regarded as practically the southern 
extremity of India. 
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have seen that from the time -of the earliest notices of the 
island of Taprobane, there was a tendency among Greek 
writers to exaggerate greatly its dimensions and extent^ wMle 
their ideas of its position were extremely vague. Even ' the 
author of the Periplus describes it as extending far to the west, 
almost to : the coast of Azania,^ Ptolemy on the^ contrary had a 
fairly correct notion of its position with reference to the neigh- 
bouring continent, as w^dl as of its general form and outline:® 
but had conceived such an exaggerated estimate of its size, as 
to extend it through 15 degrees of latitude, and 12 degrees of 
longitude.® It was thus brought down more than two degrees 
to the south of the equator, while its northern extremity w-as at 
the same time carried up to 12J- N. lat., nearly three degrees 
north of its true position. Such an astounding misconception 
is the more extraordinary as Ptolemy gives at the same time a 
mass of information concerning the island, which surprises us 
by its copiousness, including not merely a complete of 

its coasts, with the names of the headlands, rivers, and seaport 
towns, but also the names, of many cities and tribes in the 
interior.'^ Such an amount of details proves that he had 
what lie considered good hearsay information and probably, 


^ Periplus^ § 6L See Ciiapter XXY. 
p. 474. 

* TUisi Iras been justly remarked by 
B’Anville ''Atitiquiie Gaitjmphique cU 
rinih>, p. 144), and prnsiciits a strikhig 
ceiitrast with the utterly erroiu/ous form 
given to the peninsula of India. It is 
certain tluit any one, iueking at the 
hgure of Taprobane on the map of 
Ptolemy, witluiut refenmce to neale 
or grad nation, would Ik* struck w’lth its 
general rr-rtemblanci^ to tiic triiih. The 
same obseryatimi is made also by Sir 
Eim‘r.son Tvmmii(iMjhm^ vo|. i p. SOh), 
Ctolon actually oeeupies less than 
4 degrees of latitude in length, and just 
mom than 2 degrees of lougitmle in its 
gn/atest breadth. Its iima is in fact 
somewhai less than that of Imhmd. 
The dimciibions assigned It by Ptolemy 
woukl make it about /our^cr a times as 
largo as ilio reality. tib'Anvilie, i c.j 
^ PtoL vii. 4. Uolonel Yule justly 


observes in the notice accompanying 
Ids map of India: “The number of 
names which Ptolemy gives us on this 
island, including rivers and promon- 
tories, pn anises a facility of identifi- 
{ csition which is not realized. It seems 
I difficult with such landmarks to go very 
j for astray, yet thorougidy satisfactory 
! identiheations are very few.” 

! ** That this infunnation was derived 

j from merchants or traders may Iw in- 
j ferrtjd from the, circumstance liiat lie 
’ mhis also' — a very unusual exception in 
i his work— a noUe.e of the productions 
of the islantl, ineiiuiing rice, Isoncy, 
ginger, beryls and liyaeinths, gold ami 
silver, as well as other metals ; and that 
it was the native place of elephants and 
■ tigom. The absence in this list of ol! 
loeution of cinnamon seems to show 
eouelusively that it was not one of tlm 
articles then exported from the island. 
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if Ms authorities had been preserved to iiSj we should have 
beeu able to discover the origin of his strange misconception 
in respect to the dimensions of the island, which at present 
remains inexplicable ® 

§ 19. But if we find Ptolemy’s geographical conceptions of 
countries comparatively well known, so strangely erroneous, 
we must be prepared to meet with at least equal distortions of 
the regions beyond the Ganges, concerning which he is our 
only ancient authority. His information was indeed derived 
in great part from Marinus, but we learn distinctly that in 
this portion of his work he had made use also of what he con- 
sidered as later and better authorities:^ and it is impossible 
for us in all cases to discriminate between his two sources of 
information. It is clear however that he derived from the 
Tyrian geographer his principal data concerning the Gangetic 
Gulf, and the lands immediately beyond it. These have been 
already cited.^ The most important point to determine would 
be the position of Palura, which was at the western limit of 
the Gangetic Gulf, and from which point navigators bound 
for the Golden Chersonese and Cattigara struck directly 
across the Gulf, in an easterly direction, for a distance of 
13,000 stadia, to a city called Sada, on the opposite side of 
the bay.^ It is probable from this statement that the real 
position of Palura must have been somewhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of Masulipatam, between the months of the Kistnah 
and the Godavery, from whence a due easterly course would 
have brought the navigators across to the coast of Ava.'^ But 


® No notice is fotind in this detailed 
description of the vast lake/^ which, 
according to the hearsay information 
recorded by Pliny, must have formed 
one of the most remarkable features of 
the island (Piin. m N. vi. 22, § 86). 
More accurate knowledge of the in- 
terior must soon have shown that there 
was no room for any lake of considerable 
dimensions. 

' i, 17, § 5. 

* See Chapter XXVII. p. 534. 

® Ptol. i. 13, § 7. Tliis is in any 


case a great exaggeration. The width 
of the Bay of Bengal, from Masxilip'atain 
to the S.W. point of Ava, does not ex- 
ceed 13 degrees of longitude, or about 
750 G. miles. Ptolemy reduces the 
interval to 17f , or 8540 stadia, but lie 
admits that this reduction is altogether 
arbitrary. 

* Some trace of the sjime name as 
that of the modern city is perhaps to be 
found in that of Micsolia, given by 
Ptolemy to the coast ctmntry just lx-*fore 
reaching Palura, in which ho places 
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the positioa assigned it' by Ptolemy (as calculated from the 
statements of Marinns, subject to his oto corrections) is 
actually two degrees to the south of Cape Cory, and 11 degrees 
to the east of it, so as to lie about midway between Ceylon and 
the Malay Peninsula! Such an instance as this is calculated 
not only to destroy all faith in Ptolemy’s determination of 
precise positions in these seas, but to show the utter impossi- 
bility of establishing any parallel between two things so incon- 
gruous, as his geographical conception of the countries in 
question, and the real conformation of the coasts of Asia. 

§ 20. But if we abandon the attempt to explain or reconcile 
his positive geographical data, it will certainly appear that his 
information concerning the countries beyond the Ganges con- 
tained important elements of truth, though disguised in a very 
confused and unintelligible form. Thus we find him placing 
on the east side of the Gangetic Gulf, a region which he terms 
the Land of Silver, — in which was the port of Sada, mentioned 
by Mariniis, as well as that of Temala, evidently answering to 
the Tamala of the same author — beyond that, a people whom 
he terms Besyngeitie, and describes as cannibals; and sonth 
of these again a tract which he terms the Golden Chersonese, 
extending through not less than 8| degrees of latitude, so as 
to reach more than 4 degrees south of the equator. There 
can be little doubt that this is the same with the Chryse or 
Golden Island of the Periplus® — ^indistinct notions of which 
are found even in earlier writers : and there is also every 
reason to regard it as identical with the Malay peninsula, 
which is indeed so slightly connected with the mainland, that 

“ tlie point of departure of navigators 
sailing to Ohryse*’ ‘ rh rwv eh 

ipLvXeSpTmp. viL 1, § 15). 

Ho jaeiitloiis also ii river of the name 
of Mffisoius, which may snp|>osed to 
ropmseot tlie Kistinih; hot all such 
i<it‘iitiflcaiio!w rest uprm very slender 
foimdatious. 

Cohau'i Ytde (p, 23 1 considers 
Dal lira to have Iwm situated consider- 
ably farther iwi1h» a few miles above 


Oanjam (In lat, 19® 27'), where a place 
called Palur is mentioned by Be Barros 
and Linschotert. Here the evidence of 
name secuns strong; and though tlio 
higher one ascends thc^ coast the more 
erroneous do thes estimates given by the 
Peripliis ant! by Ptolemy become, these 
are in any ease greatly exaggerated and 
of little value. 

^ PeHpL § C)3. 
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it might easily have been taken for an island^ and the know- 
ledge of its peninsular character argues comparatively correct 
information.® 

Beyond this again Ptolemy was awRre of the existence of an 
extensive gulf, which he terms only the Grreat Gulf, and which 
may be fairly taken to correspond in a general way widh the 
Gulf of Siam.^ On the ojpposite coast of this he placed the 
land of the Sinm, and the emporium of Cattigara, which was 
the most distant point frequented by Greek merchants in his 
day* But here his geography was completely at fault : and it 
was evidently in order to suit his preconceived theoretical 
conclusions, that instead of making this coast of the Sinm, 
after passing the Great Gulf, trend towards the north, as it 
really does, he carried it directly towards the south, so as to 
place Oattigara not less than SJ degrees south of the equator 
He thus supposed the land of the Sinm to form the eastern 
limit of the Indian Ocean, and he assumed the land, though 
unknown, to be indefinitely prolonged from thence until it 
joined on to the similar extension of the coast of Africa towards 
the east from Cape Prasum.® 

§ 21. It is certain that if the navigators, after quitting the 
Golden Chersonese, crossed a great gulf, the only part of the 


® The mode in which Mariims speaks 
of the Golden Chersonese in the pas- 
sage cited from him directly hy Ptolemy 
would lead to the conclusion that he 
meant to designate by the term some 
definite locality, not an extensive re- 
gion ; but it is very probable that the 
name was thus applied to a particular 
port or emporium, just as that of Arabia 
Felix was to Aden. Ptolemy at all 
events applies the term in a wider and 
more general sense. 

7 vii. 2, § 7. Marinus appears to 
have been ignorant of the existence of 
this great gulf ; as the authority cited 
by him for his view of this part of the 
coast describes it as extending east- 
wards, or facing the south, for a dis- 
tance of 20 days’ voyage from the 
Golden Chersonese (ap. Ptol. i 14, § 1), 
Such an expression is wholly at variance 


with the reality, whatever be taken as 
the point of departure; and Ptolemy 
seems to have had later and better in- 
formation, thougli be unfortunately 
misconceived its meaning, 

® vii. 3, § 3. 

® This he distinctly states (vii. 3, 
§ 6). After describing the land of the 
Sina, and fixing the position of the 
capital, which he states as definitely as 
if it were some well-known city on the 
Mediterranean, he adds : “ Fr<)in Gatti- 
gara towards the west, the Ijoumlary is 
formed by the unknown land surround- 
ing the soii called Prasodes as iar as 
the promontory of Prasiun, frmu which 
begins, as has been described, the 
Batrachian Gulf, connecting the land 
with the promontory of Riiaptum and 
the southern parts of Azania.^’ 
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mamlaiicl tliat they could reach would be the coast of ' Cam- 
bodia or Cochin China, and it is here therefore that we must 
ill all probability look for the Sin^e of Ptolemy. But his 
geographical ideas on the subject were so confused that he 
conceived them as lying to the south of the Golden Chersonese 
instead of to the north of it; notwithstanding that he appears 
to have learnt from his informants in a general way that the 
land of the Siiue lay due south of Serica, and adjoined that 
country on the north: a statement perfectly correct if we sup- 
pose the former to represent the eastern portion of India 
beyond the Ganges, or the modern empire of Amiam.^ 

It cannot be denied that there are great difBculties in sup- 
posing the information obtained by Ptolemy to have really 
extended so for to the east as the countries thus indicated : 
the difficult and circuitous character of the navigation, arising 
from the peculiar conformation of the coasts ; and the absence 
of all notice of so remarkable a geographical feature as the 
Straits of Malacca, or of the vast island of Sumatra on the 
opposite side of tliem — are prima facie objections to the pro- 
posed identifications, which it is difficult to surmount. But 
on tlie otlier hand the general agreement of the statements 
reported by Ptolemy, when divested of the false garb in which 
he has disguised them, is too complete to be easily accounted 
for on any hypothesis but that of a real foundation in authentic 
information. At the same time they were undoubtedly too 
vague and imperfect to admit of anything more than a very 
general identification. The attempts to determine the position 
of the port of Cattigara, or the capital city of Thin®, can only 
rest on the merest conjecture.^ . 


^ III tile lan*l of tho Biim in, 

thin <uiartt*r, 1 uCmit fully the forea of 
the. ar^uiiieiii: urged by Colonel Yule, 
that the name Ih ideiiiical with that of 
Thdii, fn»m which the iiiodern word' 
OliiiKi di'rived. and which explams^ 
tin? wurreiicc of the two foms Thins©' 
and SIna*. But it <iues not appear to 
mii necessary tht'^refore to assume' that 
the land so en I fed was actually a part 


of the modern China. How easily the 
name, might be extended to other 
regions iii tliat part of Asia is snfi- 
C-ielatly shown by the modern appel- 
lation of Cochin China applied to the 
very country in question. 

^ Such are the suggestions of For- 
biger, who would identify it with 
'..■Canton, while Manuerfc, guided by the 
'...utterly untrustworthy numbers in tho 
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§ 22. It is strange also that no indication appears to have 
reached the ears of Ptolemy of the vast archipelago of islands— 
many of them of very large size — which so closely adjoined 
the Malay peninsula to the east. He has indeed the names of 
several islands in these seas, hut none of them of any con- 
siderable size, except one to which he gives the name of 
labadiiis or Sabadius (the reading is uncertain), which he 
represents as two degrees of longitude in length, and describes 
as very fertile and containing abundance of gold, with a capital 
city named Argyre (or the Silver City) at its western ex- 
tremity.® This has been generally identified with Java, but 
the resemblance of name is dubious, and the other statements 
concerning it would certainly apply better to Sumatra.^ It 
appears indeed absolutely incredible that he should have been 
acquainted with the smaller and more distant of these two 
great islands, and have had no information concerning the 
larger one, which is so much closer to the Malay Peninsula. 

We have already seen that he conceived the eastern portion 
of Asia, in which he placed the land of the Sinas, to be con- 
nected by continuous land with the east coast of Africa, so 
that he supposed the Indian Ocean to be surrounded on all 
sides by land. For this strange assumption he had undoubtedly 
no foundation in any erroneous information. It was a mere 
hypothesis, or rather a theoretical assumption, which had been 
already made by Hipparchus, in days when these eastern seas 
were almost entirely unknown, and retained — on what grounds 
we are at a loss to imagine — by Ptolemy, who adapted to it, 
as best he could, the extended information of his own days. 

§ 23. Ptolemy’s account of Arabia is in many respects a 
characteristic instance both of the merits and defects which 
distinguish his work in general. From its proximity to 
Alexandria, and from the greatly increased amount of naviga- 


tables of Ptolemy, places it in the 
island of Borneo ! 

Colonel Yule justly remarks that 
“we see no means of determining 
Kattigara but he seeks to place it in 


the south of Oliina proper; a sug- 
gestion for which I can see no foundation. 
3 vii. 2, § 29. 

^ See Note G, p. 643. 
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tion in the Eed Sea, and around the shores of the Erythraean 
from thence to India, he naturally possessed an amount of 
information concerning the coasts of that great country far 
superior to that of his predecessors: and the ^eri'plus which 
he has given of these coasts is at once copious and accurate. 
Even his idea of its geographical configuration makes a near 
approach to the truth, and shows a marked improvement upon 
that of the Periplus of the Erythraean Sea, little more than 
half a century before. This is especially conspicuous in 
respect to the projecting form of the coast of Oman, a marked 
feature in the geography of Arabia, which had been ignored 
or misunderstood by all previous authorities.® 

But the case is quite otherwise with regard to the interior of 
the country : a region that must have always been, in ancient 
as well as modern times, peculiarly difficult of access to the 
traveller. It is true that the whole peninsula was traversed, 
as early as the time of Eratosthenes, by caravan routes from the 
fertile regions of Yemen and the frankincense-bearing district 
of Hadramaut, to Gerrha on the Persian Gulf, and Petra near the 
head of the Eed Sea,® and there can be no doubt that these 
routes continued to be frequented down to the days of Ptolemy. 
But all such lines of traffic must, from the circumstances of the 
case, have been always limited to certain definite tracks, and 
between these lay broad tracts of country which could never 
have been inhabited by anything but wandering Bedouin 
tribes. Yet we are startled with finding in Ptolemy’s tables, 
not merely long lists of tribes, which may (or may not) be based 
upon something like authentic information concerning the 
names of these fluctuating and wandering populations, but 
still longer lists of the towns or villages of the interior/ to 


* The promontory of Maceta or the 
Mac 80 (Cape Mussendoon) was indeed 
familiar to all geographers from the 
time of Nearchiis, on account of its 
bounding the entrance to the Persian 
Gulf ; but the important headland 
called Has el Hadd, which forms the 
eastern angle of Oman, and of the 


whole Arabian peninsula, is first men- 
tioned by Ptolemy under the name of 
Oorodamum (vi. 7, § 11). 

« See Chapter XVI. p. 647. 

^ Thus he gives (in vi. 7, §§ 27-42) 
a list of not less than 114 “cities'’ or 
villages in Arabia Felix, as well as one 
of twenty-six others in Arabia Deserta 
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eacli of wMdi lie assigns a definite locality and a fixed astro- 
nomical position. Yet it is certain that no such fixed settle- 
ments ever existed in a large part of the territories to which 
they are assigned. If this enumeration of names is really 
based upon any definite foundation at all, the localities so 
designated could have been merely wells which formed halting 
places for the Bedouins, or fertile spots in the Wadies, where 
they pitched their tents and pastured their flocks. But any 
accurate determination of such localities was obviously out of 
the question, and it is a natural surmise that they were merely 
entered at random on the map with the view of filling up 
vacant spaces. At all events it may safely be asserted that 
they correspond to nothing in reality : and that the apparent 
fullness of Ptolemy’s information concerning the Arabian 
peninsula serves only to disguise the imperfection and scanti- 
ness of his actual knowledge.® 

§ 24. We have seen that his knowledge of the eastern coast 
of Africa did not extend farther than that of Marinus, and was 
limited by the headland of Cape Prasum, which he placed in 
15^ degrees of south latitude. But this position was, according 
to his own showing, a mere arbitrary assumption, based upon 
its supposed distance south of the well-known emporium of 
Ehapta, which, as we learn from the Peripliis, as well as from 
Ptolemy’s own account, had been long frequented by the 
Greeks. The coast therefore from this point northwards was 
really well known, and the position assigned by Ptolemy to 
Rhapta of 7 degrees south of the equator is just about correct. 


(v. 19, §§ 5-7). It is to be observed 
that Ptolemy, as well as Eratosthenes 
and Strabo before him, applies the 
latter name only to the tract inter- 
vening between the mountainous region 
of Arabia Petrsea on the west, and 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia on the 
east; and includes — strangely enough 
according to our ideas — the wliole 
peninsula of Arabia, with its vast tracts 
of desert, under the name of Arabia 
Felix. 

® We have seen that a large amount 


of information concerning Arabia, 
though in a very confused form, is 
already found in Pliny (see Chapter 
XXIV. p. 423), but as usual so ill- 
arranged and clumsily put together, 
that it is difficult to extract from it any 
clear result. With Ptolemy, on the 
contrary, his definite form and arrange- 
ment enable one readily to discern both 
the accuracy of some parts of his de- 
scription and its erroneous character in 
others. 
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Between the adjoining promontory,' to which he gives the. 
name of Rhaptnm,® and that of Prasnm, he supposed that there 
intervened an extensive gulf, which he terms the Batrachian 
Sea, or according to a more probable reading, the Brachian 
(i.e. the shallow, or shoaly) sea.^ Its shores were inhabited by 
Ethiopians, who were reported to be cannibals.^ 

With regard to the continent of Africa Ptolemy undoubtedly 
possessed information that had not been accessible to any 
preceding writer, except Marinns, and though the conclusions 
he derived from these authorities were in fact of a very vague 
character, yet being expressed, as usual, in a definite and 
apparently authoritative form, they have frequently been 
received as indicating an amount of knowledge that it was 
impossible he should really possess. There is indeed no 
portion of his work which has given rise to so much discussion 
in modern times, and none in regard to which his authority 
has been more absurdly over-estimated. The increased know- 
ledge of the interior of Africa, which has been the result of 
European explorations in recent times, has enabled us to form 
a much better judgement of the real value of Ptolemy’s state- 
ments on the subject, than was possible to geographers like 
D’Anville and Eennel. But much obscurity still hangs about 


® iv. 7, § 12. According to Ptolemy 
Bhapta itself was not a port, but the 
capital of the country at a short dis- 
tance from the sea, while he gives the 
name of Bhaptum to a promontory 
nearly a degree and a half farther 
south (rh VmtThv aKpmriipiov). No men- 
tion of this is found in the Periplus, 
but if Bhapta itself be correctly placed 
opposite to Zanzibar, the promontory 
may probably be that called Cape 
Poonah, a short distance to the south 
of it. 

^ The name is written Bar pdxeia in 
vii, 4, § 6; but in iv. 8, § 1, where it is 
written In the ordinary editions, 

several MSS. have and the 

words which follow 0pdpfj are 

conclusive in favour of that reading. 

® In connection with Cape Prasnm 
Ptolemy mentions the island of Men- 


uthias, which he describes as lying 
off it towards the north-east Tapd- 
K€irat airh Bepivoov dvaroXmv'), but places 
it not less than five degrees of longi- 
tude and three degrees of latitude from 
that headland. The island called 
Menuthias in the Periplus (as we have 
seen) lay at a short distance from the 
mainland, and was certainly identical 
either with Pemba or Zanzibar (Chap- 
ter XXII. p. 11) ; but it is clear that 
Ptolemy must apply the name to some 
other island, probably to one of the 
Comoro Islands, which lie far out to 
sea. The supposition that the great 
island of Madagascar was that meant 
is utterly improbable ; he could hardly 
have had any information concerning 
it, without having some idea of its 
magnitude. 
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the whole matter, and it is impossible to separate with any 
certainty the statements really derived by Ptolemy from the 
reports of traders or other travellers, from the theoretical con- 
clusions resting on his own inferences. We have already seen 
how ntterly erroneons was the position which he assigned to 
Agisymba, a conclusion which could hardly fail to vitiate his 
whole map of the interior of Africa. 

§ 25. The great problem of the origin and sources of the 
Nile had continued to occupy the attention of the learned at 
Alexandria from the days of Eratosthenes to those of Ptolemy : 
and several authors had written expressly upon the subject. 
But the only real advance that had been made in knowledge 
of the river was that derived from the expedition of the Eoman 
centurions under Nero, who had ascended the course of the 
White Nile, as far as the great marshes which, as we now 
know, oppose so serious an obstacle to any farther progress.^ 
Ptolemy however throws a quite new and unexpected light 
upon the subject, and has statements of which the true value 
can only be appreciated by the aid of the most recent dis- 
coveries. Unfortunately the peculiar form of his work prevents 
these from appearing in a connected and continuous form, and 
is calculated to give rise to some misconception and confusion. 
After describing in detail the course of the river as far as the 
Upper or Greater Primis— clearly the same with the Premnis 
of Strabo (which he places in 17° N. lat.) he proceeds to say 
that, above this, the region of Meroe was formed into an island 
by the river Nile upon the west, and by the river Astaboras upon 
the east. Above this again, after passing Meroe and three 
other towns, came the junction of the Nile and the Astapus ; 
which he places in 12° of N. latitude, about 4|° south of Meroe. 
Half a degree south of this he places the junction of the 
Astaboras and the Astapus : and again at a considerable 
distance farther south, only 2° north of the equator, he tells 


® See Chapter XXIII. p. MS. These marshes begin about nine degrees north 
of the equator. 
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m was the point where the Nile first became one united 
stream by the junction of the two rivers which flowed from 
two lakes situated still farther south. The one of these lakes 
he places in 6° of south latitude, and 57'^ of longitude, the 
other in T of south latitude, and OS'" of longitude — the point 
of junction being in longitude 60®, or a degree and a half west 
of lleroe.'^ Here it is clear that though he was led into error 
in one point, by the assumption that the island of Meroe must 
be really an island, and in order to make it so has supposed 
the Astapus to join the Astaboras, in a manner that was 
geographically impossible, all the rest of his description is 
clear and consistent.® But the mention of the two lakes, in 
which the two arms of the Nile take their rise, is wholly new, 
nothing similar to it being found in any earlier writer.® He 
adds, indeed, immediately after, as if to exclude the possibility 
of its being confounded with either of the two lakes in question, 
the name of Lake Ooloe, from which (he tells us) flows the 
river Astapus, and which he places on the equator, in 68° 
of longitude.^ The Lake Coloe was in all probability the same 
as that mentioned by Strabo under the name of Psebo,® and 
may safely be identified with the lake Tzana in the highlands 
of Abyssinia, from which the Bahr el Azrek or Blue Nile 


My. 7, §§ 23, 24. 

* At the same time if we compare his 
acjcoimt with that of Eratosthenes, it is 
evident that there is a complete con- 
fusion of names between the two. 
Eratosthenes gives the name of Aste- 
pns to the main stream of the Nile 
above its junction with the Astaboras, 
thongh he adds that others gave it the 
name of Astasobas; the Astapus of 
Ptolemy on the other hand was a tribn- 
tary of the Nile, the main course of 
which above their junction howed from 
the south ; but unfortunately he has 
given us no distinctive appellation for 
this upper part of the river, which he 
assumes to be the true Nile, but of 
course was not known by that name in 
the countries which it tiuversed. The 


names given by Pliny from Juba (H. N, 
V, 10, § 53) are equally confused. 

® Eratosthenes indeed (as we have 
seen) had heard a vague report that 
the main stream of the Nile took its 
rise in certain lakes to the south. But 
it is very unlikely that any account of 
the equatorial lakes should have 
reached him. It is much more pro- 
bable that this referred only to the 
great marshes, often spreading into 
wide lagoons, from which the W^hite 
Nile might well be supposed to derive 
its waters. With these might be 
associated some vague notion of the 
Astapus or Blue Nile having its source 
in a lake. 

^ iv. 8, § 24. 

® Strabo, xvii. 1, § 3. 
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really deriTes its waters. We thus find Ptolemy’s account 
of tlie Astapus perfectly correct, with the exception of its 
supposed junction with the Astaboras, and it is clear that he, 
like Eratosthenes before him, regarded the Bahr el Abiad or 
White Mle, as the true Nile. This was indeed the natural 
conclusion, independent of the volume of the two streams, 
from the circumstance of the White Eiver maintaining its 
course from the south, in accordance with the general direction 
of the Nile throughout Ethiopia and Egypt. 

§ 26. The important fact that the Lake Coloe was the 
source of the Astapus may well have been derived by way 
of Adulis from traders from Auxuma or Axum, which, as 
we learn from the Periplus, had already become an important 
centre of trade before the time of Ptolemy but it is probable 
that his information concerning the other two lakes, in which 
the Nile took its rise, was derived from quite another quarter. 
The extensive trade carried on by the Greeks at this period 
with the eastern coast of Africa, especially with Ehapta, 
opposite to Zanzibar, would naturally open out to them new 
sources of information with regard to the interior of the 
continent, and there is nothing to surprise us in the fact that 
they should in this manner have obtained hearsay accounts 
of the existence of two great lakes in the interior, which were 
supposed to supply the headwaters of the Nile. Such accounts 
would naturally be, like all similar reports of native traders, 
very vague and indistinct, and in order to reduce them into 
a scientific form, and assign to the lakes in question a definite 
position on his map, Ptolemy had to proceed in his usual 
arbitrary manner, and has done so without the slightest indica- 
tion of the imperfect nature of his materials. His latitudes 
and longitudes are clearly worthless, except in so far as the 
former represent the broad fact that these lakes, and therefore 


^ Ptolemy himself calls Auxuma the 
capital or royal residence 1?^ f 

^aariXeiov. § 25). He has also a city m 


Coloe, which, however, he places at a 
considerable distance from the lake of 
that name. 
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the sources of the Nile, were actually situated south of the 
equator, not far from the parallel of Ehapta: and the mode of 
connection of the two, by separate arms of the river flowing 
from each, and uniting lower down, is so obvious an inference, 
that we cannot wonder at its being adopted as a matter of 
course, whether by Ptolemy himself, or the informants of 
Marinus. But because in this, as in so many other cases, the 
form given by Ptolemy to his materials was erroneous, we 
need not on that account reject the valuable information on 
which they were based : and there seems no reason to doubt 
that authentic intelligence of the great lakes in the equa- 
torial regions of Africa, from which the Nile really derives 
its waters, had reached the ears of the Greek traders at 
Ehapta, and had passed through them to the knowledge of 
the Alexandrian geographer. 

It was undoubtedly from this source only that such informa- 
tion could be derived : just as in modern times it was by 
overland journeys from Zanzibar that the great lakes have 
been rediscovered. The obstacles to the ascent of the White 
Nile continuously from Meroe to its source were such as could 
only be surmounted by enterprising travellers, and there can 
be little doubt that this ascent had never really been made, 
but that Ptolemy followed the tradition of native informants 
in connecting the lakes in question with the Nile. The exact 
nature of this connexion was still a subject of doubt in very 
recent times: we cannot therefore wonder that Ptolemy 
solved the difficulty at once in the manner that seemed to him 
most in accordance with geographical probability, and then, 
according to his usual custom, laid down the arbitrary con- 
clusion thus formed, as if it had been based on definite in- 
formation. With the knowledge we now possess of the true 
sources and affluents of the Nile, we have certainly cause to 
wonder at the extent of that attained by Ptolemy, rather than 
to censure it because it is not more accurate or complete. 

§ 27. But in addition to the information thus furnished us 
by Ptolemy, with regard to the sources of the Nile, he has 
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given Bs m another passage some fuither statements, founded 
apparently on wholly different authorities, and which are 
clearly of a much less valnable character, though they have 
attracted much attention, and given rise to mnch controversy. 
After repeatipg his statement already noticed, that from the 
promontory of Rhaptnm there extended a vast gnlf, as far as 
that of Prasnm, — from which (as we have seen) he supposed 
the coast of Africa to be prolonged eastwards towards the 
south-eastern lands of Asia — ^he continues : Aronnd this gulf 
dwell Ethiopians who are cannibals (Anthropophagi), to the 
west of whom extends the range of Mountains of the Moon, 
the snows from which are received by the lakes of the Mle ^ 
and he proceeds to fix the limits of the range thus designated, 
which he conceived as situated in twelve degrees and a hcdfij) 
of south latitude, and extending from east to west through 
11 degrees of longitude (from 57° to 68°). The precision 
with which he determines the position and limits of a range 
of mountains, concerning which he had no real knowledge, 
and which had no existence in fact, finds a parallel in that of 
the Hyperborean Mountains in European Sarmatia : and there 
seems no doubt that the process by which Ptolemy arrived at 
his conclusion was much the same in both cases. In this 
instance he had learnt the existence of two lakes, which he 
believed to be the sources of the Mle : he had learnt also the 
existence of a range of mountains, some of which were so lofty 
as to be covered with snoWy though situated under the equator : 
he then at once assumed that the lakes were fed by the snows 
of the mountains, and having no real idea of the position of 
these last, drew them on his map in a straight line, to the 
south of the lakes, extending far enough to the east and west 
to supply, as he conceived, the necessary drainage. 

It is only in very recent times that we have learnt the 


^ After describing the gnlf in ques- 
tion and assigning the latitude and 
longitude of Gape Prasum, he adds : 
rovrov /jl^v odv rhv kSXttov TrepiOiKOV(nv 


AlBloires aydpcowocpdyoij dsv airb Svorp^mv 
Si'fiKei rh ttJs ^eXifivTjs 6poSy dxp* ov virode- 
Xoyrat rjb,s at rod NetXov Xi/imi. 

iv. 8, § a 
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curious fact tkat there really do exist, in the' neighbourhood of 
the upper waters of the Nile, two mountains of sufficient alti- 
tude to be covered with snow through the greater part, if not 
the whole of the year and though these mountains (Kili- 
manjaro and Kenia) are in fact situated to the east of the 
basin of the Nile, instead of to the south of it, it is highly 
probable that a fact so unique in the geography of tropical 
Africa became the foundation of the statement transmitted to 
us by Ptolemy. The name of Mountains of the Moon,^ which 
is given to us by Ptolemy in Greek, was probably the transla- 
tion of some native appellation. But it was adopted by the 
Arabian geographers, and became mixed up in their hands 
with many fables and absurd exaggerations : while among 
modern geographers it has retained a place upon the map 
of Africa down to our own time, though continually shifted 
about to suit the progress of recent discoveries.^ In reality it 
appears clear that no such range as that supposed by Ptolemy 
ever existed : and that it was as much a geographical creation 
of his own as the Great Gulf” which connected Africa with 
India; but that it was based upon information which really 


^ It is not surprising tliat tMs fact — 
now established beyond the possibility 
of doubt — should have been received at 
first with some incredulity. Mr. Cooley 
especially — to whose theories it was 
strongly opposed^ — treated with the 
utmost contempt “ the supposed snows 
of Kilimanjaro. 

® The name is given by him in the 
singular (Ti» but this 

is his habit in all but a very few; cases. 
That the range, as he conceived it, was 
of great extent, is proved by the longi- 
tudes assigned to the two extremities, 
which give it a length of about 550 G. 
miles. 

The attempt of Mr. Cooley (Claudius 
Ftoleiiiy and the Nile^ 8vo. 1854) to 
discard altogether the Mountains of 
the Moon, as an interpolation in the 
text of Ptolemy, due to the Arabian 
geographers, appears to me wholly un- 
tenable. The passage in which he 


speaks of them (iv. 9, § 3) is uncon- 
nected with that concerning the two 
lakes (iv. 8, § 23), and probably de- 
rived from a difiTerent authority; but it 
is not inconsistent with it ; nor is there 
any reason for rejecting it, which would 
not apply to many other statements in 
his work, which we now know to be 
irreconcilable with geographical facts. 

* Even so late as 1832, in the map 
that accompanies Col. Leake's Disser- 
tation on the Niger (in the Journal of 
the Geographical Society, vol. ii.), the 
Mountains of the Moon are represented 
as stretching across Africa from the 
highlands of Abyssinia to the month of 
the Quorra, in about 6^ or 7° of north 
latitude; thus cutting straight across 
the course of the White Nile, as we 
now know it to exist. The same thing 
is still found on Arrowsmith's Map of 
Africa, published in 1834. 
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referred to a different range of mountains, in respect to wMcli 
it was antHentic and correct 

§ 28 ; But if great interest and importance has been at- 
tached in modern times to Ptolemy’s statements concerning 
the sources of the Nile and the Mountains of the Moon, still 
more controversy has been raised by the account he has given 
of two rivers in the interior of Africa, the Ger or Gir, and the 
Niger or Nigir. We have already seen that under the Roman 
Empire, even before the time of Pliny, Roman generals and 
governors were carrying their arms across the Atlas into 
Gaetnlia, and from Leptis inland to Cydamns and Garama : 
and though we have no detailed history of the Roman Empire 
after the time of Tacitus, we learn from the incidental notices 
in Ptolemy of the expeditions of Septimius Elaccus and Julius 
Maternus, that in some instances at least they had carried 
their exploring expeditions much farther into the interior. 
We cannot therefore be surprised to find that Ptolemy pos- 
sessed, or supposed himself to possess, much fuller information 
concerning the interior of Africa than any preceding writer. 
But it is a matter of great difficulty to estimate the real value 
and character of the materials thus furnished him, and conse- 
quently to determine the true geographical significance of the 
statements which he has transmitted to us. 

In his description of the interior of Africa, lying south of 
Mauretania, Numidia and the province of Africa,^ it is re- 
markable that he enumerates many mountains, or chains of 
mountains, designated for the most part by the rivers which 
flow from them; but to which in each case, according to his 
custom, he assigns a definite position in latitude and longi- 
tude. Several of these are clearly only special appellations of 
subordinate groups or outliers of the great Atlas range ; 
others appear to be really detached mountain ranges, such 
as we now know to occur in many places in the north of the 
Sahara. After this he continues : ‘^The largest rivers in 


" iv. 6, §§ 8-12. 
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the interior are ; the Gir/ wMch. connects together the monn" 
tain of Usargala and the ravine (pharanx) of the Garamantes : 
the river diverging from which occupies a position in 42° of 
longitude and 16° of latitude, which forms the Ohelidonian 
Lakes, the middle of which is situated in 48° of longitude and 
20° of latitude : which also after an interval, and, as it is said, 
having been carried underground, gives rise to another river, 
the western limit of which is in 46° long, and 16° lat., and the 
eastern portion of it forms the lake Nuba in 50° of longitude 
and 15° of latitude. Then the Nigir, which also connects to- 
gether the mountain of Mandrus and that of Thala ; this also 
forms the lake Nigritis which is situated in 15° of longitude 
and 18° of latitude: and towards the north it forms two 
branches, one to the mountain of Sagapola, the other to that 
of Usargala: towards the east it has only one arm which 
forms the Libyan Lake, situated in 35° of longitude, and 16J° 
of latitude. Towards the south it has one arm extending to 
the river Daradus in two points situated in 21° of longitude 
and 17° and 13^° of latitude.’’ ^ 

The above literal translation will serve to show the difficulty 
of understanding clearly what Ptolemy himself meant, so as to 
lay it down on a map, and it may be safely asserted that, if 
laid down on a map — ^according to the best idea we can form 
of the intention of the author — it will not be found to cor- 
respond to anything in the Geography of Africa, or indeed to 
any possible geographical system. One great source of this 
difficulty undoubtedly arises from his ambiguous use of the 
word ifcrpoirr^^ as an arm or branch of a river, which he 


® The name is written by Ptolemy 
Teipf which is almost absolntely iden- 
tical with the form Ghir, now applied 
to the river on the reverse of the Atlas, 
which is almost certainly the same 
called by Pliny Ger. The name of the 
Nigir (Niyeip) is not found in Pliny in 
the nominative case. Soiinus calls it 
Nigris (c. 38, § 6 ). The form Niger, 
which has been generally adopted in 


modern times, seems to have arisen by 
analogy with Ger. It has clearly 
nothing to do with the Latin mger 
(black), though there can be no doubt 
that this false etymology contributed 
to the belief in its identity with the 
Nile of the Negroes; as if “the river 
of black men'' must itself be black ! 

^ iv. 6, §§ 13, 14. 
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employs IndiffereEtly, both here and elsewhere, for an affluent 
or tributary, and a diyergent in the stricter sense, as an arm of 
a delta.® The expression applied both to the Gir and the 
Nigir, of their connecting ” two distant points®^ — in both in- 
stances chains of mountains, not lakes, — is not found similarly 
used elsewhere, and can only be understood with reference to 
such rivers as those in the north of Africa, which have no real 
outflow, and either end in stagnant lakes, or are gradually 
absorbed in the sands. 

§ 29. Owing to the great obscurity of Ptolemy’s own state- 
ments on the subject, as well as the general ignorance which 
prevailed, until very recently, in respect to the real geography 
of the countries in question, the most widely divergent interpre- 
tations have been put upon the passage just cited. The undue 
amount of deference paid to the authority of his supposed 
astronomical observations doubtless contributed largely to this 
result, and when the Arabian geographers became aware of the 
existence of a great river in Soudan, in nearly the same latitude 
as that assigned by Ptolemy to his so-called Nigir, it was 
natural to identify the two.^ The river of Timbuctoo came to 
be known as the Nile of the Negroes, and there can be no 
doubt that the false etymology, which connected the Niger or 
Nigir of Pliny and Ptolemy with the Nigrits© and Negroes, 
contributed mainly to the establishment of this notion. In 
modern times geographers have been divided into two sects on 
the subject : the one, of which D’Anville was the leader, and 
Colonel Leake has been the ablest expounder in our own 


® Thus he applies it to the point of 
divergence 'where the two arms of the 
Nile separate to form the Delta (iv. 5, 
§ 42), and on the other hand to the 
confluence of the great tributaries of 
the Danube (the Inn, the Save, the 
Theiss, (fee., with the main stream (ii. 
12, 14, 15,&c.). 

^ im(evyvv€i joins together, as a 
bridge connects the two banks of a 
river. The expression is very com- 
monly used by Ptolemy of a Mm con- 


necting two points on a map; but there 
is, I believe, no other instance of its 
employment in respect to a nW. Of 
course a river cannot really cowweet two 
moimtain ranges, as it may two lakes, 
or even (in exceptional cases) two other 
rivers; and Ptolemy can hardly have 
meant more than that the river, or its 
arms, extended from one to the other; 
but even this is of little use to us. 

^ See on this point M. Vivien de St. 
Martin, pp, 445-447. 
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days, naaintainmg that the Nigir' of Ptolemy was really the 
great river known to the natives as the Joliba in the upper 
part of its course, and lower down as the Qnorra, but to 
which the name of Niger has been inseparably attached by 
modern geographers.^ Others contend that Ptolemy had no 
knowledge of the fertile regions of Soudan beyond the Great 
Desert, and consequently could never have heard of the great 
rivers of the interior ; and that all his statements refer in fact 
to the tract south of the Atlas, bordering on the Great Sahara, 
and to the comparatively unimportant streams by which it is 
traversed. According to this view the latitudes and longitudes 
given by Ptolemy in this part of his work are as defective and 
illusory as we have seen to be the case in many other instances, 
and their apparent agreement with certain actual geographical 
features is merely accidental. 

§ 30. The last of these views has been advocated recently 
with much ability by M. Yivien de St. Martin,® and it must be 
admitted that it has much in its favour. It is certain that 
Ptolemy connects his two rivers, the Gir and the Nigir, with 
certain chains of mountains, and these again he connects with 
Mauretania and Numidia in a manner that leaves no doubt 
that they were parts of the great chain or system of mountains 
in the North of Africa, to which modern geographers give the 
general appellation of Atlas, a term unknown to Ptolemy in 
this signification. Thus, as we have seen, he describes the 
Gir as flowing from the mountain which he calls Usargala. 
But he elsewhere tells us that the same mountain range con- 
tained the sources also of the Bagradas, a well-known river, 
which flowed into the Mediterranean, not far from Carthage. 


^ See tLe elaborate paper by Col. 
Leake in the 2nd voL of the Journal of 
Geogr. Soe, (1832), entitled Is the 
Quorra the same river as the Nigir of 
the Ancients ? ” His views have been 
adopted, and a summary of his argu- 
ments repeated by Mr. E. B. James in 
Dr. Smith's Diet, of Ancient Geography, 


art. NiGBm, 

® Le Nord de VAfrique dans V Anti- 
quity, pp. 425-461. The same view had 
been previously maintained by M. 
"Walokenaer (Meeherches Geographiques 
mr VIntyrieur de VAfrique Septentrio- 
nale, 8yo. Faria, 1821, pp, 346-392). 
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These he places in 20^^^ of latitude, far to the south of 
their true position, so that he assigns to the Bagradas a course 
of not less than 12° of latitude : but he distinctly tells 
ns that it was the same river that traversed the province of 
Africa and had its month near Carthage.^ Again, he describes 
the Melano-Gsetuli, a tribe whose name distinctly connects 
them with the south side of the Atlas, as extending from 
Mount Usargala to Mount Sagapola: and the position of the 
latter mountain is given by its being the source of the river 
Subus, which flowed into the Atlantic just beyond the limit of 
the Eoman province, and may be safely identified with the 
river Sus. This he places in lat. 25°, more than 5° south of 
its true position. Next to this he mentions a mountain called 
Mandrus, which he describes as containing the sources of all 
the rivers flowing into the Atlantic, from the river Salathus in 
lat. 22^^ to the river Massa in lat. 16J°. In accordance with 
this he places the centre of Mount Mandrus in lat. 18°. It is 
this range of Mount Mandrus, which he evidently conceived as 
a range running from N. to S. parallel to the Atlantic, but to 
which there is nothing corresponding in reality ® — that Ptolemy 
describes as forming one extremity of the Nigir, while two 
other arms were connected with Mount Sagapola and Mount 
Usargala. These he apparently regarded as divergent arms 


* This is overlooked by OoL Leake, 
who assumes that the Bagradas of the 
interior must be a distinct river from 
that which traversed the Boman pro- 
vince of Africa {Journal of Geogr, Soc> 
vol, ii. p. 21 ), and the same view is 
taken hy the author of the article 
Baoradas in J)r. Smithes Dictimmry 
of Geography. But the testimony of 
Ptolemy to the contrary is precise. 
After describing (iv. 6 , § 10) the posi- 
tion of Mount Usargala, “ from which 
flows the river Bagradas p€? 

6 rrora}j.6s\ and which he 

places, as stated in the text, in lat. 
20° 30' ; he adds, odros^ <p€p6y.€ms Sia 
r^s ^A(ppiKr}s, ^lar^aXKei els BdKa(f(rav 
Korh, 6e(rip xt X0 70 , the very same lati- 
tude and longitude that he has else- 


where assigned to the mouth of the 
Bagradas near Carthage (iv. 3, § 6 ). 

The sources of the southernmost arm 
of the Bagradas are really situated be- 
tween 35° and 36° of N. latitude; so 
that they are placed by Ptolemy about 
16° too far south ! This enormous error, 
coupled with that in the position of 
Garama or Pezzan farther east, was 
quite sufficient to throw his whole 
geography of Northern Africa into 
hopeless confusion. 

® It may perhaps arise from a mis- 
conceived or exaggerated idea of the 
subordinate range south of the Great 
Atlas and parallel to it, which sepa- 
rates the valley of the Sus (Subus) 
from that of the Draa (Daradus). 
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flowing ^0 those monntam chains: they were piobably ' in 
reality affluents or tributaries proceeding from them. But in 
any case it is clear that he supposed the river Niger and its 
arms to be connected with the mountains to the south of 
Mauretania, in a manner that excludes the possibility of their 
being divided from them by the vast desert of Sahara.® 

It is much more difficult to fix, even approximately, the 
other extremities which he assigns to his two rivers, the Gir 
and the Nigir: Mount Thala and the Eavine of the Gara- 
mantes. The latter is supposed by M. de St. Martin to be the 
deep and narrow valley of Ghat, west of Fezzan, the proximity 
of which to the country of the Garamantes would account for 
its name ; Mount Thala we have no means of identifying ; it 
is placed indeed by Ptolemy as far south as lat. 10®, but no 
value can be attached to this determination. 

§ 31. There can be no doubt that one cause which con- 
tributed in a great degree to prevent the recognition of the 
Gir and Nigir of Ptolemy as rivers of Northern Africa, was 
the absence of any really great rivers on the southern side of 
the Atlas. Until very recently indeed there prevailed a very 
exaggerated notion of the desert character of the country 
immediately to the south of the great mountain range, and 
the northern part of the Sahara was supposed to present a 
character of unbroken desert to an extent greatly exceeding 
the truth. We have lately learnt that the whole country, 
for a distance of more than ten degrees south of the Atlas, is 
of a very varied character, presenting numerous ranges of 
mountains, with Wadies, or valleys containing watercourses at 
certain seasons of the year, though dry in summer, and fertile 
spots or oases, interspersed among barren table-lands and 
broad patches of sandy desert.'^ Another prominent feature 


® The same view is strongly con- 
firmed by the statement that the Nigir 
throws out one arm to the south, which 
joins the river Baradus (§14). Now 
the Baradus may probably be identified 
with the river^ Braa or iSrha, and this 


again connects it with the west coast, 
and the region immediately south of 
the Great Atlas. 

^ See the valuable sketch of the 
physical geography and geology of the 
(northern) Sahara, given by Mr. Xris- 
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of these regions is the occurrence of numerous shallow lakes, 
or " Sibkhahs,” as they are called, analogous to those which 
have long been known to exist within the limits of Algeria 
and Tunis, and which correspond exactly with such lakes as 
the rivers described by Ptolemy may be supposed to form. 
One of the greatest peculiarities of the same districts is the 
frequent recurrence of the phenomenon, alluded to by all 
ancient writers in respect to the countries in question — of the 
disappearance and reappearance of rivers after a subterranean 
course of more or less extent.® This, as we have seen, is stated 
by Ptolemy of the Gir, while it plays a prominent part in the 
confused and palpably fabulous account given by Juba of the 
connexion of the Nile with the rivers of Mauretania.® On 
the whole it is certain that if we are content to discard the 
impression that the Gir and Nigir were really great rivers of 
the same character as the Nile or the Quorra, the peculiar 
physical characters of the country north of the Great Desert 
are precisely such as might be supposed likely to give rise to 
the confused and unintelligible account given by Ptolemy of 
the river-systems of Northern Africa.^ 

§ 32. But unquestionably the main cause which has led 
modern writers to identify the Nigir of Ptolemy with the 
Nile of the Negroes —the great river of Soudan, whose sources 
and outflow were so long unknown— arose from the erroneous 
positions in latitude and longitude which he had himself 
assigned to the two rivers. The Gir and the Nigir are placed 


tram in the Appendix to his work, 
entitled Great Sahara (8vo. 1860), and 
concerning the Sahara generally Keith 
Johnston’s Africa^ pp. 72^82. 

® These rivers, as pointed out by Mr, 
Tristram (The Great Sahara^ p. 363), 
do not flow through real subterranean 
channels, like those in cavernous lime- 
stone districts; but merely sink into 
the sand, through which they continue 
to percolate, until thrown up to the 
surface by the occurrence of some stra- 
tum of hard rock. 

® See Chapter XX. p. 174. 


^ It is always dangerous to have 
recourse to the supposition of physical 
changes, in order to account for the 
statements of ancient writers; hut it 
must be admitted that there are many 
arguments in favour of the climate 
south of the Atlas having been in 
ancient times less arid than at present, 
and a small increase of the rainfall in 
those regions would convert many of 
the Wadies that are now merely dry 
watercourses into rivers for a part of 
the year. 
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by Mm witMn a tract extending from about 15° or 16° to ' 
18° N. ■ latitude, the whole of which would in ' reality fall 
within the limits of the great desert of the Sahara, but only 
a few degrees north of the tract really occupied by the fertile 
provinces of Soudan, and traversed by the Joliba or Quorra, 
as well as by several other important rivers. It thus becomes 
so plausible to identify Ptolemy’s rivers with the great streams 
in question that one cannot wonder that this conclusion has 
been adopted by many geographers of eminence. Colonel 
Leake in particular has been influenced principally by this 
reason in his elaborate argument to prove Ptolemy’s Nigir to 
be really the same with the Quorra.^ Yet it is difficult to see 
how Ptolemy could have attained any such accurate knowledge 
of the regions in question ; while it is remarkable that in all 
other instances his positions for the interior of Africa differ 
widely from the truth. We have already seen how extrava- 
gantly far to the south he carried the position of Agisymba 
which certainly represented to his mind the country imme- 
diately to the south of the great desert, or in other words 
the northern portion of Soudan. Yet this country is really 
situated in about 14° or 15° of north latitude, while he carried 
it, as we have seen, to eight degrees south of the equator. 
Even in regard to a comparatively well-known point like 
Garama (the capital of the Garamantes) we find Mm placing 
it in lat. 21° 30' ; fully 5 degrees south of its true position, 
and only 3|- degrees north of his city of Gira, wHch he calls 
the metropolis of the surrounding region, and places to the 
south of the river Gir. It is impossible therefore to suppose 
that he conceived them to be separated by the wide expanse 


® It is only by a careful and con- 
tinuous examination of the data fur- 
nished by Ptolemy in regard to the 
interior of Africa that one comes to be 
convinced of the magnitude of his 
errors, and of the utterly untrustworthy 
character of his materials. From the 
total want of observations to correct 
them, one error was necessarily built 
upon another, tiU the accumulated 


result became one of startling extent. 
Colonel Leake appears to me to have 
been misled throughout his paper by a 
disposition to pay exaggerated defer- 
ence to the authority of Ptolemy, over- 
looking the fact tliat his statements, as 
they stand, are impossible and absurd ; 
and it is only by much modification 
and alteration that they can be made to 
suit with either one theory or the other. 
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of the great desert, as they must have been on the supposi- 
tion that his river Gir was really one of the great rivers of 
Soudan. Yet it seems still more impossible to assume that 
the error lay wholly in the position assigned to Garama, a 
place which had been repeatedly visited by Eoman generals, 
and to which we know that he possessed itineraries, while that 
of Gira—a place utterly unknown from any other source — ^was 
determined with comparative correctness. It seems much 
more simple to conclude that his map of the interior of Africa 
was throughout vitiated by the same error, which caused him 
to carry his positions in all instances much too far to the 
southland that he thus unintentionally brought his two 
rivers— the Nigir especially — ^into latitudes nearly corre- 
sponding with those of the great rivers of Soudan, of which 
he had no real knowledge. 

§ 33. We have unfortunately no information as to the sources 
from whence he derived his knowledge (such as it was) of the 
countries in the interior of Africa, but it may safely be assumed 
that it could at best only be collected from the hearsay reports 
of native traders. But the tendency of itineraries derived 
from such quarters is almost always to exaggerate the dis- 
tances; and we have already seen, in our examination of 
Ptolemy’s geography, many instances of the results of this 
tendency. Had he really possessed any such line of route 
across the desert to the banks of the Joliba, it can hardly be 
doubted that he would have placed that river and his supposed 
city of Nigira far too much to the south, instead of bringing 
them up to a level with Gira, within a few degrees of Garama 
or Pezzan. But moreover it seems utterly impossible to sup- 
pose that, had he possessed any such records, he would have 
ignored the main fact of the vast extent of desert that separated 
the great river from the comparatively fertile districts to the 
south of the Atlas ; a desert that so long proved an insuperable 
barrier to all European travellers. It is a point that has been 
too much lost sight of in the discussion of this question, that 
Ptolemy gives no indication of the existence of the Sahara 
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between the land of the Gsetulians, and his rivers Gir and 
Nigir, It is certain that there is nothing to show that he had 
any knowledge of the occurrence of such a vast tract of desert 
to the south of Gsstulia ; and the omission is rendered the more 
significant by his distinct mention of the Libyan desert” as 
bounding Africa {L e, the Eoman province of that name) and 
the Cyrenaica on the south, while he describes Gsetulia as the 
country to the south of the two Mauretanias, without any 
notice of its being bounded |n its turn by a similar desert.^ 

§ 34. But if we find ourselves compelled to reject the theory 
that would transport the rivers of Ptolemy to the south of the 
great desert, it must be admitted that there is the greatest 
difficulty in identifying them with any of the streams to be 
found south of the Atlas. We have seen that Suetonius 
Paulinus in his expedition across those mountains came to a 
river called Ger, and there is every reason to identify this with 
the stream still known as the Ghir, or Wady Ghir, which rises 
in the range of the Atlas, in about lat. 32^^ and descends to the 
Oasis of Twat.* * * § ^ But it is impossible to accept the obvious 
conclusion that the Ger mentioned on this occasion by Pliny 
was the same with the Gir of Ptolemy. Of the two rivers 
mentioned by that author, the Gir was the farthest to the east^ 
while the Niger lay to the west, and had its sources in a 
mountain range not far from the Atlantic. Little or no value 
can be indeed attached to the name ; and it is probable that 
the two forms Gir and Nigir are really only slight variations 
of the same. But even if we assume, as M. Vivien de St. 
Martin has done, that Ptolemy has interchanged the two, and 
that his Nigir is really the same with the Ger of Pliny, it 
cannot be contended that the Wady Ghir corresponds in even 
a plausible manner with the course assigned to the Nigir by 


* Thus he repeatedly speaks of ^ e/wj- 

fjLos AiiSuij iu connection with the former 

province (iv. 3, §§ 15, 26) ; but in iv. 6, 

§ 15, after discussing the course of the 
Gir and the Nigir he says : vTcSKetrai 
ra7s fxkv Mavpiraviais rj rairovKioi, -rp 


Be ^A<j>piK^ Kal ry 'KvpTivaiK^ t] epTjfios 
Ai0Tihj. 

^ The course of this river has for the 
first time been explored in very recent 
times by M, Eohlf. 
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Ptolemy. And the same tking is still more tlie case with, the 
Gir of that author, for which we cannot find any snitable 
representatiYe in the northern regions of Africa.*^ The only 
considerable stream really found south of the Atlas, with the 
exception of the Ghir already mentioned, is the Wady Djedi; 
and this is so little distance from the Eoman proTince that it 
seems impossible to suppose it to have been the river intended 
by Ptolemy.® But the whole tract of the table lands between 
the Atlas and the Desert is intersected by Wadies or water- 
courses, some of which may well have been better supplied 
with water in ancient times, while they would also have 
formed under those circumstances more considerable lakes or 
lagoons than they do at present. The peculiar drainage 
system of this part of Africa, such as we now know it, un- 
doubtedly presents strong features of resemblance with the 
general character of that represented by Ptolemy, while its 
intricate nature would render it probable that any hearsay 
accounts of it, reported by merchants and traders, would 
assume such a confused and unintelligible form as would 
render it impossible to identify its details with the real features 
of the country. 

§ 35. Closely connected with the questions concerning the 
true position of the Nigir of Ptolemy, are those relating to his 
knowledge of the west coast of Africa. Here also two entirely 
different views have been taken by modern geographers of the 
extent of his knowledge, and the consequent value of the 
positions which he has assigned to the points that he mentions 
by name. As far as the limit of the Eoman province of 
Mauretania Tingitana, the coast was naturally well known ; 
and the headland which he describes as its southernmost 
point, and to which he gives the name of the Greater Atlas 


* Of coiD-se on the theory that iden- 
tifies the Nigir virith the Qnorra, it is 
easy to find a representative for the 
Crir in any of the large rivers farther 
east— the Yeon, Shary, &c. Hone of 
these, however, in any respect answer 


to the description given by Ptolemy 
of the Gir and its arms. 

® For a description of the course and 
character of the Wady Ojedi, see Mr. 
Tristram’s Great Sahara, p. 362, 
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may safely be identified with Cape Gbir, a prominent headland 
formed by the main chain of the Atlas, abutting directly upon 
the ocean. Immediately south of this he places the river 
Subus, the name of which may clearly be recognised in the 
valley and river of Sus or Sous, in precisely the same position 
with respect to Cape Ghir, But though this remarkable 
feature in the geography of Western Africa may be considered 
as established beyond a doubt, we find it brought down by 
Ptolemy to lat. 26° 30' — more than 4° south of its true posi- 
tion — while in longitude he places it to the east of Cotes 
(Cape Spartel), instead of nearly 4° to the west of it.'^ 
Throughout this part of his geography indeed he commits the 
error of supposing the coast of Africa to hold a course nearly 
due N. and S. from Cape Spartel (but trending continually 
a little to the east) instead of nearly south-west, and he has 
assigned his longitudes accordingly. 

But it is beyond this that the chief discrepancies begin. 
Following the coast to the south Ptolemy enumerates several 
rivers and promontories, as well as three ^‘cities,” till he comes 
to a river which he calls Daradus, or Daras, the name of which 
would naturally lead one to identify it with the Draa or Drah, 
one of the most considerable rivers in this part of Africa. Un- 
fortunately Ptolemy places its mouth in 16° N. lat., while the 
Draa really has its outlet in about 28°, or less than 3° south of 
Cape Ghir.® The latitude thus assigned is actually more than a 
degree to the south of the mouth of the Senegal, the first great 
river of Central Africa; and consequently Colonel Leake, and 
those writers who cling to the correctness of Ptolemy'S astro- 
nomical positions, identify the Daradus of our author with the 
Senegal. Beyond this he mentions a promontory called 
Arsinarium, with another called Bussadium: and beyond this 
comes the Western Gulf, or as he elsewhere calls it, the Great 
Gulf on the Western Ocean. Those writers who consider the 


^ Ptol. iv. 1, § 4. 

* iv. 6, § 6. He elsewhere (§ 9) tells 
ns that it takes its rise in a mountain 


called Caphas, and places its sources 
in 10° N. lat. and 27° E. long., or 17 
degrees of longitude east of its mouth. 
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Daradus to be the Senegal, naturally identify tbe Promon- 
tory of Arsinarium with Cape Verde, and the riyer Stachir, 
which is placed only about a degree farther south, with the 
Gambia.^ 

§ 36. The combination is no doubt a tempting one ; and if it 
stood alone, might be considered as satisfactory. But the diffi- 
culty arises that between the river Draa and the Senegal occurs 
the long stretch of coast — extending for more than 900 geo- 
graphical miles — where the great desert abuts upon the sea, 
and throughout the whole extent of which not a single river 
discharges its waters into the ocean. If therefore we identify 
the Daradus with the Senegal, w^e are not only unable to 
identify any of the intermediate points, but the description of 
this part of the coast is so utterly at variance with the reality 
as to render any such identification impossible. But there is 
another point that has an important bearing upon this question. 
Ptolemy places his promontory of Arsinarium — which Colonel 
Leake would identify with Cape Verde — in latitude 12% 
directly opposite to the nearest of the Fortunate Islands, by 
which he unquestionably meant to designate the Canaries, 
though he erroneously places them 7° from the mainland. 
The latitude thus assigned to the Fortunate Islands is of 
course entirely erroneous but this is easily accounted for, 
in a case where he could not possibly have any real observa- 
tions. But the point on the mainland to which they were most 


® Ptol. iv. 6, §§ 6, 7. Leake in 
Journ, of Geogr. Soc. voL ii. p. 18. 

^ It IS a singular accident — ^for I 
believe it to be nothing else— that the 
position thus assigned to the Fortunate 
Islands comes to coincide more nearly 
with the latitude of the Cape de Verde 
Islands, than with that of the Canaries ; 
and hence if his promontory of Arsi- 
narium be identified with the Cape de 
Verde, it might be plausibly suggested 
that he had confounded the two groups 
of islands, anti that they were hoik in- 
cluded under his ap|)ellatibn of the 
Fortunate Islands (at M.a.Kdpiai/ to 


which he assigns an extension of nearly 
six degrees of latitude. But the Cape 
de Verde Islands, being situated more 
than 300 miles from the coast of Africa, 
were little likely to have been dis- 
covered by ancient navigators ; and, 
strangely as their position is misplaced 
on his map, there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the Fortunate Islands of 
Ptolemy were the same with the group 
described under that name by Juba 
and Pliny, which, as we have seen, were 
undoubtedly those now known as the 
Canaries. (See Chapter XX. p. 175, 
Note E.) 
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nearly opposite, is just one of^ the facts which even an un- 
scientific navigator would easily observe and record; and we 
may therefore feel assured that Cape Arsinarium was really 
the headland immediately opposite to the nearest of the 
islands. This leads us to identify it with Cape Juby, which 
is only about sixty miles from Euerteventura, the nearest of 
the Canaries. In this case the next headland Eussadium 
would be represented by Cape Bojador, which figures so 
conspicuously in the early voyages of the Portuguese along 
this coast. 

It is true that on this supposition the distance between 
Cape Arsinarium and the mouth of the Daradus (the Draa) is 
greatly overrated, Ptolemy placing the latter river in lat. 15% 
3*^ farther north, while the real distance is not more than 80 
G. miles, and the interval of latitude only about 20', the coast 
in this part bearing nearly east and west : and again, the 
interval between the Daradus and the Subus, estimated by 
Ptolemy at not less than ten degrees^ is still more exaggerated, 
the real distance being little more than 180 G. miles, or 3° of 
latitude, if we suppose the coast (as Ptolemy did) to run 
nearly from north to south. We are thus left with a choice 
of difficulties : there being really no alternative but to adopt 
Ptolemy’s latitudes, as Colonel Leake has done, and transfer 
the Daradus to the Senegal, or to identify it with the Draa, 
12^ more to the north. Unaccountable as such an error may 
appear, it must be observed that Ptolemy has already placed 
Cape Ghir 4° too far to the south, and that a similar tendency 
to exaggerate his distances in latitude has been observed 
throughout his map of Africa.^ But those of the Senegal and 
Cape Verde would, according to Colonel Leake’s view, be 
comparatively correct : and we should thus have the strange 
result that along the west coast of Africa, where we have no 
account of the Greeks carrying on any trade, their statements 
of distances — from which alone Ptolemy could calculate his 


This is admitted even by Colonel Leake himself (p. 18 ). 
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latitudes, — ^became the more correct the farther they receded 
from home. Indeed, it is difficult to cast a glance at Ptolemy's 
map of North-Western Africa, and the utter dissimilarity of 
its configuration with the real form of the continent, and 
retain a belief in the possibility of his having accurate infor- 
mation, from which to determine correctly a position so remote 
as that of the mouth of the Senegal. 

§ 37. One effect of this misconception of the extension of 
the west coast of Africa, was to distort altogether his idea of 
the position of the Fortunate Islands : by which name it can- 
not be doubted that he as well as Juba and Pliny meant to 
designate the Canary Islands. But having learnt apparently 
from good authority the position of one of these opposite to 
the headland to which he gave the name of Arsinarium, he 
was compelled to carry it down to 11° of N. latitude, while he 
placed the northernmost of the group in lat. 16°, thus ranging 
them in a widely scattered group, extending through more 
than 5° degrees of latitude, instead of lying, as they really do, 
nearly together, in a continuous cluster, having a general 
direction from east to west, and comprised within about two 
degrees of latitude.^ The point is one of importance as show- 
ing how utterly vague were his ideas of the position of the 
islands, through which he drew his primary meridian from 
which all others were to be reckoned. 

Another instance, and a very striking one, of the manner in 
which Ptolemy assigned positions at random to places concern- 
ing which he had only the vaguest information, is to be found 
in the case of Oerne, which he places in his tables in lat. 
25° 40', and 5° of longitude east of the Fortunate Islands : so 
that it must have lain in the open Atlantic, three degrees from 
the mainland, instead of being, as it really was, an islet close 


* He enumerates six islands, four on 
the outer line through which he di’aws 
his meridian — and two a degree nearer 
to the coast. One of these last he calls 
Canaria, the other the island of Juno, 
evidently the Junonia of Juba. But 
his other four names, Aprositus (the 


Inaccessible Island), Pluitala, Oaspiria, 
and Pinturia or Oenturia, cannot be 
identified, unless Pluitala be a cor- 
ruption of the Latin name Pluvialia 
applied-to one of the islands by Statius 
Sebosus (Plin. vi 32, § 202). 
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to the shore. Had Ptolemy possessed, as suggested by Colonel 
Leake, Carthaginian authorities, and deriyed his materials 
from thence, he could not possibly have fallen into such a 
mistake with regard to a place which had been in their time 
an important de^ot of trade, though it had subsequently 
decayed, and its very existence, as we have seen, became 
disputed. 

§ 38. The above examination of Ptolemy’s geography of 
Africa will serve to show the utterly untrustworthy character 
of the specious system which he has presented to his readers. 
It is very probable that he (or rather Marinus) really possessed 
materials of considerable value, and that had he furnished us 
with the data from which he deduced his erroneous conclusions, 
we should have been able in our turn to have derived from 


them results of real interest. But we are unfortunately left 
wholly in the dark as to the nature and character of these 
materials: we have no reason to suppose that the Greeks ever 
carried on trade to any extent along the west coast of Africa, 
and still less that they had any direct intercourse with the 
negro nations of the interior. To assume under these circum- 
stances that Ptolemy really possessed authentic and detailed 
itineraries, upon which he could found approximately correct 
estimates of the geographical position of the places he enume- 
rates, is to place a degree of confidence in his astronomical 
determinations to which they are certainly not entitled.^ The 
vague and fluctuating character of the names in the interior of 
the African continent is sufficiently apparent to any one who 
compares a series of modern maps ; and the same must have 
been the case in ancient times also ; while the various hypo- 


^ Dr. Beke*s remarks on this subject 
appear to me perfectly just. “In at- 
tempting to fix in the map of Africa 
the true position of Ptolemy’s lakes and 
sources of the Nile, we must discard all 
notions of their having been determined 
absolutely by means of astronomical 
observations, special maps of particular 
localities, or otherwise, and regard them 


simply as derived from oral information, 
and as laid down relatimly to some 
well-known point on the coast ” (Sources 
of the Nile, p. 69). If this is true of the 
eastern portions of Africa with regard 
to which he certainly had some trust- 
worthy data, it applies with still greater 
force to the interior and the western 
half of the continent. 
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theses started by modem geographers, based upon the erroneous 
information that they possessed, may at once explain and 
excuse the errors committed by Ptolemy in attempting to put 
into shape the yery defective materials at his command. When 
we see how much of the map of Africa was still either hypo- 
thetical or erroneous, even in the days of D^Anville and 
Eennell, we cannot wonder that the same map, as drawn for 
the first time by Ptolemy, was still more hypothetical and 
still more erroneous. 

§ 39. Both in this instance and in regard to the eastern 
portions of Asia, we have seen that Ptolemy undoubtedly 
possessed information beyond that of any preceding geo- 
grapher, but that this information was of a very vague and 
indefinite character, and he had no means of correcting it, or 
of testing the accuracy of the positions which he assumed in 
consequence. Under these circumstances the attempt to clothe 
his imperfect materials in a scientific garb, was only to mislead 
his readers by concealing the poverty of his real knowledge : 
and unfortunately it had that effect in a most unprecedented 
degree. Owing to the definite and positive form in which his 
results were presented, it was assumed without further inquiry 
that they were based upon sound and sufScient data. His 
great astronomical reputation also contributed to the same 
effect. It seemed but natural to suppose that an astronomer 
of such a high character could not have given such full and 
detailed tables of latitudes and longitudes unless they were 
really derived from trustworthy observations. Few read, or 
cared to remember, his first introductory book, in which he 
had pointed out very fairly the true character of his materials, 
and the imperfections necessarily resulting from thence in the 
execution of his work. The problem which he proposed to 
himself was a noble scientific conception, but it was one which 
it was in his day utterly impossible to realize. The scientific 
framework was in reality a delusion, but its outward form was 
so regular and symmetrical, that it imposed upon almost all 
observers ; and the authority of Ptolemy became established 
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in geography in a position nearly as paramount as that wMeli 
for many centuries it occupied in astronomy. Even at the 
present day there still remains a lingering desire to prove him 
in the right if possible, and to believe in the accuracy of geo- 
graphical positions which could not possibly have been founded 
on actual observations. 

§ 40. But whatever were the defects in Ptolemy’s great 
work, considered only as what it professed to be — a collection 
of materials for laying down an improved map of the world ; 
we must always bear in mind that the construction of such 
a map, though the first duty, or the first necessity, of the 
geographer, is very far from representing his whole duty. An 
accurate knowledge of the human skeleton is essential to the 
artist ; but it is very far from an adequate representation of 
the human figure. The map-maker in like manner furnishes 
only the dry bones of geography, which it is the task of the 
physical geographer to clothe with flesh and blood in order 
to produce an organic whole. But of any conception of this 
truth Ptolemy appears to have been wholly destitute. It may 
be urged indeed that the plan of his work excluded any full 
development of this important branch of his subject. But he 
might certainly have easily introduced brief outlines of the 
principal rivers and ranges of mountains in each country ; and 
the absence of all such notices renders it impossible to draw 
anything like a real map of the countries comprised in his 
tables. The few indications supplied by the occasional 
mention of the mouths, sources, and confluences of rivers are 
introduced in a careless and perfunctory manner, and are often 
strangely erroneous.^ Of mountain chains on the other hand — 
the most important of all features in the real geography of a 
country— he in many instances either takes no notice at all, 


^ This has been already pointed ont 
in respect to the rivers of Gaul, where 
lie makes the Durance, the Isere, the 
Rhone, the Doubs and the Saone all 
rise in the same part of the Alps, 
within about a degree of one another. 


His attempt to describe the Po and its 
confluents, and their relation with the 
Italian lakes, is in like manner very 
confused and obscure, and would in- 
deed if taken alone be utterly unin- 
telligible. 
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or merely refers to them, as in the case of the Pyrenees, 
because they formed the boundary between two nations* In 
regard to this important branch of the science of geography, 
his predecessor Strabo was as superior to Ptolemy as he was 
inferior to him in all that relates to the mathematical con« 
struction of his maps. 

§ 41. It is impossible to quit the consideration of the merits 
and defects of Ptolemy as a geographer, without adyerting to 
the singular circumstance that, in one instance, one of his 
gravest errors became the means of contributing materially, 
though indirectly, to the greatest discovery of modern times. 
We have seen that his erroneous system of graduation, com- 
bined with the exaggerated accounts he had received of the 
distance of the Seres and Sinse towards the east, had led him 
to extend the continent of Asia in that direction far beyond 
the trnth. The effect of this was to diminish to a corre- 
sponding extent the intermediate unknown space, and conse- 
quently lead to the idea that the ocean which separated the 
extreme east of Asia from the western lands of Europe was 
of much smaller dimensions than it would really have been 
had there heeu continuous sea between them. Hence when 
Columbus set out on his memorable voyage, with a view of 
arriving by sea at the Indies, he supposed the Land of Spices 
of which he was in search to be much less distant than it 
really was; a consideration which no doubt materially in- 
fluenced him in determining to make the attempt. 
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NOTE A, p. 524, 

BATE OF MABCHING IN AFRICA. 

Major Denham and Captain Clapperton took 68 days on their 
journey with a caravan from Monrzuk to the Lake Tchad ; and 
61 days on their return. Travelling in a similar manner they had 
occupied 34 days fiom Tripoli to Mourzuk, and took not less than 
44 days on their return ; hut Maj'or Denham, travelling express 
with only three servants and three camels, made this last journey 
in 20 days. Hence it is remarkable that the rate of marching 
of the Boman armies along this comparatively well-known part of 
the route was unusually rapid, as both Maccus and Maternus 
agreed in reckoning it only 20 days’ march (which they estimated 
at 5400 stadia) by the shortest line of route, though it took 
30 days by the longer and more usual route. (PtoL i. 10, § 2.) 

The actual distance from Leptis to Garama (Germa, about 
65 miles N.W. of Mourzuk), as measured in a straight line on the 
map, amounts to about 375 G. miles or 3750 stadia. The estimate 
of the Boman generals was therefore a great exaggeration ; as 
might indeed be assumed from the circumstance, that it supposed 
^ marching-rate of 27 G. miles (or 36 Boman miles) a day,-— a rate 
which could not possibly be maintained by any army continuously 
for a considerable period. But it is probable, though not distinctly 
stated by Ptolemy, that this would be also the rate according to 
which they would calculate the farther advance to Agisymba, and 
by means of which they arrived at the preposterous conclusion, 
which even Marinus found it necessary to curtail to a considerable 
extent.,,. 

The real distance from Mourzuk to the nearest point of Soudan, 
near Lake Tchad, is only just about double that from Tripoli to 
Mourzuk ; though the Boman armies appear to have consumed 
more than four times as long upon the march ; a sufficient evi- 
dence of the utter vagueness of any calculation founded upon such 
without further details. 

If we suppose the same rate of marching from Garama to 
Agisymba as that from Leptis to Garama, the distance accom- 
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plished in 120 days would amount to 3240 G. miles or 54 degrees of 
latitude; but as Marinus certainly reckoned (as well as Ptolemy) 
only 500 stadia (or 50 G. miles) to a degree, tMs would be re- 
garded by bim as equivalent to 64|- degrees. Assuming bis lati- 
tude for Garama to bave been tbe same as Ptolemy’s (21° 30' N. lat.), 
this would carry tbe position of Agisymba down to 43° S. lat., or 
about 8° S. of tbe Cape of Good Hope ! How be arrived at tbe first 
result of 24,680 stadia south of tbe Equator or 49| degrees S. lat., 
as stated by Ptolemy, which he afterwards proceeded to reduce, 
we are at a loss to discover. 


NOTE B, p. 564. 

Ptolemy’s longitudes in the mediterranean. 

It may be convenient to tbe reader to exhibit in a tabular form 
tbe longitudes of tbe principal points in tbe Mediterranean as 
given by Ptolemy, and tbe actual longitudes of tbe same points 
computed from Perro. It must however be carefully borne in 
mind that this meridian lay in fact much farther west than that 
assumed by Ptolemy from his supposed position of the Fortunate 
Islands. (See p. 667.) 


\ " X ' / 

Longitude 
according to 
Ptolemy. 

Real Longitude 
E. of Ferro. 

Sacred Promontory 

2° SO' 

.. 9° 20' 

Mouth of B^tis .. .. 

5° 20' 

.. 12° 

Calpe (at mouth of Straits) .. 

7° 30' 

.. 13° 

Caralis in Sardinia .. .. 

32° SO' 

.. 27° 30' 

Lilybasum in Sicily .. .. 

37° 

.. 30° 45' 

Pacbynus Prom, (do.) .. .. 

O 

o 

v* 

.. 33° 25' 

Tmnarus Prom. .. .. .. 

50° 

.. 40° 50' 

Ehodes .. 

o 

o 

CO 

.. 46° 45' 

Issue 

69° 20' 

.. 54° 30' 


The longitudes in the second column are given in round numbers 
for the greater facility of comparison. 
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NOTE 0, p. 575. 

LATITUDE OP THULE. 

The position of Thiale was evidently based upon the recent 
Eoman information concerning that island, whicli, as has already 
been pointed out, certainly referred to the Shetland Islands. 
Eratosthenes had placed it in 66°, or on the Arctic Circle ; an 
assumption evidently derived from the statement of Pytheas that 
at the summer solstice the sun was visible all the night through. 
But the Thule of Marinus and Ptolemy was placed with regard to 
the Orkneys, and supposed to be only a degree to the north of 
them, which necessarily brought it down to a lower latitude than 
that assigned by Eratosthenes and Hipparchus. Ptolemy indeed 
affirms that its longest day was of twenty hours (viii. 3, § 3), but 
it is most improbable that he had any positive authority for this 
statement, which was doubtless merely an astronomical conclusion 
from its assumed position on the globe, and as such, was almost 
precisely correct. 

In placing Thule in latitude 63° Ptolemy of course carried it 
more than three degrees north of its true position. But if we 
allow for the erroneous graduation of his map, it would be really 
placed somewhat too far to the south. But its latitude was probably 
in reality calculated from that of Massilia, as the northernmost 
point of the Meiditerranean of which the position was really deter- 
mined by observation. According to Ptolemy the interval between 
the two would amount to just about 20 degrees, equivalent to 
16|- degrees of 60 geographical miles, which differs very little 
from the truth ; Massilia being really situated in 43° 18', and the 
southern extremity of Mainland in the Shetlands wanting only a 
few miles of 60°. It is indeed the middle of the island to which 
he assigns the precise latitude of 63°; but this difference is unim- 
portant in such a case. 

It would be clearly erroneous to suppose Ptolemy’s assumed 
position of Thule to have been really calculated from the equator, 
in degrees of 500 stadia, which would bring it down to a real lati- 
tude of 52J°, as Ptolemy had of course no positive observations on 
the equator ; the geographical position of which he was obliged to 
assume. Almost all his latitudes for the Mediterranean must be 
taken with reference to the fixed parallel of Ehodes (in 36°) or to 
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that of Alexandria ; and there can he little donht that his latitudes 
for G-aul and Britain were all calculated in reality from Massilia as 
the fixed point of departure. 


NOTE D,p.584. 

PTOLEMY’S MAP OP SCOTLAND. 

A more plausible explanation is suggested by M. Koscher in his 
little work (Ptolemaeus und die Mandelsstrassen in Central Afriha, 
8 VO, Gotha, 1857) that this distortion of the north of Britain was 
an attempt to reconcile the real latitude of certain points for which 
Ptolemy possessed correct astronomical observations, with the other 
parts of his map resulting from estimated distances (p. 18). But 
this hypothesis is based upon the assumption that the points given 
by Ptolemy in the eighth book were really fixed by such observa- 
tions — a conclusion of which I have already endeavoured to show 
the fallacy. But in this instance even this supposition will not 
at all explain the difficulty. The most northern point of which 
Ptolemy professes to give the latitude in his eighth book (viii. 3, 
§ 9) is a place called Ilrcpcurov crTparoTrcSov, to which he assigns a 
solstitial day of 18 J hours, corresponding to a latitude of 60^. 
The position of this place (the name of which is not found in any 
Latin author, but is obviously a mere translation of the Latin 
Alata Castra) is wholly uncertain and it is merely by conjecture 
that it is usually placed at Burg Head on the Moray Frith. 
Assuming this to be correct, the interval of latitude between ibis 
point and the Isle of Wight, which he places in lat. 52° 20) would 
he comparatively correct ; and is therefore supposed to be based 
on real observations. But while Ptolemy has (singularly enough) 
given us no notices in the eighth book concerning any point on the 
west coast of Britain, he has in his tables carried up the whole 
series of positions much too far to the north, placing the Land’s 
End in 52 instead of 50°, the two headlands of South and North 
Wales, Octapitarum and Gangannm, in latitude 54^° and 55 J° 
respectively, so that his assigned latitude of 61° 40' for the 
headland of the Novant® or Mull of Galloway, though still more 
in excess is not a single exceptional error. 

Moreover the latitudes assigned by him in the eighth book to 
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Londinium (54° 30^), Ebiiracum (57°), and Cataraotonixim (58° 30') 
are all greatly in excess, and could not possibly ba^e been founded 
on observations with any pretension to a scientific character. To 
suppose that while all these positions of well-known and civilized 
places were thns glaringly erroneous, that of an unknown outpost 
in the far north of the island should have alone been correctly 
observed and reported, so that Ptolemy altered his whole map in 
accordance with it, is certainly at variance with all probability. 
It is equally at variance with M. Eoscher’s own view that the 
statements in the eighth book generally are based upon direct 
scientific observation. 

The fact appears to be that in carrying up the west coast of 
Britain (as far as the peninsula of Galloway) so much too far to the 
north, Ptolemy was actuated in great measure by his erroneous 
idea of the position of Ireland, to which he correctly understood 
that peninsula to be directly opposite. On the other side, though 
it was generally understood that Britain was opposite to Germany, 
there could in this case be no definite means of connecting the two 
and fixing their relative positions in latitude. But having this 
general idea in his mind, Ptolemy might well hesitate to extend 
the north of Britain through four degrees more of latitude than he 
had already carried it, and to avoid this would give it a slew round 
towards Germany, so as to bring it into something like the same 
latitude as the Cimbrian Chersonese. It may be added that (as we 
have already seen) Ptolemy considered that he had grounds for 
placing Thule in latitude 63°, and as it was a point universally 
admitted that this island lay considerably to the north of Britain, 
it rendered it impossible for him to carry the northern parts of the 
inainland farther than about 62° of north latitude. 


NOTE E, p. 597. 

OXIANA PALUS. 

Nothing but the unwillingness of modern writers to admit that 
the ancients were unacquainted with so important a feature in the 
geography of Central Asia as the Sea of Aral could have led them 
to suppose it represented by the Oxiana Palus of Ptolemy. While 
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that author distinctly describes both the laxartes and the Oxus as 
flowing into the Caspian Sea (vi. 14, §§ 1, 2), he speaks of a range 
of mountains called the Sogdian Mountains which extend between 
the two rivers, from which flow several nameless streams into those 
two, one of which forms the Oxian Lake fOfctapiJ Xc/ivy, vi. 12, § 3). 
This statement exactly tallies with the fact that the Polytimetus 
or river of Soghd, which rises in the mountains in question, does 
not flow into the Oxus, but forms a small stagnant lake called 
Kara Kul or Benghiz : and there seems no doubt that this was the 
lake meant by Ptolemy. It is true that Ammianus Marcellinus in 
his description of these regions, which is very vague and inaccurate 
but is based for the most part upon Ptolemy, terms it a large and 
wide-spread lake (alii fluvii decurrentes Oxiam nomine paludem 
efficiunt late longeque difiusam — xxiii. 6, § 59) but this is probably 
nothing more than a rhetorical flourish. The Oxus Lacus of Pliny 
has of course nothing to do with it, being a lake (probably invented 
for the occasion) in which the Oxus was supposed to have its source. 
(Plin. vi. 16, §48.) 


NOTE F,p. 601. 

Ptolemy’s map of india. 

Some excellent remarks on the portion of Ptolemy’s work devoted 
to India, the nature of the different materials of which he made use, 
and the manner in which he employed them, will be found in 
Colonel Yule’s introduction to his Map of India in Br. Smith’s 
Atlas of Ancient Geography (pp. 22-24). These remarks are indeed 
in great measure applicable to the mode of proceeding of the Alex- 
andrian geographer in many other cases also, though the result is 
particularly conspicuous in India from the fullness of the informa- 
tion— crude and undigested as it was — which he had managed to 
bring together. The result, as presented to us in the tables of 
Ptolemy, is a mass of utter confusion, out of which it is very diffi- 
cult to extract in a few instances any definite conclusions. The 
attempt of Lassen to identify the various places mentioned by 
Ptolemy is based throughout upon the fundamental error of sup- 
posing that that geographer possessed a map of India similar to 
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OUT own, and tliat we haTe only to compare tlie ancient and modem 
names in order to connect tlie two. As Col. Yule justly observes : 
“ Practically be (Lassen) deals witb Ptolemy’s compilation as if 
that geographer bad possessed a collection of real Indian surveys, 
witb tbe data systematically co-ordinated. Tbe fact is that if we 
sbonld take one of tbe rude maps of India that appeared in the 
16tb century (e.g. in Mercator or in Linsoboten) draw lines of 
latitude and longitude, and then more Ftolemaico construct tables 
registering tbe co-ordinates of cities, sources and confluences as 
they appeared in that map, tbis would be tbe sort of material we 
bave to deal witb in Ptolemy’s India.” 

But in fact tbe case is much stronger than Col. Yule puts it. 
For sucb a map as be refers to, of tbe 16tb century, however lude, 
would give a generally correct idea of the form and configuration 
of tbe Indian peninsula. But tbis, as we have seen, was utterly 
misconceived by Ptolemy. Hence be bad to fit bis data derived 
from various sources, such as maritime and land itineraries, based 
upon real experience, into a framework to which they were wholly 
unsuited, and tbis could only be effected by some Procrustean pro- 
cess, or rather by a repetition of such processes, concerning which 
we are left wholly in tbe dark. 

Colonel Yule’s map of Ancient India is undoubtedly by far tbe 
best that has yet been produced : it is indeed tbe only attempt to 
interpret Ptolemy’s data, upon which such a map must mainly be 
founded, upon anything like sound critical principles. But it must 
be confessed that tbe result is far from encouraging. So small a 
proportion of Ptolemy’s names can find a place at all, and so many 
of those even that appear on tbe map are admitted by its author to 
rest upon very dubious authority, that we remain almost wholly in 
tbe dark as to tbe greater part of bis voluminous catalogues ; and 
are equally unable to identify tbe localities which be meant to 
designate, and to pronounce an opinion upon tbe real value of bis 
materials. 


NOTE G, p. 608 . 

lABABim 

Tbe name of Java has certainly some resemblance witb labadius, 
supposing that to be the correct form of the name, and what is of 
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more consequence Ptolemy adds that it signifies “the island of 
barley/’ ^ which is really the meaning of the name of Java. 

The position in latitude assigned by him to the island in ques- 
tion (84- degrees of south latitude) also agrees very well with that 
of Java: but his geographical notions of these countries are in 
general so vague and erroneous that little or no value can be 
attached to this coincidence. 

On the other hand the abundance of gold would suit well with 
Sumatra, which has always been noted on that account, while there 
is little or no gold found in Java. The metropolis at its western 
extremity would thus correspond with Acheen, a place that must 
have always been one of the principal cities of the island. 

In either case he had a very imperfect idea of its size, assigning 
it a length of only about 100 G. miles, while Java is 9® or 540 G. 
miles in length, and Sumatra more than 900 G. miles. 

It seems not improbable that in this case, as in several others, he 
mixed up particulars which really referred to the two different 
islands, and applied them to one only : but it is strange that if he 
had any information concerning such islands as Sumatra and Java, 
he should have no notion that they were of very large size, at the 
same time that he had such greatly exaggerated ideas of the dimen- 
sions of Ceylon. 


® vii. 2, § 29, ^lafictSiav 2aj8a8tou) & (rr}}xaiv€i Kpidrjs vijcros. 



CHAPTEE XXX^ 

GEOGRAPHY AFTER PTOLEMY. 


Section 1. — Historical Events. 

§ 1. The work of Ptolemy unquestionably marks tbe culmi- 
nating point to which, geographical science ever attained 
among the Greeks or Eomans : and, as in the parallel case of 
his great astronomical treatise, it speedily obtained such a 
reputation as almost entirely to supersede all other works 
upon the subject. The paramount authority thus attributed 
to it was doubtless owing in great part to its scientific form 
and character; and in part also to the great and deserved 
reputation of Ptolemy as an astronomer, which led to an ex- 
aggerated estimate of his merits as a scientific geographer. 
But other circumstances contributed also to the same result ; 
among the foremost of which must be placed the fact that the 
period of its appearance was that when the Eoman Empire was 
at the height of its power and prosperity, which was speedily 
followed by a decline in literature as rapid as that in the con- 
dition of the empire. The two centuries which followed the 
publication of Ptolemy’s geography were an age of compila- 
tions and abridgements, unmarked by almost a single work of 
original genius in the domain either of literature or science. 
The few remaining treatises of a geographical character which 
belong to this period all partake of the impress of this spirit : 
and while they scarcely contribute a single point to the exten- 
sion of geographical knowledge, they show a total absence 
alike of critical sagacity and scientific intelligence. 

§ 2. A very brief notice will suffice to indicate the few 
events during the period in question, which have any imme- 
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diate connection with geography. The Eoman Empire had 
already attained to its utmost limits: and no subsequent 
extension contributed to widen the range of geographical 
knowledge. The wars of Marcus Aurelius with the nations 
north of the Danube, the Marcomanni, Quadi, lazyges, and 
Sarmatians were for the most part of a defensive character, 
and calculated rather to repel the attacks of the barbarians 
than to carry the Eoman arms into their country. It may 
well be doubted whether the accounts which represent these 
simultaneous incursions as the result of a combined plan of 
operations, or general confederacy among nations of different 
race, and widely spread through distant regions, have any 
foundation in truth : but it is certain at all events that we 
have here the first indication of that increasing pressure of the 
barbarians on the northern frontier of the Eoman Empire, 
which was destined to give the determining character to the 
three following centuries. 

It would be interesting to trace the gradual appearance among 
these threatening foes of the names that afterwards became so 
distinguished from the part they took in the destruction of 
the Western Empire: but the ethnographical questions con- 
nected with them are too complicated and uncertain for us 
to enter upon them here. It may suffice to mention that the 
name of the Yandals, as well as that of the Alani, appears for 
the first time among the invaders under M. Aurelius, while 
that of the Goths is not found until after the time of Oaracalla. 
In the reign of the latter emperor also the Alemanni are men- 
tioned for the first time among the most formidable of the 
German tribes. 

The expedition of the Emperor Severus into Britain (a.d. 
208 - 211 ) is one of the few events of this period which has 
any direct geographical interest ; and concerning this unfor- 
tunately our information is only of the most vague and 
general kind. But it is distinctly stated by Dion Cassius, a 
contemporary writer, that the emperor advanced with his army 
through the wilds of the Caledonians to the extreme northern 
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point of tlie island, encountering extreme diffleuities from the 
natural constitution of the country, but no opposition of any 
consequence from the natives.^ It is remarkable that the 
only name of a British tribe mentioned by Dion, except the 
general term of Caledonians, is that of the Maeatse, an appella- 
tion not found in any other ancient writer, but under which 
he appears to comprise all the inhabitants of the south of 
Scotland from the wall of Hadrian to the rampart of Anto- 
ninus.® But though he had thus extended his triumphant 
progress to the farthest limits of Britain, Severus appears to 
haye seen the dijfiSculty of retaining a permanent hold upon 
the wild and remote regions of the north, and contented him- 
self with restoring and fortifying the wall built by Hadrian 
from the Solway to the Tyne.® 

§ 3. In the East on the contrary the wars of Seyerus and 
his successors possess little or no interest for the geographer. 
They are not related with sufficient fullness to be of any use 
in supplying or explaining the topographical details of the 
countries between the Euphrates and Mount Zagros, which 
had so long been the field of battle between the Eomans and 
the Parthians, and the general features of the campaigns were 


' Dion. Cass. Ixxvi. 11-13. So great 
were the hardships and sufferings of 
the troops that not less than 50,000 
were said to have perished in the 
course of the campaign; the natives 
continually hovering round the army 
and cutting off stragglers, though not a 
battle was fought. 

'The emperor is reported to have on 
this occasion caused careful observations 
to he made of the position of the sun 
and the length of the days and nights 
(Dion. Cass, t c. 13), but unfortunately 
tne results are not recorded, 

® The Mseatse are described as ** im- 
mediately adjoining the cross wall 
which cuts the islands in two*’ (okov<r* 
56 ol jU€V Matarai Trpbs avr^ ry SiaTCixfcr- 
fiari t tV yri<xov Bixv E. c. 11), 

and the Caledonians to the north of 
them. There can he no donbt that the 
here meant was the wall of 


Hadrian, not the rampart of Antoninus 
Pius. 

* “ Britanniam, quod maximum ejus 
imperii decus est, muro pertransversam 
insulam ducto utrinque ad finem Oceani 
munivit.” Spartiani Severus, c. 18. 
No reference is here found to the pre- 
viously existing wail of Hadrian ; and 
we are left to conjecture as to the re- 
lation between the two: the author 
employing the same term “ mums ” in 
both cases. Another passage (c. 22), 
in which he uses incidentally the phrase 

post murum apud vallum missum in 
Britannia,” is certainly corrupt, and as 
it stands unintelligible. 

Concerning the real connection of the 
work of Severus with that of Hadrian, 
see Bruce’s Roman Wall, chap, v., aud 
HiihnePs Inscriptiones Britannicss, pp. 
100-102. 
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repeated again and again with, little variation. Thus we find 
Severus himself in the first instance (A.n. 195) advancing, 
much in the same manner as Trajan had done, through 
northern Mesopotamia to the Tigris, crossing that river into 
Adiabene, and reducing that province to nominal subjection. 
In his second expedition (a.d. 197) he achieved more brilliant 
successes, but with little permanent result Descending the 
valley of the Euphrates in person, while another army fol- 
lowed that of the Tigris through Adiabene he succeeded in 
making himself master of the Parthian capital of Otesiphon, 
as well as of the two great cities of Seleucia and Babylon.^ 
But the want of provisions compelled him to return, and 
having attempted on his homeward march to take the strong 
fortress of Hatra, which had already baffled all the efforts of 
Trajan, he met with an ignominious failure. Notwithstanding 
this disaster, it seems certain that not only the northern part 
of Mesopotamia— including Edessa, Nisibis, and Singara — but 
Adiabene also, remained in the hands of the Eomans, and were 
for a time again constituted as provinces and formally annexed 
to the Eoman Empire, as they had been by Trajan. 

It is evident that at this period the Parthian Empire was 
already breaking up from internal dissensions and decay. It 
made indeed a last struggle under its king Artabanus, who in 
A.i>. 217, after the death of Caracalla, defeated his successor 
Macrinus in a great battle near Nisibis, which is said to 
have lasted three whole days. But the peace which followed 
left the Eomans still in possession of Mesopotamia; and a few 
years after began the revolt of the Persian prince Artaxerxes, 
which ended in the overthrow of the Parthian monarchy, and 
the final establishment of a Persian dynasty. 

§ 4. The new monarchy thus founded became speedily in- 
volved in hostilities with Eome, in which however the 
Persians were almost always victorious, and far from the 
Eoman emperors in the third century extending the limits 


* Dioa, Cass. Ixxv. 9. 
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of their dominions towards the east, they not only saw 
Armenia subjected to the Persian yoke, but were unable to 
protect their own provinces against the invader. After the 
captivity of Valerian (a.p. 260), the armies of Sapor overran 
Syria, Cilicia, and Cappadocia, surprised and pillaged the 
wealthy city of Antioch, and reduced, after an obstinate siege, 
that of Caesarea in Cappadocia.® But the Persian monarch did 
not retain possession of the conquered provinces ; and the able 
and vigorous rule of Odenathus, as well as of his successor 
Zenobia, not only established the independence of their 
capital of Palmyra, but raised that remote and secluded city 
for a brief period to be the seat of an energetic and vigorous 
monarchjy, comprising the whole of Syria with many of the 
adjoining provinces. The defeat of Zenobia by Aurelian (a.i>. 
273) was however followed by the destruction of Palmyra, of 
which nothing but the splendid ruins survived to confirm to 
future ages the record of its transient prosperity.® Not long 
afterwards (a.d, 283), if we may trust the statement of one of 
the Augustan historians, the emperor Cams not only traversed 
the whole of Mesopotamia, but actually took the city of 
Ctesiphon, so long the capital, or at least the royal residence, 
of the Parthian monarchs. Internal dissensions and disputes 
about the succession seem at this period to have weakened the 
Persian monarchy ; and under the reign of Diocletian the suc- 
cesses of Galerius led to the establishment of a peace or per- 
manent treaty between the two nations, by which a large 
portion of Mesopotamia was ceded to the Eoman Empire, and 
the river Aboras or Chaboras was fixed as the limit between 
the two empires, thus leaving the strong fortresses of Circe- 
sium, Singara, and Nisibis in the hands of the Eomans.^ 


® Osesarea was undoubtedly at tMs 
period one of the most important cities 
of Asia Minor, but the statement of 
Zonaras that it was said to contain 
400, UOO inhabitants (Zonar. xii. p. 594, 
ed.Bonn), though adopted by Gibbon, 
appears to me a gross exaggeration. 

® Gibbon (chap, xi.) justly remarks 


that ** some English travellers from 
Aleppo discovered the ruins of Palmyra 
about the end of the last century” 
(1691). They were afterwards fully 
described and figured by Wood and 
Dawkins in 1753 ; and have in modern 
days been visited by many travellers. 

^ Circesium, which was situated at 
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But this arrangement did not last long. The Persian 
monarchy Tose to renewed wigour under a second Sapor; 
and the possession of Mesopotamia, and especially of the 
newly ceded proTinces became the subject of almost continual 
hostilities during the reign of Constantins.® After the acces- 
sion of Julian, that emperor, who had already in the subor- 
dinate position of CaBsar distinguished himself in wars against 
the Alemanni and other barbarians on the frontiers of Gaul, 
undertook an expedition against the Persians, in which he 
hoped to rival the fame of Trajan, if not of Alexander himself. 
His success was indeed far from corresponding to his hopes, 
and as he did not advance beyond Otesiphon, his proceedings 
could not throw any new light on the geography of Asia. But 
as we possess in this instance a detailed account of his cam- 
paign by Ammianus Marcellinus, who himself accompanied 
the army, it is interesting to compare the steps of his progress 
with those of the younger Cyrus and Alexander the Great^ 

§ 5. Setting out from Antioch, in the spring of 363, he 
proceeded by way of Beroea (Aleppo) and Hierapolis to the 
Euphrates, which he crossed at the customary place of passage 
(Zeugma), and advanced to Carrhm, a place of evil note among 


the confluence of the Chaboras with 
the Euphrates, was first fortified by 
Diocletian (Ammian. Marcell, xxiii. 6). 
The strongholds of Nisibis and Singara 
had already figured in earlier wars, and 
have been repeatedly mentioned. (See 
Chapter XXVI. p. 505.) 

It may be noticed that no mention of 
Tigranocerta occurs during these later 
wars between the Romans and their 
eastern neighbours. The city had pro- 
bably ceased to exist. 

* It is to the interest excited by these 
wars that we are indebted for the pub- 
lication at this period of the little work 
called the Itimrarium Alemndr%*^ 
dedicated by its anonymous author to 
the emperor Gonstantius, which was 
published for the first time by Cardinal 
Mai in 1817. Notwithstanding its 
title it is rather an abridged history of 
Alexanders campaigns than a geo- 


graphical treatise, but it is equally 
worthless from either point of view. 
The author had, as he tells us, compiled 
a similar account of the expedition of 
Trajan to the East, which could hardly 
have failed to be of some value* as we 
possess no detailed record of his cam- 
paigns. But this is unfortunately lost. 
(The Itinerarium Alexandri is reprinted 
by G. Muller among the Scriptores de 
Mehvs Alexmdfit apj^nded to his 
edition of Arrian. Paris, 1846.) 

® For this campaign we have the un- 
usual advantage of possessing two de- 
tailed narratives, that of Ziosimus j^iii. 
12-31) being well worthy of comparison 
with that of Ammianns (xxiii.-xxv.). 
The latter writer, notwithstanding his 
inflated and rhetorical style, appears to 
be a trustworthy anthority, but unfor- 
tunately his geographical statements 
are apt to be loose and indefinite. 
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the Romans from its connection with the ill-fated expedition 
of Orassns. From hence he despatched two of his generals 
with 30,000 men to the Tigris, with orders to cross that river, 
and descend through the provinces on its left hank, Gordyene 
and Adiabene, so as to meet the main army under the walls of 
Ctesiphon. He himself turned abruptly to the south, and 
again reached the Euphrates at the city of Oallinicum, which 
had been founded by the Seleucidan kings near the con- 
fluence of the river Belias, and from whence he descended 
the course of the Euphrates to Circesium, the frontier fortress 
of the Roman territory. From thence he followed the valley 
of the great river as far as a place called Thillutha, a strong 
fortress on an island, surrounded by the Euphrates, which on 
account of the strength of its position was able to defy the 
arms of Julian.^ The Emperor however pushed on as far as a 
village called Macepracta, situated at the extremity of the 
ancient wall which had been carried across from the Euphrates 
to the Tigris, the ruins of which were still visible.^ It was at 
this point that a great canal called the Haarmalcha, or the 
Royal river, conveyed a large part of the waters of the Eu- 
phrates into the Tigris, and it was by this channel, or a 
branch of it, that Julian was able to transport his fleet from 
the one river to the other, as Trajan had previously done.® 

^ Thillutlia is identified witli a place 
called Tlielbe or Tilbeb, where there 
are some remains of ancient buildings, 
on a small island in the Euphrates, 
about 8 miles below Anah or Anatho 
(Ohesney’s Euphrates, vol. i. p. 57). It 
is mentioned by Isidore of Charax 
{Btathm, Earth § 1) under the name of 
Thilabus, as a place where a treasury 
was kept by the Parthian kings. But 
it is probable that its strength and im- 
portance are much exaggerated by 
Ammianus. 

® ‘‘Ad vicum Macepracta pervenit, 
in quo semiruta murorum vestigia vide^ 
bantur, qui priscis temporibus in spatia 
lon^ protenti tueri ab extemis incur- 
sionibus Assyriam dicebantur.” Am- 
mian. xxiv. 2, § 6. These were evidently 
the remains of the wall, which tra- 


versed Babylonia in this part from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, and the ruins 
of which, now called by the Arabs Sidd 
Nimrud, may still be traced through 
great part of its extent. (See Layard^s 
Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 471, 578; 
and the Journal of Geogr, Society, vol. 
ix. pp. 445-6, 473-4.) It was wholly 
distinct from the Median Wall of Xeno- 
phon, with which it has often been con- 
founded. (See Chapter X, Note L, 
p.370.) 

* There is great confusion in regard 
to this canal. It is described by Ammi- 
anus as <iuitting the Euphrates close 
to Macepracta, which would agree with 
the out now known as the Saklawiyeh 
canal; but that at present termed the 
Nahr el Melik (evidently the same 
name with the Naarmalcha of Ammi- 
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The topographical details of this part of his operations are 
very obscure, Tbnt it would appear that several of the towns in 
this part of the country had been strongly fortified, and 
opposed a vigorous resistance to the Eoman arms.'^ Julian 
however reduced several of these strongholds in succession, 
and succeeded in establishing himself with nis army under the 
walls of Ctesiphon, on the left bank of the Tigris. But the 
fortifications of the capital were so strong as to defy all his 
efforts, and he was compelled to commence his retreat through 
the provinces on the left bank of the river.® Here he was 
harassed on all sides by the light troops of Sapor, and in one 
of these skirmishes was himself mortally wounded. The army 
continued its retreat under the command of Jovian, and re- 
joined the Tigris at Samara, but was unable to cross that river, 
and after following its banks as far as a place called Dura, the 
new emperor found himself compelled to purchase a treaty of 
peace, and the retreat of his army, by giving up to the Persian 
monarch the five provinces across the Euphrates, which had 
been ceded to the Eomans by his grandfather.® 

anus') was considerably farther south. walls (xxiv. 4, § 2). On the other 
But it is this last canal, now in great hand he himself tells us that Ooche was 
part dry, which led direct to Seleucia the same with Seleucia (“ Ooche, quam 
and Ctesiphon, and which mnst there- Seleuciam nominant.** lb. 5, § 3), but 
fore in all probability be the one by it appears to have been no more than a 
which Julian conveyed his fleet into fortress, occupying probably a part only 
the Tigris (Ammian. xxiv. 6). I have of the site of that great commercial 
already pointed out, in the notes to the city, which three centuries before had 
Anabasis of Xenophon, the impossibility been one of the most populous cities of 
of identifying these artificial channels Asia. 

by which the whole plain of Babylonia ® It is, as Gibbon remarks, not very 
is intersected in all directions, and which easy to understand how a city that had 

have been made and remade by sue- been three times taken by the prede- 
cessive rulers in all ages, while from cessors of Julian could in his time have 
the nature of the soil they quickly be- become so entirely impregnable ; and 
come dry as soon as they are neglected, it may well suggest a doubt whether 

* It is remarkable that none of the themostrecent capture by Oarus, which, 

cities or fortresses which figure in this is attested only by a passing notice in 
part of the operations of Julian are the Augustan Historians, is reallyen- 
mentioned by any preceding writer, titled to be received as a historical 
Perisabor or Persabora, as it is called fact. Ctesiphon bad however certainly 
by Zosimus (iii. 17), may however be been taken both by Trajan and Severus, 
probably placed on the site of the but it may well have been more strongly 

modern Anbar, near Felujah ; but there fortified by the new Persian dynasty, 
is nothing by which to identify Mao- ® The localities on the Tigris men- 
zamalcha, called by Ammianus a tioned in connection with the retreat 
large city and surrounded with strohg of the Eoman army under Jovian pre- 
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The expedition of Julian was the last in the long series of 
similar campaigns carried on by the Grreeks and Eomans in 
the valleys of the Enphrates and the Tigris, and which have 
given a peculiar interest to those regions. All the attempts 
of the Eoman emperors to extend their dominion in that 
direction had either proved altogether failures, or had led only 
to the establishment of a temporary and precarious sovereignty* 
The ignominious treaty concluded by Jovian left the Euphrates 
still the boundary of the Eoman Empire, in accordance with 
the wise precept of its original founder. 

§ 6. Nor was the prudent foresight of Augustus less justified 
in the ease of the European provinces. Here indeed the limits 
of the Ehine and the Danube had been for a time materially 
transgressed; first, by the gradual annexation of the tract 
known as the Agri Decumates, extending from the Ehine at 
Mayence to the Danube at Eatisbon ; and far more largely by 
the addition of the extensive province of Dacia. But this 
last acquisition, though permanently annexed by Trajan, and 
reduced in form to the condition of a Roman province, was 
hardly really occupied as such, and its limits were vague and 
imperfectly defined.^ We are told that Hadrian himself was 
desirous to have abandoned it, as he did the provinces lately 
acquired by Trajan beyond the Euphrates : and after the time 
of M. Aurelius it became at once the theatre and the cause of 
incessant wars with the neighbouring barbarians. At length 
Aurelian, while he for a time established the supremacy of the 
Eoman arms in this quarter, judged it prudent to abandon the 
nominal sovereignty of a province which he was unable to 
defend, and withdrew all attempt at Roman administration 
beyond the Danube (a.d. 274).* 

The period at which the Agri Decumates (which had never 

sent no geographical difficulties. Sa- retains its ancient name, as Dur ; about 

mara, where the army first returned to 20 miles above Samara. 

the Tigris, and attempted the passage ’’ See Chapter ; XXVI, p. 504, and 

of the river, was a place of importance Note A, p. 516. 

under the Caliphs of Bagdad, and is ® Vopisc. Aurelian, 39. 

still called Samarra, Dura also still 
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been formally included in a Eoman proyince) were wrested 
from the Empire, cannot be determined with certainty ; but it 
was probably the result of many successive struggles. The 
work appears to have been complete before the time of Prohus 
(a.d. 276) and in the subsequent wars of Julian with the 
Germans we find the Ehine recognized as the established 
boundary between Gaul and Germany.® 

§ 7. In one instance only were the boundaries of the Eoman 
dominion for a short time extended : and even this case rests 
upon doubtful authority. The island of Britain, which appears' 
to have for some time enjoyed a period of tranquillity, and 
imbibed a large portion of that Eoman civilization which was 
so deeply infused into the neighbouring Gauls, had begun, as 
early as the reign of Constantine, to be harassed and even 
devastated by the incursions of the barbarian tribes in the 
northern portions of the island — who now for the first time 
appear under the name of Piets and Scots, instead of that of 
Caledonians, with which the Eomans were previously familiar^ 
— while their coasts were ravaged by the piratical depredations 
of the Saxons. Matters at length assumed so serious an aspect 
that in a.d. 367 Theodosius, the ablest general of the empire, 
was dispatched by Valentinian I, to Britain to restore the 
Eoman power in the island. This, we are told, he did so 
effectually that he not only cleared the established provinces 
of the barbarian invaders, but drove them back beyond the 
farthest limits then occupied, and constituted out of the 


® Concerning these Agri Deenmates, 
the whole history of which is very ob- 
scure, I can only refer my readers to 
Ukerk (Germanien, pp, 267’-285). 

^ Of course I do not mean by this 
expression to assume the much disputed 
conclusion that the Piets and Scots 
were ethnographically the same people 
with the Caledonians. But it is certain 
that while in Tacitus we read only of 
Caledonians as the inhabitants of 
Northern Britain, and their name is 
still found in Ptolemy (ii. 3, § 12), as 
well as in Dion Cassius on occasion of 


the expedition of Severus (Ixxvi. 12, 
13), we find the Picti and Scotti as^ 
suming the same prominent position 
in the pages of Ammianus (xxviL 8) 
together with the Attacotti, a name 
which is not found in any subsequent 
historian. It is in reference to this 
expedition of Theodosius also that we 
find the Piets and Scots introduced in 
the often quoted lines of Ciaudian (de 
iiiL Cons, JSonorii, vv. 3 1-33) : 

maduerunt Saxone fuse 
Orcades : incaluit Pictorum sanguine Thule, 
Scotbrum cumulos flevit glacialis lerne. 
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territory tlius recoyered, a fifth proTince, to which he gave 
the name ■ of Valentia.^ It has ■■ been generally ' assumed by'; 
modern historians, and writers on ancient geography, that the 
province thus recovered extended from, the Tyne and the Wall 
of Hadrian to the, rampart of Antoninus across the isthmus 
between the Firths of Clyde and Forth, so as to comprise 
Northumberland and the lowlands, of Scotland *, and though 
the expressions of Ammianus are toO' vague and general to 
indicate this conclusion with any certainty, it is perhaps' the 
most plausible explanation. It is certain at all events that 
a province of the name of Valentia continued to subsist in 
Britain until the island was finally abandoned by the Eomans 
in a.d.:409.^ ' 


Section 2. — Greek Writm. 

§ 1. Amoho the writers on geographical subjects subsequent 
to Ptolemy the first place is undoubtedly due to Pausanias, 
whose Description, or, as it may be more properly termed, 
Itinerary of Greece, stands alone among the monuments of 
ancient literature.^ The object of the author was, however, an 
archaeological, not a geographical, description of the country, 
and the arrangement is so strictly that of an itinerary, that 
he never pauses to give anything like a general sketch or 
outline of the physical and geographical features of each 
district, even when these are so remarkable as in the case of 
Corinth or Laconia. Defective ^ is the description of Greece 
by Strabo in these respects, that of Pausanias is still more 
deficient in everything like geographical insight into his 
subject : and invaluable as is his work to the topographer and 


® Ammianus, xxviii. 3, § 7. 

® See Note A, p. 672. 

^ Pausanias was nearly contempo- 
rary with Ptolemy, though somewhat 
younger. He flourished during the 
reigns of Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and 
M. Aurelius ; and as he in one passage 


(viii. 43) refers to the victories of M. 
Aurelius over the Sarmatians, his work 
could not have been completed before 
the year a.i>. 176. (See Clinton's Fast. 
Bom. ad ann. 125, 176; and the article 
Pausanias in Dr. Smith's Biogr. Diet) 
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antiquarian at the present day, it can hardly be said to add 
anything to the knowledge of the geography of Greece (in the 
proper sense of the word), which we should derive from other 
sources. It may be supposed, indeed, that Pausanias assumed 
his readers to be already acquainted with the main characters 
and features of a country so well known as Greece : but there 
is little doubt that the omission was owing mainly to his own 
turn of mind, which was almost exclusively archaeological and 
mythological His work presents many points of resemblance 
with that of Herodotus,® though wanting all the higher 
qualities which have given immortality to the historian of 
Halicarnassus : but the manner in which he continually takes 
occasion to introduce digressions upon various subjects, often 
very slightly connected with the objects that give rise to them, 
not only reminds one strongly of the similar practice of 
Herodotus, but is almost unquestionably the result of direct 
imitation. 

§ 2. By far the greater part of these digressions are of a 
mythological character : others refer to historical events con- 
nected with the monuments which he is describing : in a few 
cases only has he thus given us incidental notices of distant 
countries or nations, some of which are curious and interesting : 
not indeed for the information they convey, but as showing 
the amount of knowledge possessed by a highly cultivated 
Greek in the time of the Eoman Empire of the remoter por- 
tions of the inhabited world. The most important of these 
passages is one where, after speaking of the Ethiopians as 
supposed to dwell on the shores of the Ocean river, he proceeds 
to disprove this idea at considerable length.® “ The Ocean (he 
tells us) is not a river, but a sea, the most distant of all that 
are navigated, and the people that dwell on its shores are 
the Iberians and Celts; besides which it contains the island of 


* These are well brought out by Mr. 
Tozer in his exeellent remarks on the 
characteristics of Pausanias as a writer^ 
in his Lectures on the Geography of 
Greecct p. 26 . 


® Fausan, i 33, §| 4“6. This dis- 
cussion is introduced on occasion of the 
sculptures on a goblet, supposed to 
represent the Ethiopians. 
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tlie Brettani. The remotest of the Ethiopians above Syene 
extending to the Erythraaan Sea are the Ichthyophagi, and the 
gulf around which they dwell is called that of the Ichthyo- 
phagi. It is those who inhabit Meroe and what is called the 
Ethiopian plain, that are the most just : it is they also who 
possess the Table of the Snn7 But these have no sea, nor any 
other river except the Nile. There are also other Ethiopians 
adjoining the Mamd, who extend as far as the Nasamones. 
For the Nasamones, whom Herodotus calls Atlantes, and other 
geographers Lixitae, are the most distant of all the Libyan 
nations adjoining Mount Atlas : they do not grow any crops, 
but live upon the wild vines. But neither these Ethiopians 
nor the Nasamones have any river at all: for the waters that 
flow from Mount Atlas, though giving rise to three streams^do 
not form any considerable river, but are quickly swallowed up 
in the sands. Thus the Ethiopians do not dwell upon any 
river except the Ocean.” 

He then adds that many persons considered the water flow- 
ing from Mount Atlas, which was lost in the sands, to reappear 
again and give rise to the Egyptian Nile. He describes 
Mount Atlas itself as so lofty that its summits touched the 
heavens, and inaccessible on account of the waters and forests 
with which it was everywhere covered. The slopes of it facing 
the Nasamones were well known, but the side towards the sea 
had not, so far as he knew, been visited by any navigator.® 

§ 3. Such is the curious medley of information which a 
writer like Bausanias thought it worth while to give to his 
readers as the result of his inquiries ” concerning the interior 


^ It is hardly necessary to remind the 
reader that these statements refer to 
the account of the Macrobian Ethi- 
opians, given by Herodotus^ (ixi. I?)* 
But it is singular that Pausanias rejects 
without explanation the statement of 
the historian that these Ethiopians 
dwelt “upon the sea to the south of 
Libya/* (See Chapter VIII. p. 272.) 

® Id. ibid. §§ 6-7. The notion of the 


reappearance of the river from Mount 
Atlas, as the Nile is evidently the same 
idea in an imperfect form as the theory 
of Juba, But the strange confusion 
which led him to transfer the Nasa- 
mones to the foot of the Western Atlas 
is wholly unexplained. He appears 
to have confounded them with the 
Gaetulians. 
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of Africa, and the different tribes of Ethiopians. In another 
passage he tells ns that the Galato or Gauls dwelt at the 
extremity of Europe, on a sea of great extent, the opposite 
shores of which were unknown, and which was affected by 
tides, and contained monsters quite unlike anything found in 
other seas. It was through their land that the Eridanus 
flowed, on the banks of which the daughters of the Sun 
mourned the fate of their brother Phaethon. They were 
originally called Kelts (Keltoi), and it was only in later times 
that they came to be known as Galatm.^ He elsewhere says 
that the Thracians were the most numerous of all nations, 
except the Kelts; but that in his time the Thracians were all 
subdued by the Eomans, and the Kelts also, so far as their 
land was worth having, but some parts of it were neglected by 
the Eomans on account of the excessive cold and the barren- 
ness of the soil^ Again, in another passage he gives a curious 
account of the arms and manners of the Sauromatse or Sarma- 
tians : ^ a people who had lately attracted much attention by 
the war waged against them by M. Aurelius. 

But the most interesting of these incidental notices of 
distant countries, is that relating to the Seres and the produc- 
tion of silk, in respect to which he was better informed than 
any preceding writer, as he was aware that it was not produced, 
as generally believed, from the bark of a tree, but by an insect, 
which was kept and fed for the purpose by the Seres.^ At the 
same time his geographical knowledge of their position was 
extremely vague. He says in the first instance that Seria was 


M. 9, § 5. This doubtless refers to 
the Germans, who were generally con- 
founded with the Ganls by Greek 
writers. 

® i. 21, §§ 6, 6. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that he is correct in stating that 
the use of iron was unknown to the 
Sarmatians in his day. 

3 vi. 26, §§6~8. The details which he 
adds are however altogether erroneous, 
as was not uimatural. He describes 
the silk- worms as a kind of small animal 


living in the earth, and about 
twice as big as a beetle (mpdapos% but 
in general appearance more resembling 
a spider, and having eight feet, like 
spiders. They were kept by the Seres in 
houses built for the purpose, and lived 
four years, during which they were fed 
on millet 0Xvfioj ^ ; but in the fifth year 
they were supplied with a kind of reed, 
of which they were excessively fond, 
and with which they gorged themselves 
till they hurst, and then the thread which 
Hiey had spun was found within them. 
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known to be an island in tbe inmost recess of the Erythraean 
Sea : bnt adds that according to some accounts, it was not an 
island surrounded by the sea, but one formed by the two arms 
of a river called the Ser, after the same manner as the Delta 
of Egypt. Still more strangely he states that the Seres, as 
well as the inhabitants of the adjacent islands of Abasca and 
Sacsea, were of Ethiopian race (!) : though others said that 
they were not Ethiopians, but Scythians mixed with Indians. 

These statements of Pausanias suffice to show how imperfect 
and erroneous were the views entertained even by cultivated 
literary men concerning the remoter regions of the world : and 
how little the amount of geographical knowledge actually 
possessed by such writers as Ptolemy and Marinus of Tyre was 
diffused through the Greek and Eoman world in the second 
century. 

§ 4. The work of Pausanias, which we have just been con- 
sidering, was almost contemporary with that of Ptolemy, and 
its author was in all probability unacquainted with the 
writings of the great Alexandrian astronomer. But with this 
single exception, the geographical literature of the Greeks — if 
such a name can be given to it — during the three centuries 
that followed the publication of Ptolemy’s work, consisted of 
nothing but dry and meagre abridgements, or clumsy compila- 
tions from previously existing materials. There were indeed 
few opportunities of making any real addition to the domain 
of positive geography : but it is evident that any one imbued 
with the true spirit of a geographer would have seen the 
necessity of combining the dry skeleton furnished by Ptolemy 
with such a descriptive account of the various countries and 
their leading natural features as had been already supplied by 
Strabo within a more limited range. But no one appeared 
that was able to accomplish this task : nor, so far as we are 
aware, was it ever attempted. The great popularity of Ptolemy 
appears to have had the effect of leading his successors to 
suppose that the work of the geographer was completed, and 
that when once the materials had been collected for laying 
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down with tolerable correctness on a map the different portions 
of the earth’s surface, there was no more to be done. The 
work of Strabo, so much valued in later times, was treated with 
unaccountable neglect ; and the whole science of geography 
was reduced to a mere enumeration of names and distances. 

§ 5. Among these later Greek geographers, whose works 
have been in part at least preserved to us, the chief place is 
perhaps due to Maeciaxxjs of Hekaclea, who was the author 
of several works of considerable extent, which, had they been 
preserved to us entire, would have been not without some 
value.^ The most important of these is that which he terms 
the Periplus of the Outer Sea, in which he undertakes to give 
a complete Periplus or Description of the Coasts of the Eastern 
and Western Ocean, together with the principal islands con- 
tained in them. With regard to the Inner Sea,® which ex- 
tended from the Straits of Hercules between Europe and 
Africa, many writers, he tells us, had composed similar Peripli, 
of which he regarded that by Artemidorus of Ephesus as the 
clearest and most accurate. Of this he had composed a com- 
plete epitome, divided like his original into eleven books: but 
as Artemidorus was imperfectly acquainted with the geography 
of the more distant regions of the world, he thought it neces- 
sary to add two other books containing a similar description of 
the two external seas, or the Eastern and Western Oceans. 
This is in reality, notwithstanding that he makes considerable 
parade of having consulted all available sources, a mere com- 
pilation from Ptolemy, or rather from an author named Pro- 
tagoras, who is otherwise unknown to us, but who, as we learn 

* Xotliing is Imown with any cer- late a writer as Marcianns had no dis- 
tainty concerning the period at which tinctive name for the Mediterranean, 
Marcxanns wrote. Dr. C. Muller is and could only designate it as “ the 
content to acquiesce in the opinion of Inner Sea” ^<ra? BdXatra'a), or still 
Salmasius and Holstenius that he more precisely as “ the sea within the 
flourished about the beginning of the Columns of Hercules ” ^yrhs *Hpa- 
5th century (a.d. 400-4X0) ,* but it must Kkeiair (rTTjXav edXaa-aa). 
he admitted that this conclusion is It is more remarkable that he nowhere 

merely conjectural. employs the name of Atlantic in treat- 

It may be observed that even so ing of the Western Ocean. 
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from Marciamis himself, had as it were recast the tables of 
Ptolemy into another form, so as to give the distances from one 
point to another in stadia, instead of fixing the points themselves 
by their supposed latitude and longitude. The effect of this is 
to present the results in a more popular and easily intelligible, 
though less scientific, form; and the work of Marcianus must 
have had considerable advantages for the ordinary student of 
geography in his day. But when we come to examine it in 
detail, we find that it adds almost nothing to the knowledge 
of the external oceans and their shores, which could not be 
derived by a careful student from the statements of Ptolemy 
himself. This is particularly striking in the case of the 
farthest regions of the east, where the progress of discovery 
had been so rapid and the knowledge possessed by Ptolemy 
was so far in advance of that of his predecessors, that one 
might reasonably have hoped for some still farther extension 
of that knowledge. But the result is quite the contrary : and 
it is evident that neither Marcianus, nor Protagoras, from 
whom he more immediately copied, had any sources of infor- 
mation except the work of the Alexandrian geographer. Thus 
we find Cattigara still mentioned as the limit of the known and 
the unknown lands, and the coast described as trending from 
thence away towards the south, while the Sinee are described as 
occupying the eastern side of the G-reat Gulf, the opposite side 
of which was formed by the Golden Ohersonesus, which 
separated it from the Gangetic Gulf. But his account of 
all these regions is far from clear, and we should have been 
much at a loss to comprehend the idea that he had formed of 
them, had we not possessed the map of Ptolemy, from which 
it is in reality derived. 

§ 6. In one instance only does he depart from the guidance 
of Ptolemy, and it is only to exaggerate still more one of his 
gravest errors. We have seen that while Ptolemy strangely 
ignored the projection of the great Indian peninsula towards 
the south, so as to place Cape Gory more than 13 degrees of 
latitude north of the equator, he had given an enormous ex- 
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tension to the island of Taprohane, which he carried from the 
immediate vicinity of Oape Cory down to more than 2*^ of 
latitude*® But Marcianus, without indicating that he is 
diverging from his usual authority, gives the length of Tapro- 
bane from the northern promontory to the south, as not less 
than 9500 stadia, instead of the 6300 which would result from 
the figures of Ptolemy, assigning it at the same time a breadth 
of 7500 stadia, and a circumference of not less than 26,385 
stadia. We are wholly at a loss to comprehend the origin 
of this extraordinary blunder. In all other respects Marcianus 
follows closely the statements of Ptolemy in regard to Tapro- 
bane and the proportion between the dimensions assigned is 
nearly correct, so that he appears to have had, like his pre- 
decessor, a tolerably accurate notion of the form of the island, 
at the same time that he made it more than twenty times as 
large as the reality ! It may be worth while to add that he 
distinctly speaks of Taprobane as the only great island in the 
Indian Ocean, so that he knew nothing of Sumatra or Java, 
and had no idea of their importance.® 

§ 7. In the second book Marcianus gives a similar Periplus 
of the lands bordering on the western ocean, which he, in 
common with Ptolemy, regarded as wholly distinct from the 
eastern. Beginning with the coasts of Spain, he proceeds to 
those of Gaul (which he calls Celto-Galatia), and then to 
Germany and Sarmatia, the coast-line of which he follows as 
far as the limit of the unknown land, from whence he supposes 
it to extend indefinitely towards the north. With regard to 
the whole of these coasts he had evidently no other information 
than that of Ptolemy, from whom all his names and facts are 


e See Chapter XXIX. p. 603. 

^ Thus he places the Northern Pro- 
montory (Q6peLov &Kpoii) at a distance 
of 6350 stadia from the equator, which 
very nearly corresponds with the lati- 
tude as&igned it by Ptolemy of 12° 30’’. 
Moreover the summary which he adds, 
according to his custom, that the island 
contained 13 nations, 22 cities and em- 


poria, 2 remarkable mountains, 5 re- 
markable rivers, &c., is obviously taken, 
as in all similar cases, from Ptolemy. 

® We have seen (Chapter XXV. p. 
92) that Ptolemy was aware of the 
existence of a large island, called laba- 
dius, which must correspond either 
with Sumatra or Java, hut much under- 
rated its importance and extent. 
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taken, thoBgli the different form and arrangement into which 
he has thrown them serves at first sight to disguise the close- 
ness of Ms compilation. The same thing is the case with 
regard to the British Islands, of both of which he gives the 
dimensions with as much precision as if they were really 
derived from observations, though (as usual) he follows 
Ptolemy in the strange blunder of making the peninsula or 
promontory of the Novantse (the Mull of Galloway) the most 
northerly point of Britain.® Nor had he any better notion of 
Scandia, which he describes as an island lying opposite to 
Germany and the mouths of the Vistula, and about 2500 stadia 
in circumference. 


The work was completed by a Periplus of the western coast 
of Africa, which is now lost, but there is little to be regretted 
in this, as it was doubtless nothing more than a recapitulation 
of the statements of Ptolemy. 

§ 8. The only other work of Marcianus that has been 
preserved to us is a mere fragment. It has been already 
mentioned that he had composed an epitome of the work of 
Artemidorus concerning the Inner Sea, which had it been 
preserved, would have been of considerable interest, as re- 
placing the lost original. But not content with this he subse- 
quently made an epitome of the work of one Menippus, a 
geographer who appears to have lived in the reign of Augustus, 
but of whom nothing more is known, though his name is 
occasionally cited by Stephanus of Byzantium. A part of 
this last work has been preserved to us, but is of very little 
value.^ It begins indeed with an introduction of some interest 


® His ideas of its fom are however 
very confused, or at least very ob- 
scurely expressed, as he defines its 
length s extending from the Bamuonian 
or Oorian Promontory to that of Tarvo- 
dunum or Orcas, and its breadth from 
the same extremity in the south to that 
of the Novantae. Were it not for our 
knowledge of the strange form given by 
Ptolemy to the island we should have 
been wholly at a loss to understand 


this description. 

* Prom the somewhat confused man- 
ner in which Marcianus himself in his 
Introduction speaks of his two works, 
it was supposed by Hoeschel, who first 
published the fragment in question, 
that it was a portion of the Epitome of 
Artemidorus ; and he was followed in 
this error by Hudson, and even by M. 
Miller in his recent edition of Marci- 
anus (8vq. Paris, 1 839). The miscon- 
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containing brief notices of the autbors of similar Peripli^ from 
Timosthenes downwards: among which he gives the palm to 
that of Artemidorus, but considers that of Menippus also as 
valuable, on which account he had prepared an epitome of it, 
but with additions and corrections of his own. Whether he 
had really added anything of importance we have no means of 
Judging : the extant portion containing only a periplus of the 
southern coast of the Euxine, from the Thracian Bosphorus to 
the river Iris, concerning which we have abundant information 
from other sources. 

§ 9. It would appear that at this period the tendency of 
writers on geography was almost wholly in the direction of 
these Peripli or descriptions of the coasts of the Mediterranean 
and its tributary seas: most of which however were not the 
result of any survey or systematic exploration, but mere com- 
pilations from earlier authorities. Of this kind is a Periplus 
of the Euxine which has been preserved to us without the 
name of its author, but has been repeatedly published as an 
appendix to that of Arrian on the same subject, though there 
is no connection between the two. The treatise of Arrian, as 
we have seen, was an original work, the result of his own 
observations and inquiries; while that of the anonymous 
author is a mere compilation of very heterogeneous materials. 
He has availed himself largely of the labours of Arrian, as well 
as apparently of those of Menippus; but he has mixed up with 
these numerous extracts from a much earlier Periplus, which 
must have been clothed in a poetical or at least a metrical, 
form. Almost the sole value of the extant work is indeed 
derived from the fact that its author has copied these state- 
ments with so little change, that not only can their metrical 
character be easily recognized, but the verses themselves may 
be readily restored. It has been generally admitted by all 


ception was first pointed out by Hoff- 
mann) Menippos der Geography 8vo. 
Lips. 1841), and bis opinion nas been 
adopted by C. Muller in bis Geographi 


Grxci Minores, vol. i. A careful per- 
usal of the introduction can indeed 
scarcely leave a doubt on the subject. 
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tlie more recent editors that these are deriTed from the 
metrical Periplus of the Internal Seas, a considerable portion 
of which is still extant, and has been usually ascribed to 
Scyninus Chius, though, as we have already seen, without any 
authority But whoever may have been the author of the 
poetical treatise in question, it is certain that he had access 
to good materials ; and the fragments thus preserved to us 
by our anonymous compiler contain a considerable number 
of facts regarding the dates and origin of the Greek colonies 
on the Buxine, which would be otherwise wholly unknown 
to us, and are a really valuable addition to our knowledge. 
The information thus derived is however almost entirely of 
a historical character ; the geographical statements, such as 
the distances from point to point, given by the later Periplus, 
are taken almost exclusively from Arrian. 

§ 10. Of a very different character is another Periplus, 
which has only recently been brought to light, and which has 
been unfortunately preserved to us only in a very imperfect 
and fragmentary form otherwise it would have been one 
of the most important works of its class that has been trans- 
mitted to us. It bears the title of Stadiasmus of the 
Gbeat Sea — an expression undoubtedly meant to designate 
the Mediterranean ^ — and comprised, when entire, a complete 
Periplus of its coasts, beginning from Alexandria, and pro- 
ceeding westward to the Strait of the Columns; then re- 
turning to Alexandria and following the coasts of Syria and 
Asia Minor to the Bosphorus and the entrance of the Buxine. 
Hence it again returned along the European coasts to the 
Strait of the Columns and Gades. Unfortunately the portions 


^ Chapter XYIII. p. 70. 

® It was first publislied by Iriarte 
from a MS, in the library at Madrid in 
1769, and was afterwards reprinted by 
Gail in his edition of the GeograpM 
GviEci Minor es, vol. ii., but mnch more 
carefully by 0- Muller in his edition of 
the same writers (vol. i. p. 427), who 
has added an elaborate commentary 


and copious illustrations from the works 
of modern writers. This is indeed the 
only edition of which the student of 
ancient geography can make use. 

^ This term appears to have come 
into use in Byzantine times ; it is not 
found in any earlier Greek author, but 
is of very common use among later 
X/atin writers. 
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that remain to ns contain only the coast of Africa/ from Alex- 
andria to Utica; the coasts of Syria and Asia Minor from 
Carnse in Phoenicia® ronnd to Miletns, and two separate 
and detailed descriptions of the islands of Cyprus and Crete. 
Of these by far the most interesting and important portion 
is the first, describing the coast of Africa in minute detail, 
adding in every instance the distance from point to point. A 
comparison of these details with those furnished by Ptolemy, 
while showing such an agreement between the two, as strongly 
to confirm the accuracy of both, presents at the same time 
such differences as to show that the series of names given in 
the Periplus now extant cannot have been derived from the 
work of Ptolemy, but must proceed from some independent 
source.® This fact is still more clearly established by the 
circumstance that throughout this part of his work the author 
adds to the name of each station a designation of its nature 
and character, such as: port,” ^^a roadstead,” a place of 

anchorage as well as sometimes a notice of ‘‘a lofty tower,” 
or other striking object that would meet the eye of the navi- 
gator ; and occasionally still more precise directions where 
and how to anchor.'^ In short the whole document bears 
unquestionable evidence of being a practical work derived 
from actual observation and experience, and designed for 
the use of other navigators. Considered from this point of 
view it is far superior even to Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine, 
which is the most detailed and accurate of all other works of 
the class. 

The second portion, which contains the Asiatic coasts from 
the confines of Phoenicia to those of Ionia, is of very inferior 
merit; being given in much less detail, and almost wholly 


® Oarnse appears to have been iden- 
tical with the place called *AvT<lpa8os 
by Ptolemy (v. 15, § 16). It is called 
Kdppos by Strabo (xvi. 2, § 12), who 
terms it rh ivivetov rijs ^Apd^ov. 

The greater part of these differences 
arise from the insertion of additimal 


names in the Stadiasmns, not from the 
omission of snch as occur in Ptolemy. 
M. C. Miiiler has rendered an in valuable 
service to the student by inserting in 
his notes comparative tables of the 
two. ' ^ . 

^See Note B, p. 672. 
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destitute of the descriptive notices above alluded to. This 
is followed by a number of distances in the j®gean Sea, 
measured from Ehodes, Myndus, Cos, and especially from 
Delos to all the surrounding islands of the Cyclades. Un- 
fortunately these are scarcely ever accompanied with bear- 
ings,® and the numbers in our extant MS. are so corrupt and 
erroneous, as to be scarcely worth examining. The detailed 
descriptions of the coasts of Cyprus and Crete afford very 
valuable materials for the special geography of those islands, 
and for the identification of the ancient cities. A comparison 
of the copious list of names found in these islands with those 
given by Ptolemy and Pliny will sufficiently establish the fact 
that here also the work of the anonymous author is based 
upon independent and authentic materials. 

§ 11. Besides the Peripli which we have just been con- 
sidering, the only other geographical works that remain to 
us are brief and meagre treatises intended to serve as a 
general introduction to the study of geography. Of these 
the best known is that which is extant under the name of 
Agathemeeus; but it is a very poor and worthless produc- 
tion. The author indeed has with becoming diffidence termed 
it merely “a Sketch” or “Outline” of Geography,® but it is 
evident that the merest sketch might be,— as a popular intro- 
duction at the present day would be — clear and systematic. 
But this is so far from being the case that we find merely 
a compound of heterogeneous parts, collected from very diffe- 
rent sources and put together without any regard either to 


s In regard, however, to the voyage 
from Cos to Delos, which was of specm 
importance as connecting the Asiatic 
islands with the Cyclades, we find the 
following details: “The voyage from 
Cos to Delos by the most favourable 
course, with an east wind (Apeliotes) 
is of 1300 stadia. You must sail first 
to Oalydna, leaving Hypsirisma on 
your right hand; and afterwards keep 
Calydna, Leros, and Patmos on the 
right, and the Melantian rocks and 


Myconus on the left, and then Tenos 
on the right and you will arrive at 
Delos.” 

® Teaypa(l>ias viror^Trcacns. Nothing 
is known concerning the age of this 
Agathemerus, and there is no internal 
evidence to determine the question. 
The little work was first published by 
Tennulius in 1671, and has since been 
included in all the editions of the 
Geographi Grxci Mincres, 
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connection or consistency. Thus while the author in general 
follows Ptolemy, and gives the division of the earth into 
climates by 23 circles parallel with the equator, precisely in 
accordance with the statements of that author, he at the same 
time gives the circumference of the earth according to Eratos- 
thenes, without any hint that it was different from the 
measurement of Ptolemy, In like manner he gives the dimen- 
sions of the Inhabited World, both in length and breadth, 
according to Artemidorus,^ though without citing his name, 
evidently without the least idea how utterly irreconcilable the 
numbers thus given are with the system of Ptolemy. At the 
same time he in this passage begins the measurement of the 
world in the far east from the mouth of the Ganges, though he 
elsewhere places the Sinae to the east of India, and terms 
Serica the most eastern land of Asia.^ Here also he was 
evidently following the lead of Artemidorus, There is 
nothing indeed more characteristic of these later compilers, 
than their inability to discriminate between different autho- 
rities, and to see that geography was a progressive science 
in which the later and more extended knowledge necessarily 
superseded to a great extent that which had gone before. 
For writers subsequent to Ptolemy to go back to the state- 
ments of Eratosthenes and Artemidorus was as if, at the present 
day, we were to find the authority of Eennell or D’Anville 
cited as conclusive in regard to the geography of Africa or 
Central Asia. 

§ 12, Before quitting these miserable remnants of the later 


^ This we learn from the precise 
agreement of this calculation, which is 
given in considerable detail, with that 
furnished by Pliny on the authority of 
Artemidorus (Plin. E. N. ii. lOS, § 
‘242). Hence in this instance A^athe- 
merus is really of some use in assisting 
us to correct the numbers given by 
Pliny, and restore the corrected state- 
ments of Artemidorus. (See Chapter 
XVIII. p. 64.) 

^ According to the latest editor (Dr. 
C. Muller) the supposed work of Aga- 


themerus, brief as it is, is in fact made 
up of three little treatises or fragments 
which had originally no connection 
with one another. This explanation 
would go some way towards accounting 
for the mconsistencies and repetitions 
which are found in it ; but the fact 
would still remain that these anony- 
mous writers were wholly without any 
clear comprehension or knowledge of 
the subject which they attempted to 
expound. 
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Greek geographers, it is necessary to notice a work which, 
though not strictly of a geographical character, is so closely 
connected with that subject as to require a place in any review 
of its literary progress. This is the Lexicon, or as it is com- 
monly termed, Geographical Dictionary, of Stephakus of 
Byzantium, a compilation which has frequently been cited in 
these pages, and to which every writer on ancient geography 
must occasionally have recourse. The date of its composition 
is unknown, and can only be determined within approximate 
limits, but it may probably be assigned to the end of the fifth 
or beginning of the sixth century.^ Within less than a century 
after the publication of the original work, an epitome or abridge- 
ment of it was composed by a grammarian named Hermolaus, 
and it is unfortunately this abridgement, and not the original, 
that has been preserved to us. A few fragments only of the 
more copious Lexicon of Stephanus himself have been casually 
preserved, and these suffice to show us how much more 
interesting and valuable the original work would have been, 
than that which alone remains to us.”^ Still the essential 
character of the two is the same. The object of Stephanus, 
like that of Hermolaus, was grammatical, not geographical : 
and while he has transmitted to us the names of many cities 
and tribes, which would otherwise have been unknown, he has 
done so solely with the view of pointing out the ethnical or 
adjective form of the name, as sanctioned by the usage of the 

® OoucerBing tbe date of Stephamis in a MS. of the Seguerian Library, 
and his abbreviator Hermolaus, I must 2. The article StJo, which is 

refer my readers to Westermann’s preserved by Oonstantinus Porphyro- 
Preface to his edition; and to the genitus (de Administr, Imp, c. 2S); 
article Stephanus in Dr. Smith’s Diet, and, 3. An account of Sicily, quoted by 
of JBiogr, yoh iii It is certain that the same author (de Themat. ii. 10), 
Stephanus wrote after Marcianus of which includes a passage from the 
Heraclea, whom he frequently cites ; comic poet Alexis concerning the seven 
hut the age of that writer, as already largest islands in the world. All these 
observed, cannot be determined with fragments, which are not found in the 
any certainty. earlier editions of Stephanus, have 

^ These fragments consist of : 1. The been inserted in their proper places in 
portion of the work from the article the two most recent editions by Wester- 
Av/llt} to the end of the letter A, unfor- mann (8vo. Lips. 1839) and by Meineke 
tunately only a few pages in length, (Berolin. 1849). 
which has been accidentally preserved 
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best writers.® Geographical information, properly speaking, 
there is generally none at all, beyond the addition to each 
name of the country in which the city is situated, or the sea 
in which the island is found. He tells us, for instance, that 
Eleutherna was a city of Crete, so named from one of the 
Ouretes ; that the ethnic form was Eleuthernaeus, but Eleuther- 
neus was also used ; that the Elisyci were a Ligurian tribe 
mentioned by Hecatseus that Elmantica was a city of Iberia 
beyond the river Iberus, the name of which was found in the 
third book of Polybius ; the ethnic was Elmanticus. In many 
cases, indeed fuller information is given, but it has generally 
reference only to the grammatical forms, or sometimes to the 
name of the founder or to some mythical legend connected 
with the name.'^ In the original work, so far as we can judge 
from the few remaining fragments, it seems that Stephanus 
generally cited the actual passages from his authorities, where 
his epitomizer has contented himself with merely citing their 
names, and as his quotations range over a wide field, from 
Hecataeus and Herodotus to Strabo and Pausanias, it is certain 
that had we the advantage of possessing his work in its entirety 
hundreds of passages from authors now lost would in this 
manner have been preserved to us.® He would also have no 


^ This is shown even by the title of 
his work, which is usually cited as 
viKa. A fuller description of it is given 
by the grammarian to whom we are 
indebted for the important fragment 
beginning with He entitles it : 

'Srecpdyov ypafi[j.aTLKOv Ktava'Tavrivoird'^ 
\€<as irepl TrdXecov vd}(X&>v re Kal iBmv 5 ^- 
fjLiay re ml rSvctiy ml hfxmyvpdas af/rSy ml 
fjLercavofjt.aa'ias ml rdoy eurevdey mpfiy/xe- 
Viay idviKcSy re ml roTimy ml icrijrimy 
oyofjLaruv. These words define exactly 
the real purpose and object of the work 
of Stephanus. 

® The citations from Hecatseus are 
especially numerous in Stephanus, and 
form a large proportion of the extant 
fragments of that author (see Chapter 
V. p. 136). But unfortunately these, as 
preserved in the extant epitome, are 
for the most pai*t mere names. It is 


probable that in the original work each 
of these names was followed by a brief 
extract from the writings of Hecatseus, 
and such a number of extracts, though 
but a line or two in length, must have 
thrown considerable light upon the 
character of bis work and the manner 
in which the author treated his subject. 

^ See for instance the article on 
JEgina, which consists even in the 
abridgement of fifteen lines, but is 
almost wholly occupied witli discussing 
the ethnic forms and the relative pro- 
priety of Aiyivd}rif}Si Alyiyeis, AiyLvcuoSj 
md. Alyiy7)riK6$; while he erroneously 
calls it one of the Cyclades (!) 

® To judge from the analogy of the 
few fragments of the letter A, we find 
that the practice of Stephanus was, in 
regard to his shorter articles, to give 
first the name of the city and the 
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doubt transmitted to us a number of notices of a mytbological 
or Mstorical character, which are not found elsewhere ; but 
from the very scope and purport of his Lexicon, it is almost 
certain that we should have derived from it little additional 
information of a geographical kind. 

At the same time it must be borne in mind that Stephanus 
himself was evidently, like most of the Byzantine grammarians, 
an uncritical, though laborious, compiler; and though there 
can be no doubt that many of the errors which we find in the 
existing work are due rather to the abbreviator than to the 
original author, yet it would be very rash to confide too hastily 
in his statements, even where we have reason to believe that 
they proceed from Stephanus himself. For his purpose it was 
sufficient that he found the name in his original authority, 
and cited it correctly. Whether it was derived from Hecatseus 
or Strabo, from Polybius or Marcianus, was no matter. It is 
certain that the geographical names included in his Lexicon 
belong to very different periods, and were never co-existent at 
one time: and though he has taken pains in some instances to 
point out the changes that had taken place in the appellations 
of the same cities, as well as to distinguish between the cities 
of the same name, so numerous in Greek geography, such as 
Apollonia, Heraclea, &c., these articles are seldom free from 
confusion and difficulty.^ 


country in which it was situated ; next 
a quotation from some author who inen- 
tioned it, citing the words of the ori- 
ginal; and then the ethnic form de- 
rived from it. But his epitomizer 
usually omits the quotation, content- 
ing himself with merely citing the 
name of the author and his hook. See 
the articles hMaaov, Aiffros, and 
A< 0 pa — and compare them as they stand 
in the epitome, with the Ml text as 
given in Meineke's edition. Even 
where the articles found in the epitome 
are somewhat fuUer and more elabo- 
rate, such as 3i.nd 

we find by a similar comparison how 


far they fall short of those in the 
original work. 

® See the discussion on the different 
cities of the name of Alexandria in 
Oliapter XII. p. 46i, and some judicious 
remarks in respect to those called Apol- 
lonia by M. Waddington (Voyage ^u- 
mismatique en Asie MineurOt p. 129), 
one of the few numismatists who has 
appreciated Stephanus at his true 
value. Great as has been the con- 
fusiou introduced into ancient geo- 
graphy by an over-reverence for his 
authority, its effect upon numismatics 
has been still more injurious. 
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NOTE A,p.665. 

PBOVINOB OF VALBNTIA IH BBITAIX. 

This we learn with certainty from the Notitia Dignitatum, 
which must have been published soon after the reign of Theo- 
dosius. The provinces of Britain are there enumerated as follows : 
Maxima Csesariensisj Valentia, Britannia Prima, Britannia Secunda, 
Plavia Csesariensis. (NotiL Occid, c. 22.) But it affords us no 
further clue. The order followed is certainly not a geographical 
one: and the division and limits of the other four provinces are 
alike unknown to us. As Dr. Latham has justly observed, “ We 
do woi know the distribution and boundary of these five provinces, 
though they are often given;” and are to be found laid down in 
most atlases of Ancient Geography, as if they were as definitely 
known as the provinces of Gaul or Spain. Were it certain that 
the whole territory south of the Wall was pi’eviously divided into 
four provinces, it would be natural to assume that Valentia was 
the province north of this, extending as far as the rampart of 
Antoninus Pius : indeed it could not well be anything else. But 
we know nothing of this previous division : and it is difficult to 
understand the disposition of the Eoman forces in the island, and 
the supreme importance attached to the line of the Wall of Hadrian 
at the date of the Notitia, if the whole province of Valentia lay to 
the north of it. (See the NotiL Occid, c. 38.) 


NOTE B, p. 666. 

THE STADIASMUS OF THE GBEAT SEA. 

As the Stadiasmus, not having been contained in the earlier 
editions of the minor Greek geographers, is still but little known, 
it may be worth while to give a few specimens of the kind of 
notices thus inserted for the information of its readers. Thus we 
find in § 14 : 

“From the Hermaean Promontoiy to Leuce Acte (the White 
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Shore) 20 stadia. A low and small island lies there, distant from 
the land 2 stadia. There is a sheltered roadstead (v^op/^os) for 
merchant -vessels, against the west winds. But on the land under 
the promontory is a spacious roadstead for all kinds of vessels. A 
temple of Apollo, with a celebrated oracle : it has water by the 
side of the temple,” 

Again, § 18 : “ From the Calamgeum to Grasas Gonu (the Old 
Woman’s Knee) 70 stadia. It is a rugged promontory, having a 
rock on the height : and on the shore is a tree. It has a place of 
anchorage, and water beneath the tree. Beware of the south 
wind.” 

In § 57 we find still fuller sailing directions : ‘‘ From Teuchira 
to Berenice are 350 stadia. The course of navigation takes a bend. 
After you have sailed 6 stadia you will see a promontory standing 
out towards the west. Off it there lie shoals out at sea : take care 
as you sail by them. You will see a little black islet. The 
headland is called Brachea (the Shoals) : it has a place of shelter 
on the left for small vessels.” 

Even with regard to great cities like Leptis and Carthage, 
particular directions are given as to how to approach them and 
where to anchor : and at all the minor stations especial notice is 
taken of where water will be found : a point of the highest im- 
portance in coasting along the thirsty shores of Africa. 

Such a practical manual for the use of navigators is evidently 
something quite different from any other existing Periplus : and it 
is much to be regretted that it has not been preserved to us in a 
complete form. But, as mentioned in the text, the portions that 
have been preserved to us are of very unequal value: the coasts 
of Syria, Cilicia, and Pamphylia being described in a summary 
and perfunctory manner, which presents a great contrast to the 
minute details given in regard to Africa. Yet still even here we 
find not merely names and distances (as in other Peripli), but 
occasional notices which can only be intended for the use of tlxe 
practical navigator. 

It is unfortunate that we have no clue whatever to the age of 
this interesting document. The MS. in which it is found (asso- 
ciated with other works of the Byzantine age) is pronounced by 
M. Miiiler to be of the tenth century : and it seems probable that 
the title and the brief introduction prefixed to it were added at 
that period, or at all events long after the composition of the 
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original work. This may "be safely pronounced from the internal 
evidence alone to belong to an age while the Eoman Empire was 
still great and flourishing ; the agreement of the details with those 
given by Ptolemy is indeed so close as to exclude the possibility of 
their being separated by any very wide interval of time, and on the 
whole there seems little doubt that the work in question, or some 
portions of it at least, may be referred to the third century of the 
Christian era. Dr. 0. Muller would assign it to the second half 
of that century, or between A.n. 250 and 300. (See his Prolegomena, 
p. oxxiii.-cxxviii.) 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

GEOGRAPHY AFTER PTOLEMY. 


Roman writers. 


§ 1. If the Greek literature of the three centuries which 
followed the age of Ptolemy presents us with no geographical 
work really deserving that name, and has nothing to show but 
meagre abridgements and clumsy compilations, still more was 
this the case with the contemporary Latin literature. We 
have already seen how little disposition the Homans evinced 
even in their best days to cultivate this branch of study, and 
how far even Pliny himself was from possessing any true con- 
ception of scientific geography. Unfortunately his encyclo- 
paedic work, from the great mass of materials which it contained, 
became the storehouse from which almost all later writers were 
content to draw; and even the geographical portion of it — 
imperfect as it really was — came to be regarded as the basis 
of all subsequent treatises on this subject. At the same time 
the decline in the general spirit and tone of literature, which 
so strongly marked the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era, extended its influence to this branch also, and 
it is difficult for anything to be conceived more destitute of 
literary merit than the few works that remain to attest the 
condition of geographical science— if such a name can be 
applied to it — during this period. 

Of these by far the best known is that of Solinus, who 
appears to have flourished in the third century,^ and who 


^ TMs appears to be well establisbed 
on tbe internal evidence of the work 
itself; though we have no clue to its 
exact date. See the article Solinus in 
Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Biography^ vol. iii. 
and the Prolegomena of M. Mommsen 


to his valuable edition (Solini CoUec- 
taTiea Merum Memorahilium, Berolin. 
1864), in which he has for the first 
time presented Solinus to the reader in 
an authentic and intelligible form. 
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conceived the idea— by no means an unhappy one, had it been 
better executed— of recasting the work of Pliny in a different 
form and arrangement, so as to present a general geographical 
description of the world, inserting under the head of each 
country notices of its more interesting and characteristic pro- 
ductions, whether animals, plants, or minerals.^ Unfortunately 
his ideas of geography were of the rudest kind, and where he 
has not copied Pliny almost literally, his forms of expression 
are often such as could scarcely convey the slightest notion of 
the geographical position or relations of the countries to which 
he refers. His principal object indeed was evidently to collect 
all “the remarkable things” that he could, with a view to 
interest his reader,^ and the geographical framework in which 
they were set, was regarded merely as a convenient mode of 
arrangement. 

By far the largest part both of his facts and fictions respect- 
ing natural history — probably nine-tenths of the whole— are 
taken directly from Pliny and the same thing is the case, 
even more universally, with his geographical statements. He 
has indeed not unfrequently had recourse to the earlier 
authority of Mela, but the passages which he copies from that 
author almost all relate to the manners and customs, or other 
local peculiarities of the nations mentioned, rather than to 
questions of a strictly geographical character. 


3 Tims lie gives a full account of 
elepliants (taken, as usual, entirely 
from Pliny) in connection with. Maru’e- 
tania: of bears under the head, of 
Numidia ; of lions, hysenas and ser- 
pents under Africa; of tigers and pan- 
thers in Hyrcania; of deer in Scythia ; 
of cranes in Thrace ; of pearls in Ta- 
prohane ; of coral in the Ligurian Sea, 
&c. In some instances this association 
is purely arbitrary, as where he de- 
scribes wolves and lynxes in Italy, or 
horses in Cappadocia ; in other cases 
it is of a very fanciful kind ; thus he 
takes occasion to describe quails and 
their migrations, in connexion with 
Delos, because it was once called Or- 
tygia ; and still more slraugcdy treats 


of partridges and their habits under 
Boeotia, because none are found there ! 

® The original title of his work was 

Collectanea Merum MemorahiUwmJ** 
That of Polyhistor, by which it is more 
generally known, is, according to 
Mommsen, an invention of later gram- 
marians, and the preface which accom- 
panies it is supposititious. 

^ M. Mommsen has taken the pains 
(for which all readers of Soiinus will 
be deeply grateful to him) to insert in 
the margin of each page of his edition 
a reference to Pliny for all passages 
and statements derived from him by 
Soiinus, so that the student can see at 
a glance how little there is that is not 
so derived. 
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§ 2, Among the very few instances in wMeh ' Soliims lias 
added anything that is not either in Pliny or Mela, is' his notice 
of the British Islands/ concerning which, as we know, so large 
a mass of information must have been available in his day 
which was unknown to his earlier authorities. Yet what he 
has added is at once scanty and of very little value. He has 
indeed preserved to ns one name not found in any other ancient 
writer — that of the island of Thanet (Tanatns);/ but on the 
other hand he describes the land of the Siliires as an island^ 
separated from that of the Dumnonii by a stormy sea, while 
his account of Ireland (Hibernia) is principally taken from 
Mela, though he notices the peculiarity — not found in the 
earlier geographer— of its being free from snakes. From what 
authority he derived the strange tale of Ulysses having visited 
the extreme angle of Caledonia, and dedicated an altar there, 
with a Greek inscription, we are at a loss to imagine."^ The 
only natural production of the British Islands, which he con- 
descends to mention is the stone called “ gagates,” evidently 
no other than jet, which was known to Pliny only as coming 
from Lycia,^ but was found to be much more abundant in 
Britain.® JSTo mention is made of tin, but he elsewhere repeats 
the statement of Pliny concerning British pearls.^ 

In respect to the Seres and the nature of silk, he simply 


» c. 22. 

® This had been obliterated in the 
earlier editions, owing to the corruption 
of the MSS. in which the name was 
written Adtanatos, but there can he no 
doubt that M, Mommsen has restored 
the true meaning, “ At Tanatns insula,” 
&c. ■ 

” The passage found in the ordinary- 
editions of Solinus (e.p. the Bipont. of 
1794) concerning Thule and the voyage 
thither, as well as the Orcades and 
Hebudes, is undoubtedly an interpo- 
lation of much later date. See Momm- 
sen's Frolegomena, pp. xlvii.-xlix. 

® JBT. A. xxxvi. § 141. 

Throughout his work Solinus is 
especially diligent in noticing all the 


gems and precious stones that were 
found in each country : and has incor- 
porated a great part of the portion of 
Pliny’s work devoted to this subject. 
We have noticed the same tendency in 
Dionysius Periegetes ; and the poetical 
treatise on precious stones (KiQik6.\ ab- 
surdly ascribed to Orpheus, is really a 
production of the second or third cen- 
tury after Christ, This excessive inter- 
est in the subject of gems, seems to 
bave continued throughout the middle 
ages, and a poetical treatise concerning 
them by a monk named Marbodus in 
the 11th century is for the most part a 
direct paraphrase from Solinus. (See 
King On Antique Gems, pp, 389-428.) 
» c. 22. 1 c. 53, §28. 
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repeats the statements of Pliny, without the smallest indica- 
tion of the greatly increased information on the subject 
possessed by Marinus and Ptolemy, Nor does he mention the 
Sinse, or allude to the existence of the vast regions in the 
Indian Sea beyond the Ganges. Not a trace is indeed to be 
found throughout his work of any acquaintance with that of 
the great Alexandrian geographer: nor is there any evidence 
of his having made use of a single Greek writer. It is more 
extraordinary that while the great bulk of his work is compiled 
bodily from Pliny — sometimes in the very words of the 
original, more frequently paraphrased in his own barbarous 
and obscure style — he never alludes to his obligations to that 
author, although he repeatedly refers by name to earlier writers, 
with whom he was undoubtedly acquainted only through the 
medium of Pliny 

But with all its defects the compilation of Solinus obtained 
such popularity in its day, as to replace to a considerable 
extent its more voluminous original, and it will be foimd on 
examination that the greater part of the later compilers, such 
as Isidorus and Martianus Oapella, through whom the learning 
of Pliny passed into the middle ages, derived their informa- 
tion principally from Solinus, and not directly from Pliny 
himself^ The barbarous style of our author with its perpetual 
distortions, and attempts at rhetorical grandiloquence, so 
repulsive to a scholar at the present day, doubtless on the 
contrary contributed greatly to the favour his work enjoyed 
during the centuries that followed its publication. 

In one respect Solinus shows a marked approach to a well- 
established point of geographical nomenclature in later times, 
by the use of the term ‘^mediterranean’’ to designate the 


* A striking example of this is found 
in his description of Mount Atlas (c. 

24), where, after giving many parti- 
culars concerning that mountain and 
its neighbourhood, the whole of which 
are taken from Pliny, he proceeds to 
cite the Punici libri ” of Hanno, and 
the Roman annals (“nostri annales,* ** 


evidently referring to Polybius, who is 
somewhat strangely termed by Pliny 
**annaHum conditor’’), as well as the 
works of Juba and Suetonius Pauliuus, 
as if he had himself derived his state- 
ments from those authorities. 

® See Mommsen’s Prolegoimna and 
his notes. 
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chain of inland seas extending from the Strait of the Coinmns 
to the interior of the Pontns Euxinns. He does not indeed as 
yet use it as a proper name^ for the great inland sea so called 
in modern times, which he still designates only as nostrum 
mare ” : but it would soon come to be employed in that re- 
stricted and definite sense, when once its use was admitted as 
a geographical term. The first extant author who employs it 
distinctly as a proper name is Isidorus, who wrote in the 
seventh century : ® and as has been already mentioned, to a 
great extent copied Solinus. 

§ 3. The historians of the declining period of the Eoman 
Empire are almost as defective as the geographers : and we 
could hardly expect to find any geographical notices of 
interest in the gossiping and desultory biographies of the 
Eoman Emperors extant under the name of the Writers of 
Augustan History, or the meagre abridgements of Eutropius 
and Sextus Eufus. But there is one writer who forms a com- 
plete exception to this character : Ammiaxus Maecellinus, 
notwithstanding his inflated style and tendency to rhetorical 
exaggeration, possessed many of the qualities of a true his- 
torian,® and among others he was thoroughly sensible of the 
close connection between history and geography, and the 
necessity, both to the reader and writer of history, of a clear 
comprehension of the geographical relations of the countries 


^ This k evident, notwithstanding 
that the name is written in the earlier 
editions of Solinns from the Aldine 
downwards with a capital letter. But 
in the first passage where the name 
occurs (c. 18), it is introduced with 
reference to the Euxine Quoniam in 
Ponticis rebus sumus, non erit omit- 
tendum uii&e mediUrranea,maria caput 
tollant ”), where the use of the plural, 
as well as the general sense, show 
clearly that it is meant only to desig- 
nate “the inland seas’^ generally, as 
opposed to the external Ocean. This 
is still more clearly seen in the other 
passage (c. 23, § 13), where, imme- 
diately after using the phrase of “ nos- 


trum mare ” as applied to the sea ad- 
joining the Straits (“Sed Gaditanum 
fretum ... Atlanticos sestus m nos- 
irurn mare discidio immittit orbis ’^), he 
adds “ nam Oceanus , . . mixtusmed^- 
terraneis sinibm quos ad usque Ori- 
entem propellit.” 

Pliny frequently uses the term “ me- 
diterraneus,’’ but always in the signi- 
fication of “ inland,” as opposed to 

maritime and this is the only sense 
in which the word is found in classical 
authors. 

* Origines, xiii. 16, p. 181. 

® His merits are repeatedly acknow- 
ledged by Gibbon. 
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of which he is relating the vicissitudes. We have already 
seen how mnch we are indebted to him for his account of the 
campaign of Julian against the Persians, of which he was not 
only the contemporary, but the eye-witness : ’ but besides this 
he takes occasion from time to time to give a general geogra- 
phical sketch of the countries, which were the theatre of the 
wars that he is about to relate. He has indeed in some 
cases carried this practice to a very unnecessary extent. Thus 
before narrating the wars of Julian in Gaul, which were in 
fact confined to the defence of the German frontier, he pro- 
ceeds to give a complete and tolerably detailed description of 
the whole of Gaul, with its division into provinces, its rivers 
and other natural features, and especially the passes by which 
it communicated with Italy, on occasion of which he gives a 
detailed account of the pass of the Cottian Alps (the Mont 
Genevre) which has every appearance of being derived from 
personal observation.^ Again in connection with the wars of 
Constantins in the East he gives a succinct but systematic 
account of the provinces of Syria and Cilicia f and ushers in 
the last campaign of Julian by a general review of the pro- 
vinces of the Persian Empire, and the geography of Asia from 
the Caspian to the Persian Gulf and the borders of Arabia.^ 
Still more uncalled for is a diffuse description of the Euxine 
Sea and the surrounding regions, which he has introduced 
on occasion of Julian’s progress through Constantinople to the 
East : ^ his real object being evidently to take the opportunity 
of relating the fables connected with the Argonauts, the 
Amazons, etc. 


^ Besides this we learn from himself 
that Ammianns served under Ursicinus, 
one of the generals of Constantins, both 
in Gaul and in the East from AJ). 350 
to 360 : and that he was at Antioch in 
371 under the reign of Valens. It was 
probably not till after the death of 
Valens in 378 that he settled at Rome 
and devoted himself to the composition 
of his history. This was comprised in 
31 boohs, of which the first 13 are lost. 


Fortunately those which remain com- 
prise the whole period with which 
Ammianus himself was contemporary, 

® XV. 10. He calls it the “ via mecha, 
et compendiaria magisque Celebris;” 
and proceeds to notice other passes and 
give an account of the passage of Han- 
nibal, which is however utterly con- 
fused and unintelligible. 

® xiv. 8. 

^ xxiii.‘6. 


® xxii. 8. 
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But we gladly excuse au error wMcli is certaiuly on the 
right side, and we cannot but regret that the description 
which he had in like manner given of Britain in one of Ms 
earlier books should be lost to us.^ It could hardly have 
failed to throw some light upon the obscure questions con- 
nected with the northern nations of the island, and how it 
came to pass that the Caledonians, who occupied those regions 
in the second, and apparently still in the third century,^ had 
now disappeared and their place was taken by tribes whose 
names were previously unknown — the Picti, the Scotti, and 
the Attacotti.^ It is singular also that he has omitted to give 
any similar introduction to the war of Theodosius in Maure- 
tania ; ® a province with which his readers might naturally be 
assumed to be less familiar than with Thrace or Egypt, both of 
which he has described at considerable length. 

§ 4, It must at the same time be admitted that the execution 


of these parts of the work of Ammianus is far from correspond- 
ing with the justness of their conception. The names that he 
enumerates are often selected almost at random, and do not 
follow any geographical order : while he occasionally falls into 
the same error as Pliny, by introducing into his lists of nations 
and tribes names long extinct or obsolete, associated with 


® xxvii. 8, § 4. He had at tlie same 
time given a full account of the fluc- 
tuations of the Ocean, meaning doubt- 
less the tides, though he strangely 
calls them “ motus adolescentis et sene- 
scentis Oceani.^^ 

We learn from Ammianus that 
London, which he generally calls “Lon- 
dinium/’ bore in his day the official title 
of Augusta (xxviii- 8, 1 1). It is worth 
notice also that at this time Britain 
furnished large quantities of corn for 
the supply of the legions on the Khine 
(xviii. 2, § 3). 

Dion Cassius, who was a contem- 
porary of Severus, but did not write his 
history till after A.D, 220, appears to 
have known of no other tribes in the 
north of Britain than the Caledonians 
and the Mmatm, who apparently occu- 
pied the southern part of Scotland 


(Dion. Cass. Isxvi. 11-13; and see 
above, p. 647). 

® The Attacotti, who are teamed by 
Ammianus (xxvii. 8, § 5) ‘‘beliicosa 
hominum natio/’ are not mentioned by 
any other historian or geographei*, but 
we learn from the Notitia that they 
were employed by the Komans as 
auxiliaries in Gaul ; and St. Jerome, 
who had seen them in this capacity, 
bears personal testimony to their fero- 
city, and even to their cannibal pro- 
pensities (Hieronym. adv, J(mn, ii. p. 
335). Gibbon, who cites this state- 
ment from Jerome, adds that he sees 
no reason to'qnestion his veracity (chap. 
XXV. note 117). 

® xxix. c. 5. It would appear, how- 
ever, from a notice in § 18, that he had 
given a general description of Africa in 
a previous part of his work, now lost. 
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those of races that had only recently appeared on the Eoman 
frontiers. Thus we find him enumerating among the Scythian 
tribes adjoining the Pains Mseotis^ the lazyges, Eoxolani, and 
Mani; all of them appellations of recent date, together with 
the Melanchleeni, G-eloni, and Agathyrsi, who were known 
almost entirely from the earlier G-reek geographers.^ At other 
times his information is derived partly from Ptolemy and 
partly from Pliny, and presents a cnrions combination of the 
two. Thus his acconnt of the Seres is taken almost literally 
from Pliny, but his notice of their possessing large and opulent 
cities, of which he mentions Sera, Asmira, Issedon, and Aspa- 
rata, can only be derived from Ptolemy.^ Throughout his 
geographical descriptions indeed he appears to have frequently 
availed himself of the more extensive information derived 
from the Alexandrian geographer : in which respect he pre- 
sents a favourable contrast to most of the other Eoman writers 
on geographical subjects. 

But far more valuable than these episodes of a distinctly 
geographical character, are those in which Ammianus has 
given us descriptions of the manners and customs of the 
different nations that were at this time pressing upon the fron- 
tiers of the Eoman Empire, with most of which he had himself 
become acquainted in the course of his military services. 
Among these may be particularly mentioned his account of 
the Huns and their neighbours the Alani, both of them at this 
time among the most formidable foes of Eome,^ as well as his 
brief notices of the Sarmatians and Quadi,^ and of the Sara- 
ceni, under which appellation he includes all the nomad tribes 


7xxii. 8,§S1. 

® xxiii. 6, §§ 66, 67. Pliny mentions 
m cities oi the Seres, and had evidently 
no geGgraphical information concerning 
their country at all. 

® xxxi. 2. His passing notice in 
another passage, that the Alani were 
the same people as had been previously 
called MassagetsB, is certainly worthless 
in an ethnographical point of view. 

' xviL 12. His statement of the 


precise similarity ot their manners 
customs would seem to render it pro- 
bable that the Qnadi as well as the 
Sarmatians were a Slavonian race. On 
the other hand they are found at an 
earlier period constantly associated 
with the Marcomanni, who were cer- 
tainly a German tribe (see Chapter 
XXX, p. 646). Tlie Marcomanni are 
not mentioned by Ammianus. 
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of Arabs, or what we should call at the present day the 
Bedouins— a people, as he remarks, equally undesirable as 
friends or enemies? The name, as he himself tells us, had 
only recently come to be employed in this wide sense, and 
corresponded to the Greek term Scenitm, or dwellers in 
tents,” ^ Another national appellation which was at this time 
used in a much more extensive sense than was known to the 
earlier geographers, was that of the Blemmyes, a name which 
he applies to all the Nubians, or inhabitants of the valley of 
the Nile above the cataracts? In the general onslaught of 
nations upon the Koman Empire even these rude and feeble 
barbarians had rendered themselves formidable to the neigh- 
bouring province of Egypt. 

§ 5. It is singular that while the fourth century produced 
no geographical treatise in prose of the slightest merit, it is 
marked by more than one poem connected with that subject. 
Foremost among these we may place the work of Aviexus,® 
entitled a Description of the World, which is however nothing 
more than a paraphrase, or free translation, of the Periegesis 
of Dionysius. The popularity of that work in the original 
language, and the love for abridgements and summary treatises 
which so strongly characterized the period, w.eie evidently the 


® xiv. 4. Xec amici unqiiam nobis 
nec hostes optandi.” 

® xxii. 15, § 2. ‘^ Scenitas Arabas 
qnos Saracenos mine appellamns.’’ 
The name is not found in Pliny, and 
only appears in Ptolemy (vi. 7, § 21) as 
that of a subordinate and local tribe; 
but it is frequently used by the writers 
of jthe Augustan history in the same 
manner as it is employed by Ammianus, 
especially during the wars of Aurelian 
in the East. 

^ xiv. 4, § 3; xxii 15, §24. The 
Blemmyes were known to Eratosthenes, 
and are mentioned by Strabo as one of 
the tribes on the Upper Nile ; but they 
were at this time subject to the Ethi- 
opians, and he treats them all as feeble 
and powerless nations (xvii. 1, pp. 786, 
819). But under the Roman Empire 
we find them among the nations over 
which Aurelian and Probus did not 


disdain to triumph (Vopisc. Aurelian, 
33; Pro&ws, 19). 

® His name at full, as given in the 
MSS, is Rufus Festus Avienus. Xothing 
is directly known concerning him, but 
there is little doubt that he is the same 
person who composed a poetical treatise 
on astronomy, bearing the same relation 
to the Phsenomena of Aratus that his 
Periegesis does to that of Dionysius, 
and the author of this last work cer- 
tainly flourished in the latter part of 
the fourth, or beginning of the fifth 
century (see the article Avienus in 
Dr. Smith's Bfogfr. Diet. vol. i.). The 
poems of Avienus are published by 
Wernsdorf in the 5th volume of his 
Poetse Latini Minores; and his para- 
phrase of Dionysius is contained also 
in the editions of that work by Bern- 
hardy and C. Muller. 
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motives that prompted him to the task. His work is not 
indeed a mere translation, for he has omitted some passages, 
while he has extended and amplified others, and occasionally 
inserted lines, and even short passages, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the original. Most of these additions 
are however inserted obviously only for the sake of poetical 
ornament — as where, after noticing the destruction of the 
Nasamones by the Roman arms,® he proceeds to expatiate on 
the invincible character of those arms, which had been carried 
to the Danube and the Rhone, and had inflicted grievous 
losses on the ^‘^marsh-dwelling Germans.” He very rarely 
attempts to introduce any of the increased geographical know- 
ledge attainable in his day, or to correct any of the errors of 
his original author. One of the very few cases in which he 
has done this is in regard to the sources of the Rhine and the 
Danube, concerning which, as well as the Alps, Dionysius had 
but very imperfect notions. But his translator not only 
describes the Alps in general in two characteristic lines, but 
adds that it was in the midst of their rocks and cliffs “ where 
the mist-clad Adulas supports the clouds on its summit,” that 
the Rhine took its rise, and flowed from thence to the northern 
Ocean ; while the Danube had its source in Mount Abnoba 
and held its course towards the east till it entered the Buxine 
by five mouths.’^ 

§ 6. Here therefore we have a distinct case where the Latin 
poet has introduced two new names and two definite geogra- 
phical facts, which, though familiar to the Romans in his day, 
had been unknown to the author whom he was following. It 
is unfortunately almost the only one. We have seen how 


® vv. 305-312. Dionysius has only 
two lines on this subject, vv. 209, 210. 

^ It may be worth while to extract 
the lines concerning the Alps and the 
source of the Rhine as a specimen of 
the manner in which our author treats 
his subject. 

Nec procul hinc rigidis insurgunt rupibus 
Alpes, 

JSTascentemque diem colso juga vertice cerniint. 

Porro inter cautes et saxa sonantia Rhenus, 


Vertice qua niibes nebulosns Mcit Adnlag, 
Urget aqnas, glaucoque rapas rotat agmine 
molem 

Gurgitis, Oceani donee borealis in nndas 
Efflnat et celeri perrumpit marmora flnetu. 

V. 433. 

The name of Abnoba was doubtless 
derived from Pliny (iv. 12, § 79) ; but 
that of Adulas is not found in that 
author, though known to Strabo as well 
as Ptolemy. 
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vague and imperfect were the notions entertained hj Dionysius 
concerning the western regions of Europe, and his translator 
has done almost nothing to throw light upon them.® The same 
remark applies to another version of the same Greek original, 
made in the sixth century by the celebrated grammarian 
Prisciaxus, which differs materially in character from that of 
Avieniis, but is equally devoid of geographical interest. This 
later version is in general much more closely translated than 
that of Avienus : it is in fact a translation and not a paraphrase : 
but the author has inserted from time to time brief notices of 
remarkable objects or curiosities in the countries described, 
taken for the most part from Solinus/ and like the greater 
part of that author's treatise, without any direct bearing upon 
geographical knowledge. The most interesting of these 
passages is one in which he speaks of some caves in the lofty 
mountains of Macedonia, in which the presence of oyster-shells 
was a clear proof of the extent of the universal deluge.^ 

§ 7. Another work of Avienus is in one respect of more 
value than his Descriptio Orbis Terrm, as it has some pre- 
tension to originality, though miserably defective in method 
and real insight into his subject. It would indeed be diflScult 
to conceive anything more confused and confusing than the 
fragment which remains to us of this work. The author s 
object, as he tells us at the beginning, was to give to one 
Probus, to whom the poem is addressed, a clear notion of the 


® See the lines immediately preceding 
those quoted in the preceding note; 
where Spain, Gaul, and Germany are 
disposed of in ten lines (vv. 414-424), 
followed by three concerning the fabu- 
lous Eridanus. Even concerning the 
British Islands he adds no information 
at 'All..;' ' 

® Dr. G. Miiller, with his usual dili- 
gence has pointed out all the passages 
thus intercalated by Priscian. {Geogr, 
Grxci Minores^ tom. ii. FroUgomena, 

p. XXX.) 

^ As this passage, from the mode of 
its occurrence has been overlooked by 
most writers on geology, I here insert it. 


Locridia inde solum sequitur regionis et ora 
Thessalis, et tellus Macetum cum moenibus 
altis: 

Sub cujus scopulis tangentes vertice cselum 
Speliincae veteris servant insignia ciadis : 

Finlbus in mediis terrarum namque videntur 
Ostrea muricibus siccata latentibus ease; 
Diluvium latebras dederat quod piscibus illis. 

VY. 432-438. 

The fact of marine shells being found 
inland far from the sea had been noticed 
by various ancient writers ; among 
others by Ovid (Metamorph. xv. 264), 
hut this is, so far as I know, the first 
attempt to connect that phenomenon 
with an universal deluge. 
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Pontns Euxiniis and the Pains Mseotis, with the adjoining 
regions, bnt the extant fragment, though extending to more 
than 700 lines, does not comprise any more than the tract from 
Gades to the Ehone and Massilia : while the first 400 lines are 
occupied with a description of the Ocean, west of the Columns 
of Hercules and Gades ; or rather with a string of statements 
concerning it of the yaguest character, strung together 
wdthout connection or method, and derived from the most 
heterogeneous sources. Avienus boasts in the introduction to 
his poem that he had consulted the works of Hecateus, 
Hellanicus, Damastes, and Scylax of Caryanda, as well as 
Herodotus and Thucydides:^ and it is remarkable that the 
greater part of his statements concerning the shores of the 
Ocean and the nations adjoining them are taken from these 
early writers, who were in reality, as we have seen, almost 
wholly unacquainted with this part of the world.^ He how- 
ever professes to have derived a considerable part of his 
information from a wholly different source — the voyage of the 
Carthaginian Himilco, who, as we learn from Pliny, was sent 
out to explore the western coasts of Europe at the same time 
that Hanno made his much better known voyage along that of 
Africa."^ If we could depend upon Avienus having really 
consulted this authority in the original, or if the statements 
reported by him were more intelligible in themselves, these 
would be of the highest value. But unfortunately we have no 
assurance of Avienus having ever seen the actual work of 
Himilco^ (no mention of which is found in any other writer) 


2 Besides these lie refers to Phileas 
of Athens, Pansimachus of Samos, Ba- 
corus of Rhodes, Euctemon of Athens, 
and Cleon of Sicily (vv. 42-50), all of 
them either otherwise wholly unknown 
or very nearly so. It is most unlikely 
that he had really consulted all these 
authors in the original. 

® A remarkable instance of this is 
his repeated mention (vv. 201, 205, 
223) of a people called Oynetes : a 
name found in Herodotus (iv. 49) as 
that of the most westerly nation of 


Europe, but unknown to all later geo- 
graphers. 

^ Plin. JET. JV. ii. 67, § 169. His name 
figures also in the list of authorities 
cited by Pliny for his fifth book, but 
no reference is made to him in the 
work itself, and there can be little 
doubt that Pliny was acquainted with 
his voyage, like that of Hanno, only by 
vague report. 

* Avienus indeed distinctly claims 
to have done so ; 
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and Ms mamer of Ms authorities is sncli' as leaves 

ns in great donbt what was really stated by the author 
whom he professes to copy. Still his account is cnrionsj and 
of , considerable' interest in its bearing; on one of the most 
disputed questions in ancient geography. 

' § 8. After describing the Columns of Hercnles, Abyla and 
Galpe, he adds that there is another promontory called by 
the ancients” CEstrymnis, a lofty and projecting headland, 
under which opens ont the (Estrymnic Gnlf,/^ in which arise 
the islands called CEstrymnides, scattered widely about, and 
rich in the metals tin and lead.”® These he proceeds to 
describe as inhabited by a nnmerons and actiye popnlation, 
with a great zeal for trade,, and traTersing the stormy seas of 
Ocean in their light vessels, wMch were not constructed like 
those of other nations of pine or other wood, but of skins 
joined together/ From thenee at a distance of two days’ sail 
lay the extensive island called the Sacred Island, which was 
inhabited by the nation of the Hibernians, and near that again 
expanded the island of Albion.® He adds, that it was the 
custom of the Tartessians (meaning clearly the people of 
Gades, wMch he elsewhere tells ns was called Tartessns) to 
carry on trade with the CEstrymnides, and that the same thing 


Hsec olinQ Himilco Poeims Oceano super 

Spectasse s^el et probasse retuiit; 

Haec nos ab imis Pmiiwruin aimaiibiia 
Prolata longo tempore, edidimus tibL 

w. 412-415. 


Bat no one, wlio is familiar with the 
character of these late Latin compilers, 
will be disposed to attach much value 
to such an assertion. 

® He first describes the promontory 
in terms which would lead us to sujh 
pose that the Sacred Promontory ;Oape 
St. Vincent) was the one meant, but, 
if any geographical meaning at all can 
be attached to the lines that follow. 


Sub hujus autem prominentis vertice 
Sinus dehiscit incolis CEstrymnicus, 

In quo insulae isese exserunt CEstrymnides, 
Laxe jacentes, et metallo divites 
Stanni atque plumbi. 

Ora, Marit, w. 94-98. 


the gulf which he calls the Sinus CEs- 


trymnicus can he no other than the 
Bay of Biscay, and in that case the 
CEstrymnic Promontory must be Cape 
Pinisterre. 

^ Ibid. YV. 1€1“107. 

® Ast Mnc duobus in Sacram (sic insulam 
Dixere prisci) solibus cursus rati est, 

Haec inter undas multa ceapitem jacet, 
Eamque late gens Hibernorum colit. 
Propinqua rursus insula Albionum patet. . 

lb. vv. 108-112. 

Avienus is the only ancient authoi 
who gives the name of ‘‘the Sacred 
Island” to Ireland — an appellation 
which is supposed by Dr. Latham to 
have arisen from a confusion of the 
Greek Upk with the native name Eri 
(Art. lerm in Smith’s Diet of Ancient 
Geogr.f But this suggestion appears 
to me very far-tetched and improbable. 
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was done by the Carthaginian colonists, and by the people 
who dwelt between the Columns of Hercules. But Himilco 
the Carthaginian reported as the result of his own experience 
that the passage could with dilBcnlty be accomplished in four 
months, such was the absence of wind and the sluggishness of 
the sea; besides which he added that there were vast qnan- 
titles of sea-weed which hampered a ship in her course like 
brushwood, and monsters of the deep swam to and fro among 
the ships as they were creeping on their languid course.^ 

This account of the dangers of the voyage seems strangely 
at variance with the statement immediately preceding, that it 
was habitually made by the traders from Cades and other 
ports in the south of Spain, and certainly has very much the 
air of intentional exaggeration or misrepresentation. The 
want of wind and the sluggish character of the sea are 
certainly not the difficulties that one would expect to hear of 
in the Bay of Biscay, But after making allowance for this, as 
well as for the very imperfect manner in which the information 
is reported to us, it seems certain that the account which we 
find in Avienus is derived from a difierent source from any 
other we possess, and may therefore be really of Carthaginian 
origin. 

In the first place the name of CEstrymnides, by which he 
designates the islands generally known only as the Cassiterides 
or Tin Islands, is not found in any other author, and appears 
to have been unknown to the Greeks. Moreover he mentions 
in connexion with the inhabitants of these islands their boats 
made of hides, a custom noticed by many other writers in 
relation to the people of Britain, with which, as we have 
repeatedly had occasion to observe, they did not connect the 
Cassiterides. His statement of their being bold navigators, 
and carrying on trade on their own account, is not in itself 
improbable: while his account of the trade with these islands 
being carried on from Cades and the south of Spain, is entirely 


® See Note A, p. 703. 
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ill accoxdanca with, all we know concerning it : at an early 
perio,d. ■ 

The passages of ATienns which have just been discussed are 
really all that is to be found in the extant portion 'of his work 
of any kind of value or interest; even the description ■ of the 
shores of the Mediterranean being scarcely more connected or 
methodical than that of the Atlantic. In the introduction he 
professes to have chiefly followed the authority of Sallust in 
regard to the countries around the Pontus and Pains Mseotis, 
which were the special object of his work. The historian had 
probably given an outline of their geography in his history of 
the Mithridatic Wars, as he had done of that of Airica in his 
Jugurtha; but it is unlikely that he had entered into a 
detailed ^ description' of, them ; nor, if he ■ had done so, is .it 
probable that Avienus would have transmitted it to ns in any 
intelligible form.' 

§ 9. Two other poems of the declining literature of Eome 
deserve a passing notice in this place, inasmuch as their 
subjects partake in some degree of a geographical character. 
The first of these is the ^ Mosella ’ of Ausonius, a writer of the 
fourth century,^ in which the author has given us an elaborate, 
and in many cases really poetical, picture of that river and its 
banks, which he describes as clothed with vineyards from the 
water’s edge to the summit of the hills that bounded them. 
It is more surprising to find him describing the villas that 
lined its shores in terms that represent them as rivalling those 
of Baise.^ The picture is however but a general one, and no 
notice is taken of any towns by which the river flowed.^ The 
only geographical details are supplied in a list of the various 
affluents or tributaries of the Moselle, most of which are very 


^ Ausonius was a native of BurcUgala 
(Bordeaux) in Gaul, and was born near 
the beginning of the fourth century; 
but survived almost to its close. His 
poem on the Moselle was written in the 
year 368. 

^ It must be remembered, however. 


that Treves was at this lime a favourite 
residence of the Roman emperors; 
among others of Yalentinian and Gra- 
tian, under whom he wrote. 

® This, it appears, he reserved for 
a*nother poem, which was doubtless 
never written. See v. 454:. 
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small streams and their names are otherwise unknown ; bnt it 
is interesting to find that they can be identified without dijfi- 
cnlty from their being preserved with bnt little change to the 
present day Towards the end of his poem also, in institnting 
a comparison between the Moselle and the other rivers of 
Gaul, Ansonins mentions not less than five names of these 
last which are not found in any geographical writer, bnt can 
be readily identified for the same reason. These are the 
Carantonus (Charente), the Duranins (Dordogne), the Tarnis 
(Tarn), the Aturrus (Adour), and the Druma (Drome).® So 
imperfect is, after all, the knowledge we possess from ancient 
writers of the geography even of a conntry like Ganl, which 
had been so long one of the most civilized provinces of the 
Eoman Empire. 

The same author has left ns another poem, which may be 
considered as in some degree connected with geography— the 
" Ordo Nobilium Urbium,” containing brief notices of seven 
of the chief cities of the Eoman Empire, which he ennme- 
rates in the following order: 1, Eome; 2, Constantinople; 
3, Carthage, which was at this period scarcely inferior to Con- 
stantinople; 4, Antioch; 5, Alexandria; 6, Treveri; 7, Medio- 
lanum; 8, Capua; 9, Aqnileia; 10, Arelas; 11, Emerita; 
12, Athens; 13, Catana; 14, Syracuse; 15, Tolosa; 16, Narbo; 
17, Burdigala. It is evident that the selection is in great 
measure arbitrary, and that the poet has given a very undue 
importance to the cities of his native country Gaul, while 
he has entirely ignored (with the exception of Alexandria 
and Antioch) all the great cities of the East, which were 
undoubtedly at this period among the most populous and 
flourishing of the Empire. 

§ 10. The other poem alluded to above is that of Eutilius 
( or as his name is given at full, Claudius Eutilius Hamatianus), 


* Thus the Sura is still called the 
Sur or Sauer, the Saravo the Saar, the 
Gelbis or Kelbis the Kyll, the Erubrus 


Drahonus the Drone, the Salmo the 
Sahn(w. 350-370), 

^ 461-481. 
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like AiisoBiiis a native of Gaul, who visited Eome in a.b. 416, 
only six years after its capture by the Goths under Alaric, and 
described his return voyage to Gaul in a poem in elegiac verse 
in two books, which possesses considerable poetical merit for 
the time when it was written. Unfortunately the greater part 
of the second book is lost; and the extant portion goes no 
farther than Luna — but in any case a coasting voyage along 
the shores of Etruria and Liguria could have added but little 
to our geographical knowledge. The author, who was a man 
of consular rank, had chosen this mode of travelling on account 
of the insecurity of the route by land after the invasion of the 
Goths. He has however furnished some topographical details 
of interest, especially with regard to Pisa and its port ; and 
has given a graphic, as well as accurate description of the port 
of Oentumcellae (Civita Vecchia),® and of the remarkable head- 
land of the Mons Argentarius, which, singularly enough, is not 
mentioned by any earlier writer.*^ He is also the only Latin 
writer who describes the islands of Igilium, Ilva, Oapraria and 
Gorgona, of which (except Ilva) the names only are found 
in Pliny. 

§ 11. Almost exactly contemporary with the poem of Eu- 
tilius is the well-known historical work of Orosius.® In this 
the author has prefixed to his abridgement of the history of 
Greece and Eome a summary view of the geography of the 
known world, which is drawn up with clearness and intelli- 
gence, and has the merit of being original : at least it is not 
taken, like most other similar abridgements, either from Pliny 
or Ptolemy. It is probably derived for the most part from 
earlier authorities^^ Thus we find the author describing the 


® i. vv. 237-248. 
vv. 315-324. 

® The history of Orosius, as is well 
known, was drawn np within a few 
years after the capture of Rome by the 
Goths (A.I). 410), at the suggestion of 
St. Augustine, with the express pur- 
pose of showing that calamities equal 
to those which had recently befallen 
the Roman Empire were recorded in 


all previous ages, and could not there- 
fore be justly ascribed to the intro- 
duction of Christianity. Hence his 
work is entitled Mistoria adv&rsus Pa- 
gams, The anthor was a native of 
Spain, but spent much time in the East, 
in company with St. Jerome. 

® At the same time the phraseology 
and nomenclature are certainly his own. 
Thus he repeatedly uses the term Mare 

2 y 2 
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moutb.s of tlie Ganges as situated in the midst of the eastern 
front of Asia, and though he gives the name of Serious to the 
Ocean towards the north-east, he has no definite notice either 
of the Seres or their country. In common with all other Latin 
writers he regards the Caspian as communicating with the 
Northern Ocean. In regard to the Nile he has a strange 
theory, not found in any earlier writer, of its taking its rise 
near the mouth of the Eed Sea and the emporium of Mossy- 
lon,^ and flowing from thence to the west as far as the island 
of Meroe. Another statement, not found elsewhere, occurs in 
his description of the British Islands, where, after treating of 
Hibernia, which he describes as inhabited by the Scoti, and 
surpassing Britain both in climate and fertility, he adds that 
there was another island near it, called Mevania, of no small 
extent and a fertile soil, which was equally inhabited by 
Scottish tribes.^ There can be little doubt that the island 
thus designated is the Isle of Man, but he appears to have 
had a strangely exaggerated idea of its size and importance.^ 

§ 12. The same epitome as is given by Orosius is found also 
incorporated in a little work of a very anomalous character 
ascribed to Julius ^thicus, a writer of wkom nothing is 
known, any more than of a certain Julius Hoxorius,^ under 
whose name a very similar fragment is extant. The relation 
between the two is extremely obscure, though the resemblance 
between them is so close that it is certain either that the one 
copied the other, or that they both derived their materials 


Magnum for tlie Mediterranean; and 
be is the first author who employs the 
.term Asia Minor in its modern sense 

^ It seeiiiS probable that this strange 
idea arose from a confusion between 
the rictmes of Mossy Ion and the Massy li 
or Masssesyli, where Juba, as reported 
by Pliny, supposed the MIe to rise for 
the second time (Plin. v. 9, § 52). In 
Solinus we find tlie promontory of 
Mossylon converted into Massylicum 
promontorium (c. 56). 

2 Huic (Hibei-niic) etiam Mevania 
insula proxima est, et ipsa spatio non 


I parva solo commoda, mque a Scotorum 
gentibus habitatur” (i. 2, p. 28). 

^ The name must be a corruption of 
the Monaxjia of Pliny (iv. 16, § 108), 
which was probably also written Me- 
napia. But the form Mevania is used 
by Bede (Mist. Bed. ii. 5), who doubt- 
less derived it from Orosius. 

^ Julius Houorius is indeed men- 
tioned by Cassiodorus (de Inst. Bivin. 
Seripf. 0 . 25), who apparently refers to 
the very work we have, which he styles 
“ libellus Jnlii Oratoris,’' but he throws 
no light upon its authoi*. 
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from the same source.® Both are alike utterly worthless in a 
geographical point of view, so far as the portions common to 
the two are concerned. These consist almost entirely of names, 
the lists of which are arranged on no intelligible principle, 
while many of them are obviously corrupt, and of an attempt 
to describe the courses of rivers, which in many instances 
betrays the most marvellous ignorance.® But to this strange 
catalogue is annexed, in the treatise which bears the name of 
JEthicus, the description of the world (Descriptio totius Orbis) 
which has been already referred to as identical with that found 
in Orosius. It contains moreover a brief introduction, or 
preface, in which the author introduces the statement, already 
noticed in a former chapter, of the measurement of the Eoman 
world by order of Julius Csesar; a task which was com- 
menced, as he tells us, in the consulship of 0a3sar and 
M. Antonins (b.o. 44 ), the very year of Cassar’s death, and 
occupied not less than thirty-two years.'^ It is extremely diffi- 
cult to judge what value can be ascribed to a statement of this 
kind, found for the first time in such a miserable compilation 
as that of the supposed iEthicus, and which is not noticed by 
any former writer. At the same time it is given in such 
circumstantial form as renders it probable that it must have 
had some foundation ; and perhaps the most plausible explana- 
tion is, that it was originally connected with the measurement 
of the Eoman roads throughout the Empire, which must have 
formed the foundation of such a map as that of Agrippa. 
Indeed, as we have already seen, the author of that great work 
did not hesitate to give estimates of distances, even where he 
could not possibly possess any authentic information, still less 
anything like measurements.® 


® Bee Note B, p, 703. 

^ Among these is however found an 
account of the “ king of rivers ” “ the 
beautiful Tiber,” of its course through 
home, and its mouth at Ostia, with the 
island formed by its two branches, which 
presents a singular contrast with the 
utterly jejune character of the rest of 


his work. On the other hand no men- 
tion occurs even of the name of the 
Bridanus or Padus, to which the epi- 
thet of ** fiuviorum rex is ascribed 
with so much more reason by Virgil. 

^ See Note 0, p. 706. 

® Bee Chapter XX. p. 177. 
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§ 13. It is certain indeed that throughout the period of 
the Eoman empire one important source of information was 
at the command of the geographers, had they known how 
to make use of it, which was almost wholly wanting to 
the earlier Greek writers. This was found in the Itineraries, 
which served to record the distances along the high roads that 
had been carried through all the provinces of the empire, and 
had the inestimable advantage that these distances were really 
measured and marked with milestones, not merely vague 
estimates or calculations, like the greater part of those that 
had been at the command of the Greeks. The especial value 
of this source of information had been early pointed out by 
Polybius, and is recognized also by Strabo:® it was without 
question the main foundation also of the map of Agrippa just 
referred to ; and there can be no doubt that from the time of 
Augustus onwards manuals or tables of such Itineraries would 
be collected and preserved for general use. Those however 
which are still extant belong to a much later period. By far 
the most important of these is that bearing the name of the 
Itinekaey of Antoninus, which contains a series of routes 
through all the provinces of the empire. It is evident from 
its name^ that this was originally compiled under the reign 
of one of the emperors who bore the name of Antoninus, most 
probably of the one commonly known in history as Oaracalla ; 
but it has obviously undergone continual revision and correc- 
tion at subsequent periods, and in its present form may be 
ascribed with reasonable certainty to the reign of Diocletian.® 


^ Folyb. iii. 39; xxxiv. 12; Strabo, 
vii. p. 322. See Chapter XXI. p. 235. 

* It is called in the extant MSS. 
** Itinerarium Provinciarnm Antonini 
Augusti,’* 

2 See this subject fully discussed by 
Wesseling in the preface to his valu- 
able edition of the Itineraries {Him- 
raria Veterum Itomanorwm, 4to. Amstel. 
and more briefly by Parthey in his 
recent edition of the same (8vo. Berolih. 
1848). 


The most conclusive proof as to its 
date is that while Byzantium is in- 
serted under that name (the words 
** qui et Constantinopolis ” being the 
addition of a later hand), it is not 
thought worthy even to be made one of 
the principal stations or resting-places, 
the route being carried on and the dis- 
tance reckoned at once from Sirmiuin 
to Nicomedia (p. 124), at that time the 
residence of the emperor Dioch^tian. 
Nor are any of the other numerous 
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It is scarcely necessary to point ont that, valuable as : is 'sncli 
a collection, of routes and distances, it fornisbes ns only with 
materials for geography, not with any geographical system. 
Taken alone indeed it could hardly supply the merest skeleton 
of such a system, not only from the uniform want of any indi» 
cation of the bearings, and frequently even of deviations from 
the course of the main roads, but from the absence of any 
fixed positions, known by astronomical observations, as the 
starting-points and terminations of the several routes. Still 
the advantage of such means of correcting or confirming the 
existing maps — based as these were upon the most imperfect 
materials — was incalculable, and there can be no doubt that 
a large part of Ptolemy’s positions were in fact derived from 
such sources, though disguised by the form in which he has 
presented them to us.® 

It would be wholly foreign to the purpose of the present 
work to enter into any discussion of the details of these 
Itineraries. It must suffice to mention that they are confined 
strictly within the limits of the Eoman Empire, and therefore 
assist us in determining its boundaries at the period when 
our manual was compiled. Thus in Mauretania we find no 
town on the western coast beyond Sala, though there was a 
mere outpost (exploratio), termed Mercurius, 16 miles farther 
south.^ Towards the north the wall of Hadrian and Severus 
was the limit in Britain, with the exception of an outlying 
station called Bremenium, 20 miles to the north of it.® In 
Gaul we find the Rhine forming the absolute limit towards 


places named after Constantine and 
lus successors inserted under those 
names, while Diocietianopolis and 
Maximianopolis in Thrace already 
appear under their new appellations, j 
® It is curious to find D’Anville, in 
the last century, still compelled to 
make use to a great extent of the same 
authorities, in order to construct his 
map of Italy, for want of more recent 
materials of a trustworthy character 
(See his Analym Geogrwphique de ! 


Vltalie, 4to. Paris, 1744). 

^ P. 3, Wess. 

® Bremenium can be identified with 
certainty with a place called High 
Eochester from which a Koman road 
may be distinctly traced, communi- 
cating with the line of the Vallum. 
This road, called the Wat ling Street, 
was continued across the Scottish 
border. (Ste Bruce's Roman Wall^ p. 
300.) 
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the east^ as did the Danube towards the north, throughout its 
whole course, from Guntia (Gunzburg) a little below IJlm, to 
Noviodunum within a few miles of its mouth.® On the eastern 
frontier we have lines of route from Trapezus by Satala and 
Melitene to Samosata on the Euphrates and thence across that 
river to Edessa and Carrae, and back to Hierapolis : showing 
clearly that at the time when these itineraries were composed, 
a part a.t least of Mesopotamia was included in the Eoman 
dominions.^ On the side of Egypt the farthest limit was an 
outpost called Hiera Sycamines, 8 miles above Pselcis 
(Dakkah), in the valley of the Nile; while a line of route 
is given across the desert from Goptos to Berenice on the Eed 
Sea, which shows that that port retained its importance as an 
emporium of trade with Arabia and India.® 

§ 14, The other itinerary usually published with that which 
bears the name of Antoninus — the Itineeaeium Hiekosoly- 
MiTANUM or Jerusalem Itinerary — is, as its name indicates, of 
a wholly different character, and presents merely a single 
line of route from Burdigala (Bordeaux) through Milan, 
Aquileia and Constantinople to Jerusalem, with a different 
return route from Constantinople by Brundisium and Eome to 
Milan. It was evidently written by a Christian pilgrim for 
the use and guidance of other pilgrims, and contains a detailed 
description of the holy places and sacred objects exhibited; 
which is of considerable interest in regard to the topography 
of Jerusalem. In other respects it is only of value for the 
comparison of the numbers given with those found in the 


® Xoviodtintim probably occupied a 
site near tlie modem Tultcba, but all 
identificatious in this delta of the 
Danube are very uncertain. 

The omission of all routes north of 
the Danube is remarkable, and tends 
to show that our Itinerary must have 
undergone material corrections and 
compilations since it was first compiled. 
Such a manual, in the days of Gara- 
calla, could not have failed to contain 
some lines of route in the Eoman pro- 


vince of Dacia. 

^ On the other hand the strong for- 
tress of Nisibis is not mentioned ; hence 
we may fairly conclude that it was at 
this time in the hands of the Persians. 

® It is curious to compare this Itine- 
rary with the details of the same route 
given by Pliny (Jff. N, vi. 23, § 102). 
The sum total of 258 Eoman miles is 
the same in both ; but all the stations 
or watering-places (hydreumata) appear 
to have been changed, except two. 
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itineraries of : Antomms. In this instance we have the 
advantage of knowing with certainty that the itinerary was 
written down in the year 333.® 

§ 15. Another document of a similar character, and next to 
the itinerary of Antoninus in value, is that commonly known 
as the Tabula Peutixgeeiaxa, from the circumstance of the 
only existing MS. copy having been discovered by Conrad 
Peutinger of Augsburg.^ It contains an extensive series of 
routes, not merely giving tables of distances, but exhibiting 
the routes themselves, laid down in lines as if on a map, but 
without any attempt at real geographical construction or 
arrangement. The whole world therein comprised — extending 
from Britain, of which only one angle is seen,^ to the months 
of the Ganges in the Eastern Ocean — is represented in a very 
elongated form, drawn out like a broad ribbon, so that all the 
countries included are enormously distorted, being greatly 
exaggerated in length from west to east, and equally curtailed 
in breadth. It would however be a great mistake to imagine 
this distortion to be the result of ignorance on the part of the 
author of the Tabula : it is evident that this has no pretensions 
to be a true geographical map of the countries represented, 
and that the form is merely adopted as a convenient mode of 
exhibiting to the eye the principal lines of route, and the 
branches that diverged from them. Such an arrangement had 
an obvious tendency to mislead an uninstructed reader : but 
at the same time it must be admitted that it would save him 
considerable pains and trouble, as compared with an itinerary 
which merely gave him the distances from station to station 


® This we learn from the writer him- 
self (p. 571), who tells ns that he tra- 
velled (ambulavit) from Ohalcedon to 
Jerusalem and back to Constantinople 
in the consulship of Dalmatius and 
Zenophilus. The only existing MS. is 
of the ninth century, and the corrupt 
ortliography of many of the names is 
probably owing in great measure to the 
copyist. 

^ It is now in the library at Vienna, 


and has been repeatedly published. 
The first complete edition was by 
Scbeyb, in 1753; republished with 
corrections and an introduction by 
Mannert (foi. Lips. 1824). 

^ This is obviously the result of the 
western end of the chart being deficient. 
The whole of Spain is in like manner 
wanting, together with the western 
angle of Mauretania. 
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arranged in a tabular form. It would appear indeed that itine- 
raries of a somewbat similar form were not uncommon among tbe 
Eomans under the Empire. Vegetius, who wrote in the fourth 
century, after speaking of the duty of a general in command 
of an army to hare detailed itineraries of all the routes in the 
country in which he was to carry on his operations, with full 
particulars concerning them, adds that some even went so far 
as to have them not merely written down but painted,” so as 
to exhibit them at once to the eye.^ It must be added that 
the Tabula differs from the mere itineraries, and approximates 
to the character of a map, inasmuch as it exhibits, though in 
a rude way, the chains of mountains and the courses of the 
principal rivers, even where these have no direct connection 
with the routes delineated.^ Imperfect as is the document in 
question, it is valuable for comparison with the other itineraries, 
as being certainly an independent compilation, so that the 
same errors and corruptions are not likely to be common to 
the two. 

§ 16. Another document of the highest value in respect 
to the internal arrangements and administration of the Eoman 
Empire— the Notitia Dignitatum— requires also a passing 
notice in this place, though it can hardly be said to contribute 
anything to geographical knowledge in the true sense of the 
word. But it contains a review of the provinces of the empire, 
as they existed at the time when it was drawn up, after the 
subdivision of them which had taken place under Diocletian 
and Constantine, of the details of which we have no informa- 

* “ Primum itineraiia omnium regi- aspectu oculoram, viam profeoturi eli- 
onum in quibus beUum geritur plen- gerent.” Vegetius iii. 6^ 

issime debet habere perscripta; ita ut * The existing copy was made by a 
locorum intervalla, non solum passuum monk of Colmar in 1265 ; and probably 
numero, sed etiam viarum qualitates the corruptions of the names, which 
perdiscat ; compendia, diverticula, appear for the most part in very bar- 
montes, flumina, ad fidem desoripta, barous and distorted forms, proceed to 
consideret ; usque adeo ut sollertiores a great extent from the carelessness 
duces ^ itinera provinciarum in quibus and ignorance of this transcriber. The 
necessitas gerebatur, non tantum adno- original from wiiich it was derived is 
tata, sed etiam picta, habuisse firmen- ' assigned by Mannert to the third con- 
tur; ut non solum consilio mentis, sed tury. 
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tion from other sources. Unfortunately this is not given in 
such a form as to define their boundaries, of which we are 
therefore left in ignorance, unless able to supply the de- 
ficiency from other sources :® and though numerous stations 
of troops are mentioned, in all the frontier provinces, these are 
inserted without any indication of their geographical position 
or relations, and we are left wholly without any means of 
identifying them, except when they are found also in the 
Itineraries. It may therefore be fairly said that we derive no 
geographical, or even topographical, information from this 
source, except where we could do without it. Almost the 
only exception occurs in the description of Britain, where the 
stations of the military force along the line of the Wall are 
given in order, from east to west, beginning from Segedunum 
(Wallsend) and proceeding westwards, and from the compara- 
tively perfect state of the remains, they can be identified with 
little difficulty along the greater part of the line.® But even 
here as one proceeds westward it becomes impossible to recog- 
nize the sites, and the fact that so important a town as Lugu- 
vallium (Carlisle) is not mentioned, though situated almost 
close to the wall, sufficiently shows that the places enume- 
rated are mere military posts or forts. This is probably the 

* A good instance of this is supplied wrote under Valens, but in a manner 
by the case of Britain, which, as we that conveys no further information 
learn from the Notitia, was at this time (Sex. Ruf. iJpU. c. 6). 
divided into five provinces: Maxima ® They are here enumerated as ‘‘per 
Osssariensis, Valeutia, Britannia Pri- lineam Valli/’ and may therefore be 
ma, Britannia Secunda, and Plavia fairly assumed to be given in the order 
Csesariensis (jVbfe't. Occfd. c. 22). But, of sequence (Notit Occident, c. 38). 
as has been already observed, we do On the other hand the list (iu c. 25) of 
not know the distribution and bound- the Roman forts along the “ Littus 
aries of these provinces, though they Saxonicum per Britanuiam is cer- 
are often given. They are in fact found tainly wot given in any geogranliical 
in all the modern maps of Roman order. Here we find Bubris (Dover) 
Britain. Valentia, as we learn from and Lemannus (Lymne), followed by 
Ammianus (xxviii. 3, § Y), was the Branodunum (Brancaster) and Garia- 
province newly acquired by Theodosius, nonum (Burgh Castle), both in Norfolk, 
and must probably have been situated after which aj^ain come Regulbium 
north of the Wall of Hadrian ; hut the (Reculver), and Rutupis (Richborough) 
others are uncertain, and the limits in Kent. Here all the names can be 
assigned them on our ordinary maps are identified upon reasonable grounds; 
wholly conjectural. Their wawes are were it otherwise the irregularity of 
also found in the brief review of the their occurrence would wholly baffle 
Bomaia provinces by Sextus Rufus, who conjecture. 
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case elsewhere, and serves in great measure to aoeonnt for 
the fact that so large a proportion of the names found in 
the Notitia cannot be recognized either in Ptolemy or the 
Itineraries. 

§ 17. It remains only to notice two other works, which, 
though in point of date they belong to mediaeval, rather than 
to ancient, geography, are so closely connected with some of 
those which we have been last considering, that they deserve 
a passing mention, before we close the list of the wretched 
compilations that served to keep alive some trace of geo- 
graphical knowledge at the close of the Eoman Empire. 
One of these is the composition of a monk of Eavenna, 
apparently in the seventh century,*^ and contains an introduc- 
tion to the cosmography and geography of the world: but is 
in fact occupied almost wholly with long lists of names, which 
the compiler professes to have derived from the works of pre- 
vious philosophers,’' many of whom he cites by name f but 
even a cursory examination is sufficient to show that they are 
in fact taken from a map or tabular itinerary, analogous to, 
but not identical with, the existing Tabula Peutingeriana.® 
The only interest of this little work consists in the comparison 
of the names here given with those found in the Tabula, both 
being often equally corrupt, but apparently not derived the 
one from the other. It is however so obviously based upon 


^ This tract is commonly cited as the 

Anonymous Geographer of Bavenna.^’ 
It was published by Gronovius in the 
Appendix to his edition of Pomponius 
Mela (8vo. Lngd. Bat. 1722), and has 
been recently published for the first 
time in a critical form by MM. Parthey 
and Pinder (8vo, Berolin. 1860). 

® Among these are found the well- 
known names of Orosius and Jordanes 
(or Jornandes) ; but one of the autho- 
rities wliom he cites the most frequently 
is one Oastoiius, of whom nothing is 
known from any other source. His 
lists of the cities of Asia especially are 
expressly stated to be derived from this 
authority. He professes, however, to 
have also consulted some Gothic*' 


writers ; and it was doubtless from tliis 
source that he derived such territorial 
names as “Praiicia** and Burgundia, 
and the name of the Dani, whom he 
repeatedly associates with the Saxones. 

® Thus we find him not only always 
foUowing in his ^enumeration the lines 
given in the Tabula or other itineraries, 
but including in his list of the“ eivi- 
tates” of Italy and Gaul such mere 
stations or “ mutationes ** (as the}^ are 
correctly termed in the J erusalem Itine- 
rary), as “ Taberna frigida,” “ Ad no- 
vas,” /‘In Alpe Maritima,” &c. For 
the routes leading direct from Borne, 
such as the Via Salaria, Via Aurelia, 
&o., he himself tells us that this was 
the method he followed. 
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some earlier aiitliority of this description as to belong to the 
same class with the Itineraries and other works on ancient 
geography; and has hardly any connection with that of the 
middle ages. , 

§ 18. The other work above referred to is of still later date, 
being the composition of an Irish monk of the name of Dicnil, 
and dating, as its recent editor has shown, from the early part 
of the ninth century, probably about 825.^ It is, as might be 
expected, based almost entirely upon previously existing 
authorities, especially Pliny and Solinus, and as the passages 
cited from these authors are always copied verlatim, it is 
not without value for the correction of their text.^ At the 
same time he introduces passages from other authors, also 
verbally extracted : especially from the Periegesis of Prisci- 
anus and a Gosmographia which is evidently the same as that 
still extant under the name of Julius JEthicus ® But besides 
these sources he professes to give us the results of a measure- 
ment of the whole world, made by order of the emperor Theo- 
dosius II. (who reigned from a.d. 408 to 450) and which he 
compares in regard to each country with the numbers given 
by Pliny. This appears to have been indeed the principal 
object of his little treatise, which he entitles “De Mensura 
Orbis Terras and to which he appended the extracts from 
Solinus and other authors in the nature of notes. In one 
instance only does he give us independent information of his 
own, and supplies a curious and interesting notice. After 
citing from Solinus his brief description of Thule, Dicuil adds 
that '^‘'thirty years before, he had heard from certain clerks 
(probably monks like himself), who had resided in the island 
from the Calends of February to those of August, that not 
only at the summer solstice, but for some days at that period. 


^ The little work in question was 
first published by M. Walckenaer in 
1807, and again by M. Letronne in 
1814, with a valuable introductory dis- 
sertation and commentary. The text 
has also been more recently reprinted 


by M. Parthey (Berlin, 1870). 

2 See the remarks of M. Mommsen 
in the preface to his edition of Solinus, 
p,79. 

® See the preface by Parthey, p, 10. 
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in the evening when the sun sets, it seems as it were to hide 
itself behind a little hill: so that there is no darkness even 
during this short time, and people can follow their ordinary 
occupations as if the sun were shining. They added that if 
they had been on the summit of a mountain perhaps the sun 
would never have been hidden from them.”^ This description 
so precisely agrees with the phenomena that would be really 
observed in a place just without the Arctic Circle, as to leave 
no reasonable doubt of its authenticity, and that the island 
visited by the monks was in this instance really Iceland. The 
probability of this is confirmed by another passage imme- 
diately following, which may with equal assurance be referred 
to the Faroe Islands.® There seems no doubt therefore that in 
this case the adventurous monks had extended the boundaries 
of geographical knowledge beyond the farthest limit it had 
attained under either the Greeks or Eomans. 


* Diouil de Mensura Orbu, c. 7, § 2, 
p. 38 of Ijetronne’s edition. The illus- 
tration he gives of the degree of light 
that remained during the absence of 
the snn, is singularly naive. “Ita nt 
nihil tenebrarum in minimo spatio ipso 
fiat ; sed qnicquid homo operari volnerit, 
iiel pedieulos de camisia ahstraheret 
tanquam in prsesentia soUs potest.” 


® They are described as a group of 
small islands, separated by narrow 
straits, which could be readied from 
the northern islands of Britain in a 
voyage of two days and two nights, 
with full sails and a favouring wind. 
Ibid. § 3. This statement clearly ex- 
cludes the idea that the Shetlands 
could be meant. 
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NOTE A, p. 688. 

VOYAGE OF HIMILCO. 

This passage lias attracted so mnch attention that it is desirable 
to quote it at full. After the mention of Ireland and Albion, the 
author adds : 

Tartessiisque in terminos CEstrymnidum 
Negotiandi mos erat : Carthaginis 
Etiam coloni, et vulgus inter Herculis 
Agitans columnas hsec adibant seqnora : 

Qujb Himilco Poenns mensibns vix quatuor, 

Ut ipse semet re probasse rettulit 
Enavigantem, posse transmitti adserit. 

Sic nulla late flabra propellant ratem, 

Sic segnis humor sequoris pigri stupet. 

Adjicit et illud, plurimum inter gurgites 
Extare fucum, et ssepe virgulti vice 
Eetinere puppim : dicit hie nihilominus 
Non in profundum terga demitti maris, 

Parvoque aquarum vix supertexi solum : 

Obire semper hue et hue ponti feras, 

Navigia lenta et languide repentia 
luternatare belluas. 

vv, 113-129. 

The notion of the quantities of sea-weed has led some writers 
(including Dr. Latham in the article Britannic-e Insult in Dr. 
Smith’s Bid. of Geography) to suppose that the sea of Sargasso was 
meant, and even that there was a confusion of attributes ” between 
the Scilly Islands and the Azores I But all the other statements are 
utterly opposed to the supposition of a voyage in the open ocean : 
and again in a second passage (see 402-412) where he repeats the 
same account, he dwells especially upon the shallowness of the 
sea. Had we possessed the narrative of Himilco in an authentic 
form, we should probably have been able, as in the case of Hanno, 
to arrive at a reasonable conclusion as to what he actually saw and 
described: but it is idle to examine closely tbe language of such 
a writer as Avienus. 


NOTE B, p. 693. 

THE COSMOGRAPHY OF iBTHlOUS. 

By a strange coincidence these wretched compilations, which had 
remained almost unnoticed since they were inserted by Gronovius 
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as an Appendix to Ms edition of Pomponins Mela in 1722, liaTe 
been made tbe subject in very recent times of an amount of literary I 

discussion and investigation far beyond their merits. (The com- 
plicated literary questions connected with their origin, date, and 
authorship have been subjected to an elaborate investigation : first, 
by M. D’Avezac in his work entitled EtMcus et les Omrages Cosmo- 
grapMques intitules de ce nom., 4to., Paris, 1852; next by Dr. K. 

Pertz, Be GosmogmpMa Bthici Libri tre$, 8vo., Berolin. 1853, and 

lastly by M. H. Wuttke, CosmograpMa Aethici Istrici ah JSieronymo 

ex Grmco in Latinum hreviarium redacta, 8vo., Lipsjae, 1854.) The 4 

result appears to be that the treatise, if such it can be called, 

ascribed to Julius Honorius, is the older of the two; and that . 

bearing the name of jiEthicus is copied from it, but with additions 

from other sources. Considered from a geographical point of view 

they are wholly without value, and their only interest arises from 

their having been (as appears from the vast number of MSS. of 

them still extant) a popular source of instruction during the 

middle ages. It would seem that the dry lists of names which 

they contain were intended to accompany a globe, or map of the 

world, and to he used by teachers or lecturers in expounding its v 

contents to their audience. But in their present state they are not 

only hopelessly corrupt, but many of the names altogether unknown, 

and those that can be recognized jumbled together in the most “f 

hopeless confusion. The arrangement, or attempt at arrangement, 

is wholly different from anything that we find in earlier authors, 

and curiously enough, is wholly independent of the customary 

division into the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

The author in each case begins with assuming a division of the 
ocean into four parts, and then describes each of these parts as 
having certain seas dependent upon or included in it. Thus the 
Western Ocean contains the Sea of Gades, the Sea of the Orcades, 
the Sea of Thyle, the Britannic Sea, the Tyrrhenian Sea, and the 
Adriatic; while, strange to say, the Masotis, Bosphorus, Pontus, i 

Propontis, Hellespont, JUgean and Ionian Seas, as well as the 
Caspian, are included in the dependencies of the Northern Ocean! 

Then follows in each case a list of the islands, mountains, pro- 
vinces, and chief towns of the regions adjacent to these divisions, 
but without any attempt to arrange them in geographical order, or 
even to distribute the cities according to the countries to which they 
belong. It would be difficult indeed to convey to any one that 
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has not seen the original, an idea of the utter confusion into which 
the whole subject is thrown. 

It is difficult to believe that the work of Julius Honorius, which 
is mentioned with commendation by such a writer as Cassiodorus 
(1. c.) can have been the meagre and miserable abridgement which 
we possess under that name: the more so as he appears to re- 
commend it for purposes of instruction together with a map of 
Dionysius (pinacem Dionysii) with which, if Dionysius Periegetes 
is meant, it could have nothing in common. Whatever may be 
the date of the original work, it appears to me impossible that 
the extant abridgements can be older than the sixth or seventh 
century. 

Wholly distinct from the preceding, though often confounded 
with it, is a strange composition published for the first time by 
M. D’Avezac, and again by Wuttke, under the title of “ Gosmo- 
graphia Aethici Istrici,” which professes to have been translated 
by a certain “Hieronymus Presbyter” from a Greek original. It 
is written in extremely barbarous Latin, and its contents are for 
the most part utterly absurd ; but its geographical statements, if 
such they can be called, would seem clearly to refer it to a period 
not earlier than the seventh century. How M. Wuttke can attach 
any value to such a production, and believe in the alleged tramh 
of the supposed philosopher Aethicus (including a voyage to Thule, 
a visit to the Gryphae on the Northern Ocean, and a journey to 
the Ganges in quest of Noah’s Ark!), is to me quite incomprehen- 
sible; still more that he should ascribe the translation by “ the 
Presbyter Hieronymus ” to the great ecclesiastical writer of that 
name. If there ever was any Greek original, which may well be 
doubted, it would seem to have been a fictitious account of the 
alleged travels of a philosopher (something like those of Apollonius 
of Tyana, but adapted to Christian times) from which the existing 
abstract was derived by an extremely ignorant and illiterate monk. 
But the prominent position given to the Turks (Turchi) in Asia, 
which could hardly be due to the translator or epitomizer, is alone 
sufficient to assign it to a very late date. Such as it is, however, 
it appears to have been much read in the middle ages, and is 
therefore not without literary mtBxmt. 
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NOTE C,p.69a 

MEASUREMENT OF ROMAN EMPIRE. 

“Itaque Julius Caesar, bissextilis ratiouis inventor, diviuis 
linmanisque rebus singulariter instructus, cum consulatus sui fasces 
erigeret, senatus cousulto censuit oinnem orbem jam Eomani 
nominis admetiri per prndentissimos viros et omni pliilosopliiae 
munere deeoratos. Ergo a Julio Ceesare et M. Antonio Coss, orbis 
terrarum metiri ceepit, id est, a consulatu suprascripti usque ad 
consulatum August! tertium et Crassi annis xxi mensibus v diebus 
ix Zenodoxo ompis oriens dimensus est, sicut inferius demonstratur. 
A consulatu item Julii Cassaris et M. Antonii usque in consulatum 
August! decimum annis xxix mensibus viii diebus x a Tbeodoto 
septentrionaiis pars dimensa, ut evidenter ostenditur. A consulatu 
similiter J. Csesaris usque in consulatum Saturni et Oinnse a 
Polyclito mexidiana pars dimensa est, annis xxxii mense i diebus x 
sicut definita monstratur. Ac sic omnis orbis terrse intra annos 
xxxii a dimensoribus peragratus est, et de omni ejus continentia 
perlatum est ad Senatum.” 

I have given this passage at length, because its circumstantial 
and detailed character is such as not only to exclude altogether 
the supposition that it is the composition of the author in whose 
tract we find it, hut to render it jprima facie probable that it is 
derived originally from an authentic, and even from an ofSciai, 
source. There is indeed some confusion in the dates of the consul- 
ships, but not more than might easily arise from the repeated 
copying of a statement of this character. The circumstance that is 
wholly inexplicable is that no notice of such an important operation 
should be found in Pliny, who even where he is discussing the 
authority of Agrippa — sanctioned, as he expressly adds, by Augustus 
himself — in regard to the dimensions of Spain, affords no hint of its 
being based upon any such systematic measurement, a fact of 
which, having been himself procurator in Spain, he could hardly 
have been ignorant had it actually taken place. 


INDEX. 


ABA. 


AETO. 


Aba, mi, ii 408 

Abaliis, island, mentioned by Py- 
tbeas, i. 596, 602, ii. 26, 401 
Abii, i. 46, ii. 598. 

Abilene, ii. 160 

Abnoba, mt., ii. 495, 589, 684 ; con- 
tains the source of the Danube, 684 
Aboras, or Chaboras, river, ii. 649 
Abydos, ii. 326 
Abydus, i. 99 
Abyla, mt., ii. 358 

Abyssinia, i. 587 ; unknown to Era- 
tosthenes, 651 
Acampsis, river, ii. 511 
Acann(e, ii. 449 
Acarnania, ii. 267 
Aces of Herodotus, i. 247, 248 
Acesines, or Chenab, river, i. 444, 502 
Achssi, the, ii. 89, 279 
Achaia, ii. 154 
Acilisene, ii. 288 
Acra, i. 319 
Acrse, colony of, i. 92 
Acridophagi, the, ii. 54 
Acroceraunian promontory, ii. 269, 
695 

Act^, use of the term by Herodotus, 
i. 207 

Aden, i, 582, 583; not noticed by 
Pliny, ii. 424 
Adiabene, ii. 605, 648 
Adrapsa, or Drapsaca, i. 427 
Adbiatic, described by Scylax, - i. 
387 ; and by Polybius, ii. 26 ; 
Greek colonies in, 93, 387; tides 
of tbe, ii. 255 ; exaggerated ideas 
of its length, ii. 26 
Aduas (Adda), ii. 252 note 
Aduatuci, ii. 114, 135 
Adulas, Mons, known to Strabo, ii. 
252 ; mentioned by Avienus, 684 


Adulis, ii. 428, 446, 447 

, monument of, i. 586, 609 

tbe island of Circe, i. 57, 78 
.®dui, the, ii. 44, 110, 112, 122 
.iDetes, brother of Circe, i. 20, 57 ; a 
purely mythical being, 20; sub- 
sequently connected with Colchis, 
ih, 

.^gean Sea, islands of, i. 89, 271 ; the 
northern coasts of, ii. 399 
iEgialos, the Great and Little, ii. 
452 

JEgina, island, i. 110 ; first coinage of 
money. 111 
iEgium, ii. 268 
iEgon, river, i. 401 
iElana on the Red Sea, ii. 507 
uElanitic gulf (Akabah), ii. 427 
^lius Gallus, expedition to Arabia 
Felix, ii. 167, 179, 180, 204, 320, 
323 

.<Emodae, the, ii. 404 
.dEnianes, the, ii. 267 
.dSoiian Islands, volcanic pheno- 
mena, ii. 268, 397 
.^olians, the, i. 382 
JEolus, his island, i. 55 ; gave name to 
the iEolian Islands, 56 ; the attri- 
bution erroneous, 39, 56 
iEschylus, the wanderings of lo in 
the Prometheus Vinctus, i. 149; 
his vague and fabulous description, 
160,151 
jEstyans, ii. 500 
.Etbalia, island (Elba), i. 604 
JEthicus, cosmography of, ii. 701, 703 
Ethiopians, the, i. 48, 72 
Etna, mt., ii. 257; described by 
Strabo, 259 ; by Pliny, 397 
Aeto, hill of, supposed ancient site of 
the royal city of Ulysses, i. 84 

2 Z 2 
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JStolia, ii. 267 
Afium Kara Hissar, i. 345 
Africa, erroneous notions of Herodo- 
tus, i. 163 ; circunoinavigation by 
Hecho, 289; attempted % Satas- 
pes, 297 ; opinions of modern 
writers, 317 ; account of, by Strabo, 
ii 321; described by Mela, 367 ; 
Ptolemy’s information concerning, 
611 

coast of, little known to Pliny, 

ii. 429 

north coast, false conceptions 

of, i. 630 

western coast, according to 

Polybius, ii, 40 

— — ', Eoman province of, ii. 168 
Agatharohides, i. 581, 582, 608 ; 
account of the Ethiopian tribes, ii. 
63, 64; the wild animals, 55 ; no 
mention of gold, ih , ; on the inun- 
dation of the Nile, 60 
Agathemerus, measurement of dis- 
tances, ii. 64, 65, 67 note ; his 
Periplus, 667 
Agathodeemon, ii. 578 
Agathyrsi, the, i. 191, 381 
Agedincum (Sens), ii, 125 
Aghovar, mt., ii. 439 
Agisymba, ii. 523, 524, 556, 571, 
612, 625 

Agrasans, the, ii. 426 
Agri Deoumates, ii. 194, 653 
Agricola, his wars in Britain, ii. 342, 
490, 492, 680 ; his line of forts, 490, 
513 ; life by Tacitus, 492 
Agrippa, his four great lines of road, 
ii. 142 ; his map, 177 
Agyllaeans, the, i. 158 
Ainsworth, Mr., cited, i. 352, 361; 

on the site of Pylse, 367 
Aji, river, ii. 133 

Akka, a race of dwarfs in the interior 
of Africa, i. 48 

Alaiii, the, i. 216, ii 591, 598, 682 ; 
first definite mention by Dionysius, 
486, 646 

Alauni, the, ii. 591 
Albanians, the, ii 88, 280 
Albion, 1 398, ii 404,^ 

Albis (Elbe), ii. 188, 189, 403, 495, 
588; the limit of the Koman con- 
quests, 193, 494 


Alcseus, the poet, visit to Egypt, 1 
118 

Alemanni, ii. 496, 502, 646 
Aleria, ii. 396 
Alesia, ii. 125 

Alexander the Great, his expedi- 
tion, i. 407 ; campaigns in Europe, 
408 ; battle at the Granicus, 411 ; 
at the foot of Mt. Taurus, 413 ; 
battle of Issus, 414 ; at the oracle 
of Ammon, 415 ; battle of Arbela, 
417 ; halts for the winter in the 
valley of Cabul, 426 ; crosses the 
Hindoo Koosh, 428 ; advances to 
the laxartes, 429; operations in 
India, 438 ; crosses the Indus, 443 ; 
descends the river, 447 ; his march 
through Gedrosia, 454 ; returns to 
Babylon, 459 ; death, 463; cities 
founded by him, 464 
Alexander, Port of (Kurrachee), L 
528,546 

Alexandria in Egypt, founded by 
Alexander, i. 415 ; its commercial 
prosperity, 576 ; position as fixed 
by Eratosthenes, 621 ; its true 
latitude, 623; no mention of its 
population by Strabo, ii. 325 

to Ehodes, distance, i. 665 

in Arachosia, i. 464, ii- 164 

in Aria, i. 464, 485 

ad Caucasum, i. 464 ; site of, 490 

Eschate, or Ultima, i. 464 

ad Issum, i. 464 

— - in Margiank, i. 465 

Opiane, i. 142 

Troas, i. 464 

Aliso, ii. 188, 192, 206 
Allobroges, the, ii. 44, 109 
Aipheius, river, ii. 270 
Alpine tribes, ii. 199 ; subjugation 
of, under Augustus, 251 
Alps, the, unknown in time of Hero- 
dotus, i. 30, 168; described by 
Polybius, ii. 21, and by Strabo, 
251 ; passes of the, 22 ; height, 23, 
253. 

Altinum, ii. 255 
Aluta, river, ii. 505 
Amanus, ii. 287 

Amasia, birthplace of Strabo, ii. 209, 
297 

Amber, i. 13; beads found at My- 


AMBIANI, 


INDEX. 


ARABIA. 


cenae, account of, by 

Pytbeas, 596; brought by Julianus 
from the Northern Sea, ii„ 344 
Ambiani, ii.; 114, 136, 247 
Ambracia, i. 108 
Ambrones, ii. 110 
Amida, ii. 104 

Amisia (Ems), river, ii. 187, 259, 403, 
688 

Amisus, L 100,11. 296, 305 ; siege of, 
85 

Ammianus Marceliinus, his history, 
ii. 679 ; its geographical outlines, 
iK 

Ammon, Oracle of, i. 268, 415, 469 ; 
visit of Alexander to, 415, 469 

, Oasis of, i. 277, 415, 470, ii. 

333 

— — , Temple of, i . 415 
Ammonians, the, i. 268, 273, 469 
Amnitae, the, ii. 487 
Ampeliisia, promontory, ii. 358 
Amphipolis, ii. 8 
Ampsaga, river, ii. 170 
Anabasis of Xenophon, probable mode 
of its composition, i, 343, 359 
Anactorium, i, 108 
Anamis, river, i. 536 
Anas (Guadiana), river, ii. 20, 240 
Anatolia, i. 232 
Anaxagoras, i. 124 
AnAXiMAUDEB, i, 122 ; his map of the 
earth’s surface, ^5, 145; invention 
of the gnomon, 122; first intro- 
duced the use of maps, 618, ii. 220 
Anaximenes, i. 123 
Ancalites, ii. 139 
Anchialus, i. 413 

Ancona, i. 387, 404, ii. 25, 26, 254 
Ancyra, i. 413 
Andes, ii- 115 

Androphagi, the, i. 192, 381 
Andros, island, i. 113 
Androsthenes, explores the Persian 
Gulf, i. 462 
Angli, ii. 498 
Angrivarii, ii. 193, 497 
Antemnaa, ii. 395 
Antichthones, the, ii. 353, 357 
Antigonus, i. 552, 565 
Anti-Lebanon, ii. 407 
Antimenidas, in the army of the king 
of Babylon, i. 118 
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Antioch, ii. 649, 690 
Antiocbia, ii. 299 
Antiochus I., i. 553, 555 

the Great, his campaign in 

Upper Asia, i. 572 ; expedition to 
India, ii. 30 

of Syracuse, i. 337 ; his men- 
tion of Eome, 338 
Anti-Taurus, chain, ii. 157, 287 
Antoninus, Itinerary of, ii. 694 
Pius, ii. 513 

Antony, M., his war against the Par- 
thians, ii. 132 

Ants, Indian, strange story concern- 
ing them by Herodotus, i. 229, 
257 ; repeated by Megasthenes, 
229, 566 

Aornus, rock-fortress, i, 440, 496 
Aorsi, ii, 278, 598 
Aous, river, ii. 31 
Apamea, ii. 298, 317, 345 
Apeliotes, i. 589, 610, 611 
Apennines, the, described by Strabo, 
ii. 254 ; by Pliny, 393 
Apocopse, the little and great, ii. 452 
Apollo, the Delian, hymn to, i. 89 
— — , the Pythian, hymn to, i. 89 
Apollodorus of Artemita, i. 571, ii. 
48,162 

Apollodotus, king of Bactria, i. 571 
Apollonia, i. 93, 100, 410 ; ii. 8, 25, 
91 

Apollonius Ehodius, his ]3oem on the 
Argonantic Voyage, i, 21, 23 ; his 
view of their route in returning, 23 
Apologus, ii. 461 
Appian Way, the, ii. 256 
Apsarus, river, ii. 511 
Apulia, ii. 256 

Apulum, its gold-mines, ii. 504, 516 
Aquas Sextise (Aix), ii. 44, 109, 111 
Aquileia, ii. 145, 690 
Aquitania, use of word by Caesar, ii. 

117 ; as a Eoman province, 142 
Aqidtanians, the, ii. 123, 124, 248, 
391, 392 

Arahah, Cape, i. 532 
Arabia, account of, by Herodotus, i. 
218; called by him the most 
southerly of all countries, 219 ; its 
spices, ih. ; described by Eratos- 
thenes, 648 ; Mela’s account of, 
ii. 366; described by Pliny, 423; 
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by Ptolemy, 608 1 iadependent of 
the Eoman Empire, 167; expedi- 
tion of iElius Gallus into, 179, 
204: 

Arabia, Eoman province of, ii. 506 

— Deserta, ii. 426 
— — Eudiemoa, ii. 456 

— — Felix, origin of the name, ii.58 ; 
Pliny’s use of the term, 426 

— , port of, i. 582 

— — , town, destniction of, 478. 

— Petea, ii. 167 

Arabian Gulf (the Eed Sea), de- 
scribed by Herodotus, i. 219, 220 ; 
its tides, 221 

peninsula, described by Strabo, 
ii. 319 ; by Pliny, 427 
Arabics, the, an Indian tribe, i. 529 
Arabis, river, i. 455, 528 
Arabitse, the, i. 454, 455 
Arachosia, i. 239, 424, 426, 654, ii. 

310 ; climate, i. 489 
Aragus, river, ii. 282 
Aral, Sea of, unknown to the ancients, 
i. 574, 641 

Arar (Sadne), river, ii. 112, 246, 391, 
392 587 

Araxes, i. 141, 161, 434, ii. 133, 282 ; 
confused ideas of Herodotus con- 
cerning it, i. 223 ; confounded with 
the laxartes, ik, with the Yolga, 
225 

— ^ of Xenophon, identical with 
the Ohaboras, 347 

Arbela, battle of, i. 417, 472 ; eclipse 
in connection with, 417 
Arbis, ii. 575 
Arcadia, plains of, ii. 267 
Archias, i. 461 

Archimedes, his statement of dimen- 
sions of the earth, i. 620 
Arctic Circle, the term, how used by 
the Greeks, ii. 227 note, 228 
Ardoch, ii. 514 
Arduenna Silva, ii. 124 
Arelas, ii. 690 
Arecomici, the, ii. 44 
Arethusa, lake, ii. 409 
Argseus, mt., ii. 293 
Argalic gulf, ii. 534 
Argalus (Point Calymere), ii. 473, 
474 

Argante, i. 142 


Argentarius, Mons, ii. 691 
Argestes, i. 589, 610, 611 
Argipp^i, the, i. 197, 198 
Argo, the ship, L 19, 21, 24, 79 * 
Argonautica of Orpheus, its probable 
date, i. 28 

Argonauts, Voyage of the, known to 
Homer, i. 19 ; not at first connected 
with Colchis, 20 ; various theories 
concerning their return, 21 ; two 
sets of legends in connection with 
them, 24 ; writers on the subject, 
25 

Argos, ii. 266 

Arguin, island, i. 323, 331, 652 ; erro- 
neously identified with Cerne, 323 
Argyr^, or the Silver Island, ii. 364, 
474, 608 

Argyrus, Mons, the Silver Mountains, 
i. 401 

Aria, i. 239, 423, 654 
Ariace, ii. 464, 465 
Ariana, i. 570, ii. 310 
Arians, tiie, ii. 284, 285 
Ariaspse, i. 426 
Arimaspea, i. 90, 102 
Arimaspians, the, i. 102, 199 
Ariminum, ii. 254 
Ariovistus, ii. 110, 113, 129 
Aristagoras, his bronze map of the 
world, i. 249 

Aristeas, i. 90, 102, 141, 199 
Aristotle, i. 395 ; his opinion of the 
earth, 395 ; habitable world, 397 ; 
on the rivers of Asia, 399 ; imper- 
fect knowledge of Africa, 401 ; his 
view of the Caspian Sea, 401; 
statement of circumference of earth, 
545 ; his supposed stadium, 646; 
division of the winds, 610 ; dimen- 
sions of the earth, 620; on the 
Palus Masotis, ii. 29 note 
Armenia, ii. 85, 87, 161, 605, 506 ; 
table-land of, i. 343 ; its severe 
climate, 352 ; traversed by the 
army under Xenophon, ik ; descent 
through, to Trebizond, 375; wars 
of the Eomans in, ii. 86, 132, 346 ; 
described by Strabo, 287 ; by Pliny, 
410 

Minor, ii. 83, 157, 295 
Armenians, the, i. 241 
Arniorican ixiiiinsula, the, ii. 235 
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Armoricans, tiie, ii. IIS, 124, 392 

Arno, river, ii. 394 

Aromata Gape (Onardafui), ii. 448, 

: 449 , 451, 551 
Arosis, river, i. 539. 

Aroteres, the, i. 381 
Arrian (Blavius Arrianiis), i. 225, 
240; his value as a historian of 
Alexander, 494; cited in respect 
to the campaigns of Alexander, 
Ghap. XII. passim ; his account of 
the voyage of Nearchus, 525 ; of 
India, 556; his Peripius of the 
Euxine, ii. 510 

Arsanias, river, ii. 86, 105, 408 
Arsene (Van),lake, ii. 289; or Tho- 
pitis, 290 

Arsinarium, promontory, ii. 629, 630, 
631, 632 

Arsinoe, ii. 56, 324; city of, i. 577; 

another city of the name, 579 
Artabri, ii. 241, 244, 359 
Artabrnm, promontory, ii. 390 
Artacoana, i. 423, 485 
Artaxata, ii. 86, 88, 134; destroyed 
by Gorbiilo, 346 
Artemita, ii. 163 

Artbmidorus, i. 581 ; his geo- 
graphical treatise, ii. 61 ; Peripius 
of the Ked Sea, 63 ; of the Medi- 
terranean and the Euxine, 64 ; 
computation of distances, 64-67 
Arverni, ii. 21, 44, 110, 122 
Asabon, mt, ii. 460 
Asana, river, ii. 433 
Asbystse, the, i. 282 
Asca, ii. 180 
Asciburgius, mt., ii. 689 
Ashtola, island, i. 532, 547 
Asia, extent of, according to Hero- 
dotus, i. 163 ; geographical struc- 
ture of, according to Erastosthenes, 
241 ; described by Strabo, ii. 276 

, Roman province of, ii. 155 

Minor, i. 552 ; the name un- 
known to ancient geographers, 

i. 232 note ; first used by Orosius, 

ii. 692 ; peninsula of, i. 232 ; breadth, 
233 ; division into satrapies, 236 ; 
described by Pliny, ii. 406 

, Upper, under Seleucus, i. 554 ; 

campaign of Antiochus the Great, 
572 


Asii, ii. 285 
Asik, ii. 469 
Aspasians, the, i. 442 
Aspendus, L 411, ii. 298 
Asphaitites, lake (Dead Sea); ii, 
407 

Assaceni, the, i. 442 
Assyria, ruined cities of, i. 374 ; 
Roman' province of, ii. 505, 506 ; 
described by Strabo, 315 
Astaboras (Atbara), i.584, ii. 53, 34-7, 
612,614 

Astapus, i. 584, ii. 436, 612, 613 
Astasobas, i. 584 
Astobores, river, ii. 436 
Astosapes, river, ii. 436 
Astronomical changes, su])posed, 1 . 

548 ; phenomena at Tliiiic, 613 
Astiires, ii. 141, 240 
Asturians, the, ii. 45 
Astyres, the, ii. 359 
Atabyrius, height of, i. 617 
Atarantes, mentioned by Herodotus, 
i. 279. 

Atbara, river, i. 578 
Aternus, river, i. 594 
Athens, its subordinate commercial 
and maritime position, i. 114 ; on 
'Same parallel with Rhodes, 629 ; 
false reading of the name in Strabo, 
630 ; parallel through, 629 
Athrulia, ii. 180 

Atlantes, i. 279, 280; of Herodotus, 
310 

Atlantic Ocean, name unknown to 
Herodotus, i. 221 ; voyage of Him- 
ilco in, 403 ; its vast extent, 627 
Atlantis, island, of Plato, i, 402 
Atlas, mt., i. 279, 280, ii. 170, 330, 
657, 678 

pillars in the charge of, i. 33 ; 
supports the heavens, 86 
Atrehates, ii. 135 
Atropatene, ii. 132, 161, 291 
Attacori, the, ii. 414 
Attaeotti, ii. 654, 681 
Attock, i. 440 
Attrek, river, ii. 163 
Atur (Adour), river, ii. 586 
Aturia, ii. 315 

Aturrus (Adour), river, ii. 690 
Aualitic Gulf, ii. 447, 448 
Augila, i. 278, ii. 435 
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Augila, oasis of, ii. 333 
Augusta Pmtoiia (Aosta), ii. 146 
— — , Vindelicorunx (Augsburg), ii. 
144 

Augustodtmum, ii. 126 
Aulercl, ii. 116 
Auschisi©, i. 282 
Auseans, i. 284 

Aiisonius, the ‘ Mosella’ of, ii. 689 
Autololes, the, ii. 202, 433 
Automala, ii. 332, 333 
Automoli of Herodotus, i. 266; ou the 
Upper Nile, ihr, their native name 
Asmach, ih . ; the same with the 
SembritsB, 302. 

AtTXuma (Axum), ii. 429, 446, 447, 
614 

Ava, coast of, ii. 604 
Avaricum jJ^Bourges), ii. 125 
Avienus, his Description of the World, 
ii. 683 ; other works, 685 
Axona (Aisne), river, ii. 114, 124 
Azaiiia, coast oi^ ii. 452, 603 
Azov, sea of, ii. 152. 

Babba, ii. 433 

Bab-e!-Mandeb, straits, not described 
by Strabo, ii. 320 
Babylon, ii. 316 
Babylonia, ii. 7 
Bacare, river, ii. 467 
Bacchiadaj, the, i. 107 
Baceiiis, Silvaj ii. 121, 130 
Bactra, or Zariaspe, i. 428,430 
Bactria, satrapy of, i. 241; Grreek 
kingdoms in, 669 ; date of inde- 
pendence, ; of their destruction, 
670 ; cities founded by Alexander 
in, 571 ; Greek monarc hs of, ii. l02 
—- proper, conquest of, by the 
Scythian tribes, ii. 165 
Bactriana, ii. 285 
Bactrians, the, i. 228, 241 
Badis, i. 533 
Barones, island, ii. 464 
Bsetica, ii. 241 

Bastis (Guadalquivir), river, ii. 20, 
240,389, 537 
Bagamoyo, ii. 454 
Bagisara, i. 632 

Bagradas, river, ii- 621, 622 note 
Bahr el Abiacl (White Nile), ii. 
614 


Bahr el Azrek (Biue Nile), ii. 613 
Bahrein, island, i. 461 
Bai(B, 1 . 469 

Balearic Isles, ii. 244 ; not mentioned 
by Ptolemy, 668 note 
Balissus, river, ii. 93 
Baltia, ii. 401 

Bambotus, river, i. 325, ii. 41 
Bamian, i. 428, 493 
Banasa, ii. 433 
Barace, ii. 412 ; gulf of, 463 
Barbarica, ii. 448, 450 
Baricaza, ii. 429 

Barth, Dr., cited, i. 53, 312, ii. 32, 
131, 169, 333 

Barygaza, i. 682, ii. 420, 464, 465 ; 

not mentioned by Strabo, i. 582 
Basilia, an island mentioned by 
Timseus, i. 596, 602, ii. 261, 401 
Bastarnm, the, ii. 90, 151, 261, 262, 
500,591 
Bastelani, ii. 241 
Batavi, ii. 124, 187, 496 
Batman Su, river, ii. 439 
Batrachian Sea, ii. 611 
Battle, naval, first on record, i. 108 
Bautisus, ii. 599 
Bazira, i. 442 

Beechey, Capt., cited, i. 312, 313, 
ii. 131 

Bede, cited, ii. 139, 692 
Beke, Dr., cited, ii. 633 
Belga), ii. 1L4, 123, 135, 248, 391 
Belgian tribes, ii. 135 
Beigica, ii. 142, 248 
Bellas, river, ii. 651 
Bellovaci, ii, 114, 122, 135, 247 
Beneventum, ii. 257 
Berbers, ii. 330 

Berenice, city, i, 577, ii. 131, 428, 
446 ; another city of the name, i. 
579 ; and in the Cyrenaica, 5S7. 

Epideires, ii. 428 

Panchrysos, ii. 428 

Beroea, ii, 650 
Bessi, the, ii. 91, 153 
Besyngeitse, the, ii. 605 
Bewsher, Lieut., on the Median wall, 
i. 349 ; site of Gunaxa, 369 
Bibracte, ii. 112 
Bibroci, ii. 139 
Bir, ii; 317 
Birgus, river, ii. 581 
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Biscay, Bay of, ii. 358 
Bithynia, ii. 156, 297 
Bithynians, the, i. 237, 382 
Bitiis, river, i. 353 ; ii. 439 
Bitter lakes, the, ii. 324 
Bitxiriges, ii. 125 
Blemniyes, ii. 488, 683 
Bocchiis, king of Mauretania, ii. 77 
Boeotia, i. 411, ii. 267 
Bohtan Chai, ii. 439 
Boil, ii. 90, 112, ,130 
Boiohemum (Bohemia), ii. 260 
Boieriiim, promontory, ii. 197, 582 
Boior, or Pamir, mt., ii. 529, 597 
Bon, Cape, ii. 237 note 
Boreas, i. 589, 610, 611 
Bokysthenes, the modern Dnieper, i, 
180 ; described by Herodotus, 183 ; 
largest of the Scythian rivers after 
the Danube, ih,; navigation of, 
211 ; month of, 631 ; its position, 
631, 632; how far navigable, ii. 
262 

Bosporus, kingdom of, ii. 84, 152, 510 

, Cimmerian, i. 150 

Bostra, ii. 160, 506 
Branodunum (Brancaster), ii. 699 
Bremenium, ii. 695 
Brigantes, ii. 341, 342 
Bbitain, first visited by Pytheas, 1. 
591 ; dimensions as stated by him, 
591, 612 ; sends assistance to the 
Gauls, ii. 116 ; invaded by Julius 
Ca3sar, 119, 120 ; described by, 126- 
128 ; its conquest under Claudius, 
339, 341, 351; and under Nero, 
341, 342 ; described by Mela, 360 ; 
conquest under Agricola, 490 ; cir- 
cumnavigated by his fleet, 492; 
visited by Hadrian, 507 ; and by 
Severus, 646; notice of it by 
J osephus, 339 ; described by Strabo, 
582 ; produced gold and silver, 339 ; 
and pearls, 128, 339, 360 ; also jet, 
677 

Britannic Islands, in spurious treatise 
of Aristotle, i. 398, 595 
British Islands, the, ii. 19 
— — tribes, ii. 139 
Bruce, cited, ii. 647 
Briicteri, ii. 497 
Brandusiiim , ii . 256 
Bruttium, ii. 254, 256 


Brutus, Decimus, ii. 117 
Bucephala, i. 443 
Budini, the, i. 187, 193 
Bunsen, Chev., i. 108, 130, 131 
Burdigala (Bordeaux), ii. 246, 690 
Burii, the, ii. 499 
Burnes, Sir A., cited, 1. 446 
Burning, or self-immolation, practised 
by the Cathaeans, i. 563 
Burnt Island, or Jehei ^ehair, ii. 455 
Buvinda, river, ii. 581 
Byzaktitjm, its foundation, i. 99 ; 
commercial greatness, 109, 606 ; 
described by Polybius, ii. 28 ; sup- 
posed position,!. 631, latitude, 661, 
ii. 8; eiToneously determined by 
Hipparchus, 9 ; followed by Strabo, 
iK ; never subject to the Thracian 
princes, 153 

Ca da Mosto, cited L 288, 323 note, 
325 

Cabeira, ii. 85 
Cabo da Boca, ii. 390 
Cabul, valley of, i. 426 
Caecias, i. 589, 610, 611 
Caenae, i. 373. 

Caenina, ii. 396 

C-®SAR, Julius, i, 109; his wars in 
Gaul, ii. 111-123; invasion of 
Britain, 119, 120; of Germany, 
118, 121 ; knowledge of Gaul, 123, 
126 ; account of Britain, 126, 128 ; 
of Germany, 129 ; passage from 
Gaul to Britain, 136 ; landing in 
Britain, 137 ; his supposed measure- 
ment of the world, 170, 693, 706 
Cassarea in Cappadocia, ii. 649 
Cainas, river, ii. 415 
Calaeus Islands, ii. 460 
Caiama, i. 532 
Calatians, the, i. 142 
Caledonia, ii. 677 

Caledonian Forest, the, ii. 342, 404, 
490 

Caledonians, the, ii. 342, 491, 513, 
647, 681 
Caletes, ii. 135 
Galinipaxa, i. 557 
Calingge, the, ii. 416 
Calingapatam, ii. 416 
Caliaici, ii. 240, 243 
Callatis, or Callatia, i. 99, ii« 91 
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Callimcum, ii. 651 
Calliena, ii. 467 
Oalpe, mt., ii. 358 

Calypso, her island, i. 62 ; erroneously 
identified by the ancients, 51 note^ 
63 ; its position with regard to 
Scheria, 63j 81 
Camarina, colony of, L 92 
Cambyses, his expedition against the 
Macrobian Ethiopians, i. 272 ; 
vagueness of the account, 274 
Camels, not used in Africa in ancient 
times, i. 263, 299, 307 ; first intro- 
duced into Egypt, 2995 employed 
by Alexander, 299, 470 
Campania, ii. 256, 395 
Campanians, the, i. 387 
Camuni, ii. 146 
Camulodunum, IL 341 
Canal traversing the Isthmus of Suez, 
ii. 324 

Canaria, island, ii. 175, 203 
Canarians, ii. 350 
Candace, Queen, ii. 182 
Candabar, 1 424 
Cane, ii. 418, 424, 467 
Cangi, the, ii. 341 
Canopic mouth of Nile, i. 17 0 
Cantabri, ii. 141, 240, 359 
Cantabrians, the, ii. 45 
Cantium, ii. 127, 197, 236 
Capotes, mt., ii. 408 
Cappadocia, ii. 157 ; described by 
Strabo, 292 
Cappadocians, i. 237 
Capraria, ii. 173, 175, 203, 691 
Capsa, ii. 80 
Capua, i. 139, ii. 690 
Caralis, ii. 259, 560, 561, 568 
Carambis, promontory, ii. 303 
Caranitis, district of, ii. 408 
Carantonus (Charente), river, ii. 
690 

Caravan trade in Africa, i. 307 
Carcinitis, i. 141 

Cardinal points, no terms for, in the 
Homeric poems, i. 35 
Carduchians, i. 351 ; their country 
traversed by the army of Xenophon, 
ib.; not mentioned by Herodotus, 
ih. note ; the ancestors of the 
modern Kurds, ih. 

Caria, i. 411, ii. 7, 287, 299 


Carians, the, i. 382 
Caricon Teichos, i. 319, 382 
Carmania (Kerman), i. 244, 654, ii. 
310; route through, i. 456, 619; 
coast of, 535, 537 ; parallel, ii. 7. 
Oarnuntum, ii. 192, 344 
Carnutes, ii. 115 

Carpathians,' first mentioned by 
Ptolemy, ii. 590 
Carpatis, Mons, ii. 590 
Carpidse, the, i. 381 
Garpis, river, i. 168 
Carrei, the, ii. 426 
Carrhas, ii. 93, 650 

Cabthage, little noticed by Hero- 
dotus, i. 157, 262 ; erroneous ideas 
of its position, 308, 633 ; its lati- 
tude, 662 ; how placed by Ptolemy, 
ii. 5& woife 

temple of Juno at, i. 327 
CABTHAGmiAHS, the, asserted that 
Al'rica was surrounded by sea, i. 
296; their trade with the Atlantic 
coast of Africa, 287, 288 ; informa- 
tion derived from them by Hero- 
dotus, 263 
Carura, ii. 304 

Casius, mt. (Jebel Okra), ii. 407 
Casmena 3 , colony of, i, 92 
Caspapyrus, or Caspatyrus, i. 142, 
227, 228, 256 

Caspian Sea, the, a distinct basin of 
water, L 222, 223 ; its isolated cha- 
racter, 401 ; described by Patrocles, 
574; considered as a gulf of the 
ocean, ib . ; dimensions, ib . ; de- 
scribed by P. Mela, ii. 363 ; Pliny’s 
erroneous notions of, 411 ; correctly 
described by Ptolemy, ii. 593 
— Gates, ii. 7. Bee Pylse 
Caspians, the, i. 241 
Cassi, ii. 140 

Oassiteeides, the, or Tin Islands, i. 
10, ii. 99, 197 note, 688; unknown 
to Herodotus, i. 164, 590 ; not men- 
tioned by Pytheas, 600; nor by 
Csesar, ii. 128 ; mentioned by Strabo, 
244, 245 ; by P. Mela, 360; by 
Pliny, 405 ; by Ptolemy, 583 
Cassi vellaunus, ii. 120; his capital, 
139 

Castes, Indian, described by Mega- 
sthenes, i. 561 
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Catabaniaiis, the, i. 64^8 
Gatabatlamus, valley, ii. 168 
Catalogue of tbe Ships ia the Iliad, i. 
41; of the Trojans, 43; in the 
Cypria of Stasinus, 44; work of 
Apollodorus upon, ii. 48 ; Deme- 
trius of Scepsis, ih 
Catana, i. 92, 113, ii. 690 
Gataractonium, ii. 641 
Cataracts of the Nile, i. 585 
Cath^eans, the, i. 505, 506, 563 
Cato, his march from Gyrene to Utica, 
ii. 130, 131 

Cattigara, ii. 535, 536, 537, 600, 606 
Caturiges, ii. 147 
Gaucasise, Portse, ii. 410 
Caucasian tribes, ii. 279 
Gaitoasxjs, the, mentioned by .®s- 
chylus, i. 150; correctly described 
by Herodotus, 222 ; limit of the 
Persian Empire, 246 ; described by 
Strabo, ii. 281 

— — , Indian, i. 484 ; name given by 
the Greeks to the Paropamisus, 
485, ii. 282 

Gehenna, Mons, ii. 124, 391 
Gelsense, i. 345, 412 
Celts, or Gauls, the, i. 410, ii. 248, 
388 

Gemmenus (Gevennes), ii. 245 
Cenchreas, i. 107 
Cenimagni, ii. 139 
Cenis, mt., ii. 38 

■ , the Little, ii. 40; the probable 

route of Hannibal, ih 
Centrites, river, i. 351, 352, ii. 104, 

439 ■ ■ ■ ' 

Centrones, ii. 253 

Gentumcella3 (Civita Yecchia), ii. 691 
Geos, island, i. 113 
Cerasus, i. 100 
Gerbani, the, ii. 426 
Cercina, island, i. 285, ii. 331 
Cekne, island, i. 285, 288 ; discovered 
by Hanno, 320 ; its position with 
respect to Carthage, 323, 333 ; 
trade with the interior, 323, 334 ; 
erroneously identified with Arguin, 
323 ; really at Bio do Ouro, 324 ; 
noticed by Eratosthenes, 331, 652 ; 
and by Scylax, 331, 334, 391 ; ex- 
istence disbelieved by Strabo, 331, 
ii. 216 ; known to Ephorus, i. 382 ; 


erroneously placed by Ptolemy, ii. 

Gevennes, mts., ii. 360 
Ceylon (Taprobane), Ptolemy’s erro- 
neous account, ii. 602, 603, Bee 
Taprobane 

Chaboras, river, ii. 649 
Ohalcedon, L 98, 99, 109 
Ghalcidians, the, their voyages and 
colonies, i. 113; war with the 
Eretrians, ih. 

Chalcis, i. 112, ii. 160 
Giialdaeans, the, ii. 294, 295 
Chalonatas, cape, ii. 268 
Ghalonitis, ii. 289 note 
Chalusus, river, ii. 588 
Chalybes, or Chalybians, L 141, 237, 
382, ii. 296, 336 

- — of Xenophon, in Armenia, i. 354 
Charax, Isidore of, his itinerary, ii. 
311, 3 I 0 

Spasini, ii. 461 

Charikar, i. 427 
Charmande, i. 368 

Ohatramotitse, i. 581, 648, ii. 320, 
426, 457 

Chatti, ii. 188, 343, 494, 496, 497 
Chauci, ii. 189, 497 
Ghelidonian Islets, ii. 287, 303, 559 
Ghelonophagi, the, mentioned by 
Agatharchides, ii. 52 
Chenab, river, i. 144, 502 
Chersonese, the Golden, ii. 635, 600 

the Tauric, ii. 263 

Ohersonesus, Heraclea, i. 99, ii. 84 
Gherusci, first mentioned by Caesar, 
ii. 121, 129, 186, 188, 189, 343, 
494,497 ^ , 

Chesney, Goi., i. 356; on the para- 
sang, 360 ; rate of marching, 363 
Ohoaspes, i. 434, ii. 313, 314; known 
to Herodotus, i. 233 
Chobus, river, ii. 512 
Chorasmians, i, 141, 243, 436 
Ghorienes, Bock of, i. 431 
Chorographer, the, ii. 177, 256, 275 
Choubar, bay of, ii. 461 
Chremetes, or Ghretes, river, i. 335, 
401, ii. 41 

Chryse, or Golden Island, ii. 364, 
469, 475, 476, 487, 605 
Ghrysorrhoas, river, ii. 318 
Gibyratica, the, ii. 287 note 
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Oicones, i. 51 
Cilicia, ii. 158 
— Oampestris, ii. 158 

Oiliciaa Gates, the, i. 413 
- Moxintains, i. 235 
Cilicians, the, i. 238, 382 
Cimarus, Cape, ii. 239 
Cimbri, ii. 110, 191, 260, 497, 588 
Cimbriaa promontory, the, ii. 190, 
498,588 

Cimmerian Bosporus, the, ii. 28 
Cimmerians of Homer, i. 58, 78 
■ — - of Herodotus, i. 172, 208 
Cinnamon, L 219, 566 ; not mentioned 
by Ptolemy among the productions 
of Ceylon, 474, ii. 603 
— Landof(RegioOinnamomifera), 
i. 219, 579, 608, ii. 5 
Cinyps, river, i. 312; town on its 
banks mentioned by Scylax, ib, 
Circe, a purely mythical character, 

i. 20, 57; her connection with 
.dSetes, ih , ; associated with the 
legend of the Argonauts, 24; her 
island, 57 ; erroneously identified 
with Circeii in Italy, 58 

Circeii, promontory (Monte Circello), 

ii. 396 

Circesium, ii. 649, 651 
Circumnavigation of the world, sug- 
gested by Eratosthenes, i. 627 ; and 
hy Posidonius, ii. 97 

of Africa, by Necho, i. 289 ; 

attempted by Sataspes, 297 ; and 
by Eudoxus of Cyzicus, ii. 74 
Cirta, ii. 80 
Cissians, the, i, 239 
Clark, Mr. W. G., cited, i. 43, 82, 
211 

Cleomedes, his date, ii. 100 ; account 
of measurement of earth by Era- 
tosthenes, i. 621 
Cleopatris, in Egypt, ii. 180 
Olimata, of Hipparchus, ii. 4 ; Pliny’s 
account of the, 441 
Clinton, Fasti Helienici, cited, i. 92^ 
93, 94, 111, 127, 129, 149, 417, 
ii. 2, 655, &c. 

Cobus, river, ii. 410 
Cocala, i. 529 

Cocinthus, promontory, ii. 24 
Codanovia, ii. 362 


Codanus Sinus, ii. 191, 260, 362, 
402 ; first made known under 
Augustus, ii. 191 

Coined money, general introduction 
into Greece, i. 113; standard of, 
114 note; invention of, 116 
Colaeus, voyage of, i. 105 
Colapis (Kulpa), ii. 398 
Golchi, gulf, ii. 473; pearl fishery, ib. 
Colchiaus, i. 141, 159, 160, 246, ii. 
279, 280 

Colchis, its fertility, ii. 280; sup- 
posed connection with Argonautic 
Voyage, i. 26 

Coliacum, promontory, ii. 422 
Coloe, city, ii. 614; lake, 300, 446 
note, 613 

Colonies, extension of Hellenic, i. 91 
Columns of Hercules, i. 628 ; Strait 
of, 629, 631 
Comana, ii. 292 
Oomar, or Comari, ii. 473 
Comedi, the, ii. 530 
Commagene, ii. 134, 159, 317 
Comorin, Cape, ii. 473, 474 
Condochates, river, ii. 415 
Ooniaci (Cape Comorin), ii. 307 
Constantinople, ii. 690 
Continents, division of, i. 145 ; de- 
scribed hy Herodotus, 160 
Cooley, Mr., cited, i. 273, 294, 309, 
609, ii. 430 553 

Copais, lake, ii. 270 
Cophen, river, i. 439 
Coptos on the Nile, 1. 677, ii. 323 
Corbilo, ii. 19, 246 
Corbulo, ii. 346 

Corcyra, i. 93, 107 ; battle with the 
Corinthians, 108, 132 
CoRiJTTH, L 107, ii. 154; invention of 
the Trireme ascribed to, i. 107 ; 
numerous colonies, 108 ; naval 
power, 109 ; account of, by Strabo, 
ii. 266, 267 

, Gulf of, ii. 269 

Corioli, ii. 395 

Cornelius Balbus, expedition against 
the Garamantes, ii. 184 

-Nepos, ii. 172 ; his tale of Indian 

navigators, ih, 364, 384 
Corocondame, ii. 278 
Oorodamum, ii. 609 note 
Coropassus, ii. 304 
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Corsica, ii. 25 ; described by Piiny, 
396 ; forests of, i. 603 
Corsote, i. 348 

Cory, Cape, ii. 474, 534, 537, 602 
Cosoagus, river, ii. 415 
Coss^ans, tbe, i. 458, ii. 291 note, 
292 

Cotes (Cape Spartel), ii. 330 note, 629 
Cottian Alps, origin of name, ii. 147 ; 
described by Ammianus Marcel- 
linus, 680 

CottiuSj^ii. 147, 253 
Cotton, i. 565 
Cottonara, ii. 419 
Cottonarice, ii. 469 
Cotyora, i. 100, 355 
Courses (Dromi) of Azania, ii. 452 
Crassus, ii. 92, 93, 115 
Craterus, march of, i. 457, 521, ii. 
311 

Cretans, the, i. 16 

Crete, island, ii. 238, 271, 563, 666, 
667 

Croatia, ii. 45 
Crocala, island, i. 528 
Crocodiles, in the Indus, i. 227, 510, 
565; in the river discovered by 
Nasamones, 269 

Crocottas, the, or laughing hyeena, 
ii. 55 

Crotona, i. 92 

Ctesias, i. 338-342 ; slight knowledge 
of India, 340 

Ctesiphon, the capital of the Parthian 
monarchy, ii. 505, 648, 649, 650, 
652 

Cumge, i. 94, 113 

Cunaxa, site of the battle, i. 348, 369 
Cunningham, General, on the rock of 
Aomus, i. 497 ; ruins of Taxila, 
499 ; Greek monarchies, ii. 103 ; 
cited 490, 505, 517, 518 
Cunobeline, ii, 339 
Curia Muria Islands, ii. 459 
Curiosolitn, ii. 115 
Curula, ii. 534 
Cutch, Kunn of, ii. 463 
Cyclades, the, ii. 399 
Cyclopes, land of, i. 54 
Cydamus (Ghadamis), ii. 169, 185, 
435 

Cydara, river, ii. 423 
Cydnus, river, ii. 305 


Cyiza, i. 534 

Cyllene, i. 617, 618, ii. 270 
Cynamolgi, or Canimulgi, the, ii. 54 
Cynegetse, the (Hunters), ii. 53 
Cypria of Stasinus, contains a cata- 
logue of the Trojan forces, i. 44, 45 
Cyprus, L 116, ii. 159, 301, 666, 667 
Cypsela, ii. 27, 153 
Cypselus, i. 108 

Cyraunis, island (Cercina or Cer- 
cinna), of Herodotus, i. 285 
Cyrennans, their skill as charioteers, 
i. 282 

Cyeenaioa, i. 72, ii. 168 ; described 
by Strabo, 332 ; by Pliny, 434; 
subject to the Ptolemies, 627 
Cybenb, founded, i. 96, 1 27 ; de- 
scribed by Herodotus, 159 ; visited 
by him, 262 
Cyropolis, i. 223 

Cyrus, the younger, his expedition 
to Babylon, i. 343, 345-348 ; route 
through Phrygia, 363 

, or Kur, river, i. 241, ii. 88, 282 

Cyzicus, i. 99, 128 

Dacia, province, its limits and ex- 
tent, ii. 504, 516; abandoned by 
Aurelian, 517 ; omitted in the 
Itinerary, 696 

Dacians, ii. 150, 151, 263, 503 ; their 
relation to the Getse, 150 
Dachinabades, ii. 466 
Dah 00 , the, i. 436, ii. 284 
Daimachus, visited India, i. 568 
Dalmatia, ii. 26, 148 
Dalmatians, the, ii. 45 
Damascus, ii. 160, 506 
Damastes of Sigeum, i. 103; his 
Periplus, 148 ; contemporary of 
Herodotus, 158 ; mentioned Home, 
ih, 

Dandaguda, ii. 416 
Dandarii, the, i. 141 
Danube, or Ister, i. 167 ; described 
by Herodotus, 170, 181; supposed 
to flow with one arm into the Adri- 
atic, 384, 388 ; first reached by 
the Romans, ii. 46, 91; northern 
boundary of the Roman Empire, 
149; source, 252, 684; cataracts, 
264 ; Mela’s erroneous views, 357 ; 
its tributaries, 398 
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D’Anvillc, cited, i. 501, 544, &c. 
Baradus, river, ii. 41, 623, 629, 630, 
631 

Barat (Braa), river, ii. 41 
Bardfie, or Berdfe, the, i. 666, ii. 416 
Bardanians, ii. 91 
Bariel, pass of, ii. 281, 410 
Baeius, his expedition into Scythia, 
i. 173, 202, 206, 217 ; sends out 
Scylax of Caryanda, 227 ; retreat 
to Ecbatana, 475 
Bead Sea, the, ii. 318 
Beh^, the, ii. 58 
Becehalus, ii. 603 
Becumates Agri, ii. 496 
Begree, unknown as a technical term 
to Ptolemy, ii. 550 
Begrees, division of circle into, hy 
Hipparchus, ii. 550 ; adopted hy 
Ptolemy, ih. 

Beird (Eas Bir), i. 579, ii. 428, 447, 
651 

Beilins, ii. 132, 133 
Delos, ii. 154, 271 

Delta, the, described by Strabo, ii.322 
Demetrius of Scepsis, i. 20, 43, ii. 49, 
299,300 

Democedes, the Greek physician, i. 
119 

Democritus, i. 626 
Denham, Major, cited ii, 637 
Biarbekr, river, ii. 289 
D 1 C. 2 EAECHXJS, his geographical works, 
i. 616; measurements of moun- 
tains, 617; division of the world 
by an imaginary line, 628 
Bicuil, his geographical treatise, ii. 
701 ; his account of Thule, ih , ; 
his results of the measurement of 
the world, ii. 701 

Diodorus, cited, i. 495, 686, 603, 605, 
612, ii. 325 

, his historical work, ii. 194 ; 

his value as a historian of Alex- 
ander, i. 49 

Diogenes Laertius, i. 124 
Dionysius Periegetes, ii. 480 ; pro- 
bable date of his poem, 481, 482 ; 
conception of the form of the world, 
484; mention of the Alani, 486; 
account of India, 488 ; Egypt, 489 
Dioscorides, Island of (Socotra), i. 
v581, ii. 425, 458 


Dioscnrias, i. 100, 390, ii. 89, 282 
Diridotis, i. 539, 550 
Distances, hy sea, no mode of measure- 
ment known to the ancients, i. 644 ; 
given by the chorographer, ii. 275 
Djezireh ibn Omar, i. 352 
Bobrutscha, peninsula, ii. 149 
Dodecaschoenus, i. 301 
Bodona, visited by Herodotus,!. 159 
Dogs, Indian, i. 665 
Bomitian, his wars with the Dacians, 
ii. 503 ; with the Nasamoiyans, 481 
Donaldson, cited, i. 196; the Scy- 
thians of Herodotus, 216 ; the 
Massagetge, 224 
Booabs, the, i. 444 note, 

Dorians, the, i. 382 
Drangiana, i. 239, 425, 654, ii. 310 
Brapsaca, i. 427 
Brave, river, ii. 398 
Dromedaries, i. 483 
Broysen, cited, i. 553 
Bruentia (Durance), ii. 251, 392 
Bruma (Drome), river, ii. 690 
! Brusus, his campaigns against the 
Germans, ii. 187-189 ; stopped at 
the Elbe, 188 ; his canal, 189 
Bubis (Doubs), ii. 246, 587 
Bubris (Dover), ii. 699 
Bulichiiim, i. 69, 80, 81 
Bumnonii, the, ii. 369 
Buucker, i. 228 
Dura, ii. 652 

Buranius (Dordogne), river, ii. 690 
Burias (Bora), ii. 261 
Burins (Douro), river, ii. 240, 389 
Byris (Mt. Atlas), ii. 433 
Byrrhachium, or Epidamnus, i. 93, 
il25 

Eaeth, the, form of, Homer’s con- 
ception of, i. 75, 76 ; popular idea 
of its form, 145 ; its spherical form, 
619 ; assumed as generally known 
hy Eratosthenes, ih , ; by Strabo, ii. 
218; attempt at its measurement, 
i. 662, suggestion of its circum- 
navigation, 627, ii. 97; measure- 
ment of, adopted hy Strabo, ii. 228, 
hy Marinus and Ptolemy, 539 
Earthquakes, ii. 301 
Eblana, ii. 581 

Ebroduniim (Embrun), ii. 247 
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Ebiida of Ptolemy, ii. 584 
Eburacum, ii. 641 
Eburones, ii. 121 

Ecbatana, the capital of Media, i. 
240, known to .^Eschylus, 152; 
described by Herodotus, 258 ; af- 
fords a refuge to Darius, 417, 418, 
458, 475 ; only one city of the 
name, 258 

Echinus in Thessaly, i. 405 
Eciipse of the moon, i, 417 note. 
Egnatian Way, ii. 27, 153 
Egra, ii. 181 

Egypt, commercial relations of the 
Greeks with, i. 97; trade opened 
with, 117 ; visited by Hecatseus, 
143 ; under Boman dominion, ii, 
167 ; described by Strabo, 321- 
326 ; Pliny’s meagre description 
of, 437 ; mentioned by Dionysius, 
489 

Eirinon, gulf, ii. 463 
Elaver (Allier), ii. 124 
Elba (iEthale), i. 139 
Elburz, mt., i. 419 
Electrides, or Amber Islands, men- 
tioned by Scylax, i. 389 ; in Adria- 
tic, 604 ; mentioned by Scymnus 
Chius, ii. 73 

Elephant, promontory of the, ii. 449, 
450 

Elephants, Indian, i. 560, 564; 

, African, i. 578, 607 ; first trained 

by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 578, 608 
Elephantomachi, the (Elephanto- 
phagi), ii. 53 
Elephas, mt., ii. 552 
Elisyci, the, ii. 670 
Ellis, Mr., his suggestion about Han- 
nibal’s route over the Alps, ii. 40 
Elman tica, ii. 670 
Emerita, ii. 690 
Emesa, ii. 160 

Emigration to the shores of South 
Italy, i. 92 

Emodi, mts., ii. 63, 309 
Emporias, i. 95 
Ems (Amisia), ii. 187 
Eningia, ii. 402 
Ephesus, ii. 298 

Epicnemidian Locrians, the, i. 405 
Epidamnus, or Dyrrachium, i. 140, ii. 
25 


Epimenides of Crete, i. 89 
Epomeus, mt., ii. 266 
Eporedia (Ivrea), ii. 146 
Ephoeus, i. 110 ; a native of Cyme, 
379 ; his historical work, ih . ; 
much geographical information, 
380 ; general views on geography, 

ih. ; description of Scythia, 381 ; 
ethnology of Asia Minor, 382; 
acquainted with the voyage of 
Hanno, iS. ; erroneous views con- 
cerning the JMile, 383 

Epiodorus, island, ii. .473 
Erannoboas, river, i, 559, ii. 415 
Erasinus, river, in Ar^olis, ii. 
270 

Ebatosthenes, i. 135, 331, 615 ; re- 
forms the map of the world, 619 ; 
his dimensions of the earth, 620; 
imperfect data, 623; his stades, 
624 ; extent of the earth, 626, 627; 
proposed parallel lines, 629-631; 
defective knowledge of longitude, 
633 ; and of the regions north of 
the Euxine, 637 ; erroneous ideas 
of India, 645 ; general notion of 
Arabia, 647 ; the Nile and its tri- 
butaries, 650 ; no knowledge of 
Abyssinia, 651 ; first mentions the 
Nubians, 652 ; his * Sphragides,’ 
654 ; assertions about Homer, 656 ; 
observations of latitude, 661 
Erembi, the, i, 72, ii, 488 
Eretria in Euboea, i. 112 
Eretrians, the, war with the Chalci- 
dians, i. 113 

Eridanus, river, i. 13, 164 ; identifie<l 
with the Padus, 389, 604 
Erytheia, island, ii. 244 
Eeythb-ean 8ea, the, mentioned by 
Herodotus, i. 219, 221 ; regarded 
by him as continuous with the 
Atlantic, 221 ; Periplus of the, ii. 
443 

Erzeronm, ii. 289 
Esuvii, ii. 115 

Etearchus, king of the Ammonians, 
i. 268 

Ethiopia, ii. 168 ; writers on, 440 
Ethiopian Ocean, the, ii. 66 
Ethiopians, the, of Herodotus, i. 244, 
267; mentioned by Agatharchides, 

ii. 53, 54 ; land of the 523 
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Etruria, intercourse of the Greeks 
with, i. 153 

Etymander (Helmund), valley, i. 425 
Euclid, his astronomical views, i. 
619 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, his cosmical 
views, i. 396; geographical work, 
397, 626,11269 

^ of Oyzicus, i 292 note^ 296, 

583; his voyage, ii. 74, 97; de- 
termines to sail round Africa, 76 ; 
in Mauretania, 77 
Euergetas, i. 426 

Euesperides (the modem Benghazi), i. 
283 

EuIcts, river, i. 458, ii. 314 
Eumelus of Corinth, i. 25, 89 
Euphrates, the, familiar to Herodo- 
tus, L 233 ; crossed by Cyrirs at 
Thapsacus, 347 ; his march down 
its left bank, 347, 348 ; crossed by 
Xenophon in its upper course, 
352 ; its two branches, 353 ; pass- 
age of, by Alexander, 416 ; estab- 
lished places of passage, ii. 107 ; 
described by Strabo, 288, and by 
Pliny, 408 

Eupilus (Lago di Pasiano), ii. 394 
note 

Europe, extent of, according to Hero- 
dotus, i. 162 ; described by Strabo, 
ii. 239, and by Pliny, 387 
Eurotas, river, ii. 270 ; valley of, 266 
Eurus, i. 589, 610, 611 
Eusebius, i. 127 

Euxine, the, i. 97; Greek colonies 
on, lb . ; dates assigned to them, 
128; ideas of Herodotus concern- 
ing, 175, 179 ; his erroneous 
notions of its length, 176 ; account 
of, by Scylax, 389; by Pliny, ii. 
400; Periplus of, 664; supposed 
to be filling up, i. 398, ii. 21 
Exampmus, i. 173 

Falconer, his edition of Arrian’s 
Periplus, ii. 511 ; imperfect know- 
ledge of Euxine, ih, 

Felujah, i. 349 
Fenni, the, ii, 500 
Ferrier, cited, i. 429, 487 
Ferro, island, ii. 567 
Fezzan, i. 270, 278, 279, ii. 185 


Flavius Arrianus, ii. 510. Bee Arrian 
Flevo, or Flevus, lake, ii. 187, 497 
Fobtufatb Islands, the, ii. 60, 81, 
173, 202, 432, 527 ; first mention 
of them, i. 605 ; not mentioned by 
Strabo, ii. 334; account of them 
by Statius Seborus, 173, and by 
Juba, 175, 202; mentioned by 
Ptolemy, 630, 632 ; adopted as 
western limit of the world, 528 
Fossa Drusiana, ii. 189 
Foul Bay, ii. 66 
Frat, river, ii. 289,, 408 
Frisians, the, first mentioned, ii. 187, 
497 

Fuerteventura, ii. 203 
Fuscus (Cornelius), his defeat by the 
Dacians, ii. 503 
Fut, river, ii. 433 

Gadeiba (Gades), i. 6 ; mentioned by 
Hecatseus, 140 ; hj Herodotus, 
164 ; by Scylax, 385 ; the starting 
point of Pytheas, 598, 605 ; men- 
tioned by Strabo, ii. 82, 244; its 
extensive trade, iK 
Ggetulians, the, ii, 80, 171, 173, 330, 
368 

Galatia, ii. 157, 200, 297 
Galba, Servius, ii. 115 
Galgacus, ii. 491 
Gallia Cispadana, ii. 394 

■ Lugdunensis, ii. 142, 248 

Narbonensis, the Roman pro- 
vince, ii. 109, 246, 390 

Transpadana, ii. 394 

Gallicians, the, ii. 45 
Gandar, M., cited, i. 83 
Gandarii, the, mentioned by Heca- 
taeus, i. 142, and by Herodotus, 
238 

Gangaridae, i. 660 

Ganges, the, i. 554, 555 ; first reached 
by Megasthenes, 558, described by 
him, ihr, mentioned by Strabo, ii. 
308 ; by Pliny, 415 ; mouth of 
the, 476 

Gangetic gulf, the, ii. 534, 600 
Garama, ii. 185, 575, 625 
Gabamantes, mentioned by Hero- 
dotus, i. 270, 278; expedition 
of Cornelius Balbus to, ii. 184, 
185 ; under Augustus, 169 ; men- 
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tioned l>y Btrabo, 833 ; by Plmy^ 
435 ; by Ptolemy, 625 
Gaiianonum (Burgb Castle), ii. 699 
Garonne, estuary of the, ii, 360 
Garsaura, ii. 304 
Garumna (Garonne), ii. 236, 392 
Gasandae, or Gasandenses, ii, 58 
Gaugamela, i. 417, 473 
Gaitl, Roman province in, ii. 44 ; its 
conquest by Ccesar, 111 ; its divi- 
sion by Strabo, 248 ; described 
by P. Mela, 359 ; by Ptolemy, 
586 

, Transalpine, first reduced by 

Cajsar, ii. Ill, 122 
Gauls, the, on the Danube, ii. 105 
Gaza, siege of, i. 414 
Gazaca in Armenia, ii. 133 
Gedrosia, march of Alexander through, 
i, 455, 518, 519, 654, ii, 6, 310, 
311 

Gela, i. 106 
GelFs Ithaca, i. 82 
Geloni, the, i. 194, 381, 389 mie 
Geminus, i. 76, ii. 101 
Genabam (Orleans), ii. 125 
Gennesara, lake, ii. 407 
Gennesaretb, lake, ii. 318 
Genbvre, mt., ii. 247, 251 
Georgi, the, or agricultural Scythians, 
i. 183, 185, 186 note, 190, 381 
Ger, or Gir, river, ii. 349, 350, 618, 
619,623, 624, 627 
Gergovia, ii. 125 
Germani, i. 597, 604 
Germania, i. 795 

Germanicus, his campaigns against 
the Germans, ii. 193 
Germans, wars of Csesar with, ii. 118, 
121 ; his description of them, 130 ; 
victories of Tiberius over, 148 
Germany, Caesar’s account of, ii. 129 ; 
mentioned by Strabo, 259 ; P- Mela’s 
imperfect knowledge of, 361; de- 
cription of, by Tacitus, 493; im- 
perfectly described by Ptolemy, 
587; wars in, 186 
Gerrha, i. 462, 647, ii. 30, 60, 321 
Gerrhus, river, i. 186, ii. 400 
Gessoriacum, ii. 137 
GsTiE, in the time of Herodotus, i. 
166; in that of Alexander, 408 ; 
attacked by him, xb, ; beyond the 


Danube, 409 ; under Mitbridates, 
ii. 90; mentioned by Strabo, 263 
Getjs, the desert of the, ii. 262 
Ghadamis, i. 280 ; ii. 185* 

Ghermsir, the, ii. 312 
Ghir, river, ii. 350 
Ghizni, i. 426, 490 
Giligamma3, i. 283 
Gindanes, i. 284 
Gira, ii. 625 
Glactophagi, i. 46. 

Gladstone, Mr., cited, i. 36, 50, 77, 
81 

Glesaria, island, ii. 404 
Globe, a, constructed by Crates, Ii. 
232 note 

Gobel, cited, L 195 
Godavery, river, ii. 604 
Gold, from the Ural and Altai 
mountains, i. 200; Indian, 229; 
in Noricum, ii. 23 ; in Arabia, 68 
Gordium, i. 412, 466 
Gordyene, ii. 86, 651 
Gorgippia, ii. 279 
Gorgona, island, ii. 691 
Gorillas, i. 321, 327, 328 note 
Gossellin, concerning voya ge of Hanno, 
i. 321; erroneous computation of 
stades, 624 ; on the Nile, 649 ; on 
Eratosthenes’ calculations, 662- 
664 ; Fortunate Islands, ii. 202 
Gothini, the, ii. 499 
Gothones, the, ii. 500 
Goukcha, lake, ii. 290 note 
Graian Alps, ii. 253 
Grampians, ii. 491 
Granicus, battle of the, i, 411 
Graupius, Mens, ii. 491 
Great Bear, constellation of the, i, 
34 ; steering by, 62 
Greece, geography of, ii. 265; Pto- 
lemy’s map of, 595 
Greek writers, after Polybius, ii. 48 ; 

after Ptolemy, 655 
Greeks, the, influence of Asiatic 
civilization on, i. 115 ; commercial 
intercourse with the Phoenicians, 
116; early relations with Egypt, 
117 ; intercourse with Etruria, 
153 154 

Griffins, i. 88, 102, 199 
Grimm, Jacob, on the Scythians of 
Herodotus, i. 215 
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Grosknrd on the age of Stralx>, ii. 

212, 213, 272, 302 note 
Grote, cited, i 21, 111, 116, 205, 
208, 217, 261, 371 ; on the Scy- 
thians of Herodotus, 215 ; on the 
rate of marching, 361; site of 
Pylse, 367 

Guardafui, Cape, i. 579, 581, 583, 
649, ii. 63 

Gitdrin, cited, i. 53, 312, 313 
Ghmisoh Khana, its silver-mines, i. 
376,ii.296 

Guntia (Giinzhnrg), ii. 696 
Guraeans, the, i. 442 
Gnttalns, river, ii. 403 
Guttones, a German tribe, i. 596 
Gwettur, Bay of, L 633 
Gyaros, island of, ii. 271 note 
Gymnesian Islands, ii. 99 
Gymnias, i. 35^ 356, 376 
Gyndes, river, i, 261, 263 
Gytta, i. 319 
Gyzantes, i. 144, 285 

Hadramaut, ii. 427 
Hadrian, ii. 506; his travels, 607- 
509, 617 ; his wall in Britain, 507 ; 
coins relating to his travels, 217 
Haahudes (Hebrides), ii. 404; of 
Pliny, 684 

Hsemodi, the, ii. 361 note 
Haemns, Mt. (the Balkan), i. 166, 
167, 408, ii, 264; its elevation 
mentioned by Pliny, 385 
Halicarnassus, i. 411 
Halizones, the, ii. 296 
Halys, river, ii. 297 
Hamaxohii, the, ii. 591 
Hamilcar, his invasion of Sicily, i 
157 

Hamilton, Mr., cited, i. 281, ii 210, 
293 note, 296 ; on the poisonous 
honey of the Colchian mountains, 

i. 358; route of Cyms through 
Phrygia, 363 

Hannibal, his passage of the Alps, 

ii. 37-40 

Haitko, his voyage along the coast 
of Africa, i. 31^331 ; its probable 
date, 332; authenticiiy of extant 
narrative, ih . ; editions of, ih , ; his 
narrative, 318-321; examination 
of its details, 321-331 ; explana- 


tion of his marvellons statements, 
326, 327; perversion of his account 
by later writers, 328, 329 ; stories 
derived from him by Mela, ii. 367 ; 
by Pliny, 384 
Harmozia, or Ormuz, i. 536 
Harpagus, the Persian general, i. 119 
Harpasns, river, i, 354, 356 ; identi- 
fied with the Arpa Sn, 376 
Hashtnagar, i. 440 
Hatra, fortress of, ii. 506, 648 
Hebrides, derived from a false read- 
ing in Pliny, ii. 584 
Hehrus, river, ii. 27, 153 
HECATiEUS of Miletus, his visit to 
Egypt, i- 118; geography, 134; 
‘ Genealogies ’ and ‘ Periodus,’ 135 ; 
divides the world into two great 
continents, 145 ; regarded the Cim- 
merian Bosporus and the Tanais as 
the limit between Europe and Asia, 
147 ; theory concerning the annual 
inundation of the Mle ih; cha- 
racter of his extant fragments, 153 
Hecatseus of Ahdera, i. 148 
Hecatompylns, i. 419, 479 
Hedjaz, ii. 427 

Heeren, cited, i. 224,275,277, 307; 
concerning voyage of Hanno, 334 ; 
on the maps of Agathodsemon, ii. 
578 note 

Heligoland, ii. 499 
Heliopolis, ii, 326 

Helisycians, a Ligurian tribe, i, 139, 
157, ii. 670 
Hellanicus, i. 148 
Helmnnd, valley, i. 424 
Helvetians, ii. 110-112, 124 
Heniochi, the, ii. 89, 279 
Hephsestion, i. 439 ; his death, 458 
Heraclea, on the coast of Bithynia, i. 
99, ii. 296 

Heraclides sent to Hyrcania, i. 459 
Herat to Bactria, routes, i. 486 
Hercules, columns of, i. 628 ; de- 
scribed by Mela, ii. 358 
~ — - promontory, ii. 433 
— — strait of, L 629, 631, &c. 
Hercynian Forest, the, i. 400, 604, 
ii. 496 ; described by Caesar, 129 ; 
by Strabo, 260 ; by Ptolemy, 590 
Hermaean promontory (Cape Bon), ii. 
561 
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Hermiones, il. 362, 403, 495, 588 
Hermolaus, abridges the Lexicon of 
Stephanns, ii. 669 
Hermonassa, ii. 278 
HermTinduri, ih 191? 343, 403, 494, 
499 

Herodorns of Heraclea, i. 169 
Heeodotxxs, adopts the division into 
three continents, i. 146 ; extends 
the confines of Europe to the river 
Phasis, 147 ; his general views of 
Europe, 156 ; emigrates to Thurii, 
158 ; extensive travels, 159 ; de- 
scribes the continents, 160 ; erro- 
neous notions of Africa, 163 ; Asia, 
limit of his knowledge, 218; 
account of Arabia, 218; Africa, 
262 

Herodpolis, ii. 427 ; gulf of, 57 
Hertha, ii. 499 

Hesiod, the poems of, i. 85 ; his 
Theogony, 86 ; no mention of 
either Italy or Sicily by name, 87 ; 
Catalogue of Women, ih. 

Hesydrus (the Sutledge) river, i. 657 
Hibernia, first mentioned by Csesar, 
ii. 127 ; called by Ptolemy Ivernia, 
581 ; described by him, ib. ; Pliny’s 
limited knowledge of, 404; de- 
scribed byOrosius, 692. /Seelerne 
Hides or skins; inflated, for crossing a 
river, i. 429 
Hiera, island, ii. 258 

Sycaminos, ii. 696 

Hierasus, ii. 517 
Hieron, i. 462 

Himilco, voyage of, i. 403, 595, ii. 
383, 688, 703 

Hindoo Koosh (Caucasus), i. 424; 

passes of the, 492 
Hindoos, their castes, i. 561 
Hippalus, discovers the direct route 
to India, ii. 351, 445, 470 

(west wind), ii. 417, 418 

Hipparchus, his observations of lati- 
tudes, i. 630 ; ii. 8 ; suggestions of 
observing eclipses for finding longi- 
tudes, 6fe, ii. 14 ; general charac- 
ter of his criticisms, 2 ; attempts 
to rectify the map of Eratosthenes, 
3, 11 ; parallels of latitude, 4-10 ; 
on the course of the Indus, 12 
Hippemolgi, i. 46 


Hipponium, L 387 
Hippuri, ii. 421, 423 
Hisn Ghorab, ii. 457 
Holmi, ii, 304 

Homer, his ideas of the earth, i. 33, 
75; of the sun, 35; of the winds, 
36, 77 ; descriptions of the sea, 36, 
37 

to Hecat^us, i. 85-126 

Homebio G-eographt, i. 31 ; general 
views, 31-38 ; of the Iliad, 39-48 ; 
of the Odyssey, 49-74; views of 
Eratosthenes concerning, i. 656; 
of Hipx)archus, ii. 15 ; of Apollo- 
dorus, 49; of Demetrius, 50; of 
Strabo, 214, 221 
Homeritas, the, ii. 426, 456 
Hornemann’s Travels, cited, i. 281 
Hoskins, Mr., cited, i. 273, 299 
Howara, ii. 181, 205, 464 
Hiibner, his Inscriptiones Biitannicaj, 
cited, ii. 508, 513, 647 
Humboldt, A., i. 193, 200; on the 
Scythians of Herodotus, L 216 ; 
the Massagetae, 224 
Hubs, ii. 486, 682 
Hybla, the land of, i. 381 
Hydaspes (Jhelum) river, i. 443; 
passage of; 499; confluence with 
the Acesines, 608 

Hydraotes, or Eavee, river, i. 444, 
602 

Hylaea, or ‘forest country,’ i. 191 
Hyllic Chersonese, ii. 26 
Hylophagi, the, ii. 53 
Hypacyris, i, 185, 186, ii. 400, 590 
Hyperboreans, the, i. 88, 89, 102, 
103 ; mentioned by Hecatseus, 148; 
by Herodotus, 160, 175, ii. 363, 
401 

Hy phasis, river, the modern Beias, 
Beas, or Beiah, i. 444, 502, 556, 
557, 565, 571; altars on the, 503; 
course of, 508 
Hyrcania,' i. 419, ii. 284 
Hyrcanian, or Caspian, Sea, i. 141 
Hyrgis, river, i. 184 

labadius, or Sahadius, ii. 608 ; pro- 
bably Java, 643 
ladera, ii. 148 notf^ 
lapydes, or lapodes, ii. 45, 145 
lapygia, ii. 254, 256 
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lazyges, ii. 84 note^ 261, 262, 517, 
591 

Iaxartes, confused by Herodotus 
with the Araxes, i. 223 ; and by 
later Greeks with the Tanais, 400 ; 
made known by Alexander, 435 ; 
flowed into the Caspian, 574, ii. 
283 

Iberia (Spain), i. 386 
Iberians, the, ii. 88, 279 
Iberus (Ibro), river, i. 386, ii. 240, 
389 

Icarus, river, ii. 411 
Iceni, ii. 340, 341 

lohthyophagi, the, on the Red Sea, i. 
272; described by Agatharchides, 
ii. 52,* on the coast of Gedrosia, 
i. 530, 543 ; described by Nearchus, 
531 

Iconium, ii. 298 
Ictis of Diodorus, i. 603, ii. 197 
Ida, mt., ii. 271 
Idubeda, mts., ii. 210 
lerne, i. 30, 398, 594, 595 ; supposed 
to lie north of Britain, ii. 222, 
232, 250 

Igilium, island, ii. 691 
Iliad, geography of the, i. 39 ; Cata- 
logue of the Ships, 41; epithets 
applied to different towns, 42 ; of 
the Trojans, 43 

Ilium, the Homeric, or Troy, ii. 300 
Illyricum, reduced to a Roman pro- 
vince by Augustus, ii. 148, 264 
Ilva, island, ii. 691 
Imaus, mt., ii. 286, 417, 530, 596, 
597 

India, first mentioned, i. 142 ; ac- 
count of, by Herodotus, 226 ; the 
land of the Indus, ; Alexander’s 
military operations in, 438 ; its 
natural productions, 663~565 ; ex- 
tent and figure, 567 ; Strabo’s 
account of, ii, 305; rivers, 308; 
F. Mela’s imperfect account of, 
365; described by Pliny, 414 ; by 
Dionysius, 487 ; Ptolemy’s map of, 
642 ; Col. Yule’s, 643 
Indian ants, L 229, 230, 257 

tribes west of the Indus, L 488 

■ tribute, i. 255 

Indians, described by Megasthenes, 
i. 561, 562; their division into 


classes, ih, ; their philosophers, 
562 

Indo-Scythia, ii. 461 
Indus, river, i. 142, 440; descent by 
Alexander, 448 ; boats on the, 506; 
descent of the, 507 ; identified 
with the Nile, 509; width, 510 ; 
source, 449, 511 ; delta, 612 ; 
change in the course of, 516 ; its 
course misconceived by Hip- 
parchus, ii. 12 ; described by Pliny, 
416 ; mouth of, 462 
Ingjuvones, ii. 403, 495, 588 
lomanes (Jumna), i. 567, ii. SOS note, 
415 

Ionia, i. 411, ii, 300 
lonians, the, i. 382 
Iphicrates, ii. 329 
Iran, plateau of, ii, 310 
Ireland, account of, by Solinus, ii. 
677 

Iron Gates, the, of the Danube, i. 
167,180 

Is, of Herodotus (Hit), i. 368 
Isara, ii. 392 
Isauria, ii. 159, 298 
Isidorus, of Charax, ii. 163 

, of Seville, first uses the name 

of the Mediterranean, ii, 679, 
Isolette, Cape (Has Jezireh), ii. 460 
Issa, island, i. 387, 404, ii, 25 
Issedon Serica, 598 
Issedones, the, i. 102, 141, 199, ii. 
598 

Issus, Passes of, i. 346 ; traversed by 
Cyrus, ib, ; and by Alexander, 414; 
described, 467, 

— , battle of, i. 414 
— , Gulf of, L 346, 627, 629, 631 
— — to the Euphrates, i. 365 
Istsevones, the, ii. 403, 495 
IsTBR, described by Herodotus, i. 167, 
170, 180, 181 ; compared by him 
with the Nile, 169-172 ; supposed 
to be the largest of all known 
I rivers, 181 ; its tributaries, ih, 

! iSee Danube. 

‘ Istri, the, 138, 388 
Istrus, or Istropolis, i. 99, 167, 388, 
ii. 91, 149 7iote 

Italy, described by Strabo, ii. 253: 

by Pliny, 392 
Ithaca, Homeric, i. 67, 83 
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Itineraries, the, value of them, ii, 694:, 

695 

Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum, ii. 

696 

Itinerary of Antoninus, ii. 694 
Itius Portus, ii. 119, 136, 137 
Ivernia (Hibernia), ii. 581 

Jask, cape, i. 530, 533 
Jebel Barkal, ii. 184 

Hauran, ii. 318 note 

Zebair, ii. 455 

Jericho, palm-groves, ii. 318 
Jerusalem, described by Strabo, ii. 

318 ; entered by Pompey, ii. 90 
Jet, found in Britain, ii. 677 
Jheluni, river, i. 443 
Joliba, or Quorra, river (Niger), i. 

269, ii. 436, 621, 626 
Jordan, river, ii. 318, 407 
Josephus, cited, ii. 325 ; concerning 
Britain, ii. 339 
Jowett, Prof., cited, i. 403 
Juba, ii. 174; his work on Africa, ih ; 
enquiries concerning the Fortunate 
Islands, 175; his geography of 
Arabia, 176 ; account of the Nile, 
201 ; followed by Pliny, ii. 423, 
431 

Jud^a, ii. 160 ; first attacked by 
Bomans, 90 

Jugurtha, his war with Borne, ii. 80 
Julian, Emp., his expedition against 
the Persians, ii. 650 
Julius iEthicus, cosmography of, ii. 

692, 701,703,705 
— — Honoiius, ii. 692, 705 
Jumna, river, ii. 47 
Juno, promontory (Cape Trafalgar), 
ii. 358 

Junonia, island, ii. 173, 175, 203 
Jura, Mons, ii. 124, 245, 391 
Jiiverna (Ireland), ii. 355; described 
by P. Mela, 361 

Kalah Shergat, i. 373 
Karakaban, i. 377 
Kara Kill, or Denghiz, ii. 642 
Karun, river, ii. 313, 314 
Katakekaiimenc, ii. 300 
Keltiu, the, i. 168 

Kempthornc, Lieut., cited, i. 526, 
529, 531, 532, 536,538 


Kenia, ii. 617 

Kenrick, Mr., cited, i. 299, 301 
Kerman, ii. 310 
Khartoum, i. 585 
Kilimanjaro, rat., ii, 617 
Killouta, island, i. 527 
Kislim, island, i. 537, 550 
Kistnafa, river, ii. 604 
Klausen, cited, i. 135, 137, 147 
Koh Daman, i. 427, 490 
Kohik, river, the Polytimetus of the 
Greeks, i. 430 
Korosko, i. 586 
Kot Kamolia, i. 514 
Kriu Metopon, cape, ii. 239 
Kufah, site of, L 370 
Kurrachee, i. 628, 546 
Kynetes, or Kynesians, the, i, 168, 
169, ii. 686 

Laconia, ii. 267, 270 
Laistrygones, the, i. 57, 77 
Land of Spices, ii. 180, 182, 320 
Langobardi, ii. 190, 498 
Lanzarote, island, ii. 203 
Laodicea, ii. 304 
Larins, lake, ii. 252 note. 

Latham, Dr., cited, ii. 140, 495, 497, 
499, 501 

Latins, the, i. 387 

Latinus and Telegonus, sons of Ulys- 
ses and Circe, i. 87 

Latitude and Longitude, origin of 
the terms, i. 626 ; not used before 
Ptolemy, fundamental parallel 
of, assumed by Eratosthenes, 629 ; 
modes of determining, 632 ; obser- 
vations of, by Hipparchus, 633, 
661 ; first used as technical terms, 
ii. 550 ; degrees of, ib. 

Layard, Mr., his account of the Tigris, 
i. 352 

Leake, Col., cited, i. 68 , 69, 82, 83, 
209, 623, ii. 31 note, 621 
Lebanon, mt., ii. 407 
Lechaaum, i. 107 

Legends concerning Bacchus and Her- 
cules, i. 496 
Lejah, ii. 318 note 

Lemanniis, lake, ii. 109, 252 note, 
360, 587, 699 
Lemovii, ii. 500 
Leontcs, river, ii. 0 I 8 note 
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l^eontini, colony of, i. 92, 113 
Lepontii, it. 146 

Lepsius, Br., cited, i, 237, ii. 169 
Leptis Magna, ii. 169 note 
Letronne, cited, i. 405 
Leucsethiopes (White Ethiopians), ii. 
435 note 

Leiicas, or Lencadia, L 82, 108 
Leuce Come, ii. 180, 181, 205, 
464 

Leiicoptera, promontory, ii. 354, 594 
Lenco-Syrians, or White Syrians, ii. 
316 

Lewin, Mr., on Csesar’s invasion of 
Britain, ii. 137 

Lewis, Sir G”., i. 120, 124 ; on credi- 
bility of Pytheas, 612 
Lexovii, ii. 248 
Libs, i. 589, 610, 611 
Libva, described by Strabo, i. 162, ii. 
3'28 

Libyan tribes, the, i. 282 
Ligeris (Loire), ii. 19, 21, 392 
Lilybseum, promontory, ii. 237, 561 
Limnieans (lake-dwellers), i. 381 
Limyrice, ii. 466, 467 
Lingones, ii. 112 
Liris (Garigliano), river, ii. 394 
Lixitse, i. 319, 320 

Lixus, river, of Hanno, i. 319, 330 ; 
not that of later authors, 330 ; the 
modern El Araish, ii, 330, 433 
Locris, ii. 267 
Loftus, Mr., cited, ii. 313 
Lollius Urbicus, his wars in Britain, 
ii. 513 ; his rampart, ih, 
Londinium, ii. 338, 341, 641 
Long, Mr., concerning Caesar’s expedi- 
tion to Britain, ii. 136, 137 
Longitude, no correct means of deter- 
mining, known to the ancients, !, 
633. Bee Latitude 
Lotophagi, the, i. 63, 279, 284, 311, 
ii. 332 

Lotus tree, the, i. 312 
Lucania, ii. 254, 256 
Lucanians, the, i. 387 
Lucullus, his operations against Mi th- 
ridates and Tigranes, ii. 83; de- 
feats Mitbridates at Cabeira, 86 ; 
takes Tigranocerta, 86 
Lugdunum (Lyons), ii. 142, 247 
Luguvallium (Carlisle), ii. 609 


Luna, port of, ii. 255 

Lupia (Lippe), river, ii. 189, 259 

Lusitanians, ii. 241, 

Lutetia (Paris), ii. 125, 587 
Lycaonia, ii. 7, 159, 298 
Lychnidus, lake, i. 410 
Lycia, i. 411, ii. 158,287, 301 
Lycian League, the, ii. 301 
Lycians, the, i. 382 
Lycus, river, i. 417, ii. 318 note^ 409 
Lydians, the, i. 237 
Lygii, ii. 344, 494, 499, 500 
Lynch, Capt., on site of Opis, i. 
373 

Lyon, Capt., cited, i. 288 

Lyons, inscription on altar at, ii. 247 

Macse, or Maceta (Cape Mussendom), 
i. 284, 462, 535, ii. 609 noife 
Maccasi, ii. 32, 79 

Macedonia, ii. 152 ; Strabo’s account 
of, ii. 265 
Macepracta, ii. 651 
Machlyans, i. 284 

Macrobian Ethiopians, i. 267 ; fabu- 
lous account of them given by 
Herodotus, 271 ; dwelt on the 
Southern Sea, 267, 272; Cam- 
byses’ expedition against them, 
272 

Macrones, mentioned by Herodotus, 
in the 19th satrapy, L 246; and 
by Xenophon, ih, 

Madeira, i. 606, ii. 81, 82 
Mieata), the, ii, 647 
Maenaca, a colony of Massilia, i. 95 
Maeoti, the, i. 381 

M.EOTIS Palus, erroneous ideas of 
Herodotus concerning, i 177 ; 
supposed by Aristotle to be gradu- 
ally filling up, 398 ; and by Poly- 
bius, 398, ii. 28, 29 ; Strabo’s idea 
of, 278; its dimensions, 512; 
greatly exaggerated by Ptolemy, 
592. 

Maes of Macedonia, his itinerary, ii. 
529 ^ 

Magnesia ad Sipylum, ii. 301, 304 
Mais (Mhye, or Main), river, ii. 464 
Major, Mr., cited, i. 295, 296, 320 
Malaca, ii. 240 
Malana, i. 529 
Malao, ii. 448 
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Malay peninsula, islands near, not 
mentioned by Ptolemy, ii. 608 
Malden, Prof., L 212 
Malea, cape, i. 52, ii. 239, 268, 269, 
596 

Malli, the, i. 450, 451 ; cities of the, 
614 ''. 

Mandrus, mt., ii, 622 
Mantiane, lake, ii. 290 
Map of Agrippa, ii. 177 

the first, ii. 220 note 

■— — constructed by Marinas of 
Tyre, ii. 543 

Maps, first constructed by Anaxi- 
mander, i. 122 ; in general use in 
the time of Herodotus, 146 ; im- 
proved before Eratosthenes, 618; 
reformed by him, 619; series of, 
constructed by Ptolemy, ii. 549, 
573 

Mapharitic territory, ii. 453 
Maracanda, i. 429 

Marching, rate of, in Africa, ii. 637 ; 

of Xenophon, i. 361. 

Marcianus of Heraclea, ii. 660 ; his 
‘Periplus of the Outer Sea,’ ; 
erroneous extension of the island 
of Taprobane, 662 

Marcomanni, ii. 129, 186, 191, 192, 
198, 260, 499 
Mardi, the, i. 418, 419 
Mareotis, lake, i. 415 
Margiana (MervY i. 432, ii. 285, 412 
Mariaba (Marebj, ii. 59 
Mariana, ii. 396 
Mariandynians, the, i. 237 
Marines of Tyre, ii. 519 ; his altera- 
tions in the map of the inhabited 
world, 522 ; leri-oneous calculations 
of distances, 524, 525 ; mode of 
constructing his map, 543 
Maris (Mavosch), river, i. 181 
Maritime Alps, the, ii. 147 
Marius, defeats the Teutones, ii. Ill 
Markscheffei, cited, i. 110 
Marmaridm, i. 283, ii. 333 
Maroboduus, ii. 191. 

Marquardt, cited, ii. 160 
Marsiaba, ii. 180, 320 
Marsigni, the, ii. 499 
Martin, M. "Vivien de St., cited, i. 
28, 29, 302, 306, 322, 332, ii, 42^ 
290, 351, 621 


Maryandini, the, i. 382 
Maskas, river, L 368 
Massa, river, ii, 622 
Massa3syii, ii. 32, 79, 169 
Massaga, i. 442 

Massaget.®, i* 199, 201, 225, 437, ii. 
284 ; opposite to the Issedones, 
224 ; their ethnicaP relations, 224 
note ; abundance of gold, 225 
Massaliots, ii. 249 

Massilia, L 94 ; regular trade with 
the Cassiterides, 600 ; latitude de- 
termined by Pytheas, 661, ii. 8; 
importance of its position, ii. 562 
Massyli, ii. 32, 79, 169 
Masulipatam, ii. 604 
Matieni, the, i. 141, 245 
Matrona (Marne), ii. 124 
Mattiaci, ii. 496 
Maura, Santa, i. 82 
Mauretania, ii. 77, 170, 328 

Csesariensis, ii. 170, 175, 371, 

349 

Tingitana, ii. 170, 349 

Maurusia (Mauretania), ii. 7 
Maxyes, the, i. 144, 285 
Mazaca (Osesarea), ii. 293, 295, 304 
Measurement, uncertainty of, i. 261 
Media, ii. 7, 291 ; province of, i. 240 ; 
wall of, 349, 370 ; brief notice by 
Pliny, ii. 413 

Atropatene, ii. 291 

Median Gate, the, ii. 292 
Medians, the, i. 160 
Mediolanum, ii. 690 
Mediomatrici, ii. 136 
Mediterranean, the, order of islands 
in, i. 406 ; its length estimated by 
Eratosthenes, 635 ; measurements 
according to Artemidorus, ii. 103 ; 
no distinctive name by the Greeks, 
234 ; Ptolemy’s map of, 560 ; ex- 
exaggerated estimate of its length, 
561; his longitudes in, 564, 638; 
called by the Bomans Internum 
Mare, 354 note; the name first 
used by Solinus, 678; and Isi- 
dorns, 679 

Medulli, ii. 23, 147, 251 
Megara, i. 98, 109 ; ii. 266 

Hyhlsean, i. 92, 109 

Megasthenes, i. 229 ; sent to India 
by Selcucus, 555 ; his account of 
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India, 556-567 ; the chief autho- 
rity of Strabo and Arrian concern- 
ing India, 556 ; his line of route 
to Palibothra and the mouth of the 
Ganges, 557; the first Greek who 
reached the Ganges, 558 ; his ac- 
count of Indian castes, 561 ; of the 
Brahmins, 562 ; of natural pro- 
ductions of India, 563 
Mekran, i. 530 

Mela, Pomponius, il 352 ; his mis- 
representations of Hanno, i. 328; 
notion of the Antichthones, ii. 
353 ; brief outline of the three 
continents, iki ideas concerning 
the Danube, 357 ; well-acquainted 
with the north-western angle of 
Spain, 359 ; his idea of Gaul, 359 ; 
of Britain, 360, 361 ; of Germany, 
361 ; account of the Caspian Sea, 
363 ; of Asia, 364 ; of India, 365 ; 
Arabia, 366 ; external coast, 367 ; 
his age, 370 

Melanciiheni, the, i. 141, 193, 389 
note 

Melano-Gsetuli, the, ii. 622 
Melibocus, mt., ii. 589 
Meiisserarn, ii. 420 
Meliteiie, ii. 157, 295 
Melitta, i. 319 
Melizigara, ii. 467 
Memnon, vocal statue of, ii. 323 
Memphis, ii. 326 

Menander, i. 571 ; extent of his con- 
quests, ii, 46 ; his silver coins, 47 
Menapii, ii. 116, 117, 135, 248, 581 
Meninx, island, i. 63, 284, ii. 32, 
331 

Menuthias, island, ii. 452, 611 note 
Merivale, Dean, cited, i. 81, ii. 41, 
117, 131, 139, 166, 189, 207, 492 
Merge, described by Herodotus, i. 
264-267, 273 ; its position ascer- 
tained in modern times, 264 ; dis- 
tance from Syene, 302 ; a civilised 
state in the age of the Ptolemies, 
583-585 ; its position in longitude, 
631 ; ill latitude, ii. 6 ; mentioned 
by Strabo, 326, 328 ; by Pliny, 
347, 430 ; assumed to be an island 
by Ptolemy, 613 
Merv, i. 432 note 
Mesembria, i. 538, ii. 91 


Mesma, 1, 387 

Mesopotamia, ii. 317, 505, 506 
Messenia, i. 405, ii. 267 
Metagonium, i. 144 
Metapontum, i. 93 
Methone, i. 112, ii. 274 
Metrodorus of Scepsis, ii. 68 ; bis 
Periegesis, ih. 

Me vania, island, ii. 692 
Mictis, i. 603, ii. 1 98, 405 
Milesians, the, their settlements on 
the Propontis, i. 99 ; their luxury, 
103; manufactures, 104; com- 
mercial establishment at Naucratis, 
ib, 

Miletus, i. 98, 103, 411 
Military expeditions of the Eomaus, 
ii. 179 

Mllyans, the, i. 382 
Minius (Minho), river, ii. 240 
Minnagara, ii. 462, 465, 478 
Minnseans, the (Hedjaz), i. 648, ii. 
59, 426 

Minos, King, two distinct sets of tra- 
dition concerning, i. 16 
Minyans, the, i. 26 
Mirabilibus, Db, Treatise ascribed to 
Aristotle, i. 604 ; the earliest men- 
tion of the Hercyniaii Forest and 
the Rhine, ih . ; noticed the Fortu- 
nate Islands, 605 

Mithridates, ii. 83 ; his power and 
influence, 84 ; defeated at Cabeira, 
85; at the river Arsanias, 86; 
takes refuge in Colchis, 88 ; march 
to Phanagoria, 89 ; his death, 90 
Modura, ii, 419 

Moeris, lake, exaggerated account of 
its size, i. 301 ; the labyrinth, ii. 
323 

Mcesia, province of, ii. 149, 264, 398 
Mommsen, cited, ii. 701; his ln- 
scriptiones lllyrici, ii. 504, 517 
Mona, island, ii. 128, 341, 381 note^ 
405 

Monapia, ii. 405 
Monoecus (Monaco), i. 139 
Monteith, CoL, cited, ii. 290 
Monumentum Ancyranum, cited, ii. 
149, 190 

Moon, Moimtaius of the, ii. 617 
Moray -Frith, ii. 514 
Morbihan, ii. 1 16 
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Morgan, Mr. de, cited, ii. 646 
Morioi, ii. 21, 116, 117, 119, 135 
Morontobara, i. 547 
Mosa, river (Meuse), ii. 124, 587 
Mosarna, i. 632 
Moscha, ii. 459 

Moschi, the, i. 141, 246, ii. 281, 294 
Moselle, river, ii. 689 
Moses of Ohorene, i. 258 
Mossy Ion, ii. 692 

Mosyllum, promontory, ii. 429, 448, 
450 

Mosynoeci, the, i. 246, 357, ii. 295 
Mountains, attempts to measure their 
height, first made by Dicicarchus, 

i, 617, ii. 385 

Mourzuk, capital of Fezzan, i. 279 
Movers, cited, i. 116 
Mox Su, principal source of the 
Tigris, ii. 439 

Mucianus, Licinius, cited by Pliny, 

ii. 396 

Muller, 0., cited, i. 405, ii. 51 note, 
et passim 

Mulucha, river, ii, 79, 170, 349 
Munda, ii. 243 
Mundus, ii. 448 
Murad Tchai, river, ii. 289 
Mure, CoL, cited, i. 57, 83, 3 36, 159, 
341 

Mushti Hills, the, i. 519 
Musicanus, kingdom ol^ i. 617 
Mussendom, cape, ii. 460 
Muza, L 582, ii. 418, 424, 455 
Muziris, ii. 418, 419, 468 
Mycenm, ii. 267 note 
Myci, or Mycians, i. 143 
Mygdonia, ii. 105 

Myos Hormus, i. 577, 607, ii. 56,323, 
446 

Myriandrus, i. 346, 414, 468 
Mysia, ii. 297 

Mysians, the, i. 46 note, 237, 382 

Nabatmi, ii. 167, 180 
Nagnata, ii. 581 

Nabr el Malcha, or royal canal, ii. 
409, 651 

Namnadius (Namadus, Herbuddah), 
river, ii. 464 
Namnetes, ii. 115 
Nantuates, ii. 115 
J^aoiira, ii. 467 


Napata, ii. 168, 183, 347 
Napoca, ii. 516 

Napoleon III.’s Histoire de Cesar, 
cited, ii. 113, 122, 126, 139 
Narbo, a Eoman colony, i. 137, 247, 
690, ii. 44, 109 

^, Gulfof, ii. 35 

Narbonitis, ii, 247, 249 
Narisci, the, ii. 499 
Nasamones, their expedition across the 
desert, i. 269 ; probably reached 
the Niger, 271 ; their nation, 283 ; 
mentioned hy Strabo, ii. 333; by 
Hronysius, 481, and by Fausanias, 
657 

Naucratis, city of, i. 97, 104, 117 
Naumachasans, promontory of the 
(Maceta or Macm), ii. 425 
Naupactica, i. 89 
Naupactus, i. 405 
Nauportus, or Pamportus, ii. 252 
Nautaca, i. 429 
Naxos, i. 92, 113 

Neacyndi, or Nelcyndi, ii. 419, 467 
Nearchus, i. 230; commands ttie 
fleet of Alexander, 454 ; his voyage 
from the Indus to the Euphrates, 
525-541 ; its importance overrated, 
526, 541 ; its starting ^x)iut, 627 ; 
duration, 539 ; confused account of 
it by Pliny, 642; his battle with 
the whales, 534; description of 
Persia, 538 ; rejoins Alexander at 
Susa, 639; his erroneous astrono- 
mical statement, 547 
Neapoiis, i. 94, 404 
Necho, his supposed circumnaviga- 
tion of Africa, related by Hero- 
dotus, i, 289; doubted by later 
writers, 290 ; its authenticity sup- 
ported by Reanell, 291 ; believed 
by the Carthaginians, 296 ; re- 
jected hy Ephorus, 303 
Negrana, ii. 180, 206 
Nelkynda, ii. 467 
Nemausus, ii. 247 

Neoptolemus, ii. 84 ; Tower of, ih . ; 

Fort, 262 
Nerii, the, ii. 359 

Nerium, promontory (Cape Finisterre), 
ii. 240, 359, 390, 583 
Nero, sends two centurions to explore 
the Nile, ii. 347. 
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Nervii, ii. 114, 135 
Neumanii {Die Ikllenen im Bhytlien-- 
lande\ cited, i» 99, 173 note^ 193, 
211, 214, 215 
Neuri, the, L 192, 381 
Nicjea, i. 438, 443 
Nicephorium, ii. 107 
Nicopolis, ii. 267 

Niebuhr, i. 157, 169, 196, 217, 316 ; 
on the Scythians of Herodotus, 
216 ; the Massaget^, 224 ; on the 
course of the Nile, 303 ; concern- 
ing the age of Scylax, 385, 404 
Niger (the Joliha or Quorra), perhaps 
the river visited by the Nasamo- 
nians, i. 270, 271; mentioned by 
Ptolemy, ii. 618, 619, 623, 624 
Nigris, or Niger, ii. 435 
Nigritie, or Nigretes, ii. 330, 368, 
435 

Nile, the causes of its annual inun- 
dation, i. 121, 147 ; compared by 
Herodotus with the Ister, 169-172 ; 
opposite to the Danube, 170; ac- 
count of, by Herodotus, 263 ; his 
views of its course above Egypt, 
266, 301-304 ; its source unknown, 
268; erroneous distances given, 
299, 300 ; fabulous account of its 
sources, 304; progress and know- 
ledge of, under the Ptolemies, 
583-586, 649 ; its affluents and 
islands, 584, 585 ; cataracts, 685 ; 
source according to Juba, ii. 175 ; 
its inundation described by Strabo, 
322; his voyage up, 323 ; Pliny’s 
account of its source, 436 ; ex- 
]:>lored by two Roman centurions, 
ii. 347 ; described by Dionysius, 
488 ; by Ptolemy, 612 ; theory ol^ 
by Orosius, 692 

, Blue, the, ii. 327. 

, White, the, i. 585, ii. 327, 612 

, Upper, the, i, 585, ii. 302, 303, 

327 

Nineveh, ii. 316. 

Niphates, mt, ii. 288 
Nisibis, ii. 505, 506, 648, 649 ; first 
mentioned, 105 ; battle near, 648 
Nitrias, ii. 419 
Nivaria, island, ii. 175, 203 
Nola, i. 139 

Nora, furtress of, ii. 205 


Noricans, the, first mentioned, ii, 23 ; 
gold found, ih. 

Noiicum, ii. 148, 144 note^ 398 
Noti Keras, or Southern Horn, ii. 
320 ; of Strabo and Eratosthenes, 
the same with Cape Aromata 
(Guardafui), 579 
Notitia Dignitatum, the, ii, 696 
Notus, L 589, 610, 611 
Noun, cape, ii. 33, 41 
Novantae, promontory of the, ii. 583, 
653 

Noviodunum (Soissons), ii, 125, 149 
note, 696 

Nubians, their name first mentioned 
by Eratosthenes, i. 652, ii. 38 
Numidia, ii. 169, 331 
Numzdians, the, ii. 79 
Nysa, i. 442, ii. 210, 299, 304 
Nyses, river, i. 401 

Oaracta (Kishm), island, i. 537 
Oarus, river, i. 187, 204 ; erroneously 
identified with the Volga, 213, 57*5 
Oases, the, i. 308 ; symmetrical ar- 
rangement of, 309 ; of the Libyan 
desert, ii. 326 

Oasis, the Great, confused with that 
of Ammon, i. 309 

of Ammon, ii. 333 

of Augila, ii. 333 

Oboca, river, ii. 581 
Obulco, ii. 243 

Ocean, Atlantic, its supposed shallow- 
ness, i. 398 ; Work of Posidonius on, 
ii. 94. 

Ocelis, in Arabia, ii. 418, 456 
Ocelum, ii. 247 

Ochus, river, of Artemidorus, ii. 284' 
note 

Ocra, mt, ii. 145, 251, 252 
Ocrinum, promontory, ii. 582, 583 
Octodurus (Martigny), ii. 115 
Oder, river, not known to Roman 
writers, ii. 345 
Odessus, ii. 91, 100 
Odrysac, the, i. 166 note, ii. 153 
Odyssey, the geograi)hy of, i. 49 
G5a, ii. 169 note 
Gldanos, river, ii. 308 
CEchardes, river, ii. 590 
Qistrymnides, islands, described by 
Avienus, ii. 687, 688 
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Ogygia, the island of Calypso, i. 62; 
course of Ulysses from thence to 
Scheria, 81 

Olbia, or Oibiopolis on the Bory- 
sthenes, 101, 173, 183, ii. 152,400 ; 
its foundation, i. 183 ; visited by 
Herodotus, 159, 173 
Olsi, the, i. 387 

Olympus, mt., i, 618, ii. 28, 271 
Oiynthus, i. 405 
Oman, coast of, ii. 609 
— , land of, ii. 428 
Omana, ii. 459, 461 
Ombrios, island, ii. 3.75, 203 
Onchestus, i. 411 

Onbsickitcjs, -acted as second in com- 
mand to Hearchus, i. 535; con- 
fused account of the voyage, 542; 
his exaggerations, 664 ; inaccuracy, 
565 ; concerning Taprobane, 567 
Onomacritus, his supposed redaction 
of the Argonaut! ca, i. 28 
Oonse, ii. 402 

Ophelias, his march from Cyreue, ii. 
131 

Opiane, i. 427 
Opians, the, i. 142 
Opis, i. 350, 373, 458 
Opone, ii. 450, 451 
Ora, i. 442 

Orcades, ii. 342, 343, 361, 404, 492, 
584 

Orcas, promontory, ii, 197, 584 
Orcheni, the, ii. 409 note 
Ordovices, ii. 341, 342 
Oritaa, i. 529, 530, 634, ii. 461 
Ormuz, island, !. 537, 549 
Oroates, river, ii. 312, 313 
Orontes, river, ii. 407 
Orosius, cited, ii. 342; his history, 
691 

Orospeda, mts., ii. 240 
Orpheus, works ascribed to him, i. 
28, ii. 677 

Ortospana (Cabul), i. 427 note 
Osi, the, ii. 499 

Osismii, ii. 115, 248, 360, 392, 586 
Ossa, mt., i. 618, ii, 271 
Osteodes, or Ustica, ii. 397 
Ostimii, i. 592; mentioned by Py- 
theas, 75. 

Ovid banished to Tomi, ii. 149 
Oxiana Palus, ii. 641. 


Oxus, river, L 428, 435, ii. 283 ; 
flowed into the Caspian, i. 574, ii. 
411 

Oxycanus, the kingdom of, i. 518 
Oxydrac«, the, i. 461, 515 
Ozene (Oojein), ii. 465, 479 

Pachynus, cape, ii. 236, 559, 561 
Pactyans, i. 227, 228, 241 
Padus, river, ii, 255, 394 
P^thana, ii. 466 

Palgesimundus (Taprobane), ii. 474 
— river, ii. 423 

Palibothra, a city of India, L 655 ; 
its site, 657 ; first made known by 
Megastbenes, 557; described by 
him, 559 

Pallacopas, i. 463, 524 
Palmyra, first mentioned, ii. 134; 
attacked by Antony, ih, ; inde- 
pendent, 160 ; not mentioned by 
Strabo, 319; Pliny’s account otV 
407 ; annexed to Eoman Empire, 
506 note; under Zenobia, 649 
Palura, ii. 534, 604 
Palus IVTseotis, the, ii. 177. iSeeMseotis 
Pamir, chain of, ii. 530 
Pamphylia, ii. 158, 159, 287, 298 
Pamphylians, the, i. 382 
Pamportus, ii. 252 
Pandosia, i. 387 

Pannonia, ii. 45, 143, 264, 345, 346, 
398 

Pannonians, the, ii. 199 
Panticapseum, i. 101, 173; ii. 84 
note,^0 

Panticapes, a river of Scythia, i. 185, 
213, 381, ii. 400 
Paphlagonia, ii. 156, 297 
Paphlagonians, the, i. 382 
Papice, promontory, ii. 464 
Parachoathras, ii. 284, 288 
Parsetonium, i. 415, 471 
Parallels of Latitude, ii. 5-10 
Parasang, the Persian standard of 
measurement, i. 343, 359 
Paricanians, i. 240, 244 
Parmenides, i. 124, 125 
Parmenio (Alexander’s general), i, 
413 

Parnasus, mt., ii. 23. 

Parnassus, mt., the name equivalent 
to Paropamisus, i. 400, 433 
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Paropamisadae, i 485 
Paropamisus, applied by tbe Greeks 
to the Indiau Caucasus, i. 425, 485, 
570, it 284, 288 ; called by Aris- 
totle Paruasus, L 400 
Parsides, the, ii, 461 
Parthia, i. 654 

Parthiau monarchy, the, rise of, i. 

569, ii. 47; its fall, 648 
Paethians, the, i. 243, ii. 92, 161 ; 
name first found in Hecatseus, i. 
141; offer no resistance to Alex- 
ander, 419 ; described by Pliny, ii. 
412 

Paryadres, mts., ii. 288, 295 
Pasargada, i. 417, 457, 520, 521 
Pasiani, ii. 285 

Pasitigris, river, i. 539, ii. 313, 314 
Passene, or Pasoi, promontory, i. 532 
Patale, ii. 417 
PatrsB, ii. 267 

Patkooles, f. 668, 672-574 ; his ac- 
count of India, 668 ; sources of in- 
formation, 572 ; of the Caspian Sea, 
574 

Pattaia, i. 447, 449, 450, 513, ii. 575 
Pausanias, ii. 655; describes Mt. 

Atlas, 667 ; notice of Seres, 658 
Pearl fishery in Persian Gulf, i, 538, 
ii. 461 ; in Ceylon, 473 
Pearls, British, ii. 369, 677 
Pelinna, i, 410 

Pelion, i. 410, 618, ii. 271, 385 
Peloponnese, general notion of the, ii. 
268 

Pelorus, promontory, ii. 236 
Pelusium, i. 414, ii. 546 
Pemba, island, ii, 453 
Pennine Alps, the, ii. 115, 253, 591 
Perga, i. 411 
Periander, i. 108 

Periegesis of Dionysius, ii. 430; of 
Priscianus, ii. 701 

Periplus of fcitain, Ptolemy’s, ii. 582 
— , ascribed to Damastes of Sigeum, 

i. 148 

of Erythraean Sea, i. 571, 582, 

ii. 351, 419, 443 

of the Euxine, ii, 510, 664, 665 

of Scylax, i. 153, 385 

• of the Outer Sea, by Marcianus, 

ii. 660 

Perorsi, the, ii, 435 note 


Persepolis, i. 417, 418, 457 
Persian Gulf, i. 220, ii. 461 
Persians, the, i. 160 
Persis, or Persia, Strabo’s account of, 
ii. 312; brief notice by Pliny, ii. 
413 

Pessinus, ii. 200 

Petra, i. 647, ii. 59, 160, 167, 321, 
506 

Petronius, his expedition into Ethi- 
opia, ii. 182, 326 
Pence, island of, i. 408, 409 
Peuceiaotis, i. 439, 440, 498 
Peucini, ii. 151 500 

Phseacians in the Odyssey, i. 64-66 ; 

their mythical character, 65 
Phanagoria, i. 101, ii. 89, 278 
Pharnacia, ii. 296 
Pharos, island, ii. 25 
Pharus, i. 387, 404 
Pharusians, the, ii. 330, 368, 435 
note 

Phaselis, i. 106, 411 
Phasiani, the, i. 354 
Phasis, colony of, i. 1 00, 390 

, river, i. 355, 400, ii. 279, 282 ; 

trade with the interior of Asia, 
282 

Phazania (Fezzan), ii. 435 
Pheidon of Argos, first coinage of 
silver in .ffigina, i. Ill 
Philse, island, ii. 323 
Philasni, altars of the, ii. 18, 168 
Philip Y. of Macedonia, ii. 264 
Philomelium, ii. 299 
Philotera, i. 577, 580 
Phocasans, the, i. 104; found the 
colony of Yelia, or Elea, 105 
Phcenicians, the, skilful navigators, i. 
4; earliest notices of, 5 ; trade and 
piracy, 6; extensive commerce, 7, 
9 ; compared to the Yenetiaiis, 8 ; 
commercial intercourse with the 
Greeks, 116; manned the fleet sent 
out by Necho, 289 
Phraata, ii. 132 
Phruni, the, ii. 485 
Phrygia, reduced by Alexander, i. 
412; little known to Strabo, ii. 
297 

Phrygians, the, i. 382 
Phryni, ii. 285 
Phycus (Ras Sem), ii. 332 
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Physciis, i. 360 

Physical geography little known by 
Eratosthenes, i. 658 ; much more 
by Strabo, ii. 217 
Picti, the, ii. 654, 681 
Pictones, ii- 117, 122 
Piets and Scots, the, first mentioned, 
ii. 654 

PiNDAB, concerning voyage of Argo- 
nauts, i. 22 ; on the Hyperboreans, 
88 ; incidental allusions to geo- 
graphical names and facts, 152 
Pindus, mt., i. 410 
Pirustge, ii. 148 
Pisa, ii. 691 
Pisidia, ii. 159 

Pisidians, the, i. 382, 412, ii. 298 
Pitheciisa (Ischia), island, ii. 266 
Pityusae, island, ii. 244 
Planaria, or Planasia, ii. 397 
Planctse, the, i. 24, 59, 79; their 
existence recognised by Apollonius 
Ehodius, 80 

Plato, his Atlantis a mere fiction, i. 
402 

Pliny the Elder, cited, i. 57, 58, 
140, 148 ; his misrepresentations 
of Hanno, 328 ; account of the 
voyage of Nearchus, 542 ; of Juli- 
anus’ expedition to the Northern 
Sea, ii. 344; details about the 
Nile, 347 ; his general views, 371 ; 
Natural History, 373 ; censured 
by Cuvier, 374 ; want of chronolo- 
gical discrimination, 375 ; his dis- 
tances of considerable value, 378 ; 
his Meteorology, 379; idea of the 
earth, 382; length and breadth 
of the inhabited, 385 ; Bescrijptive 
Geography, ZSl : imperfect descrip- 
tion of Spain, 388 ; of Gaul, 390 ; 
Italy, 392 ; Sardinia and Corsica, 
396 ; well acquainted with Sicily, 
397 ; defective description of Greece, 
398 ; account of the Euxine and its 
European shores, 400; defective 
account of Germany, 403 ; British 
Islands, 404 ; Geography of Asia 
and Africa, 405 : Syria, 406 ; first 
notice of Palmyra, 407 ; of the 
Euphrates and Tigris, 408 ; Ar- 
menia, 4J0; the Parthians, 412; 
Persia, 413 ; Scythian tribes, 414 ; 


island of Taprobane, 421 ; descrip- 
tion of Arabia, 423 ; of the Bed 
Sea, 428 ; Africa, 429 ; northern 
provinces of the Mediterranean, 
434; the Nile, 436 ; Egypt, 437 ; 
measurements of the different seas 
and continents, ih ; account of the 
cUmata, 4:4:1 

Plutarch, i. 120, 121 ; his value as 
an historian of Alexander, 495 
Pluvialia, island, ii. 173 
Po, plain of the, ii. 254 
Polemon, ii. 1, 2 note 
Polybius, his account of Pytheas, i, 
591 ; his peculiar advantages and 
extensive travels, ii. 17 ; geogra- 
phical remarks, 18 ; knowledge of 
Spain, 20 ; of the Alps, 21 ; of the 
geography of Italy, 24; describes 
Byzantium, 28; information about 
Africa, 31 ; explorations along the 
coast, 32 ; width of the Mediter- 
ranean, 35; on the western coast 
of Africa, 40-42 ; voyage along, 
432 ; his division of the zones, 227 
Polycleitus, ii. 314 . 

Polyhistor, Cornelius Alexander, ii, 69 
Polytimetus, river, ii. 597, 642 
Pompey’s wars with Mithridates, ii. 

88 ; enters Jerusalem, 90 
Pontine Marshes, the, ii. 396 
Pontus, kingdom of, ii. 83 ; described 
by Strabo, 295 

, western, ii. 297 

Polemoniacus, ii. 156. 

Populonium, ii. 210, 255 
Porata (Pruth), i. 181 
Porolissus, ii. 516 
Portus Itius, ii. 249 
Porus, King, his embassy to Au- 
gustus at Samos, ii. 166 
Posidonius, ii. 93 ; his philosophical 
and historical works, 94 ; on the 
circumference of the earth, 95, 96, 
539; length of the ‘habitable 
world,’ 96 ; correct notion of the 
tides, 97; depth of the Sardinian 
Sea, 98 

Potaissa, il. 516 
Potana (Pattala), ii. 59 note 
Pottery, Attic, i. 392 
Prasians, the, an Indian tribe, i. 416, 
554, 556, 560 
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Prasum, cape, ii. 526, 526, 606, 610 
Premnis, ii. 183 j 

Primis, Magna and Parva, ii. 184, 
612. 

Prinas, river, ii. 415 
Priscianiis, the grammarian, his trans- 
lation of the Periegesis of Dionysius, 
ii. 685 

Prophthasia, in Se'istan, i, 424, 488 
Propontis, ii. 299 

Provence, origin of the name, ii. 109 
Psammetichus, opens the trade with 
the Greeks, i. 117 
Psehsean Mts., ii. 57, 327 note 
Pseho, lake, ii. 827, 613 
Pselchis, or Pselcis, i. 301, ii. 183; 

identified with Dakkeh, ii. 184 
Psylli, i. 283, ii. 333 
Ptolemais, ii. 325 

Epitheras, or Theron, i. 578, 

580, ii. 56, 551 ; parallel through, 
ii. 6 

Ptolemies, the, prosperity of Egypt 
under, i. 576; their trade with 
India, 580 ; not direct, 581 
Ptolemy (Claudius Ptolemseus), his , 
correct view of the Nile, i. 268 ;' 
geographical system, ii. 546; re- 
forms the map of the inhabited 
world, 549 ; first uses latitude and 
longitude as technical terras, 550 j 
adopts the division of circles into 
degrees, ih, ; the supposed distance 
of Agisymba and Sera, 556, 571; 
paucity of astronomical observa- 
tions, 558; erroneous conception 
of the position of Sicily and Sai;- 
dinia, 561 ; correct information 
about Massilia, 562; Kome, 663 ; 
his longitudes more incorrect. tha^n 
his latitudes, tb, ; Thule, the north- 
ern, Prasum, the southern, lim|t 
of the world, 572; his twenty-six 
maps, ih ; Detailed Geography : 
British Isles, 580; Ivemia, 581; 
Britain, 582 ; erroneous idea of 
Scotland, 583 ; Gaul and Spain, 
685; Germany, 587-590; Euro- 
pean Sarmatia, 590; false idea of 
the Palus Mmotis, 692; countries 
bordering the Mediterranean, 593 ; 
Italy, 694; map of Greece, 595; 
the north of Asia, 596 ; central 


Asia, 597; knowledge of India, 
600 ; Ceylon, 602 ; the land of the 
Sinse, 606; Arabia, 608 ; eastern 
coast of Africa, 611 ; the Nile, 
612-618; interior of Africa, 618 ; 
west coast of Africa, 628 ; map of 
Scotland, 640; of India, 642 
Ptolemy I., king of Egypt, i. 552 

II., Philadelphiis, i. 576, 579, 

680, 608 

III., Euergetes, i. 576, 686, 

608, 609 

Punjab, geography of the, i. 500 
Pura, i. 456 ; site of, 520 
Purana Deria, old channel of the 
Indus, i. 517 

Purpurarim Insulae, ii. 202, 203 
Putrid Sea, i. 180 
Pygmies, the, i. 48, 83, 147, ii. 55 
Pylae, on the Euphrates, i. 348 ; posi- 
tion of, 366 

Caspia3, i. 418, 477, 641, 642, 

654 

• Oiliciae, i. 252 ; their formidable 

character, 345, 413 ; passed by 
Cyrus, 346 ; described by modern 
travellers, 346, 467 ; passed by 
Alexander, 413 

Persicae, i. 418, 476 

Susianas, i. 418, 476 

Pyralaan islands, ii. 462 
Pyramus, river, ii. 293, 294, 302 
Pyrenees, the, known to Polybius, ii. 
18 ; Strabo’s ideas of, 235 ; rightly 
described by Pliny, 390 
Pythagoras, L 123-126; his visit to 
Egypt, 118 

Pytheas of Massilia, his voyage and 
discoveries, i. 590-601 ; his date, 
591; visits Britain, ; account of 
Thule, ih ; his statements rejected 
as fabulous by Polybius and Strabo, 
and by Sir G, Lewis, 691, 612 * 
received by Eratosthenes, 591, 592 ; 
his account of the coasts of Spain 
and Gaul, 592, 593; of Britain, 
593, 594 ; description of the amber 
trade, 596 ; astronomical observa- 
tions, 699 ; his accounts discarded 
by Strabo, ii. 216 

Quadi, ii. 260, 344, 499, 682 
Qiiamero, Gulf of, i. 389, ii. 26 note. 
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Quieto, river, i. 389 
Quintus Gurtius, Ms value as an his- 
torian of Alexander, i. 495 : cited, 
496, &c. 

Quorra, river, ii. 621 

Ramusio, cited, i. 323, 327, 333 
Ras Bir, i. 579 

— — • el Fil, or Jebel Fit, ii. 449 
— - el Hadd (the Gorodamum of 
Btolemy), ii. 460 
— — Hafoun, ii. 451, 453 

dezireh, ii 460 

— ^ Mahomed, ii. 402 
Raimonia, ii. 402 
Bauraci, ii 112, 130 
Bavee, river, L 602 
Ravenna, ii. 255 

Bawlinson, Sir H., cited, i. 245, 259, 
ii. 133 

, Mr., cited, L 158, 159, 171, 178, 

190, 196, 202, 206, 214, 217, 237, 
244, 254, 255, 297, 314 

^ on the Scythians of Herodotus, 

215 ; the Massaget^, 224 
Bed Sea, the, i. 220 ; mentioned by 
Agatharchides, ii 56; Periplus of, 
63 ; Strabo’s account of, 319 ; 
Pliny’s, 428; voyage down, 446 
Redones, ii 115 

Regio Cinnamomifera, ii. 58 note, 
Begulbium (Beculver), ii. 699 
Remi, ii. 114, 135 

Bennell, Major, cited, i. 156, 191, 
202, 205, 213, 242, 286, 334 ; his 
erroneous views of the Royal Road 
of Herodotus, 252 note ; on the cir- 
cumnavigation of Africa, 291 ; on 
the lake Tritonis, 314; on the 
voyage of Hanna, 322, 323, 327, 
333; the Anabasis of Xenophon, 
344, 347 ; the site of Palibothra, 557 
Rha (Volga), river, ii. 593 
Bhsetia, ii. 143, 398 
Bheetians, the, ii. 253 
Bhag^, i. 418, 478 
Bhammanitje, ii. 180 
Bhapta, ii. 453, 454, 526, 610, 614 
Bhegium, i. 113, ii. 254 
Bhenus, or Rhine, first mentioned, i. 
604 

Rhine, river, iL 936; source, 252 ; 
first crossed by Caesar, 118 


Rhinoceros, L 664, ii. 523 
Rhipgean Mts., L 103, 401 
Rhizophagi, the, mentioned by Aga- 
tharchides, ii, 53 
Rhoda, L 95 
Rhodapa, river, i. 558 
Rhodes, island, i. 105; early maritime 
greatness, 106 ; commercial im- 
portance, 606 ; parallel of, 627, 629, 
630 ; latitude, ii. 560 
Rhone, ii. 246 ; described by Polybius, 
24; by Ptolemy, 587 
Rhesus, i. 469 

Roman arms, progress of, ii. 502, 646 
— - Empire, under Augustus, ii. 141 ; 
measurement of, 706 

wars, ii. 79-93 

writers, ii. 171, 675 

Romans, the, embassy to Alexander, 

i. 460, 522 

Rome, known to Bamastes, i. 158, 
andtoTheopompus, 303; Ptolemy’s 
correct information concerning, ii. 
563 

Roscher, concerning Ptolemy’s map 
of Scotland, ii. 640 
Roxolani, iL 261, 262, 591 ; first 
mentioned, 84 

Roy, Gen., concerning Ptolemy’s map 
of Scotland, ii. 584 
Royal Road of Herodotus, i. 350 ; to 
Palibothra, ii. 307 
Rugii, the, ii. 500 

Russadium, promontory, ii. 629, 631 
Rutilius, ii. 690; his return voyage 
from Ganl, 691 

Rntupis (Richborough), ii. 699 

Sabins in Arabia, i- 581, 648, ii. 58, 
220, 426; tbeir wealth and com- 
merce, i. 581, ii. 182 
Sabbatha, ii, 457 
Sabis (Sambre), ii. 124 
Sabrata, ii. 169 note. 

Sac®, the, i, 243, 381, 437, ii. 284 ; 

or Sakas, 285 
Sacarauli, ii. 285 
Sacbalites, Gulf of, ii. 458, 459 
Saqred Promontory, i. 627, 629, 643, 

ii. 223, 235, 390, 566; supposed 
westernmost point of Europe, i. 
629 

Sada, ii. 534, 604 
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Sagalassus, i. 412, ii, 298 

Sagapola, mt., ii. 622 

Sagres, cape, i. 326 

Saguntum, ii. 243 

Saklawiyeh canal, L 371, 372 

Sala (Sallee), ii. 349, 433, 695 

Salamis, i. 110 

Salas (Saale), ii. 259 

Salassi, ii. 146, 252 ; valley, 252 

Salinst (G. Sallustiiis Crispus), ii. 173 

Salona, ii. 148 note. 

Salsette, island, ii. 467 
Sait, Mils of, in the Sahara, i. 276 
Salyans, or Salluvians, ii. 43 
Samara, ii. 662 
Samarcand, i, 430 
Samarobriva (Amiens), ii. 121, 125 
Sambus, the kingdom of, i. 518 
Sammoninm, cape, ii. 239 
Samnites, the, i. 387 
Samos, island of, i. 105 
Samosata, ii. 159, 304, 317 
Sandracottus, an Indian prince, i. 
554; his , treaty with Seleucus, 
555 ; his forces, 560 
Sangala, i. 445, 505 
Sangarius, river, i. 412 
Santones, ii. 117, 247 
Saoce, mt., its height given by Pliny, 
ii. 385 

Sapphar, ii. 418, 424, 456 
Saraceni, ii. 426, 682 
Sarangians, 2arangians, or Drangians, 
i. 242 

Sarapana, fort, ii. 282 
Sarapis, island (Moseirah), ii. 459 
Sardinia, ii. 237 ; described by Strabo, 
258 ; by Pliny, 397 ; erroneously 
placed % Ptolemy, 561 
Sardinian Sea, the, depth of, according 
to Posidonins, ii. 98 
Sardis, i. 411, ii. 300 
Sarmatia, Etiropean, described by 
Ptolemy, ii. 590 

Sarmatians, the, i. 381, ii. 150, 278, 
362, 602 

Sarmizegethnsa, ii. 504 
SaruSj river, ii. 292, 293, 302 
Saspeires, or Saspiri, i. 160, 241, 245 
Sataspes, his attempt to sail round 
Africa, i. 297 

Satrapies, or provinces of Persia, i. 
231-246; under Seleucus, 553 


Sauromatge, the, i. 195, 381 
Save, city, 418, 424, 455 

river, ii. 145, 252, 398 

Saxones, ii. 588 
Scaldis (Scheldt), ii. 124 
Scandia, ii. 589 
Scandinavia, ii. 402 
Scenitse, the, ii. 319 
Schafarik, cited, i. 194 ; on the 
Scythians of Herodotus, 215; the 
Massagetse, 224 

Scheria, the land of the Phaeaoians, i. 
64; identified with Gorcyra, ih. \ 
not called an island hy Homer, 63 
Schcene, an Egyptian measure, i. 
300, 301, 360 ; its uncertainty, 300, 
360 ; used as equivalent to a para- 
sang, ii. 531, 569 
Sehweinfurth, cited, i. 48 
Sciapodes, the, Hecatmus’ erroneous 
views of, i. 147 
Scordiscans, the, ii. 45, 90 
Scotland, map of, Ptolemy’s, ii. 640 
Scotti, the, ii. 654, 681 
ScYLAX of Caryanda; his voyage of 
discovery under Darius, i. 162, 227 

, the Periplus extant under his 

name, i. 384 ; its date, 385, 404 ; 
confined to the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, ih. ; his ignorance of the 
Atlantic, and western shores of 
Europe, ih. ; the first extant author 
who mentions Home, 387 ; his ac- 
count of Cerne, 391 ; mode of com- 
puting distances, 393, 634 ; on the 
size of the Mceotis, 178 ; concern- 
ing Hanno, 329, 331 
Scylla and Gharybdis, i. 60 ; attribu- 
tion to the Straits of Messina, 61 
Scyllieum, cape, ii. 268 
ScYMNUS Chius, L 99, 100 note^ 102, 
183, ii. 26 mte^ 69; apparent 
trustworthiness of his dates, L 
128 ; his geographical work, ii. 71 
Scythia, account of, by Herodotus, i. 
172, 189, 190 ; rivers of, 212 ; 
limits of, 214; in the Periplus of 
the Erythraean Sea, ii. 461 ; its 
division by Mt. Imaus, 597 
Scythians, the, i. 165, 215, 381, 436, 
ii. 413 

— , Agricultural, i. 183, 185, 186 
— — , European, i. 437 
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Scythians, the Nomad, 1 191 
- — -, the Koyal, i. 191, 197 
Scy thini, the, i. 354 
Seals, island of, ii. 57 
Sehennytic mouth of the Nile, i. 300 
Sehinus (Lago d’Iseo), ii. 394 note 
Seduni, ii. 115 
Sef Tweel, ii. 453 
Segedunum, ii. 699 
Segontiaci, the ii. 140 
Segusio (Susa), ii. 147 
Seistan (Drangiana), i. 424, 425, ii. 
310 

Seleucia, on Tigris, i. 647, ii. 162, 
316, 505, 652 

Seleucus Nicator, i. 552, 553; his 
relations with India, 554, 555, 
568 ; campaign in India, 555 
Self-immolation, ii. 166 
Selge, ii. 298 
Selinus, cglony of, i. 109 
Selymbria, i. 99 

Sembritje, i. 585, 631, ii. 328 note 
Semiramis, mt., ii. 461 

, wall of, i. 371, 373 

Semnones, ii. 494, 498 
Sena, island of, ii. 360 
Seneca, cited, ii. 224, 347 
Senegal, river, i. 325, 326, ii. 629 
Sennaar, i. 274 note^ 302, 585 
Semis, river, ii. 581 
Sequana (Seine), river, ii. 236, 246 
392 

Sequani, the, ii. 110, 113, 114 
Sera, ii. 556, 571, 599 
Seres, the, ii. 166, 285, 364, 414, 423, 
485, 529, 658, 659, 677 
Serica, ii. 598, 599 

Serpents in the south of Russia, i. 
192 ; in India, 564; described by 
Agatharchides, ii. 55 ; in plains 
near Caspian, 89, in the Indus, 
462 ; in the bay of Eirinon, 463 
Sertorius and tbe ‘Islands of the 
Blest,’ ii. 82 
Scsalse, ii. 477 

Seven Wells (Hepta Phreata), ii. 181 
Severus, Emp., bis expedition into 
Britain, ii. 646 
Sbah Dlieri, i. 443 
Shaw, cited, i. 288 
Shells, marine, far inland in Libya, 
i. 659 ■ 


Sherramutter, river, ii. 468 
Sibkhahs, shallow lakes, ii. 624 
Sicily, eastern coast of, occupied by 
colonists, i. 91 ; descril3ed by Strabo, 
ii.236, 257; by Pliny, 397 
Sicilian Strait, L 629, 633 
Side, i. 411, ii. 298 
Sigynnae, tbe, i. 166 
Silk, i. 565, ii. 166, 658 
Silphium, i. 283, 438 note, ii. 333 
Silures, ii. 341, 342, 493, 677 
Silva Bacenis, ii. 121. 

Silver mines at Grumisch Kbana, ii. 
296 

Simi, the, ii. 64 

Sinae, or Thinae, ii. 599, 600, 606 
Sindica, i. 177, ii. 279 
Singara, ii 605, 649 
Sinope, i. 100, if. 296 
Sinthus (Indus), ii. 462 
Sinus Abalites, ii. 429 
Siraci, ii. 278, 281 
Sirbonian lake, or marsb, ii. 318 
Sir-i-kol, lake, ii 411 
Siscia (Siszek), ii. 145, 398 
Sisidone (Diian), i. 537 
Sitacus, river, i. 638 
Sitones, tbe, ii. 501 
Sittace, i. 143, 349, 370 
Sittacene, district, i. 143 
Siwah, oasis of, i. 277, 470 
Smyth, Adm., i. 61, ii. 98 
Snakes, venomous in Africa, ii. 131 
Sochi, i. 414 
Socotora, island, i. 581 
Sodoma, ii. 318 
Sogdi, the, i. 244, 451, 517 
Sogdian Rock, the, i. 430 
SoGDiANA, Greek kingdoms in, i. 569 ; 
date of index^endence, ik ; of their 
destruction, 570; cities founded 
byAlexander in, 571 ; little known 
by Strabo, ii. 285 
Soli, i. 413 

SoLiNus, his geographical work, ii. 
675-679; taken principally from 
Pliny, 676; his notice of Britain, 
677 

Soloeis, Cape, mentioned by Heror 
dotus, i. 163, 288, 297 ; in Hanno’s 
voyage, 319, 329 ; not the Solo- 
entium of Ptolemy, 329; noticed 
by Scy lax, 391 
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Solymi, the, i. 73 
Soniauli, the, ii. 450 
Somneanee, i. 529 
Sonus, river, i. 658, ii. 415 
Sopeithes, or Sophytes, i. 445; an 
Indian king, 565 
Sophene, ii. 86, 104 
Sort Su, river, ii. 439 
Soudan, iil 34 

Southern Horn, of Hanno, i. 321, 
322, 326; of Strabo and Eratos- 
thenes, 579 

Spain, described by Strabo, ii. 244 ; 

by Pliny, 388 ; by Ptolemy, 586 
Sparta, ii. 266 
Spartel, Cape, ii, 330 
Spauta, lake, ii, 290 
Spermatophagi, the, ii. 53 
Sphragides, or ‘ seals,’ i. 654, ii. 226 
Spices, in the territory of Yemen, ii. 
58 

Sprenger, on geography of Arabia, ii. 
206 

Spratt, Capt., bis measurements of 
the White Mountains and Mount 
Ida, ii. 271 
Stachir, river, ii. 630 
Stadia, supposed differences of, i. 
544, 624 

Stadiasmi, distances computed by 
Marinus from, ii. 564 
Stadiasmus of the Great Sea, the, ii. 
665, 672 

Stadium, the Greek, i. 209 
Statius Sebosus, ii. 173 
Stein, M., cited, i. 159 
Stephanus of Byzantium, cited, i, 102, 
135, 169 ; abridgement of his geo- 
graphical dictionary by Hermolaus, 
ii. 669 

Stone Tower, the, ii. 530-532, 556, 
SSI note, ^11 

Strabo, cited, i. 50, 51, 69, 72, 88, 
93, 94, 98, 1U4, 112, 131, 239, 
307 ; his general views, ii. 209 ; 
accompanies iElius Gallus up the 
Nile, 211; his historical work, 
212 ; importance of his geogra- 
phical work, 213 ; his views of 
the Homeric geography, 214; con- 
cerning the Caspian Sea, 215, 
283; on Cerne, 216; on the 
form of the earth, 228, 229; his 


ideas of a map, 232, 233 ; erro- 
neous notions of Spain and Gaul, 
235 ; of Italy and Sicily, 236 ; 
Sardinia and Corsica, 237, 268; 
Descriptive Geography, Europe : 
239 ; the richness of Turdetania, 
241; and mineral wealth, 242 ; 
towns and native tribes of Spain, 
244 ; the Oassiterides, ; rivers, 
246; little knowledge of Britain, 
249; lerne, 250; the Alps, 261; 
commerce over Mount Ocra, 252 ; 
Italy, 263 ; Sicily, 257 ; Germany, 
269; the Hercynian Forest, 260; 
no knowledge of the great Cimbric 
Chersonese, iK ; detailed account 
of the Tauric Chersonese, 263 ; the 
Getse, or Dacians, little known by 
him, ih. ; the geography of Greece, 
266-271; Asia: 276; the Tanais, 
277 ; the Greek settlements on the 
Asiatic side of the Cimmerian Bos- 
porus, 278 ; Caucasian tribes, 279 ; 
mountain chain of the Caucasus, 
281 ; Annenia and Media, 287 ; 
course of the Euphrates and Tigris, 
288 ; Cappadocia and Pontus, 292 ; 
imperfect knowledge of the interior 
of Asia Minor, 297 ; description 
of the western provinces, 299; 
southern coast, 301 ; India, 305- 
310 ; Ariana, 310 ; Persis, or 
Persia, 312; Susiana, 313; Poly- 
cleitus cited, 314; Assyria, 315; 
Mesopotamia, 317 ; Syria, ih. ; Je- 
rusalem, 318 ; Arabia, 319 ; ^ frica : 
Egypt, 321; voyage up the Nile, 
323; the Oases, 326; Libya, 328; 
Mount Atlas, 330 ; the Cyrenaica, 
332 

Strabo, age of, ii, 272 
; Strato of Lampsacus, i. 658, 659, ii. 
221 

Strecker, M., on the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, L 378 
Strobilus, one of the summits of Mt. 

Caucasus, ii. 512 
Strongyle (Stromholi), ii. 258 
Struthophagi, the, ii. 54 
Stymphalus, lake, ii. 270 
Suani, the, ii. 410 
Suanetia, valley, ii. 410 
Subhan, mts., ii. 459 
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Subiis, river, 11. 622, 629 
Siideti, Hits., 11. 689 
Suessiones, ii. 114, 135 
Suetonius Paulinus, his wars in 
Britain, ii. 341 ; expedition across 
the Atlas, 349, 350, 432 
Suevi, ii. 113, IIB, 121, 129, 186, 
494,498 
Suez, i. 220 

Sugambri, or Sicainbri, ii. 118, 119, 
129, 186, 188, 189 
Sugar-cane, 1. 565 
Suidas, cited, 1, 90, 135 
Suiones, ii. 501 
Sulci, ii, 259 

Sim, its rising and setting in the 
Homeric poems, i. 34 
Simiiim, ca[}e, ii. 239, 269, 595 
Suram, pass, ii. 282 
Susa, site of, ii, 313 ; Royal Road to, 
described by Herodotus, i. 249, 
250, 259 

Susiana, the modern Khuzistan, ii. 

7, 313 ; its rivers, il. 

Siitiedge, river, i. 502, 504 
Syagnis (Cape h'artak), i. 581, ii. 
351,417,424,458 

Sybaris, founded, i. 92; relations 
with the Tyrrhenians, 155 
Syene, assumed by Eratosthenes to 
be on the tropic, i. 621, 622 ; par- 
allel of, ii. 6‘; a Roman frontier 
fortress, 168 ; Nilpmeter at, 323 ^ 
Syracuse, founded, i. 92, 107 ; its 
prosperity and commerce, 606 
Syrastrene, ii. 464 
Syria, ii. 160, 317, 406 
Syrians, or White Syrians, the, i. 
'■■■'.237, 

Syrgis, river, i. 187 
Syrtes, the two, described by Scyiax, 
i. 391 ; Pliny’s account of, ii. 434 
Syrtis, the Great, i. 286 ; ii. 18, 131, 
332 

Tabis, promontory, ii. 364, 414 
Tate, headland, ii. 451 
Tabraca, ii. 1 69 note 
Tabula Peutingeriana, ii. 696 
Tachompso, island, i. 264, 301 ; pro- 
bably identified with that of Derar, 
264 

Tacitus, ii. 490 ; his Life of Agricola, 


492 ; on the British climate, 493 ; 
his ‘ Germania,’ ib , ; mentions the 
Rhine and Danube, 494; the 
Suevi, 498; nations on the Baltic, 
500 

Tsenarus (Matapan), cape, ii. 332, 
561, 663 
Tagara, ii. 466 
Tagus, river, ii. 20, 240, 389 
Talaiira, ih 87 
Tamala, ii. 534 

Tamarus, promontory, i. 666, ii. 286 
Tamesis, ii. 120. 

I’anagra, ii, 267 

Tanais, or Don, i, 180, 434, 595, ii. 
262, 277 ; described by Herodotus, 
184 ; its source, ik 
Tanatus (Thanet), ii. 677 
Tamus, ii. 364 
Taochi, the, i. 354 
Tapse, ii, 503, 504 
lAphians, the, i. 7 i note 
Taprobane (Ceylon), first known to 
the companions of Alexander, i. 
567, 646; mentioned by Onesi- 
critus, and by Megasthenes, 567 ; 
its size estimated by Artemidorus, 
ii. 63 ; views adopted by Mela, 
365 ; by Pliny, 474 ; mentioned by 
Dionysius Periegetes, 487 ; account 
of, by Ptolemy, 603, and by Mar- 
cianus, 662 
Tapuri, the, !. 419 
Tarasco, ii. 247 

Tarentum, a Lacediemonian colony, 
i. 93, ii. 257 

Tarnis (Tarn), river, ii. 690 
Tarraco, ii. 243, 559 
Tarsus, ii. 302 

Tartessus, region, i. 7, 105 ; river, i. 
400, ii 241 

Tatta, identified with Pattala, i. 450 ; 

salt lake of, ii. 297 
Taulantians, the, i. 410 
Tauric Chersonese, Strabo’s account 
of, ii, 263 

Peninsula, erroneous views of 

Herodotus, L 179 
Taurisoans, ii. 23 notBy 130 
Taurus, Mount, i. 412 ; conception of 
Eratosthenes concerning its extent 
and direction, 627 ; crossed by 
Luculliis, ii. 86 ; its rise, 287 
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Tavus (Tay), river, ii. 490 
Taxila, i. 443, 449 
Taygetus, mt., ii. 23, 271 
Tchad, lake, i. 270, ii. 524 
Tectosages, ii. 44, 200, 297 
Teleboas, a river of Armenia, ii. 352 
Temala, ii. 605 
Temesa, i. 17 

Tencteri, ii. 118, 129, 186, 496 
Tennent, Sir E., cited, i. 609, ii. 423, 
603 

Tenos, island, i. 113 
Teos, ii. 406 7 iote 

Teredon, not the Diridotis of 
Hearchus, i. 550, ii. 461 
Tergeste, ii, 560* 

Termessus, i. 412 
Teutoburger Wald, the, ii. 193 
Tentones, ii. 110, 111 
Thala, mt. ii. 623 

Thalassocraties of Castor, the, ii. 130 
Thamudeni, the, ii. 58 
Thapsacus on the Euphrates, i. 347, 
3fe ; the point where Gyrus crossed 
the river, 347 ; crossed by Alex- 
ander and Darius, 416 ; the cus- 
tomary place of passage, 471 ; 
gradually disused, 47 2 
Thasos, island of, gold mines, 1. 15 
Thebes, allusion to, in the Iliad, i. 

47 ; ruins of, ii. 323, 325' 

Theches, mt., i. 354, 376 
Theiss, river, ii. 398 
Themiscyra, i. 177, ii. 156 
Themistocles, first raises the Athe- 
nian fleet, i. 114 
Theodosia, i. 101, 404 
Theon Ochema, L 321, 326, 327, ii. 
41, 368 

Theophrastus, i. 603 ; geographical 
notices in his work, ih 
Theopompus, a contemporary of 
Ephorus, i. 383; his notice of 
Borne, iA 

Thera, island (Santorin), ii. 274 
Theron, ii. 446 
Thespis, ii. 267 
TMlliitha, ii. 651 
Thinffi, ii. 476, 477, 607 
Tliinga, Tinga, or Tingis (Tangier), i. 
144 

Thirl wall, Dr., on the Scythians of 
Herodotus, i. 215 


Thospitis, lake, ii. 409 
Thrace, ii. 153 
Thracians, the, i. 166 
Tfarinakia of Homer, i. 54, 60 ; not 
Sicily, 62 

Thucydides, i. 109, 113 ; on the 
position of Corinth, 107 ; first 
invention of triremes, 108 ; Hs 
historical work, 337 
Thule, first described by Pytheas, i. 
591, 594 ; not identified with 
certainty, 594 ; Redslob’s treatise 
on, 597 ; astronomical phenomena 
there, 599, 613; its existence re- 
jected by Strabo and Polybius, 
600 ; admitted by Eratosthenes 
and Hipparchus, 600, ii. 10, 11; 
noticed by Mela, 361 ; by Diony- 
sius, 487 ; seen by the fleet of 
Agricola, 492 ; mentioned by Ma- 
rinas, 527 ; its position as assigned 
by Ptolemy, 575, 585, 639 ; account 
of it by Dicuil, 701. 

Thurii, i. 158 

Thymiaterium, first colony esta- 
blished by Hanno, i. 319 
Tibarenians, the, i. 357, ii. 294 
Tibboos, i. 282 

Tiber, the, described by Pliny, ii. 

394 ; by Julius iSthicus, 693 7iote 
Tiberius, his campaigns against the 
Alpine tribes, ii. 144 ; against the 
Germans, 189, 190, 193 
Tibiscus (Theiss), river, ii. 517, 590 
Tides, the, ideas of Posidonius con- 
cerning, ii. 97 ; in India, 447, 
465 

Tigers in India, ii. 564 ; the first seen 
at Borne, 201 

, Hyrcanian, ii. 363 note 

Tigranes, King of Armenia, ii. 85 ; 

defeated by Luoullus, 86 
Tigranocerta, ii. 86, 87, 104, 346, 
650 note 

Tiubis, well-known to Herodotus, i. 
233 ; in connection with the retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, 349-351, 
352 ; its sources, 374, ii, 289, 439; 
passage by Alexander, 416 ; crossed 
by Lucullus, ii. 86; described by 
Strabo, 289, and by Pliny, 409. 
Tigiirini, ii. 112 

Timaeus, his historical work. i. 601 ; 
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followed PytiieaSj 602 j account of 
Mictis, 606 

TiMOSTHEifES OF Ehobbs, i. 687 ; Ms 
geographical work, 588 ; followed 
by Eratosthenes, ik ; censured by 
Strabo, ib . ; arrangement of coun- 
tries according to the quarters of 
the winds, 589 ; mode of com- 
puting distances, 634 
Tin islands, i. 10; mentioned by 
Scymnus Chius, ii. 73. See Cassi- 
terides 

Tingentera, ii. 352 
Tingis, ii. 433 
Tiryns, ii. 267 note 
Tochari, ii. 285, 485 
Tolistobogii, ii. 297 
Tolls toboii, ii. 200 
Tolosa, ii. 44, 690 
Tomerus, river, i. 529 
Tomi, i. 99, ii. 91, 149, 150, 152 
Tomisa, fortress, ii. 295 
Topazes, island of, ii. 56 
Tortoise-shell from hlelkynda, ii 469 
Tozer, Mr., cited, ii. 656 
Trachonitis, ii. 318 
Teajak, Ms wars with the Dacians, 
ii. 503, 504; his bridge over the 
Danube, 505; wars in the East, 
505, 506 ; navigates the Persian 
Gulf, 506 
Tralles, ii. 304 

Trapezus, the modem Trebizond, i. 

100, 355, ii. 296, 510 
Treveri, ii. 121, 122, 136, 690 
Treves, ii. 689 wojfe 
Triballians, attacked by Alexander, 
i. 408; their position, 409, ii. 45, 
14:9 note 

Tribute, Indian, i. 255 
Tiidentum (Trent), ii. 144 
Trinacria, supposed ancient name of 
Sicily, i. 62 ; probably fictitious, #. 
note 

Trinobantes, defeated by C^sar, ii. 

120 ; and by Claudius, 340 
Triremes, first adopted by the Sa- 
mians, i, 105 

Tristram, Mr., cited, i. 306, 310 
Tritonis, lake, its connection with 
the voyage of the Argonauts, i. 22, 
287 note ; described by Herodotus, 
120 ; and by Scylax, 391 


Triumpilini, ii. 146 
Troad, the, ii. 299 
Trocmi, ii. 200, 297 
Troglodyte, 1. 319, ii. 55, 56 
Troglodyte Ethiopians, i, 281 
Trojans, the, i, 382 
Troy, position of, ii. 300 
Trumpets, the Tyrrhenian, i, 155 
Tuaricks, ii. 330 

Turhia, monument erected by Au- 
gustus at, ii. 147 
Turcse, the, i. 196 

Turdetania, ii. 241; its sources of 
wealth, 242 
Tumuk, river,!. 489 
Turones, ii. 115 
Tusca, river, ii. 169 
Twat, oasis of, 627 
Tyana (Dana), i. 345, ii. 295 
Tylos, island, i, 461 
Tyndis, ii. 467 

Tyras, the modern Dniester, i. 101, 
180, ii. 84, 106, 262, 590 
Tyre, siege of, i. 414 
Tyrrhenian Sea, the, ii. 396 
Tyrrhenians, the, i. 87 ; naval power 
of, 93 ; little noticed by Herodotus, 
158 

Tyrigete, ii. 151 

Tzana, or Dembea, lake, the source of 
the Blue Nile, ii. 327 

Ubii, ii. 118, 121, 129, 136, 186 
IJkert, cited, i. 54, 210, 317 
Ulysses, voyage of, i. 51 ; at the land 
of the Lotophagi, 52 ; the Cyclopes, 
54 ; at the island of iEolus, 55; 
with the Lasstrygones, 67 ; at the 
island of Circe, ifia,- 67 ; at Thri- 
nakia, 60; the island of Calypso, 
62 ; at Solieria, 64 
Ulpia Trajana, ii. 504 
Umbrians, the, i. 387 
Unelli, ii. 115 
Unni, the (Huns), ii. 486 
Urumiah, lake, ii. 290, note 
Usargala, mt., ii. 622 
Usipetes, ii. 118, 129, 186, 187, 
496 

Ussher, Mr., cited, i. 261 
Uxellodunum, ii. 122, 126 
Uxians, the, i. 418, 476 
Uxisama, i. 593 
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Vacalis (Waal), ii. 124 
Vada Sabbata (Vado), ii. 251 
Yaga, ii. 80 

Yalentia, province of, in Britain, ii. 
655, 672 

Yan, lake, i. 375, ii. 439 
Yandals, name first used, ii. 646 
Yannius, King of tbe Suevi, ii. 344 
Yarro Atacinus, P. Terentius, ii. 171 
Yarns, bis defeat by the Germans, ii. 
192, 193; its site uncertain, 193, 
207 

Yectis (Me of Wight), ii. 340, 405 ; 

not the Ictis of Diodorus, ii. 197 
Yegetius, quoted, ii. 696 
Yeiia, or Elea, founded by the Pho- 
cseans, i. 105 
Yeliocasses, ii. 135 
Yenedi, ii. 500 
Yenedic Gulf, ii. 591 
Yeneti, or Eneti, known to Hero- 
dotus, i. 167, 388, ii. 115-117, 
128, 248, 257 
Yera, ii. 132 
Yeragri, ii. 115 

Yerbanus, Lacus (Maggiore), ii. 146 
Yercingetorix, ii. 122, 124 
Yerde, Cape, noticed by Hanno, i. 325 
Yeres Patah, ii. 504 
Yeromandui, ii. 135 
Yerulamium, ii. 341 
Yespasian, Emp., ii. 340 
Yesulus, Mons (Monte Yiso), ii. 394 
Yesuvius, mt., ii. 256 
Yia Egnatia, ii. 27, 265 
Yiadrus, river, ii. 588 
Yigne, Mr., on the width of the Indus 
at- Attock, i. 440 

Yincent, Dr., on voyage of Scylax, i. 
256; concerning voyage of Necho, 
317 ; his * Dissertation on Yoyage 
of Nearchus; 526, 531, 533, 636, 
539, 541 ; his erroneous calculation 
of distances, 545 ; on the Periplus 
of Erythrgean Sea, ii. 444 
Yindelicia, ii. 143, 398 
Yindili, the, ii. 403 
Yistula, first mentioned by Agrippa, 
ii. 177, 346; the limit between 
Germany and Sarmatia, 362, 402, 
495, 688 ; its sources, 589 
Yisurgis (Weser), river, ii. 188, 259, 
403, 588 


Yocontii, h. 44, 247 
Volcae Arecomici, ii. 44 

Tectosages, ii. 44 

Yolcker, cited, i. 53, 54, 83 
Yolga, unknown before Ptolemy, i. 

645, ii. 363, 592 
Yolterra, ii. 255 
Yosegus, Mons, ii. 124 
Yulturnus, river, ii. 394 

Waddington, M., cited, ii. 671 
Wadies, valleys or watercourses, ii. 

610, 623, 624 note, 628 
Wady Djedi, ii. 628 
Wady Ghir, ii. 627 
Walkenaer, i. 303, 322 
Wall of Hadrian, ii. 508 

of Antoninus Pius, 513 

— ^ of Severus, 647 
Warglar, oasis, i. 306 
Watling Street, ii. 695 
Weights, Greek system of, i. 115 
note 

Welcker, ‘ Ber Epische Cyclus,^ i. 44, 
65 

Wellsted, cited, ii. 458 note 
Wesseling, cited, ii. 694 note 
Y^estern Horn, i. 321, 325 
Western, or Great, Gulf, ii. 629 
Whales, in the Indian Ocean, i. 534, 
638 

Whewell, Dr., cited, i. 126 
White Mountains, ii. 271 
Wilkinson, Sir G., cited, i. 300, 301, 
622 

Wilson, Prof., cited, i. 230, 239, 257, 
421, 422, 426, 478, 479, 481, 485, 
ii. 103, 311, 466 

Winds, the four, in Homer, i. 77 

* , division of, according to Ti- 

mosthenes, i, 589 ; according to 
Aristotle, 610 
— r, Tower of the, i. 611 
Wood, Lieut., cited, i. 440, 492 
WoELU, THE Habitable, i. 397; 
meaning of the term, as used by 
the ancients, i. 625 ; its extent ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, 626, 627 ; 
the southern limit, 664 ; compared 
to the form of a cloak, ii. 229 ; ex- 
tent of, 231, 521 ; map, 233 ; cir- 
cumnavigation of, i. 627, ii, 97 ; 
may be more than one, ii. 224 
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Writers on EtMopia, ii. 440 

Wyse, Sir Tbos., cited, i. 42 

Xandrames, i. 556 

Xenarcbus, ii. 210 

Xehophon, bis Anabasis, its authentic 
character, i» 342; its geographical 
value, « A ; his estimate of marches 
and distances, 343, 344; his ac- 
count of the retreat of the T^n 
Thousand, 349-356; his ethno- 
graphical notices, 357 

Xion, river, the Lixus of Hanno, i. 
391 

Xylenepolis, i. 527 

Yemen, territory of, ii. 5B, 427 

Yeou, river, i. 270 

Yezd, not an ancient site, i. 484, ii. 
310 

Yule, Col, cited, ii. 515, 530, 605 
notCf 642, 643 

Zah, the Greater, river, i. 417 


Zah£e, ii. 535,536 
Zabatus, river, i. 253, ii. 409 
Zacynthus, island, i. 159 
Zadracara, i. 419, 423, 480 
Zagros, or Zagrus, i. 417, 458, ii. 288, 
313 

Zancle (Messana), i. 113 
Zanzibar, island, ii. 453, 614 
Zapatas, the Great Zab, i. 350 
Zariaspa, or Bactra, i. 428, 430 
Zarzis, peninsula, i. 284 
Zaueces, the, i. 285 
Zeilah, ii. 448 , 

Zenobia, 649 
Zenobian islands, ii. 459 
Zephyrus, i. 689, 610, 611 
Zeugma, the, ii. 92, 107, 134, 317 
Zeuss, on the Scythians of Herodotus, 
i. 215 

Zilis, ii. 433 
Zimara, ii. 408 

Zones, division of the earth into, i. 

125, ii, 227 
Zygi, ii. 89, 279 



